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PREFACE 


Ih  prasentiiig  this  vdume  to  the  American  public,  the  introduc* 
tory  remarks  in  which  we  shall  indulge  will  be  few  and  general, 
as  the  book  is  one  of  that  kind  that  speaks  with  singular  plainness 
for  itself,  and  seems  to  us  to  require  little  upon  the  prefatory  page 
in  the  way  of  explanation,  either  with  reference  to  its  character 
considered  collectively,  or  in  detail. 

The  chief  object  in  preparing  this  work  has  been  to  furnish 
something  which  should  be  found  to  embrace  those  subjects  which 
are  of  abiding  interest  and  importance  to  all  classes.  It  has  been 
a  wish  to  present  such  matters,  as  well  as  could  be  done  in  the  com- 
pass allowed,  as  are  of  interest  to  all  classes  of  readers,  and  an  ac« 
quaintance  with  which  is  desirable  for  our  own  citizens  especially. 

Directed  by  these  intentions,  it  is  hoped  that  the  efforts  to  bring 
a  valuable  and  attractive  volume  before  the  public  may  have  prov- 
ed successful ;  and  that,  viewed  with  reference  to  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats,  this  may  be  called,  emphatnlly,  a  book  for  this 
country,  exhibiting,  at  one  view,  a  j^cture  of  thte  Republic  in  its 
physical,  political,  and  86cml  conditions,  so  drawn  and  colored  as 
to  present  in  pleasant  relief  its  most  striking  and  peculiar  features. 

Simplicity  was  a  leading  object  in  the  preparation  of  the  work. 
By  such  object  it  was  natural  to  be  guided,  when  it  was  remem- 
bered that  the  pages  were  designed  for  the  general  eye  and  for  all 
classes.  This  quality  was  allowed  to  govern,  in  a  great  degree,  both 
in  the  thought  and  style ;  and  if,  in  any  case,  it  may  have  b^n 
carried  to  a  point  beyond  the  fortunate  one,  it  will  be  believed,  we 
presume,  that  tlie  fimk,  if  it  be  such,  is  upon  die  better  side. 
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In  same  instances  interesting  historical  accounts  are  retained  and 
enlarged  upon,  from  a  consideration  of  the  universally  popular  cha- 
racter which  such  acx^ounts  generally  possess.  It  is  not  known, 
however,  that  they  are  referred  to  or  dwelt  upon  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  induce  the  charge  of  credulity  beyond  that  very  pardonable  de- 
gree which  all  well  disposed  and  good  natured,  and  we  may  add, 
well  informed,  writers  and  readers  are  ever  ready  to  meet. 

Frequent  references  are  made  to  able  and  prominent  writers,  in 
connection  with  the  several  important  subjects  which  are  here  intro- 
duced ;  and  such  extracts  are  given,  as,  it  is  thought,  will  best  ilhis- 
trate  and  enforce  them.  This  course,  with  mo^  readers,  is  an  ac- 
ceptable one,  and  in  a  work  of  this  nature  it  is  the  best  that  can  be 
pursued,  frequently,  to  accomplish,  within  reasonable  limits,  the 
design  of  the  undertaking. 

To  enlarge  would  seem  to  be  useless.  The  volume  must  speak 
for  itself,  and  bear  its  recommendation  within.  It  is  hoped,  with 
the  several  sketches  of  the  Republic  which  it  intends  to  present, 
^uder  its  different  aspects,  it  may  prove  an  agreeable  and  instruc- 
tive one  to  the  community. 

We  had  intended  to  have  annexed  a  list  of  the  writers  consulted 
and  extracted  from  in  the  course  of  the  volume ;  but  we  believe 
the  references  in  the  pages  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  more 
particular  notice.  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  not  to  mention 
our  especial  obligation  to  the  excellent  View  of  the  United  States 
by  Mr.  Hinton,  of  which  we  have  made  the  freest  use  throughout 
the  volume. 

New  York,  June,  1839. 
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PART   I. 


PHYSICAL      GEOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER  I.— MOUNTAINS. 

TnoTTGa  embracing  in  its  extei>t  several  elevated  ranges  of  great  leagtH 
and  breadth,  the  territory  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
mountainous  country.  The  land  along  the  whole  line  of  the  seacoast 
is  level  foT  a  considerable  distance  into  me  interior.  The  breadth  of  this 
level  tract  expands  from  fifty  miles  in  the  north-east  extremity,  gradually, 
as  we  advance  to  the  south-west,  till  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  it  has  attained 
an  extent  of  near  two  hundred  miles.  Beyond  this  tne  land  graduallv 
rises  into  mountains,  which  are  much  more  remarkable  for  their  length 
and  breadth,  than  their  height.  They  sometimes  consist  of  numerous 
parallel  ridges  rising  successively  behind  each  other ;  at  other  times  they 
ran  into  knots ;  and  sometimes  they  recede  from  their  paraKel  direction 
into  what  are  called  spur?.  These  jranges  or  belts  of  mountainous  country, 
though  receiving  a  vast  number  of  di&rent  appellations,  a^  most  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  the  AUeghanies,  The  long  continuity  of  this  chain 
has  obtained  it  the  name  of  the  Endless  Mountains,  from  the  northern 
savages.  The  French  and  Spaniards,  who  first  became  acquainted  with 
it  in  Florida,  applied  to  it  through  its  whole  extent  the  iiame  of  Aptdackian^ 
which  is  still  retained  by  a  considerable  river  of  that  country. 

The  general  course  of  the  AUeghanies  is  abou^  north-east  and  soittir 
west ;  east  of  the  H\idson  they  are  scattered  in  iiregular  groups,  without 
any  very  marked  direction. 

The  range  of  the  Rocky  or  Chippewan  Mountains  divides  the  waters 
which  flow  east  into  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  from  those  which  flow 
west  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  are  a  continuation  of  the  Cordilleras 
of  Mexico.  Their  longitude  is  about  one  hundred  and  twelve  west,  and 
they  terminate  in  about  seventy  north  latitude.  Along  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific  is  another  range  which  seems  to  form  a  step  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  extends  from  the  Cape  of  California  along  the  coast  to 
Cook's  Inlet,  generally  rising  to  no  great  height  in  the  southern  portion. 
In  the  northern  part.  La  Perouse  states  that  it  is  ten  thousand  feet  high, 
and  at  its  northern  extremity  is  Mount  Elias,  eighteen  thousand  feet  high, 
And  the  lojifest  peak  of  North  America. 
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The  While  Mour.taitu  in  New  England,  largely  considered,  are  ihc 
principal  ranges  running  north-easl  and  south-west,  projoi'ling  from  ihc 
main  ridge  that  forms  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  separates 
the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  ihat  run  soutli  through  ihe  ■ 
Northern  States.  The  highest  ridge  is  thai  called  the  White  Moun 
Sidge  in  New  Hamprfiire,  running  from  south  to  north,  the  loftiest  s 


WbHc  MoiiDliijii. 


mils  of  which  are  Monadnock,  a  liill  of  an  abrupt  and  striking  character, 
Sunapee,  Kearsarge,  Carr's  Mountain,  and  Moosehillock.  Towards  the 
iiorA  of  the  state,  these  eminences  rise  to  a  much  higher  elevation,  and 
■re  known  specifically  hy  the  name  of  the  White  Mountains. 


■  ^^i^0^ 


These  are  the  loftiest  mountains  in  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Missia- 
Bippi.^  They  lie  between  the  Conneclicut  and  Androscoggin  rivers  o» 
the  north-east  and  west,  and  the  hoad-ivaiers  of  ihe  Merriteack  oo  tho 
tuutb  siity  or  seventy  miles    from  the  coast  i    yet  their  white  summits 
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are  visible  firom  many  miles  at  sea.     They  extend  about  twenty  miles 
trom  south-west  to  north-east,  and  their  base  is  eig^ht  or  ten  miles  broad. 

Mount  Washington  is  the  highest  of  all  the  White  Mountains,  being 
six  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Next  to  Mount  Washington  in  height  is  Mount  Adams,  then  Jefferson, 
then  Madison,  all  more  than  five  thousand  feet  high ;  there  are  several  ^^' 
besides  these,  though  none  so  elevated.  The  country  around  and  among 
the  mountains  is  very  wild  and  rough,  and  the  mountains  tl^mselves  are 
difficult  of  access.  The  east  side  of  Mount  Washington  rises  at  an 
angle  of  forty-fiye  degrees.  The  lower  part  of  the  mountain  is  covered 
with  thick  woo&  qf  spruce  and  fir  trees,  with  deep  beds  of  moss  beneath. 
Heavy  clouds  of  vapor  often  rest  upon  the  mountain,  and  fill  the  moss 
with  water,  which  cannot  be  exhaled  or  dried  up  by  the  sun  on  account  of 
the  woods,  and  therefore  it  breaks  out  in  numerous  springs  which  feed 
the  streams  from  the  mountain.  The  trees  are  short  and  stunted  higher 
op  the  motmtain ;  soon  there  are  only  bushes ;  then  instead  of  bushes  are 
vines;  the  last  thing  that,  grows  is  winter  grass  mixed  with  moss;  the 
sununit  is  entirely  bare  of  vegetation*  There  is  a  plain  from  which,  the  last 
height  of  Mount  Washington  rises  to  the  height  of  fifteen  hundred  feet. 
This  elevation  or  pinnacle  is  composed  of  huge  grey  rocks.  Reaching  t]\e 
top  much  &tigued  and  out  of  breath,  the  traveller  is  instantly  master 
of  a  boundless  prospect,  noble  enough  to  pay  him  for  his  labor.  The 
Atlantic  dimly  seen  through  a  distance  of  sixty-five  miles,  the  Vermont 
Mountains  on  the  west,  the  southern  and  northern  mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  ponds,  streams,  and  towns,  without 
number,  all  form  a  great  impressive  picture. 

The  road  from  the  seacoast  to  the  mountains  passes  along  the  head 
stream  of  the  Saco,  which  rises  among  these  mountains,  and  breaks 
through  them  at  a  place  known  by  the  name  of  the  Notch,  a  narrow  defile 
extending  two  miles  in  length  between  two  large  clif&,  apparently  rent 
asunder  by  some  vast  convulsion  of  nature. 

'  The  sublime  and  awful  grandeur  of  this  passage  bafBes  all  description. 
Geometry  may  settle  the  heights  of  the  mountains ;  and  numerical  figures 
may  record  the  measure ;  but  no  words  can  tell  the  emotions  of  the  soul,  as 
it  looks  upward,  and  views  the  almost  perpendicular  precipices  which  line 
the  narrow  space  between  them ;  while  the  senses  ache  with  terror  and 
astonishment,  as  one  sees  himself  hedged  in  from  all  the  world  besides. 
He  may  cast  his  eye  forward  or  backward,  or  to  either  side;  he  coa 
sec  only  upward,  and  there  the  diminutive  circle  of  his  vision  is  cribbed 
and  confined  by  the  battlements  of  nature's  *  cloud-capped  towers,'  which 
seem  as  if  they  wanted  only  the  breathing  of  a  zephyr,  or  the  wafting  of 
a  straw  against  them,  to  displace  them,  and  crush  the  prisoner  in  their 
rail.  Just  before  our  visit  to  this  place,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1826, 
there  was  a  tremendous  avalanche,  or  slide,  as  it  is  there  called,  from  the 
mountain  which  makes  the  southern  wall  of  the  passage.  An  immense 
mass  of  earth  and  rock,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  was  loosened  from 
its  resting  place,  and  began  to  slide  towards  the  bottom.  In  its  course* 
it  divided  into  three  portions,  each  coming  down,  with  amazing  veloci- 
ty, into  the  road,  ana  sweeping  before  it  shrubs,  trees,  and  rocks,  and 
filling  up  the  road,  beyond  all  possibility  of  its  bemg  removed.  With  great 
labor,  a  pathway  has  been  made  over  these  fallen  masses,  which  admits 
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the  passage  of  a  carriage.  The  place  from  which  the  slide,  or  slip,  was 
loosetied,  is  directly  in  the  rear  of  a  smaU,  hut  comfortable  dwelling-house, 
owned  and  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Willey,  who  has  taken  advantage  of  a 
narrow,  a  very  narrow  interval, — ^where  the  bases  of  the  two  mountains 
seem  to  have  parted  and  receded,  as  if  afraid  of  coming  into  contact, — ^to 
erect  his  lone  habitation :  and,  were  there  not  a  special  rrovidence  in  the 
faU  of  a  sparrow,  and  had  not  the  finger  of  that  Providence  traced  the 
direction  ofthe  sliding  mass,  neither  he,  nor  any  soul  of  his  family,  would 
ever  have  told  the  t^e.  They  heard  the  noise,  when  it  first  bespan  to 
move,  and  ran  to  the  door.  In  terror  and  amazement,  they  beheld  the 
mountcin  in  motion.  But  what  can  human  power  effect  in  such  an 
emergency?  Before  they  could  think  of  retreating^  or  ascertain  which 
way  to  escape,  the  danger  was  passed.  One  portion  of  the  avalanche 
crossed  the  road  about  ten  rods  only  from  their  habitation ;  the  second, 
a  few  rods  beyond  that ;  and  the  thira,  and  much  the  largest  portion,  took  a 
much  more  oblique  direction.  The  whole  area,  now  covered  by  the 
slide,  is  nearly  an  acre ;  and  the  distance  of  its  present  bed  from  its 
former  place  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  which  it  moved  over  in  a 
few  minutes,  is  from  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile.  There  axe 
many  trees  of  large  size  that  came  down  with  such  force  as  to  shiver 
them  in  pieces ;  and  innumerable  rocks,  of  many  tons'  weight,  any  one  of 
which  was  sufficient  to  carry  with  it  destruction  to  any  of  the  labors  of 
man*  The  spot  on  the  mountain,  from  which  the  slip  was  loosened,  is  now 
a  naked,  white  rock ;  and  its  pathway  downward  is  indicated  by  deep 
channels,  or  furrows  grooved  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  down  one 
of  which  pours  a  stream  of  water,  sufficient  to  carry  a  common  saw-miH. 

*  From  this  place  to  the  Notch,  there  is  almost  a  continual  ascent,  gene- 
tally  gradual,  but  sometimes  steep  and  sudden.     The  narrow  pathway  pro- 
ceeds along  the  stream,  sometimes  crossing  it,  and  shifting  from  the  side 
of  one  mountain  to  the  other,  as  either  furnishes  a  less  precarious  foothold 
for  the  traveller  than  its  fellow.  *  Occasionally  it  winds  up  the  side  of  the 
steep  to  such  a  height,  as  to  leave,  on  one  hand  or  the  other,  a  gulf  of 
unseen  depth ;  for  Uie  foliage  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  is  impervious  to  the 
sight.    The  Notch  itself  is  formed  by  a  sudden  projection  of  rock  from 
the  mountain  on  the  right  or  northerly  side,  rising  perpendicularly  to  a 
great  height, — ^probably  seventy  or  eighty  feet, — and  by  a  large  mass  of 
rock  on  U^e  left  side,  which  has  tumbled  from  its '  ancient  location,  and 
taken  a  position  within  ttoenty  feet  of  its  opposite  neighbor.     The  length 
of  the  Notch  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  rods.     The  moment  it  is 
passed,  the  moimtains  seem  to  have  vanished.     A  level  meadow,  over- 
grown with  long  grass  and   wild  flowers,  and  spotted  with   tufts  of 
shrubbery,  spreads  itself  before  the  astonished  eye,  on  the  left,  and  a 
swamp  or  thicket,  on  the  right,  conceals  the  ridge  of  mountains  which 
extend  to  tUS  north :  the  road  separates  this  thicket  from  the  meadow. 
Not  far  from  the  Notch,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road,  several  springs 
issue  from  the  rocks  that  compose  the  base  of  the  mountain,  unite  in  the 
thicket,  and  form  the  Saco  river.     This  little  stream  runs  across  the  road 
into  the  meadow,  where  it  almost  loses  itself  in  its  meandering  €unong  the 
bogs,  but  again  collects  its  waters  and  passes  under  the  ro^  that  makes 
the  southerly  wall  of  the  Notch.    It  is  here  invisible  for  several  rods,  and 
its  presence  is  indicated  only  by  its  noise,  as  it  rolls  through  its  rugged 
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tonnel.  In  wet  seasons  and  freshets,  probably  a  portion  of  tbe  water 
passes  oyer  the  fragments  of  rock,  which  are  here  wedged  together,  and 
form  an  arch  or  covering  for  the  natural  bed  of  the  stream. 

*  The  sensations  which  affect  the  corporeal  faculties,  as  one  views  these 
stupendous  creations  of  Omnipotence,  are  absolutely  afflicting  and  painful. 
If  you  look  at  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  when  a  cloud  passes  towards 
them,  it  is  impossible  for  the  eye  to  distinguish,  at  such  a  height,  which  is 
in  motion,  the  mountain,  or  the  cloud ;  and  this  deception  of  vision  pro- 
duces a  dizziness,  which  few  spectators  have  nerve  enough  to  endure  for 
many  minutes.  If  the  eye  be  fixed  on  the  crags  and  masses  of  rock,  that 
project  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  the  lesh  involuntarily  quivers, 
and  die  limbs  seem  to  be  impelled  to  retreat  from  a  scene  that  threatens 
impendent  destruction.  If  the  thoughts  which  crowd  upon  the  intellectual 
fiiculties  are  less  painful  than  these  sensations  of  flesh  and  blood,  they  are 
too  sublime  and  overwhelming  to  be  described.  The  frequent  alterations 
and  great  changes,  that  have  manifestly  taken  place  in  these  majestic 
masses,  since  they  were  first  piled  together  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  are 
ctkolated  to  awaken  "  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  the  soul."  If  the 
"•everlasting  hills"  thus  break  in  pieces,  and  shake  the  shaggy  covering 
from  their  sides,  who  will  deny  that 

**  This  earthly  globe,  the  creature  of  a  day, 

Though  built  by  God's  right  hand,  shall  pass  away  ?— 

The  son  himself,  by  gathering  clouds  oppressed, 

Shall,  in  his  silent,  dark  paviUon  rest ; 

B^  gdden  urn  shall  br^k,  and,  useless,  lie 

Among  the  common  ruins  of  the  sky ; 

TfaMB  stars  rush  headlong,  in  the  wud  commotion. 

And  bathe  their  ghttering  foreheads  in  the  ocean  V* 

'Reflection  needs  not  the  authority  of  inspiration  to  warrant  a  belief,  that 
this  antic^iation  is  something  more  than  poetical.  History  and  philosophy 
teach  its  troth,  or,  at  least,  its  probability.  The  melandioly  imaginings 
whieh  it  excites  are  relieved  by  the  conviction  that  the  whole  of  God's  ere- 
ttion  is  nothing  less 

"  Than  a  cajmcions  reservoir  of  means, 
Fonned  for  his  use,  and  ready  at  his  will ;" 

and  that,  if  this  riobe  should  be  resolved  into  chaos,  it  will  undergo  a  new 
organization,  and  be  re-moulded  into  scenes  of  beauty,  and  abodes  of  hap- 
pmess.  Such  may  be  the  order  of  nature,  to  be  unfolded  in  a  perpetual 
series  of  material  production  and  decay — of  creation  and  dissolution — a 
nagnificent  procession  of  worlds  and  systems,  in  the  march  of  eternity.** 

A  few  weeks  after  the  slide  mentioned  in  the  above  description,  a  dis« 
aster  occurred  which  occasioned  the  destraction  of  the  interesting  family 
to  which  allusion  is  there  made. 

The  afternoon  had  been  rainy,  and  the  weather  continued  so  till  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  wfien  it  cleared  away.  About  the  same  hour,  a 
reat  noise  was  heard,  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  likQ  the  rushing 
^own  of  rocks  and  much  water  from  the  mountains.  The  next  morning, 
tbe  people,  at  Conway,  could  perceive  that  some  disaster,  of  no  ordinary 

*  J.  T.  Bttddngfaam. 
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character,  had  happened,  by  the  appearance  of  the  mountains  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  On  repairing  to  the  spot,  they  found  the  house  of  Mr.  Wil- 
ley,  standing  near  the  Notch,  unhurt,  but  destitute  of  any  of  the  family. 
It  is  supposed  that  they  left  it  in  their  fright,  and  were  instantly  swept 
away,  and  buried  under  the  rocks  and  earth  which  were  borne  down  by 
the  freshet.  This  family  consisted  of  Mr.  Willey,  his  wife,  ^ve  children, 
and  two  hired  men,  all  of  whom  were  suddenly  swept  from  time  to  eter- 
nity, by  this  lamentable  disaster.  Had  they  remained  in  the  house,  they 
would  probably  have  been  safe. 

The  central  and  western  parts  of  Maine  are  mountainoas.  The  highest 
mountains '  are  the  Katahcun,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  the 
Speckled,  Bald,  Bigelow,  and  Ebeeme  mountains.  The  range  between 
the  rivers  Hudson  and  Connecticut,  and  this  last  and  lake  Champlain, 
is  called  the  Crreen  Mountains,  an  appellation  which  it  has  received 
from  its  perpetual  verdure,  being  covered  on  its  western  side  with  hem- 
lock, pine,  spruce,  and  other  evergreens.  These  mountains  are  from 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  much  intersected  with  valleys,  and  abound- 
ing in  springs  and  streams.  Vegetation  decreases  on  approaching  their 
summits ;  the  trees  diminish  in  size,  and  frequently  terminate  in  a  shrub- 
bery of  spruce  and  hemlock,  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  branches  so 
interwoven  as  to  prevent  all  passage  through  them.  The  sides  of  the 
mountains  are  generally  rugged  and  irregular ;  some  of  them  have  large 
apertures  and  caves.  Their  tops  are  coated  with  a  compact  and  firm  moss, 
which  lies  in  extensive  beds,  and  is  sometimes  of  a  consistency  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  man  without  being  broken  through.  These  mosses  absorb  a 
great  deal  of  moisture,  and  affi>rd  wet  and  marshy  j^aces,  which  in  the 
vi'arm  season  are  the  constant  resort  of  water  fowl.  The  loftiest  summits 
are  Kiliington  Peak,  near  Rutland ;  Camel's  Rump,  between  Montpe* 
lier  and  Burlington,  and  Mansfield  Mountain,  a  few  miles  farther  north, 
all  which  are  more  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Ascutney,  a  single  mountain  near  Windsor,  is  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height. 

The  range  called  Green  Mountains  in  Vermont,  enters  the  west  part 
of  Massachusetts  from  the  north,  and  forms  the  Hoosac  and  Tagkan- 
nuc  Ridges,  which  run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  south,  into  Connecticut. 
The  most  elevated  peaks  of  the  Tagkannuc  Ridge  are  Saddle  Mountain  in 
the  north,  four  thousand  feet  high,  and  Tagkannuc  Mountain  in  the  south, 
three  thousand  feet.  No  summits  of  the  Hoosac  Ridge  much  ^ceed  half 
these  elevations.  Mount  Holyoke,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Northampton, 
commands  a  prospect  of  the  highest  beauty ;  the  waters  of  the  Connecticut 
wind  about  its  base,  giving  fertility  and  wealth  of  vegetation  to  the  surround- 
ing country.  On  its  top  a  shanty  is  erected,  in  which  refreshments  are  kept  for 
the  visitors  who  at  favorable  seasons  make  this  exsursion  in  great  numbers. 
There  are  two  distinct  chains  belonging  to  the  Alleghany  range  in  the 
slate  of  "New  York,  the  Catskill  and  the  WallkilJ.  The  CatskiU,  which  is 
the  most  northern,  is  the  continuation  of  the  pr6per  Alleghany  or  western 
chain  ;  the  eastern  is  called,  by  some  geographers,  Wallkill. 

A  visit  to  the  Catskill  is  a  favorite  excursion  of  northern  travellers,  and 
i^veral  days  may  be  spent  very  agreeably  in  examining  the  grand  and 
romantic  scenery  of  the  neighborhood.  Pine  Orchard  is  a  small  plain, 
Hwo  thousand  two  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  above  the  Hudson,  sc&ttered 
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with  forest  trees,  and  furnished  with  an  elegant  house  of  great  size.  Im- 
Biediately  below  is  seen  a  wild  and  mouniainoua  region,  finely  conlrastinff 
with  the  cultivated  country  beyond,  which  presents  every  variety  of  hill 
Mid  Tatley,  interspersed  with  town.hamlei,  and  cottage. 

The  hills  of   Wtekawkm  are  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  neatly 
DHioeiie  'he  city  of  New  York. 


The  HigAlaJidt  of  (he  Hudson,  or  Fishkill  Mountains,  which  first  appear 
"bout  fortj'  miles  from  New  York,  are  marked  for  their  sublimity  and 


crnndeur,  and  interesting  from  their  connection  with  many  gieU  eventi 
"i  ihe  revolution.  This  chain  is  sixteen  miles  in  width,  and  extends  twenty 
tniles  along  both  sides  of  the  Hudson.     The  height  of  the  principal  ha4 
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been  estimated  at  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet.  The 
Peruvian  Mountains  consist  of  a  lofty  tract  in  the  northern  part  of  Neiv 
York,  being  round  the  sources  of  the  Hudson,  and  separating  the  waters; 
of  Lake  Champlain  from  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  They  received  their 
name  from  the  supposition  that  they  contained  mineral  treasures.  Their 
loftiest  summit,  called  Whiteface,  is  about  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  Lake  Champlain. 

The  Apalachian  chain  in  Pennsylvania  spreads  to  its  widest  limits,  and 
covers  with  its  various  ranges  more  than  one  half  of  the  state.      The 
greatest  width  of  the  chain  equals  two  hundred  miles.     It  consists  of  pa- 
rallel ridges  sometimes  little  distant  from  each  other,  and  at  other  times 
with  valleys  twenty  or  thirty  miles  broad  lying  between  them.     The  rang-e 
nearest  the  coast  is  called  the  South  Mountain,  and  is  a  continuation  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia.     This,  however,  is  hardly  a  distinct  ridge, 
but  only  an  irregular  series  of  rocky,  broken  eminences,  sometimes  disap- 
pearing altogether,  and  at  others  spreading  out  several  miles  in  breadth. 
These  eminences  lie  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  their  height  does  not  exceed  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  surrounding  country.     Beyond  these  are  the  Kittatinny  or  Blue  Moun- 
tains, which  extend  from  Maryland  to  New  Jersey  across  the  Susquehanna 
and  Delaware.     Farther  westward  are  the  ridges  bearing  the  names  of  the 
Sideling  Hills,  Ragged  Mountains,  Great  Warrior  Mountain,  East  Will's 
Mountain,  till  we  come  to  the  Alleghany  Ridge,  the  highest  range,  and 
from  which  this  whole  chain  has  in  common  language  received  the  name 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.     The  highest  summits  are  between  three  and 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     West  of  the  Alleghany  are 
the  Laurel  and  Chesnut  Ridges. 

These  mountains  are  in  general  covered  with  thick  forests.  The  Laurel 
Mountams  are  overgrown  on  their  eastern  front  with  the  tree  from  which 
they  are  named.  The  wide  valleys  between  the  great  ridges  are  filled 
wita  a  multitude  of  hills,  confusedly  scattered  up  and  down.  The  tops  of 
the  ridges  sometimes  exhibit  long  ranges  of  table  land,  two  or  three  miles 
broad ;  some  of  them  are  steep  on  one  side,  and  extend  with  a  long  slope 
on  the  other.  These  mountains  are  traversed  by  the  great  streams  of  the 
Susquehanna  chain,  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Ohio. 

The  WaUkill,  which  crosses  the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  forty  miles 
below  the  Catskill,  is  the  continuaHon  of  the  Blue  Ridgej  or  Eastern  Chain, 
which  is  the  most  general  appellatiom  for  the  extensive  ridge  which  fronts 
the  Atlantic.  The  eastern  and  west^n  ranges  run  parallel  to  each  other, 
south-west,  till  on  the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  they  unite 
in  a  knot  which  has  been  called  the  Alleghany  Arch,  because  the  principal 
chain  embraces  there  in  a  curve  all  its  collaterals  from  the  east.  A  little 
farther  to  the  south,  but  still  in  North  Carolina,  a  second  knot  unites  all  the 
collateral  ridges  from  tlie  west,  and  forms  a  culminating  point  of  heads  of 
rivers.  The  second  bifurcation  stretches  south-west  and  then  west,  and 
the  name  of  the  ^  Cumberland  Mountains  through  the  whole  state  of  Ten- 

*  Among  the  Enchanted  Monntains,  a  name  given  to  several  spurs  of  the  Cumber 
land  Ridge,  are  some  very  singular  footprints  marked  in  the  solid  limestone  rock. 
These  an  tracks  of  men,  horses,  and  other  animals,  as  distinctly  marked  as  though  bat 
yesterday  impressed  in  clay  or  mortar.  Their  appearance  often  indicates  that  the  feet 
which  made  them  had  ^dden,   as  if  in<  descending  a  declivity  of  soft  clay.    The 
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lessee,  while  the  proper  Alleghany  Chain,  left  almost  alone,  continues  its 
:-ouise  to  ihe  south-west,  and  compieies  the  boundary  of  Georgia  and  the 
two  Carolinas.  From  the  Alleghany  Arch,  there  are  three  principal  ridges 
or  ramifications  of  the  Alleghany,  running  north-east  and  nearly  parallel 
lo  each  other,  namely,  the  Alleghany  Proper,  the  North  Mountain,  and 
ihe  Blue  Ridge.  Of  the  last  ridge  the  highest  summits  ate  the  Otter 
Peaks.  The  derated  district  of  South  Carolina  presents  seven  or  eight 
inouniatns  running  In  regular  directions,  the  most  diatinguished  of  which 
is  the  *Table  Mountain.  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  peculiar  felicity  of  illustra- 
tion, ctilled  the  range  of  the  AUeghanies  ihe  spine  of  the  United  States; 
^^parating  the  eastern  from  the  western  waters,  and  the  whole  of  the  lerri- 
lorj'  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic  into  three  natural  divisions,  maie- 
ri^ly  differing  from  each  other  in  climate,  configuration,  soil,  and  produce ; 
mmely,  the  coast,  the  mountains,  and  the  western  territory. 

In  extent,  in  elevation,  and  in  breadth,  tlie  Rocky  MountatTU  far  exceed 
the  AlleKhaniea  of  the  Eastern  Slates.  Their  mean  breadth  is  two  huD- 
dred  miu!s,  and  where  broadest,  three  hundred.  Their  height  must  be 
very  great,  since,  when  first  seen  by  Captain  Lewis,  they  were  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant.  On  a  nearer  approach,  the  suUitnity  of 
hhe  promect  is  increased,  by  the  appearance  of  range  rising  behind  raiw[e. 
each  yielding  in  height  to  its  successor,  till  the  moat  distant  is  mingled 
with  ihe  clouds.  In  this  lofty  region  the  ranges  are  covered  ivith  snow  in 
tlu  middle  of  Juoe.    From  this  uist  circumstance,  these  ranges  have  been 
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J  denominated  the  Shining   Mountains — an  appellation  mnch 

more  appropriate  than  that  of  the  Bocky  or   Stony  Mauntaim,  a  property 

human  ft«  have  nnifonnl)'  ax  loea,  with  the  exception  of  one  track,  which  is  Ih  iifhl 
lo  be  that  of  a  jie^o.  One  of  the  tracks  is  sijteeii  inches  kmg,  and  ihirteen  inthes 
wide  trom  toe  to  heel,  with  the  ball  of  the  hcrl  five  inches  in  diameter.  On  Ihe  shore 
of  ihe  Mississippi  is  a  similar  impression  of  the  humnn  ffet  in  a  mns^  of  limestone. 
No  sxisfaclorv  eiplanalion  has  been  givi^n  of  ihcs?  singular  appear.inccs. 

•  Tabic  Mounlain.  in  Pendleton  dislricl,  near  the  nonh-ivesl  corner  of  South  Caru- 
jiM,  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  ilamsay.    ■  Its  height  exceeds  three  thousand  feel,  and 
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possessed  by  all  mountains,  but  peculiar  to  none.  The  longitudinal  extent 
of  this  great  chain  is  immense,  running  as  far  north-west  as  sixty  degrees 
north  latitude,  and  perhaps  to  the  Frozen  Ocean  itself.  The  snows  and 
fountains  of  this  enormous  rajige,  from  the  thirty-eighth  to  the  forty-eighth 
degree  of  northern  latitude,  feed,  with  never-failing  supplies,  the  Missouri 
and  its  powerful  auxiliarv  streams. 

In  endeavoring  to  explore  these  Alpine  heights,  and  the  sources  of  the 
Bed  and  Arkansaw  rivers,  Captain  Pike  and  hiS  party  were  bewildered 
amidst  snows,  and  torrents,  and  precipices.     The  cold  was  so  intense,  that 
several  of  the  party  had  their  limbs  frostbitten,  and  were  obliged  to  be  aban* 
'doned  to  their  fate,  by  Pike  and  his  surviving  companions.     In  a  lateral 
xidge,  separating  the  valley  of  the  Arkansaw  from  that  of  the  Platte  river, 
tn  north  latitude   forty-one   degrees,  is  a  remarkable  peak,  called    the 
(rreat  White  Mountain ;  so  remarkable,  indeed,  as  to  be  known  to  all 
the  savage  tribes  for  hundreds  of  miles  round,  and  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
admiration  by  the  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico,  and  which  formed  the  boun- 
dary of  their  knowledge  to  the  north-west.     The  altitude  of  this  peak  was 
taken  on  the  base  of  a  mile  by  Pike,  and  found  to  be  ten  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty -one  feet  above  the  level  of  the  meadow  at  its  foot ; 
and  the  height  of  this  latter  was  estimated  at  eight  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  in  all,  eighteen' thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-one 
feet  of  absolute  elevation  ;  being  six  thousand  feet  higher  than  the  peak  of 
Tenerifie^  by  Humboldt's  measurement ;  or  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-one  feet  short  of  that  of  Chimborazo,  admitting  the  elevation  of 
this  last  to  be  twenty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet. 
Captain  Pike  and  his  companions  never  lost  sight  of  this  tremendous  peak, 
unless  in  a  valley,  for  the  space  of  ten  weeks,  wandering  amongst  the 
mountains.     What  is  the  elevation  at  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  can  only 
be  matter  of  mere  conjecture.     The  level  of  the  river,  where  they'left  their 
canoes,  could  not  be  less  than  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  how 
high  the  mountains  rose  above  this  point  the  narrative  does  not  inform  us, 
and  hardly  gives  us  any  data  to  decide.     The  central  chain,  as  usual,  is 
marked  in  the  map  as  highest,  and  covered  with  snow  during  the  whole 
year.     The  latitude  is  between  forty-five  and  forty-seven  degrees;  and 
between  these  parallels,  in  Europe,  the  lower  limit  of  perpetual  congelation 
is  fixed  at  from  nine  to  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  summits  of  this  snowy  range  were  Jess 
than  eight  thousand  five  hundred  or  nine  thousand  feet  high,  making  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  the  greater  coldness  of  the  American  continent. 
Captain  Clarke  allows  this  central  range  to  be  sixty  miles  across,  and  that 

thirty  farms  may  be  distinguished  at  any  one  view  from  its  top  by  the  unaided 
«re.  Its  side  is  an  abrupt  precipice  nine  hundred  feel  deep,  and  nearly  perpen- 
dicular. The  valley  underneath  appears  to  be  as  much  below  the  level  as  the  lop  ol' 
the  mountain  towers  above  it.  This  precipice  is  called  the  Lover's  Leap.  To  those 
who  are  ia  the  valley  it  looks  like  an  immense  wall  stretching  up  to  heaven.  At 
its  base  lie  whitening  in  the  sun  the  bones  of  various  animals  that  had  incautiously 
advanced  too  near  its  edge.     Its  summit  is  often  surrounded  with  clouds. 

•'  The  gradual  ascent  of  the  country  from  the  seacoast  to  this  western  extremity  of 
the  State,  added  to  the  height  of  this  mountain,  must  place  its  top  more  than  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Large  masses  of  snow  tumble 
down  from  the  side  of  this  mountain  in  the  winter  season,  the  fall  of  which  has  bee:i 
heard  seven, miles.  Its  stunmit  is  the  resort  of  deer  and  bears.  Wild  pigeons  resoi 
to  it  in  such  flocks  as  sometimes  to  break  the  limbs  of  the  trees  m  which  tney  alight.^ 
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the  shortest  road  across  the  different  ranges  is  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fortr  miles,  besides  two  hundred  miles  more,  before  we  can  reach  a  navi- 
gable HTer.  In  their  first  passage  across  these  tremendous  mountains,  the 
American  party  sufiered  every  thing  which  hungeTi  cold,  and  fatigue,  could 
impose,  daring  three  weeks.  They  were  compelled  to  melt  the  snow  fc^ 
their  portable  soup;  many  of  their  horses  (which  they  used  for  conveying 
their  baggage,  or  for  riding,)  were  foundered  by  falls  from  precipices ;  the 
men  became  feeble  through  excessive  toil,  and  sickly  from  ^ant  of  food,  as 
there  are  no  wild  animals  in  these  inhospitable  regions ;  and,  but.  for  an 
occasional  meal  of  horse  flesh,  the  whole  party  must  have  perished.  In 
retoming  home  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  their  state  was  little  betr 
ter.  Having  again  come  in  sight  of  the  mountains,  in  the  middle  of  May, 
they  attempted  to  pass  them  but  in  vain,  on  account  of  the  snow,  which 
lay  from  six  to  ten  feet  deep,  and  were  obliged  to  return,  and  rest  in  the 
plains  to  the  twenty -fourth  of  June.  These  mountains  arO)  therefore,  a 
far  more  formidable  barrier  to  the  Pacific,  than  the  AUeghanies  to  the  back 
country,  and  can  be  passed  with  great  difficulty  only  for  three  months  in 
the  year,  namely,  from  the  latter  end  of  June  to  the  latter  end  of  Sep* 
tember. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Missouri  Advocate  for  the  following  account  of 
General  Ashley's  discoveries  in  this  quarter.  He  considers  it  quite  possi- 
ble to  form  a  route  across  this  formidable  barrier  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  route  proposed,  after  leaving  St.  Louis,  and  passing  generally  on  the 
■north  side  of  the  Missouri  river,  strikes  the  river  Platte,  a  short  distance 
above  its  junction  with  the  Missouri ;  then  pursues  the  waters  of  the  Platte 
to  their  sources,  and,  in  continuation,  crosses  the  head-waters  of  what  Gen- 
eral Ashley  believes  to  be  the  Rio  Colorado  of  the  west,  and  stnkes,  for 
the  first  time,  a  ridge  or  single  connecting  chain  of  mountains,  running 
from  north  to  south.  This  however  presents  no  difficulty,  as  a  wide  gap 
is  found  apparently  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  a' passage.  After  passing 
this  gap,  the  route  proposed  falls  directly  on  a  river,  called  by  George  Ash* 
ley  the  Buenaventura,  and  runs  from  that  river  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The. 
free  of  the  country*  in  general,  is  a  continuation  of  high,  rugsed,  and  bar- 
ren mountains ;  the  summits  of  which  are  either  timbered  with  pine,  quak- 
ing-asp, or  cedar ;  or,  in  fact,  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  Other 
parts  are  hilly  and  undulating ;  and  the  valleys  and  table-knds  (exc^t 
on  the  borders  of  water-courses,  which  are  more  or  less  timbered  with  cot- 
ton-wood and  willows,)  are  destitute  of  wood ;  but  this  indispensable  arti- 
cle is  sabstituted  by  an  herb,  called  by  the  hunters  wild  sage,  which  grows 
from  one  to  five  feet  high,  and  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  most  Pftrts 
of  the  country.  The  sterility  of  the  country  generally  is  almost  incredible 
That  part  oi  it,  however,  bounded  by  the  three  ranges  of  mountains,  and 
watered  by  the  sources  of  (he  supposed  Buenaventura,  is  less  sterile  ;  yet 
the  proportion  of  arable  land,  even  within  those  limits,  is  comparatively 
snuiU ;  and  no  district  of  the  country  visited  by  General  Ashley,  or  of 
which  he  obtained  satisfactory  information,  ofiers  inducements  to  civilized 
people,  sufficient  to  justify  an  expectation  of  permanent  settlement  The 
river  visited  by  General  Ashley,  and  which  he  believes  to  be  the  Rio  Colo* 
ndo  of  the  west,  is,  at  about  fifty  miles  from  its  most  northern  source; 
eighty  yards  wide^  At  this  point.  General  Ashley  embarked  and  descend'* 
•d  th«  nrtXf  which  gradually  ioczeaaed  in  width  to  one  hundred  and  righly 
2* 
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yards.  In  passing  through  the  monntains,  the  channel  is  contracted  to 
fifty  or  sixty  yards,  and  so  much  obstructed  by  rocks  as  to  make  its  descent 
extremely  dangerous,  and  its  ascent  impracticable.  After  descending  this 
river  about  four  hundred  miles,  General  Ashley  shaped  his  course  north- 
wardly, and  fell  upon  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  sources  of  the  Buenayen- 
mra ;  he  represents  those  branches  as  bold  streams,  from  twenty  to  fifty 
yards  wide,  forming  a  junction  a  few  miles  below  where  he  crossed  them, 
and  then  emptying  into  a  lake  (called  Grand  Lake,)  represented  by  the 
Indians  as  being  forty  or  fifty  miles  wide,  and  sixty  or  seventy  miles  long. 
This  information  is  strengthened  by  that  of  the  white  hunters,  who  have 
explored  parts  of  the  lake.  The  Indians  represent,  that  at  the  extreme 
west  end  of  this  lake,  a  large  river  flows  out,  and  runs  in  a  westward  di- 
rection. General  Ashley,  when  on  those  waters,  at  first  thought  it  proba- 
ble they  were  the  sources  of  the  Multnomah :  but  the  account  given  by 
the  Indians,  supported  by  the  opinion  of  some  men  belonging  to  &e  -Hud-^ 
son  Bay  Company,  confirms  him  in  the  belief,  that  they  are  the  head-waters 
of  the  river  represented  as  the  Buenaventura.  To  the  north  and  north- 
west from  the  Grand  Lake,  the  country  is  represented  as  abounding  in 
salt.  The  Indians  west  of  the  mountains  are  remarkably  well  disposed 
towards  the  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  the  Eutaws  and  Flatheads  are 
particularly  so,  and  express  a  g^at  wish  that  the  Americans  should  visit 
them  frequently. 

A  large  number  of  lateral  ranges  project  to  the  south-east,  east,  and 
north-east  of  the  main  range.  Where  the  Missouri  enters  the  plains,  is 
the  most  eastern  projection ;  and  from  where  the  Jaune  leaves  the  snowy 
range,  there  is  a  lateral  range,  running  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
south-east,  which  is  intersected  by  the  Bighorn  river.  As  these  mountains 
have  not  yet  been  explored  by  the  eye  of  geological  science,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  any  thing  respecting  their  component  parts  ;  but,  from  every  thing 
that  we  can  learn  from  Pike  and  Clarke,  they  seem  to  be  chiefly  granitic. 
No  volcanoes  have  yet  been  discovered  amongst  them ;  but  strange  una- 
sual  noises  w^re  heard  from  the  mountains,  by  the  American  party,  when 
stationed  above  the  falls  of  the  Missouri.  These  sounds  seemed  to  come 
from  the  north-west.  *  Since  our  arrival  at  the  falls,'  says  the  narrative, 
'  we  have  repeatedly  heard  a  strange  noise  coming  from  the  mountains,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  west.  It  is  heard  at  diflerent  periods  of  the  day  and 
night :  sometimes  w^en  the  air  is  perfectly  still  and  unclouded,  and  con- 
sists of  one  stroke  only,  or  of  five  or  six  discharges  in  quick  succession.  It 
is  loud,  and  resembles  precisely  the  sound  of  a  six  pounder  at  the  distance 
of  three  miles.  The  Indians  had  before  mentioned  this  noise  like  thun- 
der, but  we  had  paid  no  attention  to  it  The  watermen  also  of  the  party 
say,  that  the  Pawnees  and  Ricaras  give  the  same  account  of  a  similiur 
noise  made  in  the  Black  Mountains,  to  the  westward  of  them.*  Again, 
near  the  same  place,  it  is  afterwards  said :  '  They  heard,  about  sunset,  two 
discharges  of  the  tremendous  mountain  artillery.'  Not  a  word  more 
occurs  upon  the  subject ;  but  we  know  that  similar  explosions  take  place 
among  the  mountains  near  the  head  of  the  Washita,  and  among  the  moun 
tains  of  Namhi,  near  the  sources  of  the  Red  river. 

In  our  present  state  of  ignorance  respecting  these  mountains,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  a  solution  of  this  phenomenon,  though  it  may  proceed  from 
acftoe' distant  volcano,  which,  like  Stromboli,  may  be  in  a  state  of  constant 
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idinty,  but  more  irregalarly.  It  is  well  known  that  the  sounds  of  Toka* 
noes  are  heard  at  very  great  distances,  as  at  Guatimala,  where  the  sound 
of  the  Yolcano  of  Cotopaxi  was  distinctly  heard,  though  more  than  two 
hondred  and  twenty  miles  distant.  Some  indications  of  volcanoes  had 
been  seen  by  the  American  party,  when  ascending  the  river,  about  sixty 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Missouri,  where  they  passed  several 
very  high  bluffs  on  the  south  side,  one  of  which  had  been  lately  a  burning 
volcano,  as  the  pumice  stones  lay  very  thick  around  it,  and  emitted  a 
strong  sulphureous  smell.  Similar  appearances  are  mentioned  by  Macken- 
zie, as  taking  place  among  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  their  eastern  side,  in 
wnih  latitude  fifty-six  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees  west  longi- 
tude. *  Mr.  Mackay,'  says  he,  '  informed  me,  that  in  passing  over  Uie 
numntains,  he  observed  several  chasms  in  the  earth  that  emitted  heat  and 
smoke,  which  diffused  a  strong  sulphureous  stench.'  From  all  these 
drcamstances  combined,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the  sound  proceeds  from 
some  very  distant  and  unknown  volcano. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  about  midway  between  the 
Bocky  Mountains  and  the  Alleghanies,  lies  a  broad  range  of  mountains, 
caUed  the  Ozarks,  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  in  length,  elbont  one  hundred 
broad,  and  having  an  elevation  varying  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet 
aboTe  the  sea.  This  range  of  low  mountains,  which  is  penetrated  by  two 
bnnches  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Arkansas  and  Red  river,  was  nearly  alto- 
gether unknown  till  within  these  few  years.  It  is  parallel  with  the  range 
<tf  the  Alleghanies,  making  an  angle  of  about  forty  degrees  with  the  great 
nnge  of  the  Andes.  As  far  as  tae  Ozarks  have  yet  been  explored,  the 
gnaites  and  older  primitive  rocks  are  found  at  the  lowest  part,  being  sur- 
mounted by  those  of  more  recent  formation.  The  reverse  of  this  is  observ- 
ed in  the  Kocky  Mountains.  A  similar  range  of  broken  and  hilly  country 
commences  on  the  Ouisconsin  river  and  extends  north  to  Lake  Superior. 
It  is  called  the  Wisconsin  or  Ouisconsin  Hills. 

GENERAL   REMARKS  ON  MOUNTAINS. 

Moontains  are  si^posed  by  naturalists  to  have  different  origins,  and  to  date 
their  oommencement  from  various  periods.  Those  which  form  a  chain,  and  an 
eofered  vith  snow,  are  accounted  primitive,  or  antediluvian.  They  greatly  ex 
eeed  all  other  mooniains  in  height;  in  general  their  elevation  is  veiy  sudden, 
lad  their  ascent  steep  and  difficult.  They  are  composed  of  vast  masses  of  qaartz,  des- 
litBte  of  sheUs,  and  of  dl  organized  marine  matter ;  and  appear  to  descend  almost  per* 
padicnlarly  into  the  body  <^  the  earth.  Of  this  land  are  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the 
njimnakh  ranges,  the  Atlas,  and  the  Andes.  Another  class  are  of  volcanic  origin* 
Thete  are  either  detached  or  surrounded  with  groups  of  lower  hills,  the  soil  of  which  is 
htufed  up  in  disorder,  and  consists  of  gravel  and  other  loose  substances.  Among 
these  are  Mount  ^tna  and  Vesuvius.  A  third  class  of  mountains,  whether  grouped  or 
isolated,  are  such  as  are  composed  of  stratified  earth  or  stone,  consisting  of  difi^rent 
mbttances  of  various  colors.  The  interior  consists  of  numerous  strata,  almost  hori- 
aptally  disposed,  containing  shells,  marine  productions,  and  fish  bones  in  great-  quan- 
*ines.  The  strata  of  mooatains  which  are  lower  and  of  mote  recent  date,  sometimes 
ippear  to  rise  firom  the  side  of  primitive  mountains  which  they  surround,  and  of  whiflh 
thef  fonn  the  first  step  in  the  ascent. 

The  mountains  in  Asia  are  the  most  elevated  and  imposing  in  the  world.  Of  these 
he  Himmaleh  chain  is  the  highest ;  one  of  its  peaks,  Dhawalaghiri,  reaching  the  alti- 
ode  of  twenty-eight  thousand  and  ninety-six  feet,  and  several  exceeding  twenty-four 
HoQsand.  Aihca  has  some  extensive  chains  of  mountains,  but  the  altitudes  of  oni^  a 
ew  have  been  ascertained.  Mont  Blanc  is  the  highest  summit  of  Europe,  reaching  an 
defitionof  fifteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  uirty-five  feet.  The  Andes  of  Sooth 
4  3 
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j^wMonmat  pnueat  the  most  strikmg  and  stopendoos  features ;  catenctoi  volcanoes,  and 
immense  chasms  of  an  almost  perpendicular  descent.  Chimborazo,  the  highest  pomt  d. 
the  Andes,  reaches  twenty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet ;  in  many 
places  the  peaks  rise  to  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  feet,  though  in  others  they  sink  to 
less  than  one  thousand. 

In  general,  all  the  chains  of  mmmtains  in  the  same  continent,  seem  to  have  e  mutna. 
connection  more  or  less  apparent ;  they  form  a  sort  of  f]*ame*work  to  the  land,  and  ap- 
pear in  the  origin  of  things  to  have  determined  the  shape  which  it  was  to  assume ;  bat 
this  analogy,  were  we  to  generalize  too  much,  would  lead  us  into  error.  There  are 
many  chains,  which  have  very  little,  or,  rather,  no  afilnity  to  each  other.  Such  are  ihe 
mountains  of  Scandinavia  and  of  Scotland,  mountains  as  independent  as  the  cJiaractwr 
of  the  natkms  who  inhabit  them. 
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1.  Long's  Peak,  the  highest  of  the  Rocky  Moontains,  Missoori  Teiritory,    .  .  12,000 

5.  James's  Peak,        ...       do.      ...      do.      ..        .    11,500 
3.  Inferior  peaks  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  varying  firom  10,700  to       ...   7,200 

i  4.  Mt.  Wadungton,  the  highest  of  the  White  Hills,  New  Hampshire,                 6,234 

6.  Inferior  peaks  of  the  White  Hills,  varying  from  5,328  to 4,356 

6.  Mooshiltock  Mt.,  Grafton  County,  New  Hampshire, 4,636 

7.  Mansfield  or  Chin  Mt.,  Chittenden  County,  Vermont,        4,279 

8.  Camels*  Buinp,        ...     do    ...    .     do 4,188 

9.  Shrewsbury  Peak,  Butland  County,        .    .     do 4^034 

10.  Saddleback  Mt.,  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,        4,000 

11.  Table  Mountain,  Pendleton  District,  South  Carolina, 4,000 

12.  PeaksofOtter,  Bedford  County,  Virginia,        3,955 

13.  EiUington  Peak,  Butland  County,  Vermont,       '  .    3,924 

14.  BoundTop,  the  highest  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  New  York,  .    .    .3,804 

15.  HighPeak,  one  of  the  highest  of  do.        .    do.    .     .     do 3,718 

16.  Grand  Monadnock,  Cheshire  County,  New  Hampshire,        .3,718 

17.  Manchester  Mountain,  Bennington  County,  Vermont,        3,706 

16.   Ascutn^  Mountain,  Windsor     ...  do.     ..    do 3,320 

19.  Ozark  Mountains,  Arkansas  Territory,  average  hei^t, 3,200 

20.  Wachuset  Mountain,  or  Mount  Adams,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  .  2,990 

21.  Whiteface  Mountain,  Essex  County,  New  York,        2,690 

22.  Eearsarge  Mountain,  Hillsborough  County,  New  Hampshire,        ....  2,460 
83.   Alleghany  Mountains,  average  height,  2,400 

24.  Porcupine  Mountains,  Chippeway  County,  south  of  Lake  Superior,  .  2,200 

25.  Cumberland  Mountains,  averace  height,       2,200 

96.   Moose  Mountain,  New  Hampukire,        2,008 

S7.  New  Beacon,  the  highest  of  ttie  Highlands,  New  York,      ...             .    1jS58 
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CHAPTER  IJ.— VALLEYS. 

The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  the  largfest  in  the  world ;  and  diifers 
from  any  other  of  very  great  extent,  in  the  peculiar  distinctness  of  its  outline. 
It  is  bounded  south  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  west  hy  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
north  by  the  great  lakes  of  British  America,  and  east  hy  the  Apalachian 
Mountains.  Its  general  surface  may  he  classed  under  three  distinct  aspects ; 
the  thickly  timbered,  the  barren,  and  the  prairie  country.  This  valley 
extends  from  the  twenty-ninth  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel  oftiorth  latitude, 
and  exhibits  every  variation  of  temperature  from  the  climate  of  Canada  to 
that  of  Louisiana.  It  is  a  wide  extent  of  level  country,  in  which  the  various 
rivers,  inclosed  between  two  chains  of  mountains  three  thousand  miles  apart, 
find  a  common  centre,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  the  sea  by  a  single 
channel.  Geologically  considered,  this  immense  valley  presents  every 
where  the  aspect  of  what  is  called  secondary  formation.  Its  prevailing 
rocks  are  carbonate  of  lime,  disposed  in  the  most  regular  lamina,  masses  of 
limestone,  in  which  seashells  or  organic  remains  are  imbedded,  retaining 
their  distinct  and  original  form.  At  every  step,  is  presented  the  aspect  of 
a  country  once  covered  by  lakes  or  seas.  The  soil,  stones,  and  exuvis  of 
lake  or  river  formation,  are,  to  all  appearance,  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  In  the  alluvial  soils,  to  the  depth  of  from  twenty  to  an  hundred 
feet,  are  found  pebbles,  smoothed  by  the  evident  attrition  of  waters,  having 
the  appearances  of  those  masses  of  smoothed  pebbles  that  are  thrown  on  the 
seashore  by  the  dashing  of  the  surge.  J^eaves,  branches,  and  logs  are 
also  found  at  great  distances  from  the  points  where  wood  is  seen  at  present, 
and  at  great  depths  below  the  surface.  In  the  most  solid  blocks  of  lime- 
stone, split  for  building,  deers'  horns  and  other  animal  exuviss  are  found 
incorporated  in  the  solid  stone. 

•From  its  character  of  recent  formation,'  says  Mr.  Flint,  *£com  the 
prevalence  of  limestone  every  where,  from  the  decomposition  which  it  has 
undergone,  and  is  constantly  undergoing,  from  the  prevalence  of  decompo- 
sed limestone  in  the  soil,  probably,  results  another  general  attribute  of  this 
valley — its  character  generally  for  uncommon  fertility.  We  would  not  be 
understood  to  assert,  that  the  country  is  every  where  alike  fertile.  It  has 
ts  sterile  sections.  There  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  infinite  diversities  of 
soil,  from  the  richest  alluvions,  to  the  most  miserable  flint  knobs ;  ffom 
the  tangled  cane  brakes,  to  the  poorest  pine  hills.  There  are,  too,  it  is 
well  known,  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  wide  belts  that  have  a  surface 
of  sterile  sands,  or  only  covered  wm  a  sparse  vegetation  of  weeds  and 
coarse  grass.  But  of  the  country  in  general,  the  most  cursory  observer 
mast  have  remarked,  that,  compared  with  lands,  apparently  of  the  same 
character  in  other  regions,  the  lands  here  obviously  show  marks  of  singular 
fertility.  The  most  ordinary,  third  rate,  oak  lands,  will  bring  successive 
crops  of  wheat  and  maize,  without  any  manuring,  and  ^h  but  little  care 
of  cultivation.  The  pine  lands  of  the  southern  regions  are  in  many  places 
cultivated  for  years,  without  any  attempts  at  manuring  them.  The  same  fact 
18  Tisible  in  the  manner  in  which  vegetation  in  this  country  resists  drought. 
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Jt  is  a  proverb  on  the  good  lands,  that  if  there?  be  moisture  enough  to  bring  the 
corn  to  germinate,  and  come  up,  they  will  have  a  crop,  if  no  more  rain  falls* 
until  the  harvest.  We  have  a  thousand  times  observed  this  crop  continuing 
lA  advance  towards  a  fresh  and  vigorous  maturity,  under  a  pressure  of 
.  drought,  and  a  cJontinuance  of  cloudless  ardor  of  sun,  that  would  have 
burned  up  and  destroyed  vegetation  in  the  Atlantic  country. 

*  We  have  supposed  this  feitility  to  arise,  either  from  an  uncommon  pro- 
portion of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil ;  from  the  saline  impregnations 
mixed  with  the  earth,  as  evidenced  in  the  numberless  licks,  and  springs  of 
salt  water,  and  the  nitrous  character  of  the  soil,  wherever,  as  in  caves,  or 
under  buildings,  it  is  sheltered  from  moisture ;  or,  as  we  have  remarked, 
from  the  general  diffusion  of  dissolved  limestone,  and  marly  mixtures  ovei 
the  surface.  In  some  way,  spread  by  the  waters,  difused  through  the  soil, 
or  the  result  of  former  decomposition,  there  is  evidently  much  of  the  quick- 
ening and  fertilizing  power  of  lime  mixed  with  the  soil.' 

The  greatest  length  of  the  Valley  of  the  Missouri  is  twelve  hundred 
miles,  its  greatest  breadth  seyen  hundred.  In  the  direction  of  tlie  western 
rivers,  the  inclined  plain  of  the  Missouri  extends  eight  hundred  miles  from 
Uie  Chippewayan  Mountains,  and  rather  more  than  that  distance  from 
south  to  north,  from  the  southern  branches  of  the  Kansas,  to  the  extreme 
heads  of  the  northern  confluents  of  the  valley.  Ascending  from  the  lower 
targe  of  this  widely  extended  plain,  wood  becomes  more  and  more  scarce, 
antil  one  naked  surface  spreads  on  all  sides.  Even  the  lidges  and  chains 
of  mountains  partake  of  these  traits  of  desolation. 

The  celebrated  valley  called  the  American  Bottom  extends  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Piosa  Hills,  four  miles  above  the 
tnotith  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  several  miles  in  width,  and  has  a  soil  of 
astonishing  fertility.  It  has  all  the  disadvantages  attending  tracts  of  recent 
alluvion,  the  most  valuable  part?  of  it  being  liable  to  be  swept  away  by  the 
current  of  th^  Mississippi.  *  But  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  its  soil,'  says 
Major  Lonj?, '  makes  amends  for  the  insalubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  incon- 
venience 01  a  fiat  and  marshy  situation,  and  this  yalley  is  undoubtedly 
idestined  to  becoiae  one  of  the*  most  populous  parts  of  America.  We  were 
formerly  shown  here  h  field  that  had  been  cultivated,  without  manure,  one 
hundred  years  in  succession,  and  which  when  we  saw  it,  (in  August,  I8I6,) 
was  covered  with  a  very  luxuriant  growth  of  corn.' 

*Sbe  Ohio  Valley  is  divided  by  the  river  into  two  unequal  sections,  leaving 
on  the  north-west  side  eighty  thousand,  and  on  the  south-east  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  thousand  square  miles.  The  river  flows  in  a  deep  ravine  ^yb 
hutidred  and  fortv-eight  miles  long  in  a  straight  line,  and  nine  hundred 
and- ninety-eight  by  the  windings  of  the  stream.  In  its  natural  state  the 
Ohio  vall«y,  with  the  exception  of  thi&  central  plain,  was  covered  with  a 
dense  forest.  Open  savannahs  comi^ence  as  far  east  as  the  sources  of  the 
Muskir^m.  Like  the  plain  itself,  those  savannahs  expand  to  the  west- 
ward, and' on  the  Illinois  open  into  immense  prairies..  This  valley  may  be 
regarded  as  a  great  plain  inclining  from  the  Apalachian  system  of  the  north- 
west, obliquely  afid  deeply. cut  by  the  Ohio  and  its  numerous  confluents, 
into  chasms  fipm  ^  elevation  of  four  hundred  feet  to  nearly  the  level  oi 
the  jtreams.  On  the  higher  parts  of  the  valley,  the  banks  of  the  river  rise 
by  4oid  acclivities  which  wear  almost  a  mountainous  aspect.  This  bold 
•ness  of  outline  imperceptibly  softens  in  descending  the  Ohio,  and  on 
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a}>}iroachin^  ihe  Mississippi,  iii)  extent  of  level  woodland  bounds  ihe  hori- 
xou.  Ascending  the  rivers  of  ihe  south-east  slope,  the  scenery  becomes 
more  and  more  nig't^cd,  uiiiil  it  ttrrmili^es  in  the  ridges  of  the  Apalachian 
chninf  :  if  tlie  rivers  of  the  north-west  slope  are  followed,  on  the  contrary, 
we  hnd  the  landf^cape  broken  and  Varied  near  the  Ohio,  but  around  iheif 
sources  flat  and  monotonous. 

The  VaJletf  of  the  Hudson  varies  extremely  in*t8  width,  being  in  some 
places  contracted  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  stream ;  in  others 
cxioiiding  forty  miles.  On  the  borders  of  the  river  the  land  is  jieiierolly 
elevated.   The  Mohawk  is  bordered  by  two  long  ranges  of  hills  prcseniing 
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liitlt;  variety  of  aspect.  In  the  early  part  of  its  course  it  flows  tbrougli  " 
extensive  flats.  The  valleys  of  the  Susquehanna  and  its  branches  are 
remarkably  irregulis.  These  streams  traverse  the  whole  width  of  the 
Apalachian  chain  of  mountains,  sometimes  flowing  in  wide  valleys  between 
parallel  rnn!;cs  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  a  direct  course,  and  at  other  limes 
breaking  through  the  mountain  ridges.  The  valleys  between  the  different  ■ 
ranges  of  the  great  chain  extending  throughout  Pennsylvania  aie  oftca 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  widtli  with  a  hilly  or  broken  surface. 

The  oiilv  large  valie»  in  North  Carolina  lies  between  the  Blue  Ridje, 
and  a  paratlel  range  called  the  Iron,  Bald,  and  Smoky  Mountains.  It  runs 
nonh-eaai  and  souih-wesi,  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  mile^  in  length,  and 
from  ten  to  forty  in^dth.  .  , 

The  valleys  of  thannall  rivers  of  Tennessee  are  singularly  beautiful  attd 
fertile,  surpassing  all  others  of  iht  same  description  in  the  Western  States. 
The  valleys  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  differ  Htllcfrom  the  allu* 
riona  of  the  other  great  rivers  of  the  west. 

The  Valley  of  the  Coniucticvt  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  volleys  of  the 
United  States  for  its  fertility  and  beauty.     It  is  a  large  tract  of  land  exteild- 
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ing  from  Long  Island  sound  to  Hereford  Moantains  in  Canada,  five  milea 
beyond  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude.  In  the  largest  sense,  it  is  from  five 
to  forty-five  miles  in  width,  and  its  surface  is  composed  of  a  succession  ot 
hills,  valleys  and  plains.  The  interval  lands  begin  about  twelve  or  iburteen 
miles  from  tha  mouth  of  the  river.  These  are  formed  by  a  long  and  con- 
tinued alluvion.  The  tributary  streams  of  the  Connecticut  run  every 
where  through  a  soft  and  rich  soil,  considerable  quantities  of  which,  par- 
ticularly the  lighter  and  finer  particles,  are  from  time  to  time  washed  into 
their  channels,  by  occasional  currents  springing  from  rains  and  melted 
snows.  Wherever  the  stream  moves  with  an  .uniform  current  these  parti- 
cles are  carried  along  with  it;  but  where  the  current  is  materially  checked, 
they  are  in  greater  or  less  quantities  deposited.  In  this  manner  a  shoal  is 
formed  at  first,  which  afterwards  rises  into  dry  land ;  this  is  almost  invari- 
ably of  good  quality,  but  those  parts  which  are  lowest  are  commonly  the 
best,  as  being  the  most  frequently  overflowed,  and  therefore  most  enriched 
by  successive  deposits  of  slime.  Of  these  parts,  that  division  which  is 
farthest  down  the  river  is  the  most  productive,  consisting  of  fin.er  particles, 
and  being  more  plentifully  covered  with  this  manure.  In  the  spring  these 
grounds  are  almost  annually  overflowed.  In  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  the  snows,  which  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  England  are  usually 
deep,  and  the  rains,  which  at  this  time  of  the  year,  are  generally  copious, 
raise  the  river  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  and  extend  the  breadth  of  its 
waters  in  some  places  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles.  Almost  all  the  slime 
conveyed  down  the  current  at  this  season,  is  deposited  on  these  lands,  for 
here,  principally,  the  water  becomes  quiescent,  and  permits  the  earthy 
particles  to  subside  ;  this  deposit  is  a  rich  manure  ;  the  lands  dressed  with 
It  are  preserved  in  their  full  strength,  and  being  regularly  enriched  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  cannot  but  be  highly  valuable.  Nor  are  these  grounds 
less  distinguished  by  their  beauty.  The  form  of  most  of  them  is  elegant ; 
A  river  passing  through  .them  becomes,  almost  of  course,  winding ;  the 
f'-rth  of  which  they  are  composed  is  of  a  uniform  texture,  the  impressions 
made  by  the  stream  upon  the  border  are  also  nearly  uniform ;  hence  this 
border  is  almost  universally  a  handsome  arch,  with  a  neat  margin,  fre- 
ijuently  ornamented  with  a  fine  fringe  of  shrubs  and  trees. 

Nor  is  the  surface  of  these  grounds  less  pleasing;  their  terraced  forms  and 
undulations  are  eminently  handsome,  and  their  unii^rsal  fertility  makes  a 
cheerful  impression  on  every  eye.  A  great  part  of  them  is  formed  into 
meadows  which  are  here  more  profitable,  and  every  where  more  beautiful 
than  lands  devoted  to  any  other  culture ;  here  they  are  extended  from  five 
to  five  hundred  acres,  and  are  every  where  covered  with  a  verdure  pecu- 
liarly rich  and  vivid.  The  vast  fields  also  which  are  not  in  meadow, 
exhibit  all  the  productions  of  the  climate,"  interspersed  in  parallelograms, 
divided  only  by  mathematical  lines,  and  mingled  in  a  charming  confusion. 
In  many  places,  large  and  thrifty  orchards,  and  every  where  forest  trees 
standing  singly,  of  great  height  and  graceful  figures,  diversify  the  land- 
scape. Through  its  whole  extent  this  valley  is  alrttftct  a  continual  succes- 
sion of  delightful  scenery.  The  Connecticut  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
rivers  in  the  worjj^ ;  the  purity,  salubrity  and  sweetness  of  its  waters,  the 
frequency  and  elegance  of  its  meadows,  its  absolute  freedom  from  aquatic 
vegetables,  the  enchanting  elegance  and  grandeur  of  its  banks,  sometimes 
con^jisting  of  a  smooth  and  winding  beach,  here  covered  with  rich  verdure. 
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there  firiiiged  with  bushes,  now  crowned  with  lofty  trees,  and  now  fonned 
ov  the  intruding  hill,  the  rude  bluff,  and  the  shaggy  mountain ;  these  an 
objects  which  no  description  can  equal. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  OX  VALLEYS. 

VaSeys  are  fonned  by  the  separation  of  chains  of  mountains  or  of  hills.  Those 
vhich  are  formed  between  high  mountains,  are  commonly  narrow  and  long,  as  if 
they  had  onginaUy  been  only  fissures  dividing  their  respective  fchains,  or  for  the 
parage  of  extensive  torrents.  The  angles  of  their  direction  sometimes  exhibit  sufc- 
golar  symmetxy.  In  the  Pyrenees  there  are  said  to  be  vaUeys  whose  salient  and  re* 
entrant  angles  so  perfectly  coxrespond,  that  if  the  force  which  separated  them  were  to  act 
m  aoontraiy  direction,  and  bring  their  sides  together  again,  they  would  unite  so  exactly 
that  even  the  issure  would  not  be  perceived.  There  are  some  highly  situated  valleys 
containing  rivers  and  lakes  which  have  no  ouUets  or  streamy  Most  hig^  valleys  have 
their  sor&oe  upon  a  level  with  the  summits  of  the  secondary  mountains  in  the  neigh* 
borhood.  The  lower  valleys  widen  as  they  recede  from  the  secondary  moimtains  from 
Thich  thev  originate,  and  gradually  lose  themselves  in  the  plains.  Their  opposite  angles 
conespond  regulariy,  but  arc  very  obtuse. 

The  sort  of  narrow  passage  by  which  we  enter  into  these  high  valleys'  is  called  a 
pus  or  defile.  Between  Norway  and  Sweden  is  one  of  these  passes,  formed  hj  several 
masses  of  rock  cut  by  nature  into  the  shape  of  long  parallelograms,  and  wmch  have 
betvceo  them  a  passage  shut  in  by  perpendicular  widls.  This  pass  is  near  Skisrdal ; 
another  of  the  same  kind  is  at  PortfeU,  or  the  Mountain  of  the  Gate.  These  <mening8 
exactly  resemble  those  by  which  the  Hudson  passes  through  successive  chains  of  mouxk- 
taios,  which  seem  desirous  of  checking  its  course.  The  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  present 
the  most  stapendons  passes  of  this  kind  that  are  known ;  they  are  from  four  to  fiva 
thousand  feet  deep. 

The  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  Connecticut  are  equalled  by  few  in  the  old  world  for 
aatoial  beauty  and  romantic  scenery.  Of  the  valleys  of  Europe,  that  of  the  Rhine  is 
most  c^bmied ;  and  is  only  more  mteresting  than  the  Hudstm  on  account  of  its  old 
historical  afvodationSyits  populous  cities,  and  the  picturesque  ruins  and  massive  monih 
meats  of  ateliitecturB  whidi  frown  upon  its  banks. 
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CHAPTER  III.— PRAIRIES  AND  PLAINS. 

Onk  of  the  most  remarkable  featares  of  the  western  country  consists  in 
its  extensife  prairies  or  savannahs,  which  prevail  in  all  the  vast  region 
between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  also  to  the  west  ot 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  When  seen  from  the  summits  of  the  Mexican  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  seem  absolutely  boundless  to  the  view.  They 
■re  not  to  be  considered  merely  as  dead  flat,  but  undulating  into  gentle 
swelling  lawns,  and  expanding  into  spacious  vallev«i  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  always  found  a  little  timber,  growing  on  the  oanks  of  the  brooks  and 
rivulets  of  the  finest  water.  Pike,  who  viewed  them  from  the  summit  of 
the  Blue  Mountain,  under  the  source  of  the  Arkansaw,  says,  *•  the  un- 
bounded prairie  was  overhung  with  clouds,  which  seemed  like  the  ocean 
in  a  storm,  wave  piled  on  wave,  and  foaming ;  while  the  sky  over  our 
heads  was  perfectly  clear,  and  the  prospect  was  truly  sublime.'  In  these 
vast  prairies  the  soil  is  dry,  sandy,  witn  gravel ;  but  the  moment  wo  ap- 
proadi  a  stream,  the  land  becomes  more  humid,  with  small  timber.  Il  is 
probable  that  these  steppes  or  prairies  were  never  well  wooded,  as,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  the  aridity  of  the  soil,  having  so  few  water-courses  run- 
ning through  it,  and  these  being  principally  dry  in  summer,  no  sufficient 
Donrishment  has  been  afforded  to  the  growth  of  timber.  In  all  timbered 
kad,  the  annual  discharge  of  the  leaves,  with  the  continual  decay  of 
old  trees  and  branches,  creates  a  manure  and  moisture,  which  are  preserv- 
ed from  the  heat — ^the  sun  not  being  permitted  to  direct  his  rays  perpen- 
dicularlvi  but  to  shed  them  only  obliquely  through  the  foliage.  But  in 
Upper  Louisiana,  a  barren  soil,  dried  up  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  pre- 
sents neither  moisture  nor  nutriment  for  the  growth  of  wood. 

These  vast  plains  of  Louisiana,  near  the  upper  courses  of  the  Ar^ 
kansaw,  with  its  tributary  streams,  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Kanzas. 
White  and  Grand  Osage  rivers,  may  become  in  time  like  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Africa ;  '  for,'  says  Pike, '  I  saw  in  my  route,  in  various  places, 
tracts  of  many  leagues,  where  the  wind  had  thrown  up  the  sand  in  all  the 
fancied  forms  of  the  ocean's  rolling  waves,  and  on  whicn  not  a  single  speck 
of  vegetation  appeared.'  From  this  circumstance  Pike  deduces  the  follow- 
ing remark :  *  From  these  immense  prairies  may  arise  a  great  advantage 
to  the  United  States,  namely,  the  restriction  of  our  population  to  some 
certain  limits,  and  thereby  a  continuation  of  the  Union.  Our  citizens  being 
so  prone  to  rambling,  and  extenfing  themselves  on  the  frontiers,  will, 
through  necessity,  be  compelled  to  limit  their  extent  on  the  west  to  the 
borders  of  the  Missouri  ana  Mississippi ;  while  they  leave  the  prairies,  in- 
capable of  cultivation,  to  the  wandering  and  uncivilized  aborigines  of  the 
country.'  These  prairies,  from  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  east, 
to  the  base  of  the  Mexican  Alps  on  the  west,  rise  with  a  continually  in- 
creasing acclivity  for  many  hundred  miles,  till,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
they  attain  an  elevation  of  eight  thousand  feet,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pike, 
wluch  18  greater  than  the  elevated  level  of  the  great  desert  of  (xobi,  on  the 
north-west  of  China,  estimated  by  Da  Haide  to  be  five  thousand  five 
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handred  and  eleven  feet  above  the  level  of  die  sea,  or  the  great  arid 
desert,  to  the  north  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  traversed  by  the  Orange 
river,  and  lately  visited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  the  elevation  of  which 
is  estimated  by  Colonel  Gordon  at  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-one 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  addition  to  the  aridity  of  the  Louisiana 
pmiries,  they  are  so  impregnated  with  nitre,  and  other  salts,  as  to  taint  the 
craters  that  flow  in  various  directions.  Pike  says,  that  for  leagues  togeth- 
er, they  are  covered  with  saline  incrustations ;  and  a  number  of  tributary 
ttreams  descending  into  the  Arkansaw  and  Kanzas  rivers  are  perfect  sa« 
(ines;  and  beyond  the  river  Platte,  as  we  are  informed  by  Colonel  Lewis, 
the  lands  are  not  only  destitute  of  timber,  but  even  of  good  water,  of  ^hich 
there  is  but  a  small  quantity  in  the  creeks,  and  even  that  is  brackish.  The 
same  saline  incrustations  pervade  the  prairies  on  the  Upper  Missouri ;  and 
the  same  want  of  timber,  little  or  no  dew,  with  very  little  rain,  continues 
till  the  neighborhood  of  the  mountains. 

The  calcareous  districts,  which  form  the  great  portion  of  the  region  west 
of  the  Allegfaanies,  present  certain  tracts  entirely  divested  of  trees,  whic)i 
are  called  barrem,  though  capable  of  being  rendered  productive.  The 
cause  of  this  peculiarity  has  not  been  accurately  examined.  Those  parts 
of  this  region  which  are  elevated  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  and  lie  along 
deeply  depressed  beds  of  rivers,  are  clothed  with  the  richest  forests  in  the 
world.  The  Ohio  flows  under  the  shade  of  the  plane  and  the  tulip  tree, 
like  a  canal  dug  in  a  nobleman's  park ;  while  the  lianast  extending  froQi 
tree  to  tree,  form  graceful  arches  of  flowers  and  foliage  over  branches  of 
the  river.  Passing  to  the  south,  the  wild  orange  tree  mixes  with  the  odori- 
i^ons  and  the  common  laurel.  The  straight  silvery  column  of  the  papaw 
fig,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  is  crowned  with  a  canopy 
of  large  indented  leaves,  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  ornaments  of  this 
enchanting  scene.  Above  all  these,  towers  the  majestic  magnolia,  which 
shoots  up  from  that  calcareous  soil  to  the  height  of  more  than  one  hundred 
feet  Its  trunk,  perfectly  straight,  is  surmounted  with  a  thick  and  expand- 
ed head,  the  pale  green  foliage  of  which  afiects  a  conical  figure.  From 
the  centre  of  the  flowery  crown  which  terminates  its  branches,  a  flower  of 
the  purest  white  rises,  having  the  form  of  a  rose,  and  to  which  succeeds  a 
crimson  cone.  This,  in  opening,  exhibits  rounded  seed  of  the  finest  coral 
red,  suspended  by  delicate  threads  six  inches  long.  Thus,  by  its  flowers, 
its  fruit,  and  its  gigantic  size,  the  magnolia  surpasses  all  its  rivals  of  the 
forest 

The  following  excellent  description  of  the  prairie  country  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  James  HalL  '  That  these  vast  plains  should  be  totally  des- 
titute of  trees,  seems  to  be  an  anomaly  in  th»  economy  of  nature.  Upon 
the  mind  of  an  American,  especially,  accustomed  to  see  new  lands  dotned 
with  timber,  and  to  associate  the  idea  of  damp  and  silent  forests  with  that 
of  anew  country,  the  appearance  of  sunny  plains,  and  a  diversified  lai^d- 
scape,  untenanted  by  man,  and  unimproved  by  art,  is  singular  and  stei^g. 
Perhsjps  if  our  imaginations  were  divested  of  those  associations,  the^ubject 
would  present  less  difficulty ;  and  if  we  could  reason  abstractly,  it  might 
be  as  easy  to  account  for  the  existence  of  a  prairie  as  of  a  forest. 

'  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  first  covering  of  the  earth  would  be , 
composed  of  such  pltmts  as  arrived  at  maturity  in  the  shortest  time. 
Annual  plants  would  ripen,  and  scatter  their  seeds  many  times  before  trees 
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and  shrubs  would  acquire  the  power  of  reproducing  their  own  species.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  propagation  of  the  latter  would  be  likely  to  be  retarded 
by  a  variety  of  accidents — ^the  frosts  would  nip  their  tender  stems  in  the 
winter — fire  would  consume,  or  the  blasts  would  shatter  them — and  the 
wild  grazing  animals  would  bite  them  ofi)  or  tread  them  under  foot ;  while 
many  of  their  seeds,  particularly  such  as  assume  the  form  of  nuts  or  fruits, 
would  be  devoured  by  animals.  The  grasses,  which  are  propagated  both 
by  the  root  and  by  seed,  are  exempt  from  the  operation  of  almost  all 
these  casualties.  Providence  has,  with  unerring  wisdom,  fitted  every  pro- 
duction of  nature  to  sustain  itself  against  the  accidents  to  which  it  is  most 
exposed,  and  has  given  to  those  plants  which  constitute  the  food  of  animals, 
a  remarkable  tenaci^  of  life ;  so  that  although  bitten  off,  and  trodden,  and 
even  burned,  they  still  retain  the  vital  principle.  That  trees  have  a  similar 
power  of  self  protection,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  is  evident  from  their 
present  existence  in  a  state  of  nature.  We  only  assume  that  in  the  earliest 
9tate  of  being,  the  grasses  would  have  the  advantage  over  plants  less  hardy, 
ikid  of  slower  growth ;  and  that  when  both  are  struggling  together  for  the 
possession  of  the  soil,  the  former  would  at  first  gain  the  ascendancy ; 
although  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  their  superior  size  and  strength, 
would  finally,  if  they  should  ever  get  possession  of  any  portion  of  the  soif, 
entirely  overshadow  and  destroy  their  humble  rivals. 

'  We  have  no  means  of  determining  at  what  period  the  fires  began  to 
sweep  over  these  plains,  because  we  know  not  when  they  began  to  be 
inhabited.  It  is  quite  possible  they  might  have  been  occasionally  fired  by 
lightning,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  that  element  by  human  agency. 
At  all  events,  it  is  very  evident  that  as  soon  as  fire  began  to  be  used  in  this 
country  by  its  inhabitants,  the  annual  burning  of  the  prairies  must  have 
commenced.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  climate  is  the  dryness  of  its 
summers  and  autumns.  A  drought  of^en  commences  in  Augu^,  whichv 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  showers  towards  the  close  of  that  month,  con- 
tinues throughout  the  season.  The  autumnal  months  are  almost  invariably 
clear,  warm,  and  dry.  The  immense  mass  of  vegetation  with  which  this 
fertile  soil  loads  itself  during  summer,  is  suddenly  withered,  and  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  is  covered  with  combustible  materials.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  prairies  where  the  grass  grows  to  the  height  of  from  six  to.  ten  feet, 
and  being  entirely  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind,  dries  with  great  rapidity. 
A  single  ^park  of  fire,  falling  any  where  upon  these  plains  at  such  a  time, 
would  instantly  kindle  a  blaze,  which  would  spread  on  etfery  side,  and 
continue  its  destructive  cotirse  as  long  as  it  should  find  fuel.  Travellers 
have  described  these  fires  as  sweeping  with  a  rapidity  which  renders  it 
hazardous  <to  fiy  before  theor.  Such  is  not  the  case ;  or  it  is  true  only  of  a 
few  rare  instances.  The  flames  often  extend  across  a  wide  prairie,  and 
advance  in  a  long  line.  No  sight  can  be  more  sublime  than  to  behold  in 
the  night  a  stream  of  fire  of  several  miles  in  breadth,  advancing  across 
these  wide  plains,  leavinsf  behind  it  a  black  cloud  of  smoke,  and  throwing 
before  it  a  vivid  glare  which  lights  up  the  whole  landscape  with  the  bril- 
liancy of  noonday.  A  roaring  and  cracking  sound  is  heard  like  the  rushing 
of  a  hurricane.  The  flame,  which  in  general  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
twenty  feet,  is  seen  sinking  and  darting  upwards  in  spires,  precisely  as  the 
waves  dash  a^nst  each  other,  and  a§  the  spray  flies  up  into  the  air ;  and 
the  whole  appearance  is  often  that.of  a  boiling  and  flaming  sea,  riolently 
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agitatted.  The  progress  of  the  fire  is  so  slow,  aod  the  heat  so  great,  that 
every  eombustibie  object  in  its  course  is  consumed.  Wo  to  me  farmer 
whose  ripe  cornfields  extend  into  the  prairie,  and  who  sufiers  the  tall  grass 
to  grow  in  contact  with  his  fences  !  The  whole  labor  of  the  year  is  swept 
away  in  a  few  hours.  But  such  accidents  are  comparatively  unfirequent, 
as  the  preventive  is  simple,  and  easily  applied. 

*It  will  be  readily  seen,  that  as  soon  as  these  fires  commenced,  all  the 
youi^  timber  within  their  range  must  have  been  destroyed.  The  whole 
state  of  Illinois,  being  one  vast  plain,  the  fires  kindled  in  difierent  places, 
would  sweep  over  the  whole  surface,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  which  we 
are  now  to  speak.  In  the  bottom-lands,  and  along  the  margins  of  streams, 
die  grass  and  herbage  remain  green  until  late  in  the  autumn,  owing  to  the 
moisture  of  the  soil.  Here  the  fire  would  stop  for  want  of  fuel,  and  the 
shmbs  would  thus  escape  from  year  to  year,  and  the  outer  bark  acquire 
snfficient  hardness  to  protect  the  inner  and  more  vital  parts  of  the  tree. 
The  margins  of  the  streams  would  thus  become  fringed  with  thickets, 
iriiich,  by  shading  the  ground,  would  destroy  the  grass,  while  it  would 
prevent  the  moisture  of  the  soil  from  being  rapidly  evaporated,  so  that  evcni 
tke  laUen  leaves  would  never  become  so  thoroughly  dry  as  the  grass  of  the 
IHairies,  and  the  fire  here  would  find  comparatively  little  fuel.  These 
duckets  grow  up  into  strips  of  forests,  which  continue  to  extend  until  they 
reach  the  high  table-land  of  the  prairie ;  and  so  true  is  this,  in  fact,  that 
we  see  the  timber  now,  not  only  covering  all  the  bottom-lands  and  hill 
tides,  skirting  the  streams,  but  wherever  a  ravine  or  hollow  extends  from 
die  low  grounds  up  into  the  plain,  these  are  filled  with  youn^  timber  of 
more  recent  growth.  But  the  moment  we  leave  the  level  ^ane  of  the 
coontry,  we  see  the  evidences  of  a  continual  struggle  between  the  forest 
and  the  prairie.  At  one  place,  where  the  fire  has  on  some  occasion  burned 
with  greater  fierceness  than  usual,  it  has  successfully  assailed  the  edges 
of  the  forest,  and  made  deep  inroads ;  at  another,  the  foi;^st  has  pushed  out 
kmff  points  or  capes  into  the  prairie. 

*  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  prairies  were  caused  by  hurricanes, 
which  had  blown  down  the  timber  and  lefl  it  in  a  condition  to  be  consumed 
by  fire,  after  it  was  dried  by  laying  on  the  ground.  A  single  glance  at  the 
immense  region  in  which  the  prairie  surface  predominates,^ust  refute 
this  idea.  Hurricanes  are  quite  lunited  in  their  sphere  of  action.  Although 
th^  sometimes  extend  for  miles  in  length,  their  track  i#  always  narrow, 
and  often  bat  a  few  hundred  yards  in  breadth.  It  is  a  well  known  fact, 
dial  wherever  the  timber  has  been  thus  prostrated^  ft  dense  and  tangled 
thicket  shoots  up  immediately,  and,  protected  by  the  fallen  trees,  grows 
with  uncommon  vigor. 

'  Some  have  imarined  that  our  prairies  have  been  lakes ;  btit  this  hy- 
pothesis is  not  tenabls.  If  the  whole  state  of  Illinois  is  imagined  to  have 
been  one  lake,  it  ought  to  be  shown  that  it  has  a  general  concavity  of  sur* 
face.  But  so  far  from  this  being  true,  the  contrary  is  the  fact ;  the  highest 
parts  of  the  state  are  in  its  centre.  If  we  suppose,  as  some  assert,  that  eteh 
pndiie  was  once  a  lake,  we  are  met  by  the  same  objection;  as  a  general 
rale,  the  prairies  are  highest  in  the  miadle,  and  have  a  gradual  declivity 
towards  the  sides ;  and  when  we  reach  the  timber,  instead  of  finding  banks 
eonesponding  wiUi  the  shores  of  a  lake,  we  almost  invariably  find  valleys, 
ravines,  and  water-coones  depressed  considttitbly  below  the  geottal  level 
ef  the  plain.     3* 
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*  Wherever  hills  are  fdund  rising  above  the  common  plane  of  the  country, 
they  are  clothed  with  timber ;  and  the  same  fact  is  true  of  all  broken  lands. 
This  fact  afibrds  additional  evidence  in  support  of  our  theory.  Most  of  the 
land  in  such  situations  is  poor ;  the  grass  would  be  short,  and  if  burned  at 
all,  would  occasion  but  little  heat.  In  other  spots,  the  progress  of  the  fire 
would  be  checked  by  rocks  and  ravines ;  and  in  no  case  would  there  be 
that  accumulation  ot  dry  material  which  is  found  on  the  fertile  plain,  nor 
that  broad,  unbroken  surface,  and  free  exposure,  which  are  necessary  to 
afibrd  full  scope  to  the  devouring  element. 

'By  those  who  have  never  seen  this  region,  a  very  tolerable  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  manner  in  which  the  prairie  ana  forest  alternate,  by 
drawing  a  colored  line  of  irregular  thickness,  along  the  edges  of  all  the 
water-courses  laid  down  ^n  the  map.  This  border  would  generally  vary 
from  one  to  five  or  six  miles,  and  often  extend  to  twelve.  As  the  streams 
approach  each  other,  these  borders  would  approach  or  come  in  contact ;  'and 
all  the  intermediate  spaces  not  thus  colored  would  be  nrairie.  It  would  be 
seen  that  in  the  point  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
the  forest  would  cover  all  the  ground ;  and  that,  as  these  fivers  diverge, 
and  their  tributaries  spread  out,  the  prairies  would  predominate.' 

Between  the  Platte  river,  and  the  head- waters  of  the  Colorado  and 
Sabine  rivers,  there  is  an  extensive  desert  tract,  which  has  been  called  the 
Crteat  American  Desert,  stretching  from  the  Ozark  Mountains  to  the  Cbip- 
pewan.  Over  this  desert  the  members  of  Long's  expedition  travelled 
nearly  a  thousand  miles.  The  intense  reflection  of  light  and  heat,  from 
this  tract,  added  much  to  the  fatigue  and  suflTering  of  their  journey.  '  We 
oftfen  met  with  extensive  districts  covered  entirely  with  loose  and  fine  sand, 
blown  from  the  adjacent  hills.  In  the  low  plains  along  the  river  where 
the  soil  is  permanent,  it  is  highly  impregnated  with  saline  substances,  and 
too  sterile  to  produce  any  thing  except  a  few  stinted  carices  and  rushes.' 
As  we  approached  the  mountains,  we  felt  or  fancied  a  very  manifest 
change  in  the  character  of  the  weather,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
Mornings  and  evenings  were  usually  calm,  and  the  heat  more  oppressive 
than  in  the  middle  of  Uie  day.  Early  in  the  forenoon,  a  light  and  refreshing 
breeze  often  sprung  up,  blowing  from  the  west  or  south-west,  which  again 
subsided  on(%he  approach  of  night.  This  phenomenon  was  so  of\en  observed, 
that  we  were  induced  to  attribute  it  to  the  operation  of  the  same  local 
cause,  which  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea  produces  a  diurnal  change  in 
the  winds,  which  blow  alternately  to  and  from  the  shore.  The  Rocky 
Mountains  may  be  co^^sidered  as  forming  the  shore  of  that  sea  of  sand, 
^  which  is  traversed  by  the  Flatte,  and  extends  northward  to  the  Missouri 
above  the  great  bend.  The  rarefaction  of  the  air  over  this  great  plain,  by 
the  rejnrberation  of  the  sun's  rays  during  the  day,  causes  an  ascending 
current;'  which  is  supplied  by  the  rushing  down  of  the  condensed  air  from 
the  mountains.  *  *  *  *  For  several  days  the  sky  had  been  clear,  and  in 
the  morning  we  had  observed  an  unusual  degree  of  transparency  in  every 
pR  of  the  atmosphere.  As  the  day  advanced,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun 
began  to  be  felt,  such  quantities  of  vapor  were  seen  to  ascend  from  every 
part  of  the  plain,  that  aU  objects  at  a  little  distance  appeared  magnified,  and 
variously  distorted.  An  undulating  and  tremulous  motion  in  ascending 
lines  was  manifest  oves  every  part  of  the  surface.  Commencing  soon  after 
•unrise  it  continued  to  increase  in  quantity  until  the  afternoon,  when  it 
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diminished  gradually,  keeping  an  even  pace  with  the  intenfiity  of  the  sun's 
heat  The  density  of  the  vapor  'was  often  such  as  to  produce  the  perfect 
image  of  a  pool  of  water  in  every  valley  upon  which  we  could  look  down 
at  an  angle  of  about  ten  degrees.  This  aspect  was  several  times  seen  so 
perfect  and  beautiful  as  to  deceive  almost  every  one  of  our  party.  A  herd 
of  bisons,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  seemed  to  be  standing  in  a  pool  of 
water,  and  what  appeared  to  us  the  reflected  image  was  as  distinctly  seen 
as  the  animal  itself.'**'  Illusions  of  this  kind  are  common  in  the  African 
and  Asiatic  deserts,  as  we  learn  from  travellers  and  from  the  language  of 
poets.' 

The  Pine  Plains  are  a  district  of  sandy  alluvion,  bounded  by  the  gra« 
veDy  soil  of  Guilderland  and  Duanesburgh  on  the  south-west,  and  by  the 
nrer  alluvions  of  Niskayuna  and  Watervliet,  onHhe  north-east,  and  cover- 
ing an  area  of  about  seventy  square  miles.  This  tract  is  included  in  a 
triangle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Mohawk  with  the  Hudson,  and  of 
which  the  Helleb^,  a  lofty  chain  of  highlands,  visible  from  the  plains  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  miles,  forms  the  south-western  boundary.  Situated 
near  the  centre  of  a  state,  computed  at  forty  thousand  s(|uare  miles,  and 
containing  a  population  of  nearly  two  million  souls,  this  tract  presents 
die  topographical  novelty  of  an  unreclaimed  desert,  in  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  oldest  counties  in  the  state,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  people  characterized 
for  enterprise  and  public  spirit.  Several  attempts  have  lately  been  made 
to  bring  this  tract  ixM  cultivation,  and  from  the  success  which  has  attendea 
the  introduction  of  gypsum,  and  other  improved  modes  of  agriculture,  it  is 
probable  the  whole  will,  at  some  future  period,  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  various  species  of  grasses,  fruit  trees,  and  esculent  roots ;  three 
branches  of  agriculture  to  which  its  sandy  soil  seems  admirably  adapted* 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  PLAINS  AND  PRAIRIEa 

Plains  like  valleys  are  of  two  classes ;  the  high  plains,  which  are  found  between 
two  chains  of  momitains,  are  fireqaently  of  great  extent,  and  are  placed  as  it  were 
■pen  the  shoulders  of  secondary  mountains ;  such  are  the  elevated  plains  of  Tar 
tuy,  of  Persia,  and  probably  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  ]>lains  of  Quito  are  twelve 
thoosand  feet  above  the  level  of  Uie  sea ;  those  of  Earakomm,  in  Chinese  Mongolia,  are 
probably  as  elevated.  The  low  plains,  whose  soil  is  composed  of  sand,  gravel  and 
dKlls,  seem  formerly  to  have  been  die  basins  of  interior  seas.  Such  are  the  plains  on 
the  north  side  of  Uie  Caspian,  the  large  plain  to  the  south  of  the  Baltic,  and  that  through 
vhich  the  river  of  the  Amazon  flows ;  tke  Tehama  of  Arabia,  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  and 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  which  seem  to  have  been  once  covered  by  the  waters  of  the 
ooeaa  and  its  gulfs.  The  immense  plains  covered  with  grass,  cailled  prairies  in  the 
Uniied  States,  are  the  Mt^pes  of  Asia,  and  the  pampas  of  South  America. 

*  It  is  common  in  our  own  ooontry,  says  the  liondon  Monthly  Review,  for  ground  mists 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  water,  to  make  a  meadow  seem  mandated,  and  to  change  a 
vaOey  into  a  lake ;  but  these  mists  never  reflect  the  surrounding  trees  and  hills.  Hence 
the  mirage  must  consist  of  a  peculiar  gas,  of  which  the  particles  are  combined  by  a 
strong^  attraction  of  cohesion  than  Uie  vapors  of  real  water ;  the  Hquor  sUicum  of  the 
ikbemists  is  described  as  ohilnting  in  some  circumstances  this  glossy  surDace,  yet  as 
beiag  equally  evanescent. 
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CHAPTER  IV.— RIVEBS. 

All  the  riren  of  the  United  States,  of  the  first  magnitude,  have  their 
sources,  either  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  in  elevated  spurs  projecting 
from  the  sides  of  that  range.  Many  of  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the 
western  sides  of  the  Alleghanies  are  of  inconsiderahle  volume,  and  hy  no 
means  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  or  the  directness  of  their  course.  Those 
which  flow  from  the  eastern,  and  southern  sides  of  these  mountains  are 
worthy  of  extended  description,  even  in  the  same  pages  with  the  great  tri- 
butaries of  the  Mississippi.  They  affi)rd  the  advantages  of  a  good  inland 
ikavigation  to  most  parts  of  the  states. 

L  BIVESS  WHICH  FLOW  INtO  THE  MI8BISMPFI,  AND  TBE  GULF  OF  BflDEXIOO. 

The  Mississippi  with  its  branches  drains  the  great  central  basin  which 
lies  between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  river  has  its 
rise  in  the  table-lands  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  in  north 
latitude  forty-seven  degrees  and  forty-seven  minutes,  at  an  altitude  of 
thirteen  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  Atlantic,  though  the  country  at 
its  fource  appears  like  a  vast  marshy  valley.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  fixes  it  in 
Cassina  Lake,  which  is  situated  seventeen  degrees  north  of  the  Balize  on 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
miles,  pursuing  the  course  of  the  rivex.  Estimating  the  distance  to  Lake 
La  Beesh,  its  extreme  north-western  inlet  at  sixty  miles,  we  have  a  result 
of  three  thousand  and  thirty-eight  miles  as  the  entire  length  of  this  won- 
derful river.  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  his  very  interesting  Journal  of  Travels, 
observed  that  he  believed  there  was  no  one  then  living,  beside  himself, 
who  had  visited  both  the  sources  and  the  mouth  of  this  celebrated  stream. 
As  the  description  furnished  by  this  gentleman  is  the  clearest  and  most 
complete  that  we  find,  we  have  taken  me  liberty  to  transfer  it  to  our  pages, 
without  mutilation : — 

'  In  deciding  upon  the  physical  character  of  the  Mississippi,  it  may  be 
advantageously  considered  under  four  natural  divisions,  as  indicated  by  the 
permanent  differences  in  the  color  of  its  waters — ^the  geological  character 
of  its  bed  and  banks, — its  forest  trees  and  other  vegetable  productions, — ^its 
velocity, — ^the  difficulties  ^t  opposes  to  navigation, — and  other  natural  ap- 
pearances and  circumstances. 

'  Originating  in  a  region  of  lakes^  upon  the  table-lands,  which  throw  their 
waters  north  into  Hudson's  Bay, — south  into  the  gulf  of  Mexicoi — and 
east  into  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence — ^it  pursues  its  course  to  the  fklls  of 
Peckagama,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  through  a  low 
prairie,  covered  with  wild  rice,  rushes,  sword  grass,  and  other  aquatic 
plants.  During  this  distance,  it  is  extremely  devious  as  to  course  and 
width,  sometijyies  expanding  into  small  lakes,  at  others,  narrowing  into  a 
channel  of  about  eignty  feet.  It  is  about  sixty  fbet  wide  on  its  exit  from 
Red  Cedar  or  Cassina  Lake,  with  an  average  depth  of  two  feet ;  but  from 
the  junction  of  the  Leech  Lake  fork,  increases  to  a  hundred  feet  in  width, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  of  depth     Its  current,  during  this  distance 
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is  still  and  gende ;  and  its  mean  velocity  may  be  estimated  at  a  mile  and 
8  half  per  hoar,  with  a  descent  of  three  inches  per  mile.  This  is  the 
favorite  resort  of  water-fowl,  and  amphibious  quadrupeds. 

*  At  the  falls  of  Peckagama,  the  first  rock  stratum,  and  the  first  wooded 
island,  is  seen.  Here  the  river  has  a  fell  of  twenty  feet ;  and  from  this  to 
the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  a  distance  of  six  hundrea  and  eighty-five  miles, 
exhibits  its  second  characteristic  division.  At  the  head  of  the  falls  of 
Peckagama,  the  prairies  entirely  cease ;  and  below,  a  forest  of  elm,  jnaple, 
birch,  oak,  and  ash,  overshadows  the  stream.  The  black  walnut  is  first  seen 
below  Sandy  Lake  river,  and  the  sycamore  below  the  river  De  Corbeau. 
The  river,  m  this  distance,  has  innumerable  well  wooded  islands,  and 
TeceiTes  a  number  of  tributaries,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  river  De  Cor- 
bean,  its  great  south-western  fork.  The  Pine,  Elk,  Sac,  and  Crow  rivers, 
also  enter  on  the  west,  and  the  St.  Francis  and  Missisawgaiegon,  on  the 
east  The  course  of  the  river,  although  serpentine,  is  less  so,  than  above 
the  hWs  of  Peckagama,  and  its  bends  are  not  so  short  and  abrupt.  Its 
mean  width  may  be  estimated  at  three  hundred  feet  until  the  junction  of  the 
De  Corbeau,  and  below  that  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  Its  naviga- 
tion 18  impeded,  agreeably  to  a  memorandum  which  I  have  kept,  by  thirty- 
ire  rapids,  nineteen  ripples,  and  two  minor  falls,  called  the  Little  and  the 
Big  Falls,  in  all  of  which  die  river  has  an  aggregate  descent  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  feet  in  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty 
yards,  or  about  eight  miles.  The  mean  fall  of  the  current,  exclusive^ of 
the  rapids,  may  be  computed  at  six  inches  per  mile,  and  its  velocity  at  three 
miles  per  hour.  In  the  course  of  this  distance  it  receives  several  small 
tnrbid  streams,  and  acquires  a  brownish  hue,  but  still  preserves  its  transoa- 
Tency,  and  is  palatable  drink-water.  A  few  miles  above  the  river  Cor- 
beau, on  the  east  side,  we  observe  the  first  dry  prairies,  or  natural  meadows, 
and  they  /continue  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  These  prairies  are  the 
great  resort  of  the  bufihlo,  elk,  and  deer,  and  are  the  only  parts  of  the  tiankB 
of  the  Mississippi  where  the  bufialo  is  now  to  be  found.  Granite  rocks 
anpear  at  several  of  the  rapids,  in  rolled  pieces,  and*  in  beds;  and  in  some 
places  attain  an  elevation  of  one  or  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  hot  the  banks  of  the  river  are  generally  alluvial. 

'  At  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  the  river  has  a  perpendicular  pitch  of 
forty  feet,  and  from  this  to  its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  a  distance  of 
eight  hundred  and  forty-three  miles,  it  is  bounded  by  Un^estone  bluffi, 
^ich  attain  various  elevations  from  one  to  four  hundred  feet,  and  present 
a  succession  of  the  most  sublime  and  picturesque  views.  This  fojrms  the 
third  characteristic  change  of  the  Mississippi.  The  river  prairies  cease, 
and  the  rocky  bluffs  commence  precisely  at  the  falls  of  St.  Antony. 
Nine  miles  below  it  receives  the  St.  Peter's  froip  the  west,  and  is  sueces- 
rively  swelled  on  that  side  by  the  Ocano,  Iowa,  Turkey,  Desmpines,  and 
Salt  rivers,  and  on  the  east  by  the  St.  Croix,  Chippeway,  Black,  Ouiscon* 
nn,  Rock,  and  Illinois.  One  hundred  miles  below  the  falls  of  St.  An- 
timony, the  river  expands  into  a  lake,  called  Pepin,  which  is  twenty-four 
miles  long  and  four  in  width.  It  is,  on  issuing  from  this  lake,  that  die 
rirer  first  exhibits,  in  a  striking  manner,  those  extensive  and  moving  sand- 
ban,  innumerable  islands  and  channels,  and  drifts  and  snags,  which  con- 
tinue to  characterize  it  to  the  ocean.  Its  bends  from  this  point  onward  are 
larger,  and  its  course  more  direct ;  and  although  its  waters  are  adulterated 
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by  ^veial  daik  c<dored  and  turbid  stieazns,  it  may  still  be  considered  tians- 
nurent.  The  principal  impediBxents  to  navigation  in  this  distance  axe  the 
^smoines,  and  Bock  river  rapids.  The  latter  extends  six  miles,  and  op- 
poses an  efiectual  barrier  to  steam-boat  navigatien,  although  keel-boats  and 
barges  of  the  largest  classes,  may  ascend.  This  rapid  is  three  hundred 
and  ninety  miles  above  St.  Louis. 

'  The  fourth  change  in  the  physical. aspect  of  this  river  is  at  the  junction 
of  the  Missouri,  and  this  is  a  total  and  complete  one,  the  character  of  the 
Mississippi  being  entirely  lost  in  that  of  the  Missouri.  The  latter  is,  in 
fact,  mucn  the  larger  stream  of  the  two,  and  carries  its  characteristic  ap- 
pearances to  the  ocean.  It  should  also  have  carried  the  name,  but  its 
exploration  took  place  too  long  after  the  course  of  the  Mississippi  had  been 
perpetuated  in  the  written  geography  of  the  country,  to  render  an  alteration 
m  this  respect,  either  practicable  or  expedient. .  The  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri,  are  moderately  clear,  and  of  a 
greenish  hue.  The  Missouri  is  turbid  and  opake,  of  a  grayish  white 
color,  and  during  its  floods,  which  happen  twice  a  year,  communicates, 
almost  instantaneously,  to  the  combined  stream  its  predominating  qualities, 
but  towards  the  close  of  the  summer  season,  when  it  is  at  its  lowest  stage 
of  water,  the  streams  do  not  fully  incorporate  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
but  preserve  opposite  sides  of  the  river ;  and  I  have  observed  this  pheno- 
menon at  the  town  of  Herculaneum,  forty-eight  miles  below  the  junction. 

'The  water  in  this  part  of  the  river  cannot  be  drank  until  it  has 
been  set  aside  to  allow  the  inud  to  settle.  The  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  is  one  thousand  two  htindred  and 
twenty  miles,  in  the  course  of  which  it  receives  from  the  west,  the  Merri- 
mac,  St.  Francis,  White,  Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers ;  and  from  the  east, 
the  Kaskaskia,  Great  Muddy,  Ohio,  Wolf,  and  Yazoo.  This  part  of  the 
river  is  more  particularly  characterized  by  snags  and  sawyers,  falling-in 
banks  and  islands,  sand-bars  and  mud-banks;  and  a  channel  which  is 
shifting  by  every  flood,  and  of  such  extreme  velocity,  that  it  was  formerly 
thought  it  could  not  be  navigated  by  vessels  propelled  with  sails.  *  Subse- 
quent experience  has  shovim  this  conjecture  to  oe  unfounded,  although  a 
strong  vnnd  is  required  for  its  ascent.  It  is  daily  navigated  in  shij^  of 
from  four  hundred  to  eight  hundred  tons  burden,  from  the  Balize  to  rfew 
Orleans,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  and  could  be  ascended  higher 
were  it  necessary ;  but  the  commerce  of  the  river  above  'New  Orleans  is 
now  Carried  on,  in  a  great  measure,  by  steam-boats.  The  width  of  the 
river  opposite  St.  Louis  is  one  mile ;  it  is  somewhat  less  at  New  Orleans, 
and  still  less  at  its  disembochure,  A  bar  at  its  mouth  prevents  ships  draw- 
ing more  than  eighteen  feat  water  from  entering,  llii^  river  is  occupied 
by  diderent  bands  of  the  Ghippeway  Indians  from  its  sources,  to  the  Bumiio 
rlains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  St.  Francis,  the  precise  limit  being  a 
matter  of  dispute,  and  the  cause  of  the  long  war  between  them  and  the 
Sioux.  The  Sioux  bands  claim  from  thence  to  the  Prairie  des  Ghiens,  and 
the  Foxes  and  Sacs  to  the  river  Desmoines.  From  this  vicinity  to  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished  by  the  United.  States* 
government,  either  through  purchase,  treaty,  or  conquest,  and  we  have  now 
the  complete  control  of  this  river  and  all  its  tributary  streams,  vnih  the 
exception  of  the  tipper  puci  of  Bed  river.  The  wild  rice  is  not  found  on 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  south  of  the  forty-first  degree  of  north  lati- 
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tnde,  nor  die  Indian  reed,  or  cane,  north  of  the  thirty-eighth.  These  two 
{nrodnctioDs  characterize  the  extremes  of  this  ri'Vi&T.  It  has  been  observed 
by  HcKenzie,  that  the  former  is  hardly  known,  or  at  least  does  not  come 
to  maturity,  north  of  the  fiftieth  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  alligator  is 
first  seen  below  the  junction  of  the  Arkansas.  The  paroquet  is  found  as 
&r  north  as  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  and  flocks  have  occasionally  been 
seen  as  high  as  Chicago.  The  name  of  this  river  is  derived  from  the 
Algonquin  language,  one  of  the  original  tongues  of  our  continent,  which  is 
DOW  spoken  nearly  in  its  primeval  purity  by  the  diflerent  bands  of  Chip- 
peways.' 

The  navigation  upon  this  river  is  very  great.  Ships  seldom  ascend 
lugber  than  Natchez.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  of  the  largest  size  as  far  as 
the  Ohio.  The  number  of  steam-boats  upon  the  Mississippi  is  about  three 
handled.  Their  size  is  from  five  hundred  and  forty  tons  downwards. 
The  passage  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans  and  back  has  been  made  in 
nineteen  days.  From  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  the  shortest  passage  has 
been  eight  days  and  two  hours,  the  distance  being  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  and  against  the  current.  The  steam-boats  have 
generally  high-pressure  power,  and  many  fatal  explosions  have  happened 
upon  these  waters.    The  first  steam-vessel  here  was  built  in  1810.^ 

*  The  foUowing  ^ery  ^phic  description  of  a  flood  on  the  Mississippi,  is  from  the  pea 
of  the  celebrated  naturalist,  Andubon : 

'There  the  overflow  is  astonishing ;  for  no  sooner  has  the  water  reached  the  upper 
pan  of  the  banks,  than  it  rashes  out  and  overspreads  the  whole  of  the  neighboring 
svamps,  presenting  an  ocean  overgrown  with  stupendous  forest  trees.  So  sadden  is  the 
<3ihumty,  that  every  individual,  whether  man  or  beast,  has  to  exert  his  utmost  inge- 
nuity to  enable  Idm  to  escape  from  the  dreaded  element.  The  Indian  quickly  removes 
totM  hills  of  the  interior,  the  cattle  and  game  swim  to,  the  different  stripes  of  land  that 
ranaia  uncovered  in  the  midst  of  the  flood,  or  attempt  to  force  their  way  through  the 
vsters  until  they  perish  from  fatigue.  Along  the  l^nks  of  the  river  the  inhabitants 
^n  rafts  ready  made,  on  which  they  remove  themselves,  their  cattle,  and  their  provi- 
«€ns,  and  which  they  then  fasten  with  ropes  or  grape  vines  to  the  larger  trees,  while 
%  contemplate  the  melancholy  spectacle  presented  by  the  current,  as  it  carries  ofl"  their 


<«cr  and  bear,  which  may  be  converted  into  money.  They  resort  to  the  low  ridpes 
somnnded  by  the  waters,  and  destroy  thousands  of  deer,  merely  for  their  skins,  leavmg 
thejbh  to  putrefy. 

The  river  itself,  rolling  it^  swollen  waters  along,  presents  a  spectacle  of  the  most 
ji^ng  natnre.  Althongh  no  large  vessel,  unless  propelled  hy  steam,  can  now  make 
its  ^y  against  the  current,  it  is  seen  covered  by  boats  kden  with  sroduce.  which,  ran- 
niogoot  uom  alt  the  smaller  streams,  float  silently  towards  the  c^  of  New-Orleans, 
their  owners,  meanwhile,  not  very  well  assured  of  flnding  a  lahding-place  even  there. 
The  vater  is  covered  with  veUow  foam  and  pumice,  the  latter  having  floated  from  the 
Rxky  mountains  of  the  north-west.  The  eddies  are  larger  and  more  powerful  than  ever. 
Here  and  there  tracts  of  forests  are  observed  undermined,  the  trees  gradually  giving 
vftj,  and  falling  into  the  stream.  Cattle,,  horses,  bears,  and  deer,  are  seen  at  times 
^^^coipting  to  swim  across  the  impetnons  mass  of  foaming  and  boiling  water ;  whilst 
^  ud  there  a  vulture  or  an  eagle  is  observed  perched  on  a  bloated  carcass,  tearing 
it  up  in  pieces,  as  re^^rdless  of  the  flood  as  on  former  occaaons  it  would  have  been  of 
4e  numerous  saucers  and  planters  with  which  the  surface  of  the  river  is  covered  when 
u»  water  is  low.  Even  the  steamer  is  flrequendy  distressed.  The  numberless  trees 
^  logs  that  float  along,  break  its  padales  and  retard  its  progress.  Besides,  n 
^  on  soch  occasions  difficutt  to  procure  fuel  to  maintain  its  fires ;  and  it  is  only 
ttj^  distant  intervals  that  a  woodryard  <:an  be  found  which  the  water  has  no^ 
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.  The  Missouri  rises  in  the  Socky  Mountains  in  nearly  the  same  parallel 
with  the  Mississippi,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  head-waters  of  the 
Columbia.  The  most  authentic  information  we  have  yet  had  of  the  sources 
of  this  mighty  river  is  from  its  first  intrepid  American  discoverers,  Lewis  and 
Clarke.     What  may  properly  be  called  the  Missouri,  seems  to  be  formed 

'  FoUowing  the  river  in  yoar  canoe,  yon  reach  those  parts  of  the  shores  that  are  pro- 
tected aga^ist  the  overflowing  of  the  waters,  and  are  called  levUs,  There  you  find  the 
whole  pqpulation  of  the  district  at  work,  repairing  and  augmenting  those  artificial  barriers 
which  are  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fields.  Every  peiscm  appears  to  dread 
the  opening  of  a  erevassey  by  which  the  waters  may  rush  into  his  fields.  In  spite  of  all 
exertions,  however,  the  crevasse  opens,  and  water  bursts  impetuously  over  the  planta- 
tions, and  lays  waste  the  crops  which  so  l&tely  were  blooming  in  all  the  luxuriance  of 
spring.  It  opens  up  a  new  channel,  which,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  may  carry 
its  waters  even  to  the  Mexican  gulf. 

'  But  now,  kind  reader,  observe  this  great  flood  giadnidly  subsiding,  and  again  see 
the  mighty  changes  which  it  has  efiected.  The  waters  luive  now  been  carried  into 
the  distant  ocean.  The  earth  is  everv  where  covered  by  a  deep  deposit  of  muddy  loam, 
which,  in  drying,  splits  into  deep  and  narrow  chasms,  presentmg  a  reticulated  appear- 
ance, and  from  which,  as  the  weather  becomes  warmer,  disa^i^eeable,  and  at  times 
noxious,  exhalations  arise,  and  fill  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  as  with  a  dense 
fog.  The  banks  of  the  river  have  almost  every  where  been  broken  down  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  Large  streams  are  now  found  to  exist,  where  none  were  formeriy  to  be 
teen,  having  forced  their  way  in  direct  lines  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  bends.  These 
are,  by  the  navigator,  called  ^wrt  cuts.  Some  of  them  have  proved  h&rge  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  change  in  the  navigation  of  the  Mississipin.  If  I  mistake  not,  one  of  these,  known 
by  the  name  of  Grand  Cut-off  and  only  a  few  miles  in  length,  has  diverted  the  river 
from.  Its  natural  course,  and  has  shortened  it  by  fifty  miles.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
islands  present  a  bulwark  consisting  of  an  enormous  mass  of  floated  trees  of  all  kinds, 
which  have  lodged  there.  Large  sand-banks  have  been  completely  removed  by  the 
impetuous  whirls  of  the  waters,  and  have  been  deposited  in  other  places.  Some  appear 
iqmte  new  to  the  eye  of  the  navigator,  who  has  to  mark  their  situation  and  bearings  in 
his  Ipg-book.  The  trees  on  the  mar^ns  of  the  baiUcs  have  in  many  parts  given  way. 
^ey  are  seen  bending  over  the  stream,  like  the  grounded  arms  of  an  overwhelmed 
army  of  giants.  Every  where  are  heard  the  lamentations  of  the  farmer  and  planter, 
whilst  their  servants  and  themselves  are  busily  employed  in  repairing  the  damages 
occasioned  by  the  floods.  At  one  areoasse,  an  old  ship  or  two,  dismantled  for  the  pur- 
pose, are  sunk,  to  obstruct  the  passage  opened  by  the  still  rushing  waters^  while  new 
eaidi  IS  brought  to  fill  up  the  chasms.  The  squatter  is  seen  shouldering  his  rifle,  and 
making  his  way  through  the  morass,  in  search  of  his  lost  stock,  to  drive  the  survivors 
home,  and  save  the  slnns  of  the  drowned.  New  fences  have  every  where  to  be  formed ; 
even  new  houses  must  be  erected,  to  save  which  from  a  like  disaster,  the  settler  places 
them  on  an  elevated  platform,  supported  by  pillars  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees.  The  lands 
must  be  ploughed  anew ;  and  if  the  season  is  not  too  far  advanced,  a  crop  of  com  and 
potatoes  may  yet  be  raised.  But  the  rich  prospects  of  the  planter  are  blasted.  The 
traveller  is  impeded  in  his  journey,  the  creeks  and  smaller  streams  having  broken  up 
their  banks  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  their  size.  A  bank  of  sand  which  seems  firm 
and  secure,  suddenly  gives  way  bene&th  the  traveller's  horse,  and  the  next  moment  the 
animal  has  simk  in  the  quicksand,  either  to  the  chest  in  front,  or  over  the  crupper 
behind,  leaving  its  master  in  a  situation  not  to  be  envied. 

*  Unlike  the  moimtain  torrents  and  small  rivers  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  Missis- 
sippi rises  but  slowly  during  these  floods,  continuing  for  several  weeks  to  increase  at 
the  rate  of  about  an  inch  in  the  day.  When  at  its  height,  it  undergoes  little  fluctuation  for 
some  dajSf  and  after  this  subsides  as  slowly  as  it  rose.  The  usual  duration  of  a  flood 
is  firom  taai  to  six  weeks,  although,  on  some  occasions,  it  is  protracted  to  two  months. 

'Every  one  knows  how  largely  the  idea  of  floods  and  cataclysms-  enters  into  the 
speculations  of  the  geologist.  If  the  streamlets  of  the  European  continent  afford  illus- 
^Tations  of  the  formation  of  strata,  how  much  more  must  the  Mississippi,  with  its  eve^ 
Jiifting sand-banks,  its  crumbling  shores,  its  teormovs  masses  of  drift-timber,  the  source 
of  future  beds  of  coal,  its  extensive  and  varied  alluvial  deposits^  and  its  mighty  masc  of 
walers  rolling  sullenly  along,  like  the  flood  of  eternity !' 
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by  three  conaiderable  branches,  which  unite  not  far  from  the  bases  of  the 
principal  ranges  of  the  mountains.  To  the  northern  they  gave  the  name 
of  Jenerson,  to  the  middle  Gallatin,  and  to  the  southern  Madison.  All 
these  streams  run  with  great  velocity,  throwing  out  large  volumes  of 
water;  their  beds  are  formed  of  smooth  pebble  and  gravel,  and  their  waters 
are  perfectly  transparent.  One  hundred  and  a  half  miles  beyond  the  forks 
of  the  Missouri  are  the  forks  of  Jeiierson  river ;  two  subordinate  branches 
of  which  *are  called  Wisdom  and  Philanthropy,  one  coming  from  the 
north-west,  and  the  former  from  the  south-east.  Wisdom  river  is  fifty 
yards  wide,  cold,  rapid,  and  containing  a  third  more  water  than  the  Jef- 
ferson ;  it  seems  to  be  the  drain  of  the  melting  snows  on  the  mountainsi 
but  is  unnavigable  on  account  of  its  rapidity.  One  hundred  and  forty-eight 
miles  farther  up  is  the  extreme  navigable  point  of  the  river  in  north  latip 
tade  forty-three  degrees  thirty  minutes  and  forty-three  seconds.  Two 
miles  beyond  this  is  a  small  gap  or  narrow  entrance,  formed  by  the  high 
mountains  which  recede  on  each  side,  at  the  head  of  an  elevated  valley* 
ten  miles  long  and  five  broad,  so  as  to  form  a  beautiful  cove  several  miles 
in  diameter.  From  the  foot  of  one  of  the  lowest  of  these  mountains,  which 
rises  with  a  gentle  ascent  of  half  a  mile,  issues  the  remotest  water  of  the 
Mississippi.  At  the  source,  we  are  told  that  the  wealher  is  so  cold  at  the 
eud  of  August,  that  water  standing  in  vessels  exposed  in  the  night  air  has 
been  frozen  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

After  the  junction  of  the  three  branches  before  mentioned,  the  river 
coDtinnes  a  considerable  distance  to  be  still  a  foaming  mountain  torrent. 
It  then  spreads  into  a  broad  and  comparatively  gentle  stream  full  of  islands* 
Precipitous  peaks  of  blackish  rock  frown  above  the  river  in  perpendicular 
eleTations  of  a  thousand  feet.  The  mountains  whose  bases  it  sweeps 
are  covered  with  pines,  cedars  and  firs ;  and  mountain  sheep  are  seen 
bounding  on  their  summits  where  they  are  apparently  inaccessible.  In 
this  distance  the  mountains  have  an  aspect  of  mexpressiUe  loneliness  and 
grandeur.  In  the  meadows  and  along  the  shore  the  tree  most  common  is 
the  cotton-wood,  which  with  the  willow  forms  almost  the  exclusive  growth 
of  the  Missouri. 

About  forty-seven  miles  below  the  spot  where  the  Missouri  issues 
from  the  mountains  to  the  plains,  a  most  sublime  and  extraordinary  spec* 
lacle  presents  itself,  emphatically  denominated  the  Gates  of  the  Boehf 
Mountains.  In  ascending  the  stream  it  increases  in  rapidity,  depth,  and. 
breadth,  to  the  mouth  of  this  formidable  pass.  Here  the  rocks  approach  ic 
on  both  sides,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  edge  of  the  water  to  the 
height  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet.  Near  the  base  they  are  com- 
pwed  of  black  granite ;  but  above,  the  colcr  is  of  a  yellowish,  brown,  and 
cream  color.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  tremendous  than  the  frown- 
ing darkness  of  these  rocks,  which  project  over  the  river,  and  menace  tha 
passenger  with  instant  destruction.  For  the  space  of  five  miles  and  three 
<Qarter8,  the  rocks  rise  to  the  above  degree  of  elevation,  and  the  river^ 
we  hundred  and  fifly  yards  broad,  seems  to  have  forced  its  channel 
down  the  solid  mass ;  or,  to  use  Volney's  expression  respecting  the  fidla 
of  Niacam,  Uterslly  to  have  sawed  a  passage  through  this  body  of  hard 
•nd  soud  rock,  near  six  miles  m  lengtA*  being  incase*d  as  it  were,  ivting 
^I  this  distance,  between  tcvo  walls  of  one  thousand  and  two  hundred  feet 
l^i^*    During  the  whole  distance  the  water  is  very  deep,  even  at  the 
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tdges ;  Mid  for  the  first  three  miles,  there  is  not  a  spot,  except  one  of  a 
few  yards,  in  which  a  man  could  stand  between  the  water  and  the  tow- 
ering perpendicular  precipice  of  the  mountain. 

*Ae  river,  for  the  distance  of  about  seventeen  miles,  becomes  almost  a 
continued  cataract.  In  this  distance  its  perpendicular  descent  is  three 
hundred  and  sixty-two  feet.  The  first  fall  is  ninety-eight  feet ;  the  second, 
nineteen ;  the  third,  forty-seven ;  .  the  fourth,  twenty-six.  Next  to  the 
Niagara  these  falls  are  the  grandest  in  the  world.  The  river  continues 
rapid  for  a  long  distance  beyond,  but  there  is  not  much  variation  in  its 
appearttice  till  near  the  mouth  of  the  Platte.  That  powerful  river  throws 
out  vast  quantities  of  coarse  sand,  which  contribute  to  give  a  new  face 
to 'the  Missouri,  which  is  now  much  more  impeded  by  islands.  The 
sand,  as  it  is  drifted  down,  adheres  in  time  to  some  of  the  projecting  points 
from  the  shore,  and  forms  a  barrier  to  the  mud  which  at  length  fills  to  the 
tame  height  with  the  sand-bar  itself.  As  soon  as  it  has  acquired  a 
consistency,  the  willow  grows  there  the  first  year,  and  by  its  roots  gives 
solidity  to  the  whole ;  with  further  accumulations  the  cotton-wood  tree 
next  appears,  till  the  soil  is  gradually  raised  to  a  point  above  the  highest 
freshets.  Thus  stopped  in  its  course,  the  water  seelcs  a  passage  elsewhere, 
and  its  the  soil  on  each  side  is  light  and  yielding,  what  was  only  a  penin- 
suk  becomes  gradually  an  island,  and  the  river  compensates  the  usur* 
nation  by  encroaching  on  the  adjacent  shore.  In  this  way  the  Missouri, 
like  the  Mississippi,  is  continually  cutting  offthe  projections  of  the  shore, 
and  leaving  its  ancient  channel,  which  may  be  traced  by  the  deposits  of 
mud  and  a  few  stagnant  ponds.^ 

During  the  whole  length  of  the  Missouri  below  the  Platte,  the  soil 
is  generally  excellent,  and  although  the  timber  is  scarce,  there  is  still 
aupcient  for  the  purpose  of  settlers.  But  beyond  that  river,  although  the 
soil  is  still  richj  yet  the  almost  total  absence  of  timber,  and  particularly 
the  want  of  good  water,  of  which  there  is  but  a  small  quantity  in  the 
ereeks,  oppose  very  powerful  impediments  to  its  occupancy.  The  prai- 
ries for  many  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river  produce  abundance  of  good 
pasturage. 

Above  the  mouth  of  the  Osage,  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Missouri 
gradually  expands,  embracing  some  wide  bottoms  in  which  are  many 
settlements  gradually  increasing  in  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The 
Manito  Bocks,  and  some  other  precipitous  cliffs,  are  the  terminations  of 
low  ranges  of  hills,  running  in  quite  to  the  river.  These  hills  sometimes 
occasion  rapids,  and  opposite  the  Manito  rocks  a  small  group  of  islands 
stretches  obliquely  across  the  river,  separated  by  narrow  channels  in 
which  the  current  is  stronger  than  below.  This  group  is  called  the 
Tliousand  Islands.  Some  of  the  channels  are  ol^trocted  by  collections 
^  01  floating  trees,  which  usually  accumulate  about  Uie  heacts  of  islands, 
and  are  here  called  rafts.  After  increasing  to  a  certain  extent,  portions 
of  these  rafts  become  loosened,  and  float  down  the  river,  covering  nearly 
its  whole  surface,  and  greatly  impeding  and  endangering  the  progress  m 
die  asoending  boats. 

Council  Bluffi,  the  seat  of  an  important  military  establishment  of  the 
Uniltd  States,  about 'six  hundred  nules  \xf  the  Missouri,  is  a  remarkable 
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bank,  rising  abruptly  from  the  brink  of  the  river  to  an  elevation  ^of  oua 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  From  the  hill  tops,  a  mile  in  the  r<iar  "bf  the 
Blufis,  is  presented  a  most  extensive  and  beautiful  landscape.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  the  Bluffs  exhibit  a  chain  of  peaks,  stretching  as  fair 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  river  is  here  and  there  seen  meandering  ia 
serpentine  folds  along  its  broad  valley,  chequered  with  woodlands  an^ 
prairies,  while,  at  a  nearer  view,  you  look  down  on  an  extensive  plain, 
interspersed  with  a  few  scattered  copses  or  bushes,  and  terminated  at  a 
distance  by  the  Council  Blufis. 

Taken  m  connection  with  the  Mississippi  into  which  it  flows,  thi$  river 
b  the  longest  on  the  globe.^  Its  whole  course,  from  its  mouth  in  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  to  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  four  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles,  including  its  windings ;  and  for  fo^r 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  miles  of  this  course  it  is  navigable. 
From  the  point  of  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi  to  fort  Mandan,  it  is 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  nine  miles;  to  tne  foot  of  the  rapids  at 
Great  Falls  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  ^  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty-fiour  to  where  it  issues  from  the  mountains ; 
two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  to  the  Gates  of  the  Mountains; 
three  thousand  and  ninety-six  to  the  extreme  navigable  point  of  Jefierson 
liver;  and  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles  to  its 
remotest  source.  In  this  immense  course  it  receives  upwards  of  fifty 
large  rivers,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  smaller  streams.  Its  principal 
trilntaries  are  the  Roche  Jaune,  or  Yellowstone,  the  Kansas,  Platte, 
Osage,  (jasconade,  Little  Missouri,  Running  Water,  Charaton,  White,  and 
Milk  rivers. 

The  YettowsUme  is  the  largest  of  these  tributaries.  Its  sources  are  in  . 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  those  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Platte,  and  it 
may  be  navigated  in  canoes  almost  to  its  head.  It  runs  first  through  a 
mountainous  country,  but  in  many  parts  fertile  and  well  timbered ;  it  then 
waters  a  rich,  delightful  land,  broken  into  valleys  and  meadows,  and 
well  supplied  with  wood  and  water,  till  it  reaches  near  the  Missouri  open 
meadows  and  low  grounds,  sufficiently  timbered  on  its  borders.  In  the 
upper  country  its  course  is  said  to  be  very  rapid,  but  during  the  two  last 
and  largest  Dortions,  its  current  is  much  more  gentle  than  that  of  the 
Missouri.  On  the  sand-bars  and  along  the  margin  of  this  river  grows  the 
small  leafed  willow;  in  the  low  grounds  adjoining  are  scattered  rose 
bashes  three  or  four  feet  high,  the  red-berry,  service-berry  and  redwood. 
The  higher  plains  are  either  immediately  on  the  river,  in  which  case  they 
ve  genemlly  timbered,  and  have  an  undergrowth  like  that  of  the  low 
grounds,  with  the  addition  of  the  broad  leafi^  willow,  gooseberrVf 
ptrple  currant  and  honeysuckle;  or  they  are  between  the  low. grounds 
and  the  hills,  and  for  the  most  part  without  wood,  or  any  thing  except 

*'The  American  For  Company  have  sent  their  steam-boats  twetUp-one  hmdred  miles 
obore  the  month  of  the  Missouri,  and  in  high  water,  steam-boats  of  light  draft  can 
nsceod  two  ihomand  tmd  nx  hundred  miUs.  The  Mississippi  is  navigable  by  steam  between 
ttz  oMd  tevem  hundred  mUa  above  St.  Louis.  These  rivers  pass  throng  an  exceedingly 
fmik  countiy  ;  and  when  a  just  system  of  internal  improvement  shall  be  carried  into 
opentioa,  not  only  New  Orleans  an4  the  great  valley  ot  the  Mississippi  will  be  benefit- 
ted, lutt  every  portion  of  the  United  States  will  feel  the  invigorating  mfluence  of  such  a 
^omtJ^St.  Loms  BeptMkm. 
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large  quantities  of  wild  hyssop,  a  plant  which  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
two  feet,  and,  like  the  willow  of  the  sand-bars,  is  a  favorite  food  of  the 
buffalo,  elk,  deer,  grouse,  porcupine,  hare,  and  rabbit.^ 

The  Platte  is  in  fact  much  more  rapid  than  the  Missouri,  and  drives 
the  current  on  the  northern  shore,  on  which  it  is  constantly  encroaching. 
At  some  distance  below  the  confluence,  the  Missouri  is  two  miles  wide, 
with  a  rapid  current  of  ten  miles  an  hour  in  some  parts,  the  rapidity 

*  increasing  as  we  approach  the  mouth  of  the  Platte ;  the  velocity  of  which, 
combined  with  the  vast  quantity  of  rolling  sands  which  are  drifting  from 
it  into  the  Missouri,  renders  it  completely  unnavigable,  unless  for  flats  or 
rafts,  though  the  Indians  pass  it  in  small  flat  canoes  made  of  hides,  and 
the  Americans  have  contrived  to  navigate  it  by  means  of  keel-boats,  which, 
b^ng  constructed  to  diaiw  but  little  water,  and  built  upon  a  small  keel, 
are  remarkably  well  adapted  for  sailing  up  rapid  and  shallow  streams. 
The  Platte  runs  a  course  of  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude,  from  west  to  east, 
or  more  than  eight  hundred  miles. 

The  Kansas  River  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Missouri,  but 
its  current  is  more  moderate,  and  its  water  Ibss  turbid,  except  at  times  of 
high  floods.  Its  valley,  like  that  of  the  Missouri,  has  a  deep  and  fertile 
soil,  bearing  forests  of  cotton-wood,  sycamore,  and  other  trees,  interspersed 
with  meadows ;  but  in  ascending,  trees  become  more  and  more  scattered, 
and  at  length  disappear  almost  entirely,  the  country  at  its  sources  being 
one  immense  prairie. 

The  River  Osage,  so  called  from  the  well  known  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting 
its  banks,  enters  the  Missouri  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  miles  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Mississippi.  Its  sources  are  in  the  Ozark  Mountains. 
Flowing  along  the  base  of  the  north-western  slope  of  a  mountainous  range, 
it  receives  from  the  east  several  rapid  and  beautiful  tributaries.  In  point 
of  magnitude  this  river  ranks  with  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee.  It 
has  been  represented  as  navigable  for  six  hundred  miles,  but  this  Major 
Long  considers  an  exaggeration,  on  account  of  the  gpreat  number  of  shoals 
and  sand-bars  in  its  current.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  traverses 
broad  and  fertile  bottom-lands,  bearing  heavy  forests  of  sycamore  and  cot- 
ton trees. 

Charaton  River  is  seventy-five  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable 
at  high  water  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Half  a  mile  from  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Missouri,  it  receives  the  Little  Charaton,  also  a  considerable 
stream,  and  navigable  for  many  miles.  The  Charaton  has  its  source  near 
the  De  Moyen  river  of  the  Mississippi,  and  traverses  a  country  which  is 
of  great  importance,  both  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  its  inex- 
haustible mines  of  gold. 

4  The  Arkansas  River  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  north  latitude 
forty-two  degrees,  near  the  borders  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexica  It  is  about  two  thousand  miles  in  length,  running  in  a  direction 
east  south-east.  Tributary  streams  are  little  known ;  they  are  remarkable 
for  being  deeply  impregnated  with  salt.  That  part  of  Arkansas  that  tra- 
verses the  Missouri  territory  is  skirted,  in  great  part,  by  extensive  prairies. 
Spurs  of  the  Masserne  Mountains  often  reach  the  river.  It  may  be  re- 
marked as  singular,  that  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  miles 
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ia  Che  lower  part  of  the  Arkansas,  its  valley  is  confined  merely  to  th^ 
stream  of  the  river ;  the  waters  of  the  Washita  on  one  side,  and  White 
riTer  on  the  other,  rising  almost  from  the  very  margin  of  the  Arkansas. 
The  land  upon  the  Arkansas,  in  the  Missouri  tenitory,  is  in  great  part 
lUnvial ;  and  where  not  subject  to  overflow,  excellent.  The  timber  tor- 
responds  nearly  to  that  of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  in  similar  relative  situ- 
ations. 

Red  River  rises  about  one  hundred  miles  north-east  of  Santa  F6,  in 
Mexico,  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  called  the  Caous, 
and  after  a  very  serpentine  course  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
miles,  enters  the  Mississippi  in  thirty-one  degrees  fifteen  minutes  .north 
hdtade.  There  are  many  streams  rising  in  the  same  mountains,  flow- 
ing separately  for  three  or  four  hundred  miles,  and  then  uniting  to  form 
the  Bed  river.  Of  the  regions  in  which  the  opper  waters  of  these 
streams  lie,  but  little  is  known.  They  are  principally  inhabited  by  the 
Pawnees.  When  the  river  enters  Louisiana,  its  south  bank  is  for  a  long 
distance  the  boundary  between  the  Unit^  States  and  Texas.  A  great  part 
of  its  course  is  through  delightful  prairies  of  a  rich  red  soil,  covered  with 
glass  and  vines  which  bear  delicious  grapes.  About  a  hundred  miles 
iboTe  Natchitoches  commences  what  is  called  the  Raft ;  a  swampy  ex- 
pansion of  th^  alluvion  to  the  width  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  The  river 
livides  into  a  great  number  of  channels,  many  of  them  shallow ;  and  for 
ages  these  channels  have  been  becoming  clogged  with  a  mass  of  fallen 
timber  carried  down  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  river. 

At  this  place  its  narigation  is  enectuallv  obstructed,  except  in  a  high 
stage  of  water,  when  keel-boats  of  ten  or  fifteen  tons  burden  may  pass  it 
through  devious  channels,  or  bayoux,  and  ascend  several  miles  above. 
That  part  of  the  river  situated  above  the  Raft  is  rendered  impassable  for 
boats  of  burden,  by  shoals  and  sand-bars  in  a  moderate  stage  of  water.* 

The  Waghita,  tributary  to  Red  river,  is  navigable  many  miles.  That 
wrtion  of  it  situated  within  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  denominated 
Hack  river,  admits  of  constant  navigation  for  boats  of  burden.  White  river 
is  navigable  in  a  moderate  stage  of  water  between  three  and  four  hundred 
miloL  Of  the  rivers  tributary  to  the  Missouri,  it  is  remarkable,  that  their 
months  are  generally  blocked  up  with  mud,  after  the  subsiding  of  the 
sammer  freshet  of  tnat  river,  which  usually  takes  place  in  the  month  of 
Mj,  The  freshets  of  the  more  southerly  tributaries  are  discharged  early 
m  the  season,  and  wash  from  their  mouths  the  sand  and  mud  previously 
deposited  therein,  leaving  them  free  from  obstructions.  These  freshets 
baring  subsided,  the  more  northerly  branches  discharge  their  floods,  form- 
ed by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  at  a  later  period.  The  Missouri  being  thus 
swollen,  the  mud  of  its  waters  is  driven  up  the  mouth  of  its  tributaries. 
These  streams  having  no  apre  freshets  to  expel  it,  their  mouths  remain 
thus  obstructed  till  the  ensumg  spring.t 

The  Si.  Peier  has  its  rise  in  a  small  lake  about  three  miles  in  circum- 
faenoe,  at  the  base  of  a  remarkable  ridge,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 

*  AppiopriaiioDS  have  TecenHty  been  made  by  Congress  ibr  tbe  removal  of  obstni^ 
^iott  m  the  Aikansas  aad  Red  riven.  The  officer  employed  oa  that  service  is  coniW 
dm  in  the  piaeticahilitf  ef  RflioviBg  the  Baft  bjr  aieans  of  boats. 

t  Long's  Expeditioa. 
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Coteau  des  Prairies.  It  enters  the  Mississippi  nine  miles  below  th^  falb 
of  St.  Anthony.  Its  length  in  all  its  windings  is  about  five  hundred  miles. 
Its  course  is  exceedingly  serpentine,  and  is  interrupted  by  iseveral  rocky 
ridges,  eJttending  across  the  bed  of  the  river  and  occasioning  falls  of  con* 
siderable  descent.  During  the  times  of  spring  freshets  and  floods,  this 
river  is  navigable  for  boats  from  its  mouth  to  the  head  of  Big  Stone  Lake, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  its  sources.  For  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  river,  it  is  from  sixty  to  eighty  yards  only  wide,  and 
navigable  for  pirogues  and  canoes  in  all  stages  of  the  water ;  higher  up, 
its  navigation  is  obstructed  in  low  water  by  numerous  shoals  and  rapids. 
The  aggregate  descent  of  the  St.  Peter  may  be  estimated  at  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  the  general  level  of  the  country  at  its  source  having 
an  elevation  of  about  fifty  feet  above  the  river.  The  chief  of  its  tributaries 
18  the  Blue-earth  river,  which  flows  in  from  the  south  a  hundred  miles 
west  of  the  Mississippi  by  a  mouth  fifty  yards  in  width.  It  is  chiefly  noted 
for  the  blue  clay  which  the  Indians  procure  upon  its  banks,  and  whith  is 
much  employed  in  painting  their  faces  and  other  parts  of  their  bodies. 
The  river  St.  Peter's  enters  the  Mississippi  behind  a  large  island,  which 
is  probably  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  covered  with  the  most  luxu- 
riant growth  of  sugar-maple,  elm,  ash,  oak,  and  wsdnut.  At  the  point  of 
embouchure  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  width,  with  a  depth  of  ten 
or  fifteen  feet.  Its  waters  are  transparent,  and  present  a  light  blue  tint  on 
looking  upon  the  stream.  From  this  circumstance  the  Indians  have  ^ven 
it  the  name  of  Clear-water  river. 

Bed  River  of  the  north  rises  near  the  sources  of  the  St.  Peter's ;  and  hy 
a  northern  and  winding  course  runs  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  our  ter- 
ritorial limits ;  and  then  passes  into  the  British  dominions  of  Upper  Cana- 
da, and  empties  into  Lake  Winnepeck.  Its  principal  branches  are  Red 
Lake  river  and  Moose  river,  the  latter  of  which  streams  rises  within  a 
mile  of  fort  Mandan  on  the  Missouri.  Red  river  is  a  broad,  deep,  and 
Tery  interesting  stream,  abounding  with  fish,  and  the  country  along  its 
banks  with  elk  and  bufifaloes. 

The  name  Ohio  is  an  Indian  appellation,  signifying  *  the  beautiful  river.' 
This  epithet  is  not  bestowed  upon  it  for  the  whole  of  its  course,  but  com- 
mences at  the  confluence  of  the  two  principal  streams,  at  Pittsburg ;  above 
die  junction  it  is  called  the  Alleghany,  The  remotest  source  of  the  Alle* 
ghany  is  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  in  north  latitude  forty-one  degrees 
and  mrty-five  minutes,  and  west  longitude  seventy-eight  degrees.  It  is 
composed  of  two  small  streams.  At  Pittsburg,  the  Alleghany  being  joined 
by  tne  Manongahela,  the  confluent  stream  receives  the  appellation  of  the 
Ohio.  The  Monongahela  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  streams,  both 
rising  from  the  Alleghany  chain,  in  the  north-west  angle  of  Virginia,  and 
running  pamllel  to  each  other  for  sixty  miles  in  a  direct  line.  The  abso- 
lute course  of  the  Monongahela  is  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  but  not 
above  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  a  direct  line  from  south  to  north.  It  seems 
a  larger  and  deepec  stream  at  Pittsburg  than  the  Alleghany,  which  in  ^e 
dry  season  has  not  above  seven  feet  water  where  deepest.  The  waters  of 
the  Alleghany  are  always  clear  and  limpid,  while  those  of  the  Mononga- 
hela, on  the  contrary,  become  muddy  and  turbid,  whenever  there  are  a  few 
days  of  successive  rain  in  that  part  of  t|ie  Alleghany  Mountains  where  it 
rises.    Each  of  the  streams  is  four  hundred  yaxda  wide  at  the  conflux ; 
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•fid  after  the  junction,  the  united  stream  is  more  enlarged  in  depth  than  in 
oreadth. 

The  Ohio,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Monongahek  and  Alleghany, 
appears  to  be  rather  a  continuation  of  the  former  than  the  latter,  which 
aniTes  at  the  confluence  in  an  oblique  direction.  From  Pittsburg  to  the 
moQth  of  the  Ohio  is  one  thousand  and  thirty-three  miles  by  the  course 
of  the  stream.  It  receives  a  vast  number  of  tributary  streams  on  both 
sides,  in  its  progress  to  the  Mississippi.  For  the  space  of  three  hundred 
milea  below  Pittsburg,  the  Ohio  runs  between  two  hdces  of  hills,  rising 
from  three  hundred  to  four  }iundred  feet  in  height.  These  ap{)ear  fre- 
({Qently  undulated  at  their  summits,  but  at  other  times  seem  to  be  perfectly 
level.  They  sometimes  recede,  and  sometinves  approach  the  banks  of  the 
HTer,  and  have  their  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  Alleghany  chain. 
These  ridges  graduaUy  recede  farther  down  the  river,  till  they  disappear 
from  the  view  of  those  who  descend  the  Ohio.  It  is  not  till  this  river  has 
boist  its  passage  through  a  transverse  chain,  at  the  rapids,  near  Louisville, 
that  it  rolls  its  waters,  through  a  level. and  expanded  country,  as  far  as  the 
Mississippi.  The  general  appearance  of  the  river  is  beautiful,  placid,  gentle 
and  transparent,  except  in  the  times  of  high  water.  Hiere  are  two  seasons 
of  periodical  inundations ;  namely,  winter  and  spring.  According  to  some, 
the  vernal  inundations  of  this  river  commence  in  the  latter  end  of  March, 
and  sabnde  in  July ;  and,  according  to  others,  they  commence  early  in 
Febraary,  and  subside  in  May.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  this 
period  is  forwarded  or  retarded  as  the  rivers  thaw  sooner  or  later,  which 
may  reconcile  these  apparently  discordant  statements. 

The  Ohio  is  then  swelled  to  a  prodigious  height,  varying  in  difierent 
I^aces,  as  it  is  more  or  less  expanded  in  breadth.  It  is  a  favorable  circum- 
ftance  for  the  country  in  the  upper  course  of  the  Ohiil  that  it  has  very 
aigfaand  steep  banks;  having  gradually  hollowed  out  for  itself  a  deep  and 
comparatively  narrower  bed,  being,  like  all  its  southern  tributary  streams, 
mdosed  as  it  were  in  a  groove  between  them,  which  prevents  the  general 
level  of  the  land  from  being  overflowed  for  many  miles,  and  thereby  ren- 
dered marshy  and  unwholesome,  as  in  the  lower  Missouri,  and  in  the  lower 
pan  of  Uie  Ohio.  Yet  high  as  these  banks  are,  the  Ohio  is  both  a  dan- 
gerous and  troublesome  neighbor  to  the  towns  which  are  not  sufliciently 
&r  removed  from  tfiem.  That  jpart  of  the  town  of  Marietta  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Muskingum  with  the  Ohio,  though  elevated  forty-five  feet 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  stream,  has  been  twice  inundated,  and  con- 
seqaently  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants.  The  town  of  Portsmouth,  at  the 
moath  of  the  Great  Sciota,  and  two  hundred  and  eip^hteen  miles  below 
Marietta  by  water,  though  elevated  sixty  feet  above  the  usual  surface  of 
dte  river,  IS  also  subjected  to  the  same  misfortune,  which  has  materially 
afiected  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  At  Cincinnati,  the  breadth  of  the 
rirer  is  five  hundred  and  thirty-five  yards,  and  the  banks  fifty  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height,  yet  these  are  annually  overflowed.  The  winter  floods 
commence  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  continue  to  the  latter  end  of 
IWmber.  Sometimes,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  abundant  rains  falU 
among  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  by  which  the  Ohio  is  suddenly  raised, 
iKit  such  occurrences  are  rare.  In  the  rimes  of  these  two  periodical  floods, 
which  taken  together  last  for  near  half  the  year,  ships  drawing  twelve 
fcet  water  may  sail  with  perfect  case  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleaaii  a 
7  6 
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distance  of  near  two  thousand  and  two  hundred  miles.  In  these  seasons 
the  passage  to  the  falls  may  he  accomplished  in  nine  or  ten  days,  but  it  is 
generally  effected  in  twelve  days.  The  difficulty  of  navigating  the  Ohio 
during  the  dry  season,  is  only  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  or 
between  Pittsburg  and  Limestone,  a  space  of  four  nundred  and  twenty-five 
miles  by  water ;  and  this,  not  so  much  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream,  as  to  its  being  divided  by  islands ;  for  the  depth  of  the  Monongahela 
branch  of  the  Ohio  alone,  at  Pittsburg,  is  twelve  feet.  Michauz  counted 
no  less  than  fifty  of  these  islands  in  the  distance  of  three  hundred  and 
ninety  miles ;  some  of  them  only  containing  a  few  acres,  and  others  exceed- 
ing a  mile  in  length. 

The  TennuKt  rises  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  traverses  East  Ten- 
nessee, and  almost  the  whole  northern  limit  of  Alabama,  re-enters 
Tennessee,  and  crosses  almost  the  whole  width  of  it,  into  Kentucky,  and 
passes  into  Ohio,  fifty-seven  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi. 
It  is  near  twelve  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  is  the  largest  tributary  of 
die  Ohio.  It  has  numerous  branches,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  one  tnou« 
sand  miles ;  most  of  the  branches  rise  among  the  mountains,  and  are  too 
shallow  for  navigation,  except  during  the  floods,  which  take  place  occa- 
sionally, at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  admit  flat  boats  to  be  floated  down 
( to  the  main  stream. 

The  Muscle  Shoals  are  about  three  hundred  miles  from  its  entrance  into 
the  Ohio.  At  this  place  the  river  spreads  to  the  width  of  three  miles,  and 
forms^a  number  of  islands.  The  passage  by  boats  is  difficult  and  dangerous, 
except  when  the  water  is  high. 

From  these  shoals  to  the  place  called  the  Whirl  or  Suckf  two  hundred 
and  fift]^  miles^  the  navigation  all  the  way  is  excellent,  to  the  Cumberland 
Mountain ;  wher^tlie  river  breaks  througn.  This  mountain  is  sometimes 
so  steep,  that  even  the  Indians  cannot  ascend  it  on  foot.  In  one  place, 
particularly,  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  there  is  a  remarkable  ledge 
of  rocks,  of  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  two  hundred  feet  high,  with 
a  perpendicular  front  facing  the  south-east,  more  noble  and  grand  than  any 
artificial  fortification  in  die  known  world,  and  apparently  equal  in  point 
of  regularity.  The  Whirl,  as  it  is  called,  is  about  latitude  thirty-four 
degrees.  It  is  considered  a  greater  curiosity  than  the  bursting  of  the  river 
Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  river,  which  above  is  half  a  mile  wide,  is  here  compressed  to  one 
hundred  yards,  or  eighteen  rods.  Just  at  the  entrance  of  the  mountain,  a 
large  rock  projects  from  the  northern  shore,  in  an  oblique  direction,  which 
renders  the  channel  still  narrower.  This  causes  a  sudden  bend,  by  which 
the  waters  are  thrown  with  great  force  against  the  opposite  shore.  From 
thence  they  reboimd  about  the  point  of  the  rock,  ana  produce  a  whirl  of 
eighty  yards,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  circumference.  By  the 
dexterity  of  the  rowers,  canoes  drawn  into  Ikis  whirl  have  sometimes 
escaped  without  damage.  In  less  than  a  mile  below  the  whirl,  the  river 
spreads  to  its  common  width,  down  to  Muscle  Shoals  ;  and  thence  runs  in 
a  regular  and  beautiful  stream  to  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio. 

The  Wabash  rises  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Indiana,  and  flows  south- 
westerly nearly  across  the  state,  when  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  flows  into 
the  Omo,  forming  towards  its  mouth  the  western  boundary.  Its  length, 
ficom  its  mouth  to  its  extreme  source,  exceeds  five  hundred  miles.    It  is 
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UTigable  fer  keel-boats,  about  four  hnftdied  miles,  to  Ouitanon,  where 
(here  are  rapids.  From  this  village  small  boats  can  go  within  six  miles 
of  Sl  Mary's  river ;  ten  of  Fort  Wayne ;  and  eight  of  the  St.  Joseph's  of 
die  Hiami-of-the-Iakes.  Its  current  is  gentle  above  Vincennes ;  below  the 
town  there  are  several  rapids,  but  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  prevent  boats 
from  ascending.  The  principal  rapids  are  between  Deche  and  White 
livers,  ten  miles  below  Vincennes.  White  river  and  Tippecanoe  river  are 
branches  of  the  Wabash. 

The  Cumberland  rises  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains  in  Kentucky,  and 
after  a  course  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  that  state,  passes  into  Ten- 
nesseer  through  which  it  makes  a  circuit  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
when  it  re-enters  Kentucky  and  falls  into  the  Ohio,  about  fifty  miles  above 
the  entrance  of  that  river  into  the  Mississippi.  From  the  source  of  this 
river  to  its  conflux  with  the  Ohio,  the  distance  in  a  direct  line  is  three  hun- 
dred miles,  but  by  the  course  and  windings  of  the  stream,  it  is  near  six 
hundred  miles,  five  hundred  of  which  it  is  navigable  for  batteaux  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  tons  burthen. 

The  Mtiskingum  rises  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Ohio,  and  flows 
aoatherly  into  the  Ohio  river.  It  is  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  is 
oavigable  for  boats  one  hundred  miles.  It  is  connected  by  a  canal  with 
Lake  Erie.  The  Seiota  rises  in  the  western  part,  and  flows  southerly  into 
the  Ohio.  It  is  about  two  hundred  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty.  There  are  rich  and  beautiful  prairies  on  the  river,  and  its 
Talley  is  wide  and  fertile.  A  canal  passes  along  this  valley,  and  extends 
Dorth-easterly  to  Lake  Erie.  The  lacking  and  Kentucky  rivers  take  thdir 
rise  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  flow  north-westerly  into  the  Ohio. 
They  are  each  about  two  hundred  miles  in  length.  The  latter  is  navigable 
fer  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  has  a  width  of  one  hundred  and  fifVy 
yards  at  its  mouth.  The  current  is  rapid,  and  the  shores  cure  high.  For 
a  great  part  of  its  course,  it  flows  between  perpendicular  banks  of  limestone. 
The  vojrager  passing  down  this  stream  experiences  an  indescribable  aensa- 
tioB  on  looking  upwards  to  the  sky  from  a  deep  chasm  hemmed  in  by 
lofty  parapets.  Among  the  other  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  are  the  Great  ana 
Lktle  Miami,  Saline,"**^  Green  river.  Big  Sandy,  Kanhawa. 

The  BUnais  rises  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  state  of  that  name,  not 
more  than  thirty-five  miles  from  the  south-western  extremity  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, and  interlocking  by  a  morass  with  the  river  Chicago,  which  empties 
ioto  that  lake.  Its  two  main  head-branches  are  Plein  and  Kankakee. 
Thirty  miles  from  the  junction  of  these  rivers,  enters  Fox  river  from  the 
north.  Between  this  and  the  Vermilion,  enter  two  or  three  inconsiderable 
rifers.  The  Vermilion  is  a  considerable  stream,  which  enters  the  Illinois 
from  the  south,  two  hundred  and  sixty  mili^  above  the  Mississippi.  Not 
far  below  this  river,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  above  the  Mississippi, 
commences  Peoria  lake,  which  is  no  more  than  an  enlargement  of  the  river, 
two  miles  wide  on  an  average,  and  twenty  miles  in  length.  Such  is  the 
depdi  and  regularity  of  the  bottom,  that  it  has  no  perceptible  current  whatever. 
It  is  a  beautiful  sKeet  of  water,  with  romantic  shores,  generally  bounded 
by  prairies ;  and  no  waters  in  the  world  furnish  finer  sport  for  the  angler. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Illinois,  the  rivers  that  enter  on  that  shon 

*  On  the  bonks  oi  this  stream,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Ohio,  are  extensive  salt* 
vorks,  owned  by  the  United  States'  government.  * 
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haY0  their  courses,  for  the  most  'pan,  in  mountainous  bluffs,  which  often 
approach  near  the  river.  For  a  great  distance  above  its  mouth,  the  rirer 
is  sJmost  as  straight  as  a  canal ;  has  in  summer  scarcely  a  perceptible  cur- 
rent, and  the  waters,  though  transparent,  have  a  marshy  taste  to  a  degree  to 
be  almost  unfit  for  use.  The  river  is  wide  and  deep ;  and,  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  width,  is  filled  with  aquatic  weeds,  to  such  an  extent,  that  no 
person  could  swim  among  them.  Only  a  few  vards  width,  in  the  centre 
of  the  stream,  is  free  from  them.  It  enters  the  Mississippi  through  a  deep 
forest,  by  a  mouth  four  hundred  yards  wide.  Perhaps  no  river  of  the 
western  country  has  so  fine  a  txmtable  navigation,  for  such  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  or  waters  a  richer  and  more  luxuriant  tract  of  country. 

Bock  River  is  one  of  the  most  clear  and  beautiful  tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  has  its  source  beyond  the  northern  limits  of  Illinois,  and  in 
a  ridge  of  hills  that  separates  between  the  vraters  of  the  Mississippi  and 
those  of  Lake  Michigan.  On  its  waters  are  extensive  and  rich  lead 
mines.  Its  general  course  is  south-west,  and  it  enters  the  Mississippi,  not 
iai  above  the  commencement  of  the  military  bounty  lands.  Opposite  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  in  the  Mississippi,  is  the  beautiful  island,  called  from  the 
name  of  the  river,  and  on  which  is  a  military  station  of  the  United  Stiites. 

Kaskaskia  Biver  rises  in  the  interior  of  Imnois,  nearly  interlocking  with 
the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  has  a  course,  in  a  south-west  direction, 
of  between  two  and  three  hundred  miles,  for  the  greater  part  of  which 
comrse,  in  high  stages  of  water,  it  is  beatable.  It  runs  through  a  fine 
and  settled  country,  and  empties  into  the  Mississippi  a  few  miles  below 
the  town  of  the  same  name. 

The  (htuamrin  is  the  largest  rirer  of  the  North-West  territory  that 
flows  into  the  MississippL  It  rises  in  the  northern  interior  of  the  country, 
and  interlocks  with  the  Montreal  of  Lake  Superior.  It  has  a  course  of 
between  three  and  four  hundred  miles,  has  a  shallow  and  rapid  current, 
which  is,  howeveri  navigable  by  boats  in  good  stages  of  the  water,  and  is 
eight  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  There  is  a  portage  of  only  half 
a  mile  between  this  and  Fox  river.  It  is  over  a  level  prairie,  across 
whichr,  from  river  to  river,  there  is  a  water  communication  for  periogues 
in  high  stages  of  the  water.  Fox  River  has  a  course  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  miles.  It  runs  through  Winnebago  lake.  It  has  a  fine  country  on 
its  banks,  with  a  salubrious  climate.  Chippeioav  is  a  considerable  river 
of  the  Mississippi,- and  entera  it  just  below  Lake  repine  It  is  half  a  mile 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  has  communications  by  a  short  portage  with  Lake 
Superior.  The  other  chief  rivers  of  this  territory,  tributary  to  the  *  father 
of  watera,*  are  St.  Croix,  Rum,  St  Francis,  and  Savanna. 

Among  the  smaller  tributiaries  to  the  Mississippi  are  the  Obian,  Forked 
Deer,  Big  Hatchet,  and  Wolff rivera,  all  of  which  flow  into  it  from  Ten* 
nessee ;  and  the  Yazoo  and  Big  Black,  from  the  state  of  Mississippi. 
The  last  named  riven  are  only  navigable  for  boats. 

Beside  the  rivera  which  flow  into  the  Mississippi,  and  are  thus  emptied 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  are  a  few  small  streams  which  disembogue 
immediately  into  the  gulf.  The  Alabama  River  rises  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Georgia,  in  two  head-streams  named  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa, 
and  running  south-westerly  through  the  centre  of  the  state  of  Alabama, 
unites  with  the  Tombeckbee;  both  the  streams  then  take  the  name  of  Mo- 
oile,  and  flowing  south  for  a  short  distance  fall  into  Mobile  Bay.    The 


TomheMee  is  fonned  of  two  main  branches  rising  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  has  a  boat  navigation  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 
The  Alabama  has  a  boat  navigation  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  bay.  Pearl  Biver  rises  near  the  centre  of  the  state  of  Mississippi.  A 
number  of  branches  unite  to  form  the  main  river,  which  is  afterwards  in- 
creased by  the  Ghuncka  and  other  streams.  It  passes  through  a  pleasant 
and  fertile  country,  and  derives  much  importance  from  being  one  of  the 
chief  points  of  communication  between  the  state  through  which  it  flows 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Pascagoula  rises  in  latitude  thirty  three 
degrees,  and  afler  travelling  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  a  tract  of  pine 
coantry,  broadens  at  its  mouth  into  an  open  bay,  on  which,  at  a  town  of 
its  own  name,  is  a  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  during  the 
sickly  months.  Most  of  the  rivers  of  Florida  which  flow  into  the  gulf 
have  their  sources  in  Georgia.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Ap- 
palaehicola.  The  topography  of  this  country  is  as  yet  very  imperfect,  and 
the  very  numerous  streams  which  intersect  it  have  borne  a  variety  of 
names.    Most  of  them  are  barred  at  their  mouth  with  sand. 

n.  RIVEBS  WHICH  FLOW  INTO  THE  ATLANTia 

The  Siver  Sl  Croix  forms  a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Mame, 
and  is  little  navigable  except  by  raAs ;  most  of  it  consists  of  a  chain  of 
imall  lakes.  From  Calais  to  the  sea,  thirty  miles,  its  navigation  is  unob« 
nncted. 

The  River  Penobscot  is  the  largest  in  the  state  of  l&Iaine.  It  rises  in 
the  highlands  separating  Maine  from  Lower  Canada.  Between  the  junc- 
tion of  its  two  upper  branches  is  Moosehead  lake,  about  forty  miles 
lon^t  and  fifteen  wide.  From  the  Forks,  as  they  are  called,  the  Penobscot 
Indians  pass  to  Canada,  up  either  branch,  principally  the  west,  the  source 
of  which  is  said  to  be  not  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  waters  which 
Ml  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  whole  navigable  course  of  the  river  for 
'loops,  is  forty-six  miles  from  the  head  of  the  bay,  to  near  the  head  of  the 
tide ;  and  from  the  Forks  to  the  6ea  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles. 
This  river  has  very  numerous  branches,  navigable  by  rafts  and  abounding 
in  mill  sites. 

The  Saco  rises  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  enters 
Mune  at  Fryeburg,  and  flows  in  an  irregular  course  south-east  to  die  sea ; 
it  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  long,  and  has  numerous  falls  which 
afford  excellent  mill  sites  and  manufacturing  stations. 

The  Androscoggin  rises  in  TJmbagog  lake,  among  the  highlands  which 
form  the  north-west  boundary  of  Maine,  and  descending  through  a  suc- 
cession of  lakes  enteai  New  Hampshire  at  Errol ;  it  re-enters  Maine  at 
^ead,  and  flows  east  and  south  till  it  joins  the  Kennebec  at  Merrymeet- 
iog  bay.  Its  length  Is  one  hundred  and  forty  miles ;  the  whole  course  is 
bvoken  by  rapids  and  falls,  which  prevent  the  transportation  of  any  thing 
cx^t  timber  and  logs. 

The  Kennebec  also  rises  in  the  highlands,  near  the  sources  of  the  An- 

''oscogprin,  and  flows  nearly  south  to  the  sea ;  falls  and  ranids  render  the 

*     navigation  difficult  above  the  tide  at  Augusta,  from  which  place  it  is  navi- 

SUe  for  vessels  of  one  hundred  tons,  and  from  Hallowell  and  (Gardiner 
r  diips  to  the  sea*    The  country  watered  by  the  Kennebec  generally 
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consists  of  excellent  land ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  grazing  districts  in  New 
England ;  and  there  are  upon  the  brinks  of  the  river  a  number  of  flourish- 
ing and  handsome  towns. 

The  Merrimack  rises  in  New  Hampshire,  and  has  two  principal  branches : 
one  of  them  being  the  outlet  of  lake  Winaipiseogee.  The  north  or  longer 
branch  is  called  the  Pemigewasset,  and  has  its  source  near  the  Notch  of 
the  White  Mountains.  At  its  junction  with  the  outlet  of  the  lake  this 
stream  takes  the  name  of  Merrimack,  and  flows  south  seventy-eight  miles 
to  Chelmsford,  where  it  enters  Massachusetts,  through  which  it  runs  east 
to  the  sea.  Its  whole  course  is  about  two  hundred  miles.  There  are 
numerous  falls  in  the  New  Hampshire  portion.  Though  not  equal  to  the 
Connecticut  for  fine  scenery,  the  Merrimack  is  a  noble  and  beautiful 
stream.  Its  waters  are  pure  and  salubrious,  and  on  its  borders  are  many 
flourishing  towns.  Its  name  in  the  Indian' language  signifies  a  sturgeon. 
Its  width  varies  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  rods ;  it  receives 
many  minor  streams  and  rivers,  which  form  the  outlet  of  several  small 
lakes.  Its  obstructions  have  been  partly  remedied  by  locks  at  different 
places,  and  there  is  a  good  navigation  for  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  to 
naverhill.  Two  chain  bridges  cross  the  river  at  Newburyport,  and  Salis- 
bury. 

The  Piscataqua  has  its  rise  and  its  whole  course  in  New  Hampshire. 
It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  small  streams  in  a  wide  and  deep 
bed ;  the  longest  of  these  streams  is  Salmon  Fall  river,  which  forms  part 
of  the  boundary  between  New  Hampshire  and  Maine* 

The  Connecticut  is  the  largest  river  of  the  New  England  States.  It 
rises  beyond  the  high-lands  which  separate  the  states  of  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire  from  Lower  Canada.  It  has  been  surveyed  to  the  head 
sprinff  of  its  northern  branch/  about  twenty-five  miles  beyond  the  forty- 
fifth  degree  of  latitude,  from  which  to  its  mouth  it  flows  upwards  of  three 
hundred  miles  through  a  well  inhabited  country.  Its  navigation  is  much 
interrupted  by  falls.  It  receives  several  rivers,  as  the  Chicapee,  Deerfield, 
Miller's,  and  Farmington.  At  Hartford  9.  meets  the  tide,  whence  it  passes 
^  on  in  a  winding  course,  till  it  falls  into  Long  Island  sound,  between  Say- 
brook  and  Lyme.  This  river  is  navigable  for  sloops,  as  far  as  Hartford, 
'  fiiVy  miles  distant  from  its  mouth ;  and  the  produce  of  the  country,  for  two 
hundred  miles  above  it,  is  brought  thither  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  are 
so  light  as  to  be  portable  in  carts. 

The  Hudson^  or  the  North  River,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Hudson  proper  and  the  Mohawk,  which  unite  below  Waterford,  ten  miles 
above  Albany.  The  Hudson  takes  its  rise  in  the  forty-fourth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  separate  the  waters 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  of  Lake  Chamnlain,  and  the  Mohawk  in 
Uie  table-land  surrounding  Oneida  lake.  The  Mohawk  river  rises  to  the 
north-east  of  Oneida  lake,  about  eight  miles  from  Sable  Water,  a  stream 
'  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  runs  first  twenty  miles  south  to  Rome ;  then  south- 
east one  hxindred  and  thirty-four  miles ;  and,  after  receiving  many  tribu- 
tary streams  in  its  course,  falls  into  the  Hudson  by  three  mouths.  It  is  a 
large  stream  of  water;  and  is  now  navigable  for  boats  from  Schenectady 
to  Rome,  one  hundred  and  four  miles  distant.  From  Albany  to  Schenec- 
tady is  a  portage  of  sixteen  miles,  on  account  of  the  falls  and  rapids,  which 
fender  the  river  unnavigable.    These  falls  and  rapids,  denominated  tfao 
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Cohsts^  aie  three  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Mohawk  with  the  Hud- 
son. The  river  is  one  thousand  feet  wide  at  these  falls ;  the  rock  over 
\r)iich  the  stream  descends  is  forty  feet  perpendicular  height;  and  the 
whole  height  of  the  cataract,  including  the  descent  above,  is  seventy  feet.  . 
Properly  speaking,  the  North  river  is  no  other  than  a  narrow  gulf  of  the 
sea,  entering  inland  at  New  York,  and  penetrating  across  the  double  chain 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  above  men- 
tioned streams,  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  the  sea.  This  is 
what  distinguishes  the  Hudson  from  all  other  rivers  in  the  United  States, 
lo  no  other  does  the  tide  ascend  beyond  the  first  range ;  but  in  the  North 
river,  it  crosses  the  first  chain  at  West  Point,  sixty  miles  north  of  New 
York ;  and  the  second  at  Catskill,  after  having  burst  the  beds  of  granite 
which  opposed  its  passage,  and  cut  them  into  a  thousand  difierent  shapes. 
Hence  the  deep  valley  of  the  Hudson  has  derived  a  most  singular  and 
magnificent  aspect ;  the  western  bank  being,  in  some  places,  five  hundred . 
feet  of  perpendicular  height  above  the  level  of  the  river.* 

•  ^The  liver  expands  into  a  noble  bay,  four  or  five  miles  wide,  called  the  Tappan 
Sea,  aboat  thirty  miles  fVom  New  York,  at  the  top  of  which,  ten  miles  farther  on,  the 
banks  approach  each  other  so  closely,  that  the  channel  through  which  the  river  has  at 
a  distant  period  forced  its  way  by  some  violent  convulsion,  is  not  perceived  until  you 
almost  enter  it.  Here  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  in  a  narrow  pass  between  precipi- 
'<ns  moantain  tops,  rising  on  both  sides  from  the  water's  edge  to  an  elevation  of  twelve 
orfifteen  handled  feet.  These  mountains  or  hills,  as  we  should  call  them,  are  what  are 
called  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson ;  and  the  entry  to  them  seemed  to  us  the  most 
remarkable  point  on  the  river,  not  to  be  contemplated  without  feelings  of  the  deepest 
mterest.  The  river  course  continues  to  run  in  this  defile  among  romantic  hills  covered 
vith  wood,  sweetly  inlaid  with  plateaus  of  green  pasture,  and  of  table-land  for  about 
tventy  miJ^.  The  farm-bouses  and  villages  look  as  if  they  hung  on  the  cliffs,  or  rose 
by  terraces  from  the  water's  edge.  The  river  is  of  various  breadths,  from  a  mile  and  a 
balf  to  two  miles.  The  projecting  rocks  ofren  force-it  to  change  its  direction,  so  much, 
indeed,  that  you  frequently  appear  to  be  sailing  in  a  lake,  from  which  you  cannot  <^s- 
cover  an  outlet. 

'After  leaving  the  Highlands,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  comparatively  low,  one 
hondred,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height.  The  hills  through  which  we  had 
passed  incline  to  the  right,  and  do  not  b'reak  off  till  they  reach  the  St  Lawrence.  The 
river,  for  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  frequently  opens  into  beautiful  lakes  and  bays,  with 
projeciing  and  marked  shores.  Great  part  of  this  district,  which  is  called  the  Valley 
cf  the  Hudson,  consists  of  good  land  and  fine  corn-fields,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  parts  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  The  town  of  Newburg  on  the  one  side,  the  village  of  Fishkill 
OD  the  other,  the  noble  terrace  of  Hyde  Park,  the  Dutchess  County,  famed  for  its  fertility, 
are  all  atuated  in  the  southern  part  of  this  reach.  On  the  upper  part  of  it,  the  grand 
range  of  mountains  called  the  Catskills,  about  three  thousand  feet  high,  which  are  a 
^por  from  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  populous  city  of  Hudson,  strikingly  placed  on  a  fine  . 
promontory,  are  the  most  prominent  objects.  From  Hudson  to  Albany,  about  forty 
nules,  the  Hudson  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  river  than  below.  It  is  here  orna- 
mented with  manv  islands,  the  shores  become  less  steep,  the  country  rich  lootdne,  and 
inore  peopled.  Villas  on  the  banks  appear  more  frequently  in  approaching  AJbany, 
the  riew  of  which,  from  the  river,  is  very  striking.  The  oldest  part  of  the  city  reaches 
to  the  water's  edge,  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  on  a  fine  elevation  on  the  face  of  a  hill. 

'Whether  the  glorious  sceneiy  of  the  Hudson  be  superior  to  that  of  tli»  Bhine,  the 
I^tonbe,  or  any  of  the  European  rivers,  which  many  of  the  Americans  who  have  tra- 
TeUed  in  Europe  maintain,  I,  who  have  not  seen  the  greatest  of  those  rivers,  do  not 
ivetend  to  say ;  but  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  if  there  be  any  where  continuoudy  in 
Oreat  Bntain,  so  remarkable  a  combination  of  natural  beauty  and  romantic  scenery  as 
on  the  Hudson  between  New  York  and  Albany.  Nowhere  in  the  British  dominions  can 
so  great  a  variety  of  interesting  and  pleasing  objects  be  seen  in  the  course  of  a  single 
^y-  The  Timachs,  though  in  miniature,  resemble  the  passage  through  the  Hi^Oaads 
of  the  Hudson,  in  all  respects  but  one,  the  grandeur  of  thA  bounding  objects.    Hm 
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Along  the  than  of  die  Hudson,  a  moral  pre«tptce  extends  twent}'  mile!*, 
h  conuneDcea  at  Weehawken,  four  miles  north  of  tha  city  of  Jersey,  gradu- 
ally rising  towards  the  north,  and  mostly  occupied  by  forests.  It  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Palisadoes. 


SarUan  Rwtr,  in  the  northern  part  of  New  Jersey,  is  formed  by  two 
oranches  which  unite  about  twenty  miles  above  New  Brunswick.  It 
becomes  navigable  two  miles  above  that  city,  at  a  place  called  Brunswick 
Landing.  Flowing  by  New  Brunswick,  and  gradually  becoming  broader 
and  deeper,  it  passes  Amboy  and  then  widens  into  Raritan  bay,  which  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  ocean.  It  is  navigable  for  sloops  of  eighty 
tons  as  far  as  New  Brunswick,  seventeen  miles. 

The  Delaware  issues  by  two  streams,  called  the  Coquago  and  the  Rap- 
padon,  the  union  of  whicn,  forty  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  their  sources, 
form  die  Delaware,  from  the  KatskiU  Mquntains,  in  the  county  of  Dela- 
ware, state  of  New  York.  Running  first  south,  it  next  turns  to  the  south- 
east, forming,  for  the  space  of  sixty  miles,  the  boundarv  between  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York ;  and  iheocc,  forms  again  the  line  of  separation 
between  the  former  stale  and  that  of  New  Jersey,  for  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  more  to  Trenton,  where  there  are  falls,  but  of  no  great  height. 
Thence,  with  increased  breadth,  it  pursues  a  course  of  thirty-sii  miles 
farther,  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  a  mile  broad.  Thence  it  proceeds  to 
Newcastle,  forty  miles  below  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  two  miles  broad. 
Thence  it  spreads  out  into  a  spacious  bay,  and  falls  into  the  Atlanlio, 
eerenty  miles  below  Newcastle,  by  an  outlet  of  twenty-five  miles,  Tht 
whole  course  of  the  river,  from  the  Atlantic  to  its  source,  is  three  hundred 
and  fifly  miles ;  and  two  hundred  and  eigb'v  from  the  head  of  Delaware 
bay,  including  the  windings.  Its  two  chief  tricratary  streams  are  the  Lekigh 
and  SckuyU^.  The  navigation  betwixt  the  Delaware  and  Ghesapeak  is 
DOW  immoVed  by  means  of  a  canal. 

The  Kiver  SiaqueAannah,  of  all  those  of  the  eastern  states,  most  resent- 
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Ue9  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  account  of  its  numerous  and 
distaot  bniDches.  The  north-east  branch,  which  is  the  remotest  source,  is 
fonaed  by  the  junction  of  two  small  streams  that  issue  from  the  lakes  of 
Caniadebago,  Ustavantho,  and  Otsego,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  It  runs 
south  and  south-west  in  such  a  winding  course,  (receiving  in  its  progress 
the  UnadiUd  and  Chenaneo  rivers  from  the  north,)  that  it  crosses  the  boun- 
da7  line  between  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  no  less  than  three  times, 
ft  forms  a  junction  with  the  Tioga,  in  forty-one  degrees  and  fifty-seven 
minutes  north  latitude ;  and  thence  pursues  a  south-east  course  of  seventy 
miles  to  Wyoming ;  whence,  making  a  sudden  bend  at  a  right  angle,  it 
runs  a  south-west  course  of  eighty  miles,  and  unites  with  the  west  branch 
at  Northumberland.  The  river,  now  increased  to  ihe  breadth  of  half  a 
mile,  flows  south  through  the  mountains,  a  course  of  forty  miles,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Juniata,  when,  turning  to  the  east  for  ten  miles,  it 
emerges  from  the  mountains  above  Harrisburg,  and  after  a  south-east 
course  of  eighty  miles,  falls  into  Chesapeak  bay.  The  western  branch  of 
die  Susquehannah  is  formed  by  many  streams,  beyond  the  Alleghany 
Mountains ;  and  its  most  southern  source  is  within  a  very  few  miles  of  the 
Ctmemaugk,  or  Kiskeminitas,  which  falls  into  the  Alleghany  a  little  above 
Pittsburg.  After  running  a  very  winding  course  of  two  hundred  miles, 
principally  among  the  ifiountains,  it  joins  with  the  east  branch  at  Northum- 
berland. The  Juniata  rises  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and,  pursuing  an 
eastern  and  very  serpentine  and  mountainous  course,  falls  into  the  Susque- 
hannah, afWr  running  two  hundred  miles.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Susquehannah,  from  Chesapeak  bay  to  the  head  of  the  north-east  branch, 
iS  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ;  and,  including  all  its  branches,  it  waters  a 
tract  of  forty  thousand  square  miles.  Where  it  falls  into  the  sea  it  is  fully 
t  mile  broad ;  at  Harrisburg  it  is  nearly  of  the  same  breadth,  and  from 
three  to  five  feet  deep.  There  are  seven  falls  in  this  river,  which,  with  the 
numerous  islands  and  rocks,  render  it  navigable  only  for  a  few  miles  by 
large  vessels. 

The  River  Fotomac  rises  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, and  after  ruiming  a  north-east  course  of  sixty  miles  to  Cumberland, 
is  joined  eighteen  miles  below,  by  a  branch  coming  from  the  south-west. 
Thence  fifty-four  miles  farther,  it  receives  the  waters  of  Licking  Creek, 
and  passes  the  north  mountain  into  a  fine  limestone  valley,  which  it  waters 
in  a  very  winding  course  of  forty-five  miles  in  a  south-east  direction.  Here 
it  receives  a  considerable  number  of  tributary  streams,  particularly  the 
Conecocheague  at  William  sport,  and  the  Shenandoah  at  the  extremity  of  the 
valley,  and  just  above  the  Blue  Ridge,  through  which  the  combined  stream 
bas  efiected  a  singularly  magnificent  passage.  About  thirty  miles  farther, 
it  descends  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  Uie  course  of  eight  or  ten  miles, 
to  the  level  of  tide-water,  which  it  meets  at  Georgetown.  It  is  here  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide  ;  but  expands  to  a  mile  opposite  Washington,  and 
enters  the  Chesapeak  bay  by  a  passage  seven  and  a  half  miles  broad. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Atlantic  rivers.  It  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  any  burden  to  Alexandria,  one  hundred  miles  distant ;  and 
frona  thence,  for  ships  of  considerable  burden,  to  Georgetown.  A  lock 
'lavigation  has  been  constructed  round  the  first  falls,  of  which  there  are 
four  in  the  whole.  The  largest  of  these  falls  is  at  Matilda,  six  miles  above 
Georgetown,  where  the  stream,  nine  hundred  feet  broad,  after  flowing 
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throng  a  valley  skirted  with  hills  wild  ns  those  of  the  Rhone  in  Viraii, 
(says  Volney,)  falls  nl  once,  like  the  Niagara,  from  the  height  of  Beveot^r* 
seven  feet,  into  a  deep  chasm  of  solid  micaceous  franite.     From  this  it 


escapes,  several  miles  farther  down,  by  a  widening'  of  the  valley  in  the 
lower  country.  The  whole  coarse  of  the  Potomac  is  three  hundred  and 
forty  miles. 

York  River  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Mattapony  and  Pamtmiy. 
Beyond  the  junction,  the  Mattapony  is  navigable  for  seventy  miles  ;  and 
thirty  miles  higher  up  is  its  source  in  the  Blue  Mountains.  The  Pamunky 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  North  and  Smith  Anna  rivers,  which  rise 
in  the  north-west  about  fifty  miles  distant.  The  mouth  of  this  river  is 
three  miles  wide ;  and  at  high  tide  there  is  four  fathoms  water,  twenty-fire 
miles  above  Yorktown*  where  it  is  a  mile  and  a  naif  wide  in  the  wet 
season,  but  has  a  channel  of  only  seventy-five  fathoms  in  the  dry  season. 

James'  River  is  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  in  the  state  of  Virginia. 
It  rises  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  near  two  hundred  miles  to  the  west 
of  Richmond ;  and,  after  widening  anJ  contracting  alternately  in  a  very 
winding  course,  it  enters  Chesapeak  bay  fifteen  miles  west  of  Cape  Henry; 
its  whole  length  being  three  hundred  miles.  Its  principal  tributary  streams 
are  the  Bivanna,  the  Appomalox,  the  Chickaho many,  the  Nansemond,  and 
the  Elizabeth,  on  which  last  is  situated  the  town  of  Norfolk.  This  river, 
anciently  called  the  Powhatan,  affords  harbor-  for  vessels  of  any  burden,  in 
Hampton  Road,  seventy  miles  below  Richmond.  Vessels  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  may  go  up  to  Warwick ;  and  those  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  within  a  mile  of  Richmond. 

The  RoanoaJie  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Dan  and  Staunton.  It 
runs  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  south-east  till  it  enters  Albemarle 
sound.  Its  whole  course  is  two  hundred  miles.  It  is  navigable  by  sloops 
sixty  miles ;  the  low  lands  on  the  banks  are  subjected  to  annual  inun- 
dations. 

■  Cape  Fear  River  is  the  largest  in  North  Carolina.  It  rises  one  hundred 
miles  above  Fayetteville ;  and  thence  running  two  hundred  mites  eastward, 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  at  Cape  Fear,  where  it  is  three  miles  widoi 
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and  eighteen  feet  deep  at  high  tide.  It  is  navigable  by  vessels  drawing  ten 
feet  water,  up  to  Wilmington,  a  little  below  the  confluence  of  its  two  prin- 
cipal streams. 

The  Great  Pedee  rises  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  on  the  borders  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  where  it  has  the  name  of  Yadkin  river.  Its  whole 
course  is  upwards  of  three  hundred  miles,  half  of  which  is  in  North  Garo- 
lina.  It  is  navigable  by  ships  to  Georgetown ;  and  for  smaller  vessels,  one 
hundred  miles  higher  up. 

The  Santee  is  the  largest  river  in  the  s^te  of  South  Carolina,  and  is 
fonned  by  the  junction  of  the  Congaree  and  Wateree  rivers.  The  whole 
cottise  of  the  Santee,  including  that  of  the  Catawbaw  or  Wateree,  is  three 
himdred  and  fifty  miles.  It  is  navigable  up  to  the  point  of  junction  by 
shipe  of  burden. 

The  Savannah  River  which  forms  the  boundary  between  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  is  a  bold  and  deep  stream,  and  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Keowee  and  Tugeloo,  two  small  streams  issuing  from  the  Blue  Ridge, 
two  hundred  and  fifly  miles  from  the  sea.  It  runs  in  a  straight  south-east 
coarse  all  the  way  to  it$  mouth,  seventeen  miles  below  Savannah.  It  is 
navigable  for  ships  of  any  burden  to  within  three  miles  of  Savannah ;  for 
vesseb  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  to  Savannah ;  and  for  boats  of  one 
handled  feet  keel,  to  Augusta,  above  which  the  rapids  commence ;  af^ 
passing  them,  the  river  can  be  navigated  in  small  boats,  eighty  miles  higher, 
to  the  junction  of  the  tributary  rivers. 

m.  RIVBRS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  AND  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

The  waters  that  rise  on  the  western  declivities  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
'  flow  into  the  Columbia,  the  Multnomah  and  the  Lake  Bueneventura.  Co- 
hmiia  or  Oregon  river  rises  within  a  mile  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri. 
It  collects  its  tribute  for  a  wide  extent  along  the  western  dividing  ridges  of 
the  mountains,  and  on  emerging  from  them  becomes  at  once  a  broad  and 
deep  stream.  After  receiving  Clark's  and  Lewi9'  rivers,  each  a  large 
stream,  from  the  east,  it  widens  to  nine  hundred  and  sixty  yards,  and  forms 
a  great  southern  bend  through  the  second  chain  of  mountains.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirtynrix  miles  below,  are  the  great  falls,  where  the  river  descends 
in  one  rapid,  &fty-<seven  feet.  Below  these  falls,  it  winds  first  to  the  north- 
west and  then  to  die  south-west,  and  passes  through  the  third  chain  of 
nM)antaiQ8,  where  it  is  again  compressed  to  the  width  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards.  Below  this  rapid,  at  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  the 
Ma,  it  meets  the  tide,  beyond  which  it  has  a  broad  estuary  to  the  sea.  Sixty 
miles  below  the  rapids,  MtdtTfomaht  a  very  large  and  unexplored  tributary, 
Uls  in  from  the  north-east.  'The  mouth  of  the  river  is  in  Latitude  forty-six 
depees  and  twenty-four  minutes,  and  the  tide  there  rises  eight  feet  and  a 
|uu£  The  Columbia  and  its  tributaries  abound  in  the  finest  salmon,  which 
is  said  to  form  the  principal  food  of  the  savages  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Seals  and  other  aquatic  animals  are  taken  in  this  river  in  great 
i^tunbers,  and  the  skins  smpped  to  China  constitute  the  chief  article  of 
|nde  from  this  great  river.  A  number  of  the  head  streams  of  the  Missouri 
P^ierlock  with  the  waters  of  the  Columbia.  The  whole  course  of  the  river 
is  about  one  thousAid  five  hundred  miles.  As  this  river  waters  an  immense 
Mtory  which  has  recently  become  a  subject  of  great  interest,  we  bare 
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subjoined)  in  a  note,  a  partial  account  of  its  navigation,  from  the  interesting 
work  of  Mr.  Ross  Cox.* 

*  We  set  off  a  little  before  samise ;  and  about  an  hoar  aAerwaid  entered  the  first  lake 
formed  by  the  Colombia.  It  is  between  eleven  and  twelve  leagues  long,  and  aboat  one 
and  a  half  in  breadth  5  the  current  smooth  and  steady,  and  pretty  free  from  snags  or 
sunken  trees.  The  shores  are  bold  and  well  wooded  with  a  variety  of  timber  of  fine  &xe ; 
and  in  the  distance  we  first  caught  a  view  of  the  most  western  chain  of  the  Rocky  M.oan- 
tains  covered  with  snow.  A  head  wind,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  conaderably 
ietarded  our  projB^ress ;  and  we  encamped  late,  near  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  where  a 
few  Indians  visited  us.  They  appeared  to  be  very  poor,  and  brought  about  a  dozen 
beaver  skins  to  trade,  which  we  told  them  we  could  not  purchase,  as  we  were  obliged  to 
cross  the  mountains ;  but  that  our  party,  going  downwards  in  the  autumn,  would  stop  a 
few  da^s  with  them,  and  trade  all  the  slons  they  had.  They  were  raUier  disappointed ; 
but  a  little  tobacco,  and  some  tfl^g  presents,  sent  them  away  in  good  humor. 

Shortly  after  embarking  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  we  left  the  lake,  and  entered 
that  part  of  the  river  called  the  straits,  which  separates  the  upper  firom  the  lower  lake.  It 
18  cnuy  a  few  miks  in  length,  and  quickly  brought  us  to  the  upper  lake,  which  is  not  so 
long  as  the  first.  The  high  hills  in  its  immediate  vicinity  were  covert  with  snow,  the 
chilling  influence  of  whidi  we  sensibly  experienced  by  the  cold  blasts  from  the  ^ore 
Encamped  at  sunset  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  on  a  fine  sandy  beach.  During  the 
day  we  struck  on  two  sand-banks,  and  were  slightly  injured  by  a  sunken  tree.  Saw  no 
Indians. 

19th.  About  two  miles  above  our  encampment  of  last  night,  the  Columbia  becomes 
very  narrow,  with  steep  and  thickly  wooded  banks,  covered  with  immense  quantities  of 
fallen  trees.  The  current  is  very  strong,  and,  owing  to  the  great  height  of  the  water,  the 
men  at  intervals  had  scarcely  any  beach  on  which  to  walk  in  dragging  up  the  canoes. 
Our  progress  was  consequently  slow ;  and  we  put  ashore  for  the  night  about  fifteen 
miles  above  the  lake. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  we  reached  the  second  Dallas,  or  narrower 
which  are  formed  by  a  contraction  of  the  channel  of  the  river  into  a  very  small  compass 
There  are  high  and  slippery  rocks  on  each  side,  which  make  it  a  work  of  great  danger* 
and  difficulty  to  pass  them.  The  baggage  was  all  carried  by  the  men,  and  the  canoes 
were  towed  up  with  strong  lines,  afler  being  in  great  danger  of  filling,  iirom  the  firightfiil 
whirlpools  close  along  the  shore.  The  weather  became  much  cooler  from  the  proxinuty 
of  the  mountains.  Sveral  patches  of  snow  were  observable  on  the  beach  during  tlM 
day,  and  towards  evening  some  rain  fell. 

Ftom  dawn  of  day  until  noon  on  the  21st,  we  did  not  make  three  miles,  owing  to  the 
impetuosity  of  the  current,  the  shelving  banks,  and  the  extreme  weakness  of  our  men, 
several  of  whom  were  knocked  up.  We  were  detained  at  one  place  upwards  of  four 
hours  to  repair  our  shattered  canoes,  and  encamped  about  six  o'aock  on  a  low  grarelfy 
point.    We  had  several  smart  showers  during  the  afternoon. 

22d.  About  two,  P.  M.  arrived  at  a  place  called  the  Upper  Dallas,  where  the  river  is 
again  confined  for  a  considerable  distance^  between  a  line  of  high  slippery  rocks.  Got 
about  half  way  through  this  channel,  and  stopped  for  the  night  in  a  small  nook  formed 
by  the  rocks,  on  which  we  lay  scattered  and  exposed  to  severe  rain  during  the  ni^t. 

We  rose  wet  and  unrefieshed  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  and  in  five  hours  passed  the 
Dallas,  the  upper  part  of  which  consists  of  a  chain  of  whirlpools,  which  compelled  us  to 
carry  both  canoes  and  baggage  some  distance  over  the  rocks ;  in  the  execution  of  which 
duty,  some  of  the  men  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  Those  who  carried  our  canoe, 
,  from  mere  exhaustion  fell  several  times,  by  which  it  was  much  damaged ;  and  we  were 
dittained  until  three,  P.  M.  to  get  it  repaired.  Encamped  at  dusk  on  a  sandy  beach,  for 
wUk:h  we  had  been  some  time  on  the  look-out.  The  rain  continued  during  the  evening 
And  Vhe  night  to  pour  down  in  torrents. 

Our  progress  on  the  24th  was  equally  slow.  The  various  tributary  streams  ^idiich  we 
passed  6n  tlus  and  the  last  two  days,  and  which  lake  their  rise  from  the  surrounding 
moontaini,  had  by  the  recent  rains  bieen  swollen  into  torrents,  the  waters  of  wMdi,  as 
they  rushed  with  headlong  force  into  the  Columbia,  repeatedly  drove  us  back  with  irre- 
sistible strength,  and  at  times  we  were  in  danger  of  ttlling.  Oa  two  occasions,  when 
'ttie  opposite  shore  of  the  Columbia  consisted  of  perpenAcular  rocks,  we  were  obliged 
after  various  fruidess  attempts  to  pass  the  minor  streams,  to  unload  and  carry  tha 
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The  riveTs  wbich  flow  into  the  great  lakes  are,  for  the  most  part,  smaL 
4nd  unimportant.  A  permanent  communication  between  their  waters  and 
those  of  the  Mississippi  might  be  formed  by  means  of  a  short  canal  from 
the  Fox  or  Chicago  rivers,  both  of  which  empty  into  Lake  Michigan. 
The  Fox  river  rises  near  th*  Ouiscotuin  branch  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
afterwards  flows  within  one  and  a  half  miles  of  its  channel,  separated 
from  it  only  by  a  abort  portage  over  a  prairie.  During  the  season  of  high 
water,  the  mtervening  ground  is  overflowed,  so  that  loaded  boats  may  pass 
OTer  it 

Saganaw  River  is  a  large  and  deep  stream,  with  bold  shores,  and  nnme- 
roos  tributaries,  which  water  a  large  extent  of  very  delightful  and  fertile 
coantry.  The  banks  of  this  stream  are  inhabited  by  detached  bands  of 
Chippeway  and  Ottaway  Indians,  who  have  long  derived  an  easy  subsis- 
tence from  the  abundance  of  game  tind  fish  to  be  found  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. The  Saganaw  empties  into  a  fine  bay  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
W  far  the  largest  of  the  numerous  inlets  which  indent  the  very  irregular 
snores  of  Liake  Huron. 

The  Gennessee  rises  in  Pennsylvania,  and  runs  north  across  the  west 
part  of  New  York  into  Lake  Ontario.  Five  miles  from  its  mouth,  at 
Rochester,  are  falls  of  ninety-six  and  seventy-five  feet  in  descent ;  above 
these  fiiUs  the  stream  is  navigable  for  boats  nearly  seventy  miles,  where 
two  other  falls  occur,  of  sixty  and  ninety  feet,  one  of  which  is  formed  by 
the  slope  of  land  which  extends  from  Lewiston  on  Niagara  river.  Black 
Sher  receives  its  name  from  the  color  of  its  water.  It  rises  in  the  high- 
hnds,  north  of  the  Mohawk,  and  its  branches  interlock  with  those  of  the 
Hudson ;  it  puraues  a  northerly  courae  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
tod  fidls  into  Lake  Ontario,  near  its  outlet.  It  is  a  deep  but  sluggish 
stream,  and  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  falls ;  a  series  of  which,  called 
the  L^g  Falls,  extend  fourteen  miles.  The  land  upon  this  stream  is 
generally  a  rich,  dark  colored  mould.  The  Oswegatchie  consists  of  two 
oaaches,  which  unite  four  miles  above  their  entrance  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  east  branch  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  and 
die  west  nearly  one  hundred;  they  are  very  crooked  streams.  The 
Oiwego  issues  from  Oneida  Lake,  and  runs  north-westerly  into  Lake  On- 
tario; it  is  about  forty  miles  long  and  is  a  rapid  stream  ;  its  navigation  is 
tasisted  by  locks  and  canals.      The  Maumee  rises  in  the  north-eastern 

a  of  Indiana,  and  fk)ws  through  the  north-western  part  of  Ohio  into 
Erie ;  it  is  broad  and  deep,  but  has  an  obstruction  from  shoala 
tad  rapids  thirty-three  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  Sandusky  rises  in 
the  ttoithem  part  of  Ohio,  and  flows  northerly  into  Lake  Erie ;  it  is  one 
kondred  miles  in  length,  and  is  navigable. 

GENERAL  REBIABKS  ON  SIVEBBL 

Hie  beds  of  rivers  are  the  lowest  parts  of  great  chasms,  formed  by  the  same  revo> 
httioBS  which  ptodnced  the  moontains.  Rtmning  waters  unceasingly  wear  away  their 
beds  snd  bonks  in  places  where  their  declivity  is  very  rapid ;  they  hollow  oat  and  deepen 
tbeir  channels  in  moontaias  composed  of  rocks  of  moderate  haxdness ;  they  draw  along 
aooesj  and  form  accomidations  of  them  in  the  lower  part  of  their  conrse ;  and  thus 
thai  beds  are  often  gradoally  elevated  in  the  plains,  while  they  are  deepened  and 

CUMKS  and  baggage  some  distance  akmg  the  banks  nntil  we  reached  a  smooth  space  of 
ennat,  when  we  cnased,  aad  by  that  means  sormooated  the  difficulties  of  their  cespe^ 
tin  embonchares.  — Adtfotmru  m  CduwMa  £toer. 
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d«p0eB9ed  in  the  inoQiitaiBS.  But  these  changes,  thoogh  continnally  gamg  on  ibr  tbon 
nods  of  years,  could  only  give  form  to  the  banks  of  riyers ;  they  in  no  wise  created 
the  hanks  themselyes.  Many  great  riyers  flow  with  an  almost  imperceptible  deeUyity. 
The  riyer  of  the  Amazons  has  only  ten  feet  and  a  half  dediyity  upon  two  hundred 
leagpes  of  its  coarse,  making  one  twenty^seyanth  of  an  inch  fior  ev«ry  thonsand  feet. 
When  a  riyer  is  obstmcted  in  its  coarse  by  a  bank  of  solid  rocks,  and  finda  benatth 
them  a  stratum  of  softer  materials,  its  waters  wear  away  the  softer  substance,  and  thus 
open  for  themselves  a  subterraneoos  passage,  more  or  less  long.'  Such  are  the  causes 
which  haye  formed  the  magnificent  Rock  Bridge  in  Virginia,  an  astonishing  ymnit 
uniting  two  mountains,  separated  by  a  rayine  two  hundred  and  aeventy  leet  in  depth,  in 
which  the  Cedar  Creek  flows.  In  Louisiana,  trees,  or  rather  whole  foiests,  haye  been 
obsored  to  fall  OB  a  riyer,  ooyering  it  nearly  with  yegetable  earth ;  and  thus  giving 
zise  to  a  natural  bridge  which  for  leagues  luts  hid  the  coarse  of  the  riyer. 

Bivers  in  running  into  the  sea  present  a  great  variety  of  interesting  phenomena ;  many 
form  umd-bank$y  as  the  Senegal  and  the  Nile ;  others,  like  the  Danube,  run  with  such 
Ihrce  into  the  sea,  that  one  can  Ibr  a  certain  space  distin^niB^  the  waters  of  the  riyer 
fiom  those  of  the  sea.  Hie  waten  of  the  little  riyer  Syie  m  Norway  are  discemable  ibr 
a  considerable  distanc^on  the  sea.  It  is  only  by  a  very  large  mouth,  like  that  of  the 
Loire,  the  Elbe,  or  the  rlata,  that  a  river  can  pNeacefuUy  mingle  with  the  sea.  Riyers 
even  of  this  nature,  howler,  sometimes  experience  the  superior  influence  of  the  aea, 
wluch  repels  the  waters  into  their  bed.  Thus  the  Seine  forms  at  its  month  a  bar  ot 
considerable  eitent ;  and  the  Chuonne,  nnable  to  discharge  with  saffident  rapidity  the 
waters  which  it  accumulates  in  a  kind  of  gtdf  between  Bordeaoi  and  its  moath,  gxbihitg 
this  aquatic  mountain,  stopped  by  the  flow  of  the  tide  rolling  backwards,  inondiUing 
the  banks,  and  stopping  vessels  in  their  progress  both  up  and  down.  This  phenome- 
non, termed  the  Masctreti  is  only  the  coUision  of  two  bodies  of  water  moving  in  op|io- 
site  directions.  The  most  sublime  phenomenon  of  this  kind  v^nch  presents  itself  is  that 
of  the  giant  of  rivers  Orellana,  called  the  river  of  the  Amaaons.  Twice  a  day  it 
pours  out  its  imprisoned  waves  into  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  A  liquid  mountain  ia 
thus  raised  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  eip;hty  feet ;  it  frequently  meets  the  flowing 
tide  of  the  sea,  and  the  shock  of  these  two  bodies  of  water  is  so  dreadful  that  it  makes 
all  the  neighboring  islands  tremble  *,  the  fishermen  and  navigators  fly  from  it  in  the 
utmost  terror.  The  next  day,  or  the  second  day  after  eveiy  new  or  full  moon,  the  time 
when  the  tides  are  hi^est,  ue  river  sUso  seems  to  redouble  its  power  and  energy ;  ita 
waters  and  those  of  Uie  ocean  rush  against  each  other  like  the  onset  of  two  armies. 
The  banks  are  inuiuiated  with  their  foaming  waves ;  the  rocks  drawn  along  like  light 
vessels,  dash  against  each  other,  almost  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  whiQh  bears  them 
on.  Loud  roarings  echo  from  island  to  island.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Genina  of  the 
River  and  the  God  of  the  Ocean  contended  in  battle  for  the  empire  of  the-  waves.  The 
Indians  call  this  phenomenon  P^rofoca, 
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Blissouri  4,400 

Mississippi  3,000 

Arkansas  2,100 

St.  Lawrence  2,000 

Mackenzie  2,000 

Del  Norte  2,000 

Kelson  1,500 

Columbia  1,500 

Red  River  1,500 

Platte  1,500 
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Ohio 

Kansas 

White  River 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Savannah 

Potomac 
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Hudson 

Delaware 
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1,350 

1,200 

1,200 

1,100 
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600 
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410 

324 

900 
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Mvanon 
La  Plata 
Madeira 
Orinoco 
9oeaatiBB 


4,500 
3,000 
2,500 
1,800 
1,800 


Ucavale  1,600 

St.  Frandsco  1,500 

Paraguay  1,400 

Xingn  1,400 

Topajoa  1,900 
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Volga 

Danube 

Don 

Dnieper 

Kemi 

Rhine 

NUe 
Senegal 

Yangtse 

Lena 

Amour 

Obi 

Yeninei 

Qangca 


Length, 

2,040 
1,710 
1,050 
1,080 
780 
670 


Hatntem 
Elbe 
Loire 
Vistula 
Dniester 
Tagus 
Dwina 


AFRICA. 


2,687 
050 


Oran^ 
Gambia 


570 
540 
500 
480 
580 
460 

900 
700 


ASIA. 


B3an 


3,300 
2,470 
2,360 
2,260 
2,150 
2/MO 


Burrampooter  2,040 


Irrawaddy 
Cambodia 
Euphrates 
HoangHo 


2,040 
2,000 
1,820 
2,900 
1*600 
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CHAPTER  v.— CATARACTS  AND  CASCADES. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara  have  been  very  frequently  and  minutely  described, 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  as  has  been  well  said  by  the  celebrated 
Audabon,  that  all  the  pictures  you  may  see,  all  the  descriptions  you  may 
read  of  these  mighty  falls,  can  only  produce  in  your  mind  the  faint  glimmer 
of  a  glow-worm  compared  with  the  overpowering  glory  of  the  meridian  sun. 
'What!*  said  he,  "have  I  come  here  to  mimic  nature  m  her  grandest  enter- 
prise, and  add  7ny  caricature  of  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  to  those 
which  I  here  see  ?  No.— I  give  up  the  vain  attempt.  I  will  look  on  these 
mighty  cataracts,  and  imprint  them  where  fhey  alone  can  be  represented, — 
on  my  mind!'  The  following  very  full  and  accurate  description  by  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  is  the  best  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

'  On  the  first  of  May,  I  visited  the  celebrated  Falls  of  Niagara.*  Keep- 
ing the  American  shore,  the  road  lies  over  an  alluvial  country,  elevated 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet  above  the  water  of  the  river,  without  a  hill  or  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  and  with  scarce  an  undulation  of  surface,  to  indicate  the 
existence,  or  prepare  the  eye  for  the  stupendous  prospect  which  bursts, 
somewhat  unexpectedly,  into  view.  The  day  was  clear  and  warm,  with  a 
light  breeze  blowing  aown  the  river.  We  stopped  frequently  on  our  ap- 
proach to  listen  for  the  sound  of  the  Fall,  but  at  tne  distance  oi  fifteen,  ten, 
eight,  and  even  five  miles,  could  not  distinguish  any,  even  by  laying  &e 
ear  to  the  ground.  It  was  not  until  wifhin  three  miles  of  the  precipice, 
where  the  road  runs  close  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  brings  tiae  rapids 
in  full  riew,  that  we  could  distinctly  hear  the  sound,  which  then,  owing  to  a 
change  in  the  wind,  fell  so  heavily  upon  the  ear,  that  in  proceeding  a  short 
distance,  it  was  difi^cult  to  maintain  a  conversation  as  we  rode  along.  On 
reaching  the  Falls,  nothing  struck  me  with  more  ^surprise,  than  that  the 
Baron  La  Hontan,  who  visited  it  in  August,  1688,  should  have  fallen  into 
so  egregious  a  mistake,  as  to  the  height  of  the  perpendicular  pitch,  which 
he  represents  at  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet.  Nor  does  the  narrator  of  the 
discoveries  of  the  unfortunate  La  Salle,  Monsieur  Tonti,  approach  much 
nearer  the  truth,  when  he  states  it  at  six  hundred  feet.  Charlevoix,  whose 
work  is  characterized  by  more  accuracy,  learning,  and  research,  than  those 
who  had  preceded  him,  and  who  saw  the  Falls  in  1721,  makes,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  estimate  which  is  surprisiinr  for  the  degree  of  accuracy  he  has 
attained.  " For  my  own  part," he  says,  "after  examining  it  on  all  sides,  where 
it  could  be  viewed  to  the  greatest  advantage,  I  am  inclined  to  think  we 
cannot  sdbw  it  less  than  a  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty  feet."  The  latter, 
(one  hundred  and  fi^i)  is  precisely  what  die  Fall  on  the  Canadian  side  is 
now  estimated  at  1;here  is  a  rapid  of  two  miles  in  extent  above,  and 
another  -of  seven  miles,  extending  to  Lewiston,  below  the  Falls.  The 
headth  across,  at  the  briak  of  the  Fall,  which  is  serrated  and  irregular,  is 

*  This  ia  an  Iroquois  word,  said  to  sigDify  the  thiunder  of  tBoterSf  and  the  word  ^B  BtiH 
PRHumnced  by  the  Senecas,  is  O-m-dA-girAhy  being  strongly  accented  on  the  third  sylla* 
ne,  while  the  inteijection  0,  is  so  feebly  attered|  that,  withoat  a  nice  attieation,  it  nuqr 
<*cape  notice 
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estimated  at  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  or  a  little  more 
than  three  fourths  of  a  mile.  \The  Fall  on  the  American  shore  is  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  feet,  heinff  the  highest  known  perpendicular  pitch  of 
so  great  a  volume  of  water.  The  fall  of  the  rapid  ahove,  commencing  at 
Chippewa,  is  estimated  at  ninety  feet,  and  the  entire  fall  of  Niagara  river 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  at  three 
hundred  feet.  Goat  Island,  which  divides  the  water  into  tm  unequal  sheets, 
has  recently  been  called  Iris,  (in  allusion  to  the  perpetual  rainbows  by 
which  it  is  characterized)  by  Uie  commissioners  for  setuing  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States,  acting  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

'  In  approaching  this  cataract  from  Lewiston,  the  elevated  and  rocky 
description  of  country  it  is  necessary  to  cross,  together  with  the  increased 
distance  at  which  the  roar  is  heard  m  that  direction,  must  serve  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  encountering  a  scene  which  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  on 
approaching  from  Bufialo ;  and  this  impression  unquestionably  continues  to 
exercise  an  effect  upon  the  beholder,  after  his  arrival  at  the  Falls.  The  first 
European  visiters  beheld  it  under  this  influence.  Following  the  path  of 
the  Couriers  de  Bois,  they  proceeded  from  Montreal  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
to  Fort  Caderacqui,  and  around  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  to  the  alluvial 
tract  which  stretches  from  the  mouth  of  Niagara  river,  to  the  die  oC  Lew- 
iston. Here  the  Ridge,  emphatically  so  called,  commences,  and  the  outtiber 
of  elevations  which  it  is  necessary  to  ascend  in  crossing  it,  may,  without  a 
proper  consideration  of  the  intermediate  descents,  have  led  those  who  for- 
merly approached  that  way  into  error,  such  as  La  Hontan  and  Tpnti  fell 
into.  They  must  have  been  deprived  also  of  the  advantages  of  the  view 
from  the  gulf  at  the  foot  of  the  Falls,  for  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  a  descent  without  artificial  stairs,  or  other  analogous  htbocious 
and  dangerous  works,  such,  as  at  that  remote  period,  must  have  been  ioekad 
upon  as  a  stupendous  undertaking;  and  could  not,  indeed,  have  been 
accomplished,  surrounded  as  the  French  then  were,  by  their  enemies,  the 
jealous  and  ever  watchful  Iroquois.  The  descent  at  the  present  period* 
with  every  advantage  arising  from  the  labors  of  mechanical  ingen«uty, 
cannot  be  performed  without  feeling  some  degree  of  personal  solicitude. 

It  is  in  tnis  chasm  that  the  sound  of  the  water  falls  heaviest  upon  the  ear, 
and  that  the  mind  becomes  fully  impressed  with  the  appalling  majesty  of 
the  Fall.  Other  views  from  the  banks  on  both  sides  of  me  riv^-,  and  from 
the  Island  of  Iris  in  its  centre,  are  more  beautiful  and  picturesque;  but  it 
is  here  that  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  earth,  the  clouds  of  irridescent 
spray,  the  broken  column  of  falling  water,  the  stunning  sound,  the  lofty 
banks  of  the  river,  and  the  wide  spreading  ruin  of  rocks,  imprint  a  character 
of  wonder  and  terror  upon  the  scene,  which  no  other  point  of  view  is  capa- 
ble of  producing.  Tne  spectator,  who,  on  alighting  at  Niagara,  walks 
hastily  to  the  brink,  feels  nis  attention  imperceptibly  riveted  to  the  novel 
and  striking  phenomenon  before  him,  and  at  this  nMxnent  is  apt  either  to 
overrate  or  to  underrate  the  magnitude  of  the  Fail.  It  is  not  easy  to  erect 
a  standard  of  comparison ;  and  the  view  requires  to  be  studied,  in  order  to 
attain  a  just  conception  and  appreciation  of  its  grandeur  and  its  bfwuties. 
The  ear  is  at  first  stunned  by  the  incessant  roar,  and  the  eye  bewildered  in 
the  general  view.  In  proportion  as  these  become  familiarized,  we  seize 
vpon  the  individual  features  of  the  landscape,  and  are  enabled  to  distinguish 
between  the  gay  and  the  sambre,  the  bold  and  the  picturesque^  the  harsh 
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utd  ibe  mellow  tnita,  wbtch,  like  the  deep  contrasted  shades  of  lome  high 
wnnigtii  picture,  contribute  to  give  efiect  lo  the  scene. 

'Itmssome  time  before  I  could  ntisfy  myself  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
Kcredited  measUTemente  of  the  height  of  the  Fall,  and  not  until  after  1  had 
made  repeated  visite,  and  spent  a  considerable  time  in  the  abyss  below. 
There  iq>pears  a  great  disproportion  between  the  height  and  the  width  of  the 
hlUng  sheet,  but  the  longer  I  remained,  the  more  magnificent  it  appeaj;ed 
u  me ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  with  somelhiilg  like  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
neot,  on  my  first  arrival,  1  left  the  Falls  after  a  visit  of  two  days,  with  an 
impression  of  the  scene  which  every  thing  I  had  previously  read,^had  failed 
to  create.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  wind  drove  the  floaiing'ice  out  of 
Lake  Erie,  with  the  drift-wood  of  its  tributary  rivers,  and  these  were  con- 
stantly precipitated  over  the  Falls,  but  we  were  not  able  to  discover  my 
TMtiges  of  them  in  the  eddies  below.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  sheet  of 
fslliDg'  water  on  the  American  side,  there  was  also  an  enormous  bank  nf 
sDow,  of  nearly  an  hundred  feet  ia.height,  which  the  power  of  the  sun  hiid 
not  yel  been  fierce  enough  to  dissolve,  and  which,  by  jgivJAg  an  Icelandii: 
thsiicter  to  the  landscape,  produced  a  fine  effect.  It  appeared  to  me  ' 
owe  its  accumulation  to  the  falling  particles  of  frozen  spray. 

'  What  has  been  said  by  Goldsmith,  and  repeated  by  others,  respecti 
ifae'd«Mructive  influence  of  the  rapids*  above  to  ducks  and  other  wa 
fiiwl,  if  oolj  an  efiect  of  the  imagination.     So  tax  tnai  being  the  case. 


Bridia  ud  It«p4d)  ■tonllw  Fktlb 
»iU  dnclc  is  ofien  seen  to  swim  down  the  rapid  to  the  brink  of  the  Palis, 
■odthen  fly  out,  and  repeat  the  descent,  seeming  to  take  a  delight  in  the 
wercise.     Neither  are  small  land-birds  afiected  on  flying  over  the  Falls,  in 
ihe  manner  that  has  been  stated.     I  observed  the  blue-bird  and  the  wren, 


.IS  iranquilicy,  and  in  solemn  grandeur  desceods 

. abyss.    Never  wa»  there  a  nobler  prchule  lo  »  sut^ 

■OK  l:f»»amfije—Calontl  HamOter 
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ifrhich  had  already  made  their  Miniial  visit  to  the  banks  of  the  Niagara, 
frequently  fly  within  one  or  two  feet  of  the  brink,  apparently  delig;hted 
with  the  gift  of  their  wings,  which  enaUed  them  to  sport  over  such  fright- 
ful precipices  without  danger.  We  are  certainly  not  well  pleased  to  find 
that  some  of  the  wonderful  stories  we  have  read  of  the  Falls,  during  boy- 
hood, do  not  turn  out  to  be  the  trpth ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  little  attention 
is  only  necessary  to  discover  that  many  interesting  facta  and  particulars 
remain  unnoticed,  which  fully  compensate  for  others  that  have  been  over- 
strained or  misstated.  Among  these,  the  erystalline  appearances  diaclosed 
among  the  prostrate  ruins,  and  the  geological  character  of  the  Fall  itseIC 
are  not  the  least  interesting. 

*  The  scenes  where  nature  has  experienced  her  greatest  convulsions,  are 
always  the  most  favorable  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  earth.  The  peaks  of  the  highest  mountains,  and  the  depths  of 
the  lowest  ravines,  present  the  greatest  attractions  to  the  geologist.  Hence 
this  cataract,  which  has  worn  its  way  for  a  number  of  miles,  and  to  a  very 
great  depth,  through  the  stony  crust  of  the  earth,  is  no  less  interesting  Cor 
the  geolc^cal  fkcts  it  discloses,  than  for  the  magnificence  of  its  natural 
scenery.  The  chain  of  highlands,  called  the  Ridge,  originates  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  running  parallel  with  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  forms 
a  natural  terrace,  which  pervades  the  western  counties  of  New-York,  from 
north  to  south,  affording,  by  its  unbroken  chain,  and  the  horizontal  position 
of  its  strata,  the  advdhtages  of  a  natural  road,  and  terminates  in  an  unex- 
plored part  of  the  county  of  Oswego,  or  thereabout.  It  is  in  crossing  this 
ridge,  that  the  falls  of  the  Niagara,  of  the  Gennessee,  and  of  the  Oswego 
rivers,  all  running  into  Lake  Ontario,  are  produced ;  together  with  those  of 
an  infinite  number  of  smaller  streams  and  brooks.  Through  this,  the 
Niagara  has  cut  its  way  for  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  and  to  a  depth  of 
more  than  two  hundred  feet,  disclosing  the  number,  order  of  stratification, 
and  mineral  character,  of  the  different  strata  of  secondary  rocks,  of  which 
it  is  composed. 

*  These  rocks,  (sandstone,  slate,  and  limestone,)  however  their  properties 
may  be  found  modified  by  future  discoveries,  will  probably  be  found,  with 
a  proper  allowance  for  local  formations  and  disturbances,  to  pervade  all 
that  section  of  counlry,  which  lies  between  the  Niagara  and  Seneca  rivers, 
between  lakes  Ontario  and  Seneca,  and  between  the  Alleghany  river  and 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  as  general  boundaries.  All  this  section  of 
country  appears  to  be  underlayed  by  a  stratum  of  red  sandstone,  such  as 
appears  at  the  Gennessee  Falls,  but  which  is  imbedded  at  various  depths, 
as  the  country  happens  to  be  elevated  above,  or  depressed  below  the  level  of 
the  Niagara  stratum,  in  which  no  inclination  is  visible.  No  order  of  strati- 
fication could  have  been  effected  by  nature,  which  would  have  afforded 

freater  facilities  to  the  wasting  efiects  of  falling  water,  so  visible  as  these 
alls.  The  slate  which  separates  the  calcareous  from  the  sandstone  rock, 
by  a  stratum  of  nearly  forty  feet  in  thickness,  is  continually  fretting  away, 
and  undermining  the  superincumbent  stratum  of  limestone,  which  is  thus 
precipitated  in  prodigious  masses  into  the  abyss  below.  The  most  con- 
siderable occurrence  of  this  kind,  that  has  recently  taken  place,  is  that  of 
the  TaJbiU  Roek,^  on  the  Canadian  shore,  which  fell  during  the  summer  of 

*  The  Table  Rock  was  a  favorite  point  of  view  for  many  years,  and  the  day  piece 
dmg  the  nii^t  on  which  it  fell  with  tremendous  noise,  a  ntmiber  of  visitors  had  ^ood 
with  careless  seconty  upon  it. 
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1818,  disclosing  a  number  of  those  crystallized  substances,  whicii  hare 
already  been  alluded  to.  By  these  means,  the  Falls,  which  are  supposed 
by  the  most  intelligent  visitors  to  have  been  anciently  seated  at  Lewiston, 
have  progressed  seven  miles  up  the  river,  cutting  a  trench  through  the 
solid  rock,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  two  hundred  feet  in 
depth,  exclusive  of  what  is  hidden  by  the  water.  The  power,  capable 
of  effecting  such  a  wonderful  change,  still  exists,  and  may  be  supposed 
to  operate  with  undiminished  activity.  The  wasting  effects  of  the  water, 
and  the  yielding  nature  of  the  rocks,  remain  the  same,  and  manifest  the 
slow  process  of  a  change,  at  the  present  period,  as  to  position,  height, 
forai,  division  of  column,  and  other  characters,  which  form  the  outlines  of 
the  great  scene ;  and  this  change  is  probably  sufficiently  rapid  in  its  opera- 
tion,  if  minute  observations  were  taken,  to  imprint  a  different  character 
upon  the  falls,  at  the  close  of  every  century.' 

The  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri  are  the  grandest  in  all  North  America, 
those  of  Niagara  excepted,  and  though  inferior  tp  these  in  volume  of  water, 
depth  of  descent,  and  awful  grandeur,  yet  they  are  far  more  diversified  and 
beautiful.  These  Falls  are  within  sixty  geographical  miles  of  the  eastern- 
most range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Here  the  river,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  yards,  or  eight  hundred  and  forty  feet  wide,  is  pressed  in  by  a  per- 
pendicul&r  cliff  on  the  lef^,  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  extending  for  a 
mile  up  the  river ;  on  the  right,  the  bluflf,  or  high  steep  bank,  is  ako  per- 
pendicular for  three  hundred  yards  above  the  falls.  For  ninety  or  one 
nundred  yards  from  the  left  cliff,  the  water  falls  in  one  smooth  even  sheet 
over  a  precipice  of  eighty-seven  feet  eight  inches,  according  to  Captain 
Lewis;  but  ninety-eight  feet,  according  to  Cass,  and  Captain  Clarke. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  river  precipitates  itself  with  a  more  rapid  cur- 
rent; but  being  received  as  it  falls  by  the  irregular  and  projecting  rocks  be- 
low, fom»  a  splendid  prospect  of  perfectly  white  foam,  two  hundred  yards 
in  length,  and  eighty  in  perpendicular  elevation.  This  spray  is  dissipat- 
ed into  a  thousand  difierent  shapes ;  sometimes  flying  up  in  columns  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  which  are  then  oppressed  by  larger  masses  of  the 
white  foam,  on  all  which  the  sun  impresses  the  brightest  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  As  it  rises  from  the  fall,  it  beats  with  fury  against  a  ledge  of 
rocks  extending  across  the  river,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
precipice.  From  the  perpendicular  cliff  on  the  north,  to  the  distance  of 
one  handred  and  twenty  yards,  the  rocks  rise  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  and  when  the  river  is  high,  the  stream  finds  a  pas- 
sage across  them ;  but  between  the  southern  extremity  of  this  ledge  and 
the  perpendicular  cliflT  on  the  south,  the  whole  body  of  water  runs  with 
great  rapidity.  At  the  distance  of  three  hundred  yards  is  a  second  abut- 
ment of  solid[  perpendicular  rock,  sixty  feet  high,  projecting  at  right  angles 
from  the  smallplain  on  the  north  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  yards  in- 
to the  river.  Bslow  this,  the  Missouri  regains  its  usual  breaddi  of  three 
hundred  yards,  but  there  is  a  continued  succession  of  rapids  and  cascades. 
At  the  second  grand  fall,  the  river,  four  hundred  yards  wide,  precipitates 
itself,  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  yards,  to  a  depth  of  nineteen  feet 
perpendicular,  and  so  irregularly,  that  Captain  Lewis  termed  it  the 
Crooked  FaU. 

Above  this  fall,  the  Missouri  bends  suddenly  to  the  northward,  where, 
four  handred  and  seventy-three  jrards  wide,  it  is  suddenly  stopped  bj  one 
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shelviug  rock,  which  without  a  single  niche,  and  with  an  edge  as  straiglit 
and  regular  as  if  it  had  been  formed  by  art,  stretches  itself  across  frono.  one 
side  of  the  river  to  the  other.  Over  this  the  Missouri  precipitates  itself  in 
one  even,  uninterrupted  sheet,  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  yards 
r  broad  to  the  perpenaicular  depth  of  forty-seven  feet  eight  inches ;  whence, 
dashing  against  the  rocky  bottom,  it  rushes  rapidly  down,  leaving  behind 
it  a  spray  of  the  purest  foam  across  the  river.  At  the  distance  of  less 
I  than  iialf  a  mile,  another  of  a  similar  kind  is  presented.  Here  a  cajscade 
'  stretches  across  the  whole  river,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  a  descent  of 
fourteen  feet  seven  inches,  though  the  perpendicular  pitch  is  only  six  feet 
seven  inches.  For  the  space  of  one  thouscmd  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  yards  above  this  cascade  the  nver  descends  fifteen  feet.  Immediate- 
ly above  this,  one  of  the  largest  springs  in  America  falls  into  the  river, 
tts  water  is  cold,  of  the  most  perfect  clearness,  and  of  a  bluish  coIm', 
which  it  preserves,  even  for  half  a  mile  after  falling  into  the  Missoari,  not- 
withstanding its  rapidity.  This  fountain  rises  in  the  plain,  twenty-filve 
yards  from  the  river,  on  the  south  side.  In  its  course  to  the  river,  it  fails 
over  some  steep,  irregular  rocks,  with  a  sudden  descent  of  eight  feet  perpen- 
dicular, in  one  part  of  its  progress.  The  water  boils  up  from  among-  the 
rocks,  and  with  such  force  near  the  centre  that  the  surface  seems  hig^her 
than  the  earth  on  the  sides  of  the  fountain,  which  is  a  handsome  turf  of 
green  ^rass.  The  water  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  not  being  impregnated 
with  hme  or  any  adventitious  substance.  For  the  space  of  a  mile  and 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  yards  above  the  mouth  of  this 
spring,  the  descent  of  the  river  is  thirteen  feet  six  inches. 

During  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  this  river  is  remarkable  for  a  suc- 
.  cession  of  rapids,  cascades,  and  cataracts,  and  in  a  course  of  about  three 
miles  it  has  a  descent  of  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet. 

On  the  Mississippi  River  are  several  sets  of  rapids.  One  called  Lts  Ma* 
pides  des  Moines,  is  eleven  miles  long,  and  consists  of  successive  ledges 
and  shoals,  extending  from  shore  to  shore  across  the  bed  of  the  river.  One 
hundred  miles  higher  up  is  another,  about  eighteen  miles  in  length,  and 
consisting  of  a  continued  chain  of  rocks,  over  which  the  water  flows  with 
turbulent  rapidity. 

About  thirty  miles  fi^om  its  source,  the  Mississippi,  after  winding  throug-h 
a  dismal  country,  covered  with  high  grass  meadows,  with  pine  swamps  in 
the  distance,  which  appear  to  cast  a  deeper  gloom  on  its  borders,  is  sudden- 
ly pent  up  in  a  channel  about  eig^hty  feet  wide,  where  it  has  a  descent  of 
twenty  feet  in  three  hundred  yards.  This  fall  is  called  Feckagama.  Im- 
mediately at  the  head  of  the  falls  is  the  first  island  noticed  in  the  river. 
It  is  small,  rocky,  covered  with  spruce  and  cedar,  and  divides  the  channel 
nearly  in  its  centre. 
■^  St,  Anthony^s  Falls  are  situated  on  the  Mississippi  river,  more  than  two 
thousand  mijes  above  its  mouth.  Above  the  falls,  the  river  has  a  width  of 
five  or  six  hundred  yards.  Immediately  below,  it  contracts  to  a  width  of 
two  hundred  yards ;  and  there  is  a  strong  rapid  for  a  considerable  distance 
below.  This  beautiful  spot  in  the  Mississippi  is  not  without  a  tale  to  hal- 
bw  its  scenery,  and  heighten  the  interest,  wnich,  of  itself,  it  is  calculated 
to  produce.  In  the  narrative  of  Long's  Second  Expedition,  we  find  the 
following  romantic  story,  related  by  an  old  Indian,  whose  mother  was  an 
eye-witness  to  the  transaction: 
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'Ad  Indian  of  the  Dacota  natioo  had  united  hiraaelf  early  in  life  to  a 
nntthrul  female,  whose  name  was  Ampola  Sapa,  which  signifiea  the  Dark 
Oaj;  with  her  he  lived  happily  for  several  years,  appaienUy  enjoying  eve- 
ry comfort  which  the  savage  life  can  afford.  Their  union  had  been  bles- 
wd  with  two  children,  on  whom  both  parents  doated  with  that  depth  of ' 
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feding  which  ia  unknown  to  such  as  have  other  treasures  besides  those 
tkat  spring  from  nature.  The  man  had  acquired  a  reputation  bb  a  hunter, 
which  drew  around  him  many  families,  who  were  happy  to  place  them- 
wlrea  under  his  protection,  and  avail  themselves  of  such  part  of  his  chase 
u  he  needed  not  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family.  Desirous  of  strength- 
eaing  iheir  interest  with  him,  some  of  them  invited  him  to  form  a  connec- 
wn  with  their  family,  observing,  at  (he  same  time,  that  a  man  of  his  taleni 
vti  importance  required  more  than  one  woman  to  wait  upon  the  nume- 
raoi  guests  whom  his  reputation  would  induce  to  visit  his  lodge.  They  as- 
■nred  him  that  he  would  soon  be  acknowledged  as  a  chief,  and  that,  in  this 
cue.  a  second  wife  ivas  indispensable. 

'Fired  with  the  ambition  of  obtaining  high  honors,  he  resolved  to  in- 
citwe  his  importance  by  an  union  wiih  the  daughter  of  an  influential  man 
of  his  tribe.  He  had  accordingly  taken  a  second  wife  without  ever  having 
mentioned  the  subject  lo  his  former  companion;  being  desirous  to  inlro- 
dace  his  bride  into  his  lodge  in  the  manner  which  should  be  least  offen- 
sive to  the  mother  of  his  children,  for  whom  he  still  retained  much  repiard, 
he  iuiToduced  the  subject  in  these  words :  "  You  know,"  said  he,  "  that  I 
on  love  no  woman  so  fondly  as  I  doal  upon  you.  With  regret  have  I  seen 
yon  of  late  subjected  to  toils  which  must  be  oppressive  to  you,  and  from 
wbich  I  would  gladly  relieve  you,  yet  I  know  no  other  way  of  doing  so, 
th»n  by  associating  with  you  in  the  household  duties,  one  who  shall  relieve 
yon  from  the  trouble  of  entertaining  the  numerous  guests,  whom  mv  grow- 
ing importance  in  the  nation  collects  around  me.  I  have,  therefore,  re- 
•dved  upon  taking  another  wife,  but  she  shall  always  be  subject  to  your 
MMml,  as  she  will  always  rank  in  my  affections  second  to  you." 

'  With  the  utmost  anxiety,  and  the  deepest  concern,  did  his  compaDMo 
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listen  to  this  unexpected  proposal..  She  expostulated  in  the  kindest  tenns, 
entreated  him  with  all  tne  arguments  which  undisguised  love  and  the 
purest  conjugal  affections  could  suggest.  She  replied  to  all  the  objections 
which  his  duplicity  led  him  to  raise.  Desirous  of  winning  her  from  her 
opposition,  the  Indian  still  concealed  the  secret  of  his  union  with  another, 
while  she  redoubled  all  her  care  to  convince  him  that  she  was  equal  to  the 
task  imposed  upon  her.  When  he  again  spoke  on  the  subject,  she  pleaded 
all  the  endearments  of  their  past  life;  she  spoke  of  his  former  fondness 
for  her,  of  his  regard  for  her  happiness  and  that  of  their  mutual  offspring; 
she  bade  him  beware  of  the  consequences  of  this  fatal  purpose  of  his. 
Finding  her  bent  upon  withholding  her  consent  to  this  plan,  he  informed 
her  that  all  opposition  on  her  part  was  unnecessary,  as  he  had  already  se- 
lected another  partner,  and  that  if  she  could  not  receive  his  new  wife  as 
a  friend,  she  must  receive  her  as  a  necessary  incumbrance,  for  he  had  re- 
solved that  she  should  be  an  inmate  in  his  house. 

*  Distressed  at  this  information,  she  watched  her  opportunity,  stole 
away  from  the  cabin  with  her  infants,  and  fled  to  a  distance  where  her 
father  was.  With  him  she  remained  until  a  parly  of  Indians  with  whom  he 
lived,  went  up  the  Mississippi  on  a  winter  hunt.  In  the  spring,  as  they 
were  returning  with  their  canoes  loaded  with  peltries,  they  encamped  near 
the  Falls.  In  the  morning  as  they  left  it,  she  lingered  near  the  spot,  then 
launched  her  light  canoe,  entered  into  it  with  her  children,  and  paddled 
down  the  stream,  singing  her  death-song.  Too  late  did  her  friends  per- 
ceive it;  their  attempts  to  prevent  her  from  proceeding  were  of  no  avail; 
she  was  heard  to  sing  in  a  doleful  voice  the  past  pleasures  which  ahe  had 
enjoyed,  while  she  was  the  undivided  object  of  her  husband's  afiection; 
finally  her  voice  was  drowned  in  the  sound  of  the  cataract ;  the  current 
carried  down  her  frail  bark  with  an  inconceivable  rapidity ;  it  came  to  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  was  seen  for  a  moment  enveloped  in  spray,  but  never 
afterwards  was  a  trace  of  the  canoe  or  its  passengers  seen.  Yet  it  is 
sfeited  by  the  Indians,  that  often  in  the  morning  a  voice  has  been  heard  to 
sing  a  doleful  ditty  along  the  edge  of  the  fall,  and  that  it  dwells  ever  on 
the  inconstancy  of  her  husband.  Nay,  some  assert  that  her  spirit  has 
been  seen  wandering  near  the  spot  with,  her  children  wrapped  to  her  bosom. 
Such  are  the  tales  or  traditions  which  the  Indians  treasure  up,  and 
which  they  relate  to  the  voyager,  forcing  a  tear  from  the  eyes  of  the  most 
unrelenting.' 

There  are  many  other  falls  in  the  United  States,  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  no  extended  descriptions,  but  which  would  excite  admiration 
in  any  quarter  of  the  world.  In  New  York,  the  Great  Falls  of  the 
Genesee,  about  half  a  mile  below  Rochester,  are  ninety  feet  perpendicu- 
lar, and  a  few  rods  above  is  another  of  five  feet,  surmounted  by  a  rapid. 
On  the  same  river  are  several  other  falls.  Trenton  Falls  are  on  West 
Canada  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Mohawk,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Utica ; 
they  consist  of  several  grand  and  beautiful  cascades,  some  of  them  forty 
feet  in  descent.  The  river  here  passes  through  a  rocky  chasm  four  miles 
in  length,  presenting  the  greatest  variety  of  cascades  and  rapids,  •  boiling 
pools  and  eddies.  The  rock  is  a  dark  limestone,  and  contains  abundance 
of  petrified  marine  shells.  Glen^s  Falls  are  upon  the  Hudson,  eighteen 
miles  above  Saratoga,  and  are  a  grand  rapid,  falling  sixty-seven  feet  in  a 
course  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  yards.    Jessup's  Falls  and  Hadley  Falls 
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irebeantiful  cataracta  on  the  ume  stream,  a  kvr  miles  above.  CUeeradi 
I  upon  a  stream  near  the  city  of  Hudun  ;  they  descend  down  a 
"'  ^""'  '■"  into  a  deep  chasm  shaded  with  forest  trees.  The 
mprise  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet  of  descent 
in  a  mile  ;  the  fall  of  the  Cohoes  on  the  Mohawk  is  seventy  feet. 

At  Beliouit  Falh,  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Walpole,  on  the  Connec- 
ticut, the  whole  descent  of  the  river,  in  the  space  of  hall  a  mile,  is  forty-four 
leet;  and  it  includes  several  pitches,  one  below  another,  at  the  highest  of 
which  a  larcre  rock  dividec  the  stream  into  two  channels,  each  about  ninety 
feet  wide.  When  the  water  is  low,  the  eastern  channel  is  dry,  being  crossed 
by  I  solid  rock,  and  the  whole  stream  falls  into  the  western  channel,  where, 
being  contracted  to  the  breadth  of  sixteen  feet,  it  flows  with  astonishing 
force  and  rapidity.  A  bridge  has  been  built  over  these  falls,  from  w^ich 
in  advanta^ous  view  is  had  of  their  interesting  and  romantic  scenery. 
S«ne  years  ago  a  canal,  over  half  a  mile  long,  was  dug  through  the  rocks 
wrrand  the  falls,  for  the  passage  of  flat-bottomed  boats  and  rafts.  Not- 
withstanding the  velocity  of  the  current,  salmon  used  to  pass  up  the  fall 
ia  great  numbers.  Ainoskeag  FaUt,  in  the  Merrimack,  consist  of  three  suc- 
cessive pitches,  falling  nearly  fifty  feet.  The  HotaatotUc  Fallt,  in  the 
MRth-weat  part  of  Connecticut,  are  the  finest  in  New  England. 


The  Paaaic  Faib,  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  twenty-two  miles  north- 
west of  New  York,  are  highly  picturesque  and  beautiful.  The 
liver  Passaic  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  New  Jersey,  and  after  a 
circDJlous  course,  fails  into  Newark  Bay.  At  the  town  of  Pateraon,  about 
iwvDly  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  the  Great  Fall,  where  the  river,  about  one 
hnndRd  and  twenty  feet  wide,  and  running  with  a  very  swift  current, 
reaches  a  deep  chasm,  or  cleft,  which  crosses  the  channel,  and  falls  perpen- 
dicalarly  about  seventy  feet,  in  one  entire  sheet.  One  end  of  the  clen  ia 
ckMed  up,  and  the  water  msfaes  out  at  the  other  with  incredible  rapidity, 
m  in  acute  angle  to  its  former  direction,  and  is  received  into  a  large  basin. 
It  ibence  takes  a  winding  coarse  through  the  rocks,  and  spreads  again  into 
a  venr  considerable  channel.  The  clen  is  from  four  to  twelve  feet  m 
knuth,  and  ia  sayfOaeA  to  have  been  produced  by  an  earthiiaake.     When 
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this  cataract  was  visited  by  a  late  British  traveller,  the  «>ray  refracted  two 
beaatiful  rainbows,  primary  and  secondary,  which  greatly  assisted  in  pro- 
ducing as  fine  a  scene  as  imagination  can  conceive.  It  was  also 
heightened  by  the  effect  of  another  fall,  of  less  magnificence,  about  ninety 
feet  above. 

The  spirit  of  utility,  in  its  stem  disregard  of  the  picturesque,  has  diverted 
the  current  of  the  Passaic  into  so  many  channels  for  the  supply  of  manu* 
factories,  that  the  cascade  is  now  an  object  of  interest  only  during  the  wet 
season. 

The  Potomac,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  states  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  is  navigable  to  the  city  of  Washington ;  above  which  it 
is  obstructed  by  several  falls,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  Little  FaUs, 
three  miles  above  Washington,  with  a  descent  of  thirty-seven  feet :  Great 
Falls,  eight  and  a  half  miles  further  up,  with  a  descent  of  seventy-six  feet ; 
which  have  been  made  navigable  by  means  of  five  locks :  Seneca  Falls, 
six  miles  above,  descending  ten  feet:  Shenandoah  FaUs,  sixty  miles 
higher  up  the  river,  where  the  Potomac  breaks  through  the  Blue  Kidge  at 
Harper's  Ferry :  Haure's  Falls,  five  miles  above  the  Shenandoah. 

In  addition  to  the  cataracts  above  enumerated,  we  may  notice  the  Falliftg 
Spring,  in  Bath  county,  Virginia,  which  forms  a  beautiful  cascade,  stream* 
mg  from  a  perpendicular  precipice,  two  hundred  feet  high ;  and  the  Tuccoa 
Fail,  in  Franklin  county,  Georgia,  which,  though  one  of  the  most  beautifiil 
that  can  be  conceived,  is  scarcely  yet  known  to  geographers.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet  in  height,  and  the  water  is  propelled  over  a 
perpendicular  rock. .  When  the  stream  is  full,  it  pours  over  the  steep  in 
one  expansive  magnificent  sheet,  amid  clouds  of  spray,  on  which  the  pris- 
matic colors  are  reflected  with  a  most  enchanting  efiect. 

The  cascades  of  the  Catskill  Mountains  are  very  romantic  and  beautiful. 
The  Kaaterskill  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  branches,  one  rising  in  two 
lakes,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  western  cascade,  the  other 
about  half  the  distance  in  a  northerly  direction.  The  best  view  of  the 
western  fall  is  from  below,  the  foliage  above  being  so  thick  as  in  a  great 
measure  to  obscure  it.  Below  the  fall  the  banks  of  the  stream,  which  are 
nearly  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  following  description  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
H.  E.  Dwight. 

*  The  rocks  on  each  side  of  the  stream  project  so  as  partially  to  eclipse 
the  sides  of  the  fall.  They  have  fallen  from  time  to  time,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  form  seventeen  natural  steps,  rising  one  above  another.  We 
stationed  ourselves  on  these  steps,  to  enjoy  the  scenery  around  us.  Before 
us  the  stream  fell  in  a  beautiful  sheet,  exhibiting  its  transparent  waters, 
.  when,  striking  the  inclined  plane,  it  rushed  down  with  headlong  fury, 
bearing  on  its  surface  a  foam  of  silvery  whiteness.  On  the  right  and 
left,  the  banks  rose  over  our  heads  in  silent  grandeur,  as  if  on  the  point  of 
detaching  their  projecting  masses  into  the  ravine  where  we  were  standing 
while  below  us,  the  water  was  visible  for  about  thirty  rods,  descending  in 
the  form  of  a  rapid,  when,  bending  around  the  point  of  a  projection  of  the 
mountain,  it  disappeared  from  our  view.  The  spray  was  so  thick  as  to 
make  a  dense  cloud,  on  which  the  sun,  shining  with  mat  brilliancy,  and 
being  nearly  vertical,  imprinted  a  perfect  rainbow.  This  bow,  which  was 
not  mose  tlian  eight  feet  in  diameter,  formed  a  circle  around  us  slightly 
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optical,  near  the  centre  of  whicli  we  stood.  As  we  approached  the  iUl, 
itte  ^ray  thickened,  the  splendoi  of  the  colors  increased,  and  the  shrubs, 
ihe  rocks,  and  thb  water,  were  tinged  with  its  choicest  hues.  To  coniplete 
the  view,  a  small  rivulet,  caused  by  the  late  rains,  fell  about  two  hundred 
reel,  in  the  form  of  a  cascade,  down  the  precipice,  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  stream,  displaying  its  ciystai  waters  through  the  green  foliage  which 
ulanied  it.  We  remained  here  enjoying  the  prospect  for  some  minutes. 
when,  drenched  with  spray,  we  reluctantly  bade  it  adieu,  with  all  those 
emotions  which  the  aubiiinity  and  beauty  of  such  a  scene  would  natuially 


CiuUll  Falla. 

'  I  risited  the  eastern  cascade  inunediately  afler  viewing  the  westeni 
bll  on  the  Kaaterskill,  when  the  column  of  water  waa  swollen  to  eight  or 
len  times  itscommon  size,  and  shall  describe  it,  as  it  then  appeared.  The 
rock  over  which  the  water  descends,  projects  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
cascade  forms  part  of  a  parabolic  curve.  After  striking  a.  rock  below,  it 
'runs  down  an  inclined  plane  a  few  rods  in  lengtli,  when  it  rushes  over 
another  precipice  of  one  hundred  feet.  The  column  of  water  remained 
eoiire  for  two  thirds  the  descent,  and  its  surface  was  covered  with  ■■.  rich 
^psrkling  foam,  which,  as  it  fell,  presented  to  the  eye  a  brilliant  emtinutiun. 
Here  it  waa  broken,  and  formed  a  continued  succession  of  showers.  Large 
globules  of  water,  of  a  soft,  pearly  lustre,  enriched  with  a  prismatic  reflec- 
tion, shot  oS*  in  tangents  to  the  curve  of  the  cascade,  and  being  drawn  by 
the  attraction  of  gravitation,  united  again  with  the  stream.  The  sun, 
tbining  through  a  clear  atmosphere,  imprinted  on  it  his  glittering  rays, 
appearing  like  a  moving  column  of  transparent  snow.  The  spray,  rising 
lo  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  was  continually  agitated  by  a  strong 
nind,  which  gave  birth  to  a  number  of  rainbows.  Thpy  were  elevated 
one  above  the  other,  and  increased  in  brilliancy  towards  the  base  of  the 
cascade,  where,  as  well  as  at  the  Jower  fall,  an  iris  spread  its  arch  of  glory, 
tmgine  the  rocks  and  foliage  with  its  brightest  colors. 

'  The  ground'  below  these  cascades  continued  descending  at  an  angle  of 

loTty-fiTe  degrees,  forming  a  hollow  like  an  inverted  cone,  of  one  tlwasand 
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feet  in  depth.  This  was  lined  with  lofty  trees,  whose  rerdant  tops,  vary- 
ing from  the  dark  hemlock  to  the  li^ht  maple,  were  bending  with  the 
wind.  Through  this  waving  forest  the  cascade  appeared  at  various  dis- 
tances! sparkling  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  forming  a  fine  contrast  to 
the  sombre  rocks  which  surrounded  it.  From  this  cavity,  at  the  distance  of 
several  miles,  a  peak  rose  to  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  feet,  while  the 
mountains  on  the  right  and  left,  impressed  their  bold  outlines  on  the  sky 
beyond  them. 

*  The  best  view  of  this  scene,  is  a  few  rods  from  the  base  of  the  lower 
fall.  These  cascades  are  both  of  them  in  a  direct  line,  and  by  standing  in 
this  position  can  be  united  in  one.  By  raising  your  eyes,  a  fall  of  four 
hundred  feet  appears  precipitated  from  the  precipices  above,  apparently 
ready  to  overwhelm  you,  while  the  rocks  above  overhang  the  abyss  in 
wild  sublimity,  threatening  you  with  destniction. 

VThe  appearance  of  the  upper  cascade,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  is  very 
interesting.  The  rock  over  which  the  stream  descends,  projects  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  icicles,  which  form  in  that  season,  meet  with  no  interrup- 
tion  in  their  descent  towards  the  base  of  the  fall.  The  water,  which  strikes 
the  rocks  below,  begins  to  congeal  and  rise  (between  the  column  of  water 
and  the  rock)  towards  the  icicles  above.  These  project  towards  the  base, 
increasing  in  magnitude  from  day  to  day,  while  the  column  from  below 
is  greatly  enlarged  by  the  water  and  the  spray,  which,  immediately  con- 
gealing, m  a  short  time  surround  the  stream.  A  column  of  ice,  resemb- 
ling a  rude  cpne,  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  feet,  is  thus  formed, 
throuc^h  the  centre  of  which  the  stream  pours  its  current,  dwindled,  by  the 
congelation  of  its  waters,  to  one  tenth  its  common  size:  When  illumined 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  presents  a  transparent  column  glowing  with  bril- 
liancy, reflecting  and  refracting  its  rays  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  all 
the  colors  of  the  prism.  It  remains  some  weeks,  a  striking  example  of  the 
power  of  hoary  frost,  when,  partly  dissolved  by  the  genial  warmth  of 
spring,  it  falls,  scattering  its  thousand  fragments  on  the  rocks  around  it.' 

.     GENERAL  REMABES  ON  CATABACTS  AND  CASCADES. 

Rivers  which  descend  from  primitive  mountains  into  the  secondary  lands  often  fbrm  ^ 
cascades  and  cataraOs.  Sach  are  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  of  the  Ganges,  and  some  other  ' 
great  rivers,  which,  according  to  Desmarets,  evidently  mark  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
land.  Cataracts  are  also  formed  by  lakes,  and  of  this  description  are  the  Falls  of  Nia- 
gara ;  but  the  most  picturesque  falls  are  those  of  rapid  rivers,  bordered  by  trees  and  pre- 
cipitous rocks.  Sometimes  we  see  a  body  of  water,  which,  before  it  arrives  at  the 
bottom,  is  broken  and  dissipated  into  showers,  like  the  Stauboch  ;  sometimes  it  forms 
a  watery  arch,  projected  from  a  rampart  of  lock,  under  which  the  traveller  may  pass 
dry  shod,  as  the  Falling  Spring  of  Virginia ;  in  one  place,  in  a  granite  district,  we  see 
the  Trolhetta,  and  the  Rbme  not  far  from  its  source,  urge  on  Uieir  foaming  billows 
amongst  the  pointed  rocks ;  in  another,  amidst  lands  of  calcareous  formation,  we  see 
the  Czettina,  and  the  Eerka,  rolling  down  from  terrace  to  terrace,  and  presenting  9ome> 
times  a  sheet  and  sometimes  a  wall  of  water.  Some  magnificent  cascades  have  been 
formed,  at  least  in  port,  by  the  hands  of  man :  the  cascades  of  Velino,  near  Temi,have 
been  attributed  to  rope  Clement  VIII.  -,  other  cataracts,  like  those  of  Tunguska  in  Sibe* 
ria,  have  gradually  lost  their  elevation  by  the  wearing  awav  of  the  rocks,  and  have  now 
only  a  rapid  descent.  The  Falls  of  Staubach  are  the  highest  ever  known,  being  xune 
hundred  feet  according  to  trigonometrical  measurement. 
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CHAPTER  VI.— LAKES. 

Lite  Superior  is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world,  being 
four  hundred  miles  in  length,  one  hundred  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  moderate  computation,  over  twelve  hundred  miles  ia 
circumference.  Its  shores  are  rocky  and  uneven,  and  it  has  a  rocky  bot- 
tom. Its  waters  are  pure  and  transparent,  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that, 
although  during  the  summer,  the  waters  on  its  surface  be  warm,  neverthe- 
less, bv  letting  a  cup  down  about  a  fathom,  water  may  be  taken  up  nearly 
as  cold  as  ice.  In  abounds  in  fish,  particularly  sturgeon  and  long  trout, 
many  of  which  are  from  fifty  to  seventy  pounds  weight,  and  constitute  the 
principal  food  of  the  Algonquin  Indians  on  its  borders.  This  lake  has 
fire  large  islands,*  one  of  which,  called  Isle  Royals  is  not  less  than  a  hun- 
dred mUes  in  length,  and  in  some  places  forty  in  breadth.  More  than  forty 
riTeis  discharge  themselves  into  it,  the  two  largest  called  the  Nipegon  and 
the  Michipicooton,  from  the  north  and  north-east  sides.  A  small  river  which 
rans  into  it,  not  far  from  the  Nipegon,  faUs  from  the  top  of  a  mountain 
more  than  six  hundred  feet  perpendicular ;  appearing  at  a  distance,  to  use 
Mr.  Carver's  homely  comparison,  like  a  white  garter  suspended  in  the  air. 
On  the  banks  of  one  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  its  south  side>  virgin 

*  One  of  these,  the  Island  of  Yellow  Sands,  derives  its  chief  interest  from  the  tradip 
deos  and  fendfal  tales  which  the  Indians  relate  concerning  its  mineral  treasures,  and 
tbeir  sapenatiiral  roardiaas.  They  pretend  that  its  shores  are  covered  with  a  heavy 
sUttog  jeUow  sand,  which  they  would  persuade  us  is  gold,  hut  that  the  guardian  spirit  A 
the  idand  will  not  permit  any  of  it  to  be  carried  away.  To  enforce  his  commands,  he 
his  drawn  together  upon  it,  myriads  of  eagles,  hawks,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  who  by 
their  dies  warn  him  of  any  intrusions  upon  the  domain,  and  assist  with  their  claws  and 
beaks  to  expel  the  enemy.  He  has  also  called  from  the  depths  of  the  lake,  large  serpents 
of  the  most  hideous  forms,  who  lie  thickly  coiled  upon  the  golden  sands,  and  hiss  defi- 
aaee  to  the  steps  of  the  invader.  A  great  many  years  ago,  it  is  pretended,  that  some 
pnple  of  their  nation  were  driven,  bv  stress  of  weather,  to  take  shelter  upon  the  en- 
chaated  island,  and  being  struck  with  the  beautiful  and  glittering  appearance  of  the 
treasure,  the^  put  a  large  (quantity  of  it  into  their  canoes,  and  attempted  to  carry  it  off, 
tat  a  gigantic  spirit  strnle  mto  the  water,  and,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  commanded  them 
(0  biiiig  it  back.  Terrified  with  his  amazing  size,  and  threatening  aspect,  they  obeyed, 
and  vere  afterwards  suffered  to  depart  without  molestation,  but  Siey  have  never  smce 
•tteapted  to  land  upon  it. 

'  Listen,  white  man— go  not  there, 

Unseen  spirits  stalk  the  air ; 

Ravenous  birds  their  influence  lend. 

Snakes  defy — and  Idtes  defend. 

There  the  star-eyed  panther  prowls, 

And  the  wolf  in  hunger  howls : 

There  the  speckled  adder  breeds, 

And  the  famished  eagle  feeds ; 

Spirits  keep  them — ^fiends  incite, 

Tnev  are  eager  for  the  fight. 

And  are  thiming  night  and  day. 

On  the  human  faiart  to  prey ; 

Touch  not  then  the  guarded  lands 

Of  the  Isle  of  Tellow  Sands.*'-Joumal  of  2V«orif. 
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copper  has  been  found.  The  storms  which  occur  on  this  lake  are  feK 
as  severely  as  on  the  Atlantic,  the  waves  run  equally  high,  and  the  naviga- 
tion is  perhaps  more  dangerous.'**'  When  the  wind  blows  from  the  east, 
the  waters  are  driven  against  the  high  rocks  of  the  northern  and  western 
shores,  where  they  form  a  thick  vapor  resembling  rain ;  and  this  action  of 
the  wind  creates  an  irregular  ebb  and  flow.  This  never  exceeds  ten  or 
twelve  inches ;  but  the  strong  traces  of  the  water  on  the  rocks  of  the  shore 
show,  that,  at  no  very  remote  period,  they  were  elevated  six  feet  above  the 
present  level.  Mackenzie  states,  that  some  years  ago  the  waters  suddenly 
withdrew  near  the  Great  Portage ;  then  rushed  back  with  great  velocity 
above  the  common  mark ;  and,  after  rising  and  falling  during  several  hoars, 
they  settled  at  their  usual  level. 

Notwithstanding  its  being  fed  by  so^many  rivers,  Lake  Superior  has  but 
one  outlet  by  the  Straits  of  St.  Mary.  At  the  upper  end  of  these  straits, 
there  is  a  rapid  which  cannot  be  ascended,  but  has  sometimes  been  descend 
ed,  although  the  descent  requires  both  skill  and  caution,  and  perhaps  not  a 
little  good  fortune.  A  canal  has  been  cut  by  the  North- West  CompsLny, 
along  the  northern  banks,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their  commerce,  and 
they  have  here  a  considerable  establishment ;  but  their  chief  fort  and  store- 
houses are  situated  at  Kamenestiquia,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  which  flows 
into  Lake  Superior,  on  the  north-west  side,  and  affords  an  easy  communica- 
tion with  the  interior.  The  Strait  of  St.  Mary,  it  is  supposed,  does  not  dis- 
charge one  tenth  of  the  waters  which  the  lake  receives  from  its  numerous 
rivers ;  part  of  the  remainder  escapes  by  evaporation,  but  how  the  whole  is 
discharged  is  yet  a  secret.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  an  exact  cal- 
culation has  hitherto  been  made,  either  of  the  quantity  discharged  or  the 
quantity  received.  This  lake  lies  between  forty-six  and  fifty  degrees  north 
latitude,  and  eighty-four  and  ninety-three  degrees  west  longitude. 

Lake  Huron,  into  which  you  enter  by  the  Straits  of  St.  Mary,  is  next  in 
magnitude  to  Lake  Superior.  It  lies  between  forty-three  and  forty-six  de- 
grees north  latitude,  and  between  eighty  and  eighty-flve  degrees  west  longi- 
tude; in  shape  it  is  nearly  triangular,  and  its  circumference  is  about  a  thou- 
sand miles.  On  the  Canada  side  of  this  lake  is  an  island  one  hundred  miles 
in  length,  and  no  more  than  eight  in  breadth ;  it  is  called  Manataulin,  sig- 
nifying a  place  of  spirits,  and  is  considered  as  sacred  by  the  native  Indians. 
About  the  middle  of  the  south-west  side  of  the  lake  is  Saginaw  Bay, 
about  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  broad ;  Thunder  Bay,  so  called 

*  Charlevoix  observes, '  when  a  storm  is  aboat  to  rise  on  Lake  Superior,  you  are  ad 
veitised  of  it  two  or  three  days  previous.  At  first  you  perceive  a  gentle  murmoring  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  which  lasts  the  whole  day  without  increasing  in  any  sensible 
manner ;  the  day  alter,  the  lake  is  covered  with  pretly  large  waves,  but  without  break- 
ing all  that  day,  so  that  you  may  proceed  without  fear,  and  even  make  good  way, 
if  the  wind  is  favorable ;  but  on  the  third  day,  when  you  are  the  least  thinking  of 
it,  the  lake  becomes  all  on  fire,  the  ocean  in  its  greatest  rage  is  not  more  tost,  in  which 
case  you  must,  take  care  to  be  near  shelter,  to  save  yourself.  This  you  are  alwa3rs  sure 
to  find  on  the  north  shore,  whereas  on  the  sotOh  you  are  obliged  to  secure  yourself  the 
second  day  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  water  side.'  Although  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  corroborate  this  remark,  yet  something  of  the  kind  has  this  day  been  witnessed, 
for  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  a  calm  during  the  whole  day,  with  the  exception 
of  about  two  hours  in  the  morning,  when  the  wind  was  however  light,  the  lake  toward*; 
evening  has  been  in  a  perfect  rage,  and  we  efiiected  a  landing  with  greater  hazard  than 
haS'^et  been  encoimtered.  At  the  same  time  scarce  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring,  and 
tmosphere  was  beaatifully  clear. — Sehooleraft. 
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from  Jtt  continual  thunder  heard  there,  lies  about  half  way  between  Sag- 
inaw Bay  and  the  north-west  corner  of  the  lake :  it  is  about  nine  miles 
across  either  way.  The  fish  are  the  same  as  in  Lake  Superior.  The 
[iromoDtory  that  separates  this  lake  from  Lake  Michigan  is  a  vast  plain, 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  long,  ahd  varying  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in 
breadth.  At  the  north-east  comer,  this  lake  communicates  with  Lake  Mi- 
chigan by  the  Straits  of  Michilimackinac.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  al- 
though there  is  no  daily  flood  or  ebb  to  be  perceived  in  the  waters  of  these 
straits,  yet  from  an  exact  attention  to  their  state,  a  periodical  alteration  in 
them  has  been  discovered.  It  has  been  observed  that  they  rise  by  gradual, 
but  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  till  in  seven  years  and  a  half  they  had 
reached  the  height  of  about  three  feet;  and  in  the  same  space  of  time  they 
gradually  fell  to  their  former  state ;  so  that  in  fifteen  years  they  had  com- 
pleted this  revolution.     This,  however,  is  not  well  established.^ 

Lake  Michigan^  formerly  called  Lake  lUinais,  and  Lake  Dauphin,  ex- 
tends from  the  western  angle  of  Lake  Huron  in  a  southerly  direction,  and 
is  separated  from  Lake  Superior  by  the  tongue  of  land  which  is  described 
above.  It  lies  wholly  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  between 
the  parallels  of  forty-two  and  fosty-six  degrees.  Its  waters  are  said  to  be 
unfathomable.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan  is  Chicago 
Creeky  by  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  the  head- waters  of  the  Illinois  com- 
municate with  the  lake ;  but  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  does  not  ad- 
mit boats  drawing  above  two  feet  of  water.  A  number  of  streams  flow 
into  the  lake,  on  both  the  western  and  the  eastern  sides.  It  abounds,  like 
the  others,  with  excellent  fish. 

*  Lake  Michigan,'  says  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  *  from  its  great  depth  of  water,  its 
bleak  and  unguarded  shores — and  its  singular  length  and  direction,  which  is 
about  four  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south,  appears  to  be  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere,  to  whose  agency 
nre  may  attribute,  at  least  in  part,  the  appearances  of  a  tide,  which  are 
more  striking  upon  tkts  shores  of  this,  than  of  any  of  the  other  great  lakes. 
The  meteorological  observations  which  have  been  made,  in  the  Transalh' 
ghanian  states,  indicate  the  winds  to  prevail,  either  north  or  south,  through 
the  Taliey  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  seldom  across  it,  so  that  the  surface  of 
this  lake  would  be  constantly  exposecl  to  agitation,  from  the  atmosphere. 
These  winds  would  almost  incessanliy  operate,  to  drive  the  waters  through 
the  narrow  strait  of  Michilimackinac,  either  into  Lake  Huron  or  Lake  Mi- 
chigan, until,  by  their  natural  tendency  to  an  equilibrium,  the  waters  thus 
pent,  would  react,  after  attaining  a  certain  height,  against  the  current  of 
the  most  powerful  winds,  and  thus  keep  up  an  alternate  flux  and  reflux, 
which  would  always  appear  more  sensibly  in  the  extremities  and  bays  of 
the  two  lakes ;  and  with  something  like  regularity,  as  to  the  periods  of  os- 
cillation ;  the  velocity  of  the  water,  however,  being  governed  by  the  vary- 
ing degrees  of  the  force  of  the  winds.' 

^  There  is  reason  to  conclude)  that  a  well  coaducted  series  of  experiments  will  prove 
that  there  are  no  regular  tides  in  the  lakes,  at  least  that  they  do  not  ebb  and  flow  twice 
ui  twentv-foor  hoars  like  those  of  the  ocean ;  that  the  oscillarv  motion  of  the  waters  is 
not  attribatable  to  planetary  attraction ;  that  Jtis  very  variable  as  to  the  periods  of  its 
Anx  and  reflux,  depending  upon  the  levels  of  die  several  lakes,  their  length,  depth,  di- 
itecuon  and  conformation — ^upon  the  prevalent  winds  and  temperatures,  and  upon  other, 
extraneous  causes,  which  are  in  some  measure  varMle  in  their  nature,  and  unsteady  la 
their  operations  — SchooUraft. 
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Lake  St.  Clair  lies  about  half  way  between  Lakes  Huron  and  JErie,  ano 
is  about  ninety  miles  in  circumference.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the 
three  great  laKes,  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron,  and  discharges  them 
through  the  river  or  strait  called  Detroit,  into  Lake  Erie.  It  is  of  a  circu- 
lar form,  and  navigable  for  large  vessels,  except  a  bar  of  sand  toward  the 
middle,  which  prevents  loaded  vessels  from  passing. 

Lake  Erie  is  situated  between  forty-one  and  forty-three  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  seventy-nine  and  eighty-three  degrees  west  longi- 
tude. It  is  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  long ;  opposite  Cleveland,  in  me 
state  of  Ohio,  it  is  about  sixty  miles  broad,  to  the  eastward  it  is  above 
seventy.  The  average  breadth  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles ;  and  its  medium 
depth  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  water  is  pure  and 
wholesome,  and  abounds  with  fish ;  such  as  sturgeon,  white-fish,  trout, 
and  perch.  The  lake  does  not  freeze  in  the  middle,  but  is  frequent^ 
frozen  on  both  sides ;  and  sometimes  in  winter,  when  the  wind  is  variable, 
the  ice  exhibits  a  singular  phenomenon ;  a  south  wind  blows  it  all  to  the 
Canada  shore,  and  a  north  wind  again  dislodges  it,  and  fajringsit^back  to 
the  American  side.  There  are  a  number  of  islands  in  the  \rest^^^  of 
the  lake,  containing  from  eight  hundred  to  two  thousand  acres.  otMn^ijiaid 
the  scenery  amongst  them  is  charming ;  but  all  these  islands  are  sd^^ffTest- 
ed  with  snakes,  that  in  the  height  of  summer  it  is  really  dangerous  to  land. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  fine  timber  which  grows  upon  them 
indicates  that  the  soil  must  be  uncommonly  fertile.  But,  in  denance  of 
the  snakes,  many  of  the  islands  are  rapidly  settlin?,  and  are  found  to  be 
very  healthy  and  agreeable  places  of  residence.  This  and  the  other  lakes 
are  navigated  by  vessels  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  tons,  which  carry 
goods  and  provisions  as  far  as  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  and  bring  back 
fan  and  peltry.  The  navigation  is  good  through  the  whole  distance, 
except  in  Lake  St.  Clair,  where  the  water  is  shallow,  and  vessels  are  s(mie- 
times  obliged  to  lighten. 

Lake  Ontario  is  situated  between  forty-three  and  forty-four  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  between  seventy-six  and  eighty  degrees  west  longitude. 
It  is  about  two  hundred  miles  in  length  and  forty  in  width ;  its  form  nearly 
oval,  and  its  circumference  about  six  hundred  miles.  It  abounds  with  fish 
of  an  excellent  flavor,  among  which  are  the  Oswego  bass,  weighiu^^  three 
or  four  pounds.  Near  the  south-east  p^t  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Os  we* 
go  river,  and  on  the  north-east  it  discharges  itself  into  the  St.  La^brence. 
it  is  never  entirely  closed  by  ice,  and  is  computed  from  some  soundiu^  to 
be  five  hundred  feet  deep.  The  Ridge  Road,  or  AUumal  Way,  is  a  re- 
markable ridge  extending  along  the  south  shore  of  this  lake,  from  Roches- 
ter on  the  Gennessee  to  Lewiston  on  the  river  Niagara,  eighty-seven  miles. 
It  is  composed  of  common  beach  sand  and  gravel  stones  worn  smooth,  and 
these  are  intermixed  with  small  shells.  Its  general  width  is  from  four  to 
eight  rods,  and  it  is  raised  in  the  middle  with  a  handsome  crowning  arch, 
from  six  to  ten  feet.  Its  general  surface  preserves  a  very  uniform  level, 
being  raised  to  meet  the  unevenness  of  the  ground  which  it  covers.  At  me 
rivers  Gennessee  and  Niagara,  its  elevation  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
or  thirty  feet ;  and  this  is  its  elevation  above  Lake  Ontario,  from  which 
it  is  distant  between  six  and  ten  miles.  There  seems  to  be  no  way  of 
accounting  for  this  ridge,  without  supposing  that  the  surface  of  Lake 
Ontario  was  one  hundred  andthirty  feet  higher  at  some  former  period  than 
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11  is  a*  present.  There  is  a  similar  ridge  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie. 

Lake  Champlain  lies  between  the  states  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  and 
communicates  with  Lower  Canada  by  the  river  Sorelle,  which  falls  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  forty-five  miles  below  Montreal.  It  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  of  various  breadths :  for  the  first  thirty 
miles,  that  is,  from  South  river  to  Crown  Point,  it  is  nowhere  above  two 
miles  wide  ;  beyond  this,  for  the  distance  of  twelve  miles,  it  is  five  or  six 
miles  across,  it  then  narrows,  and  again  at  the  end  of  a  few  miles  expands. 
That  part  called  the  Broad  Lake,  commences  about  twenty-five  miles  north 
of  Crown  Point,  and  is  eighteen  miles  across  in  the  widest  part.  Here 
the  lake  is  interspersed  with  a  great  number  of  islands,  the  largest  of 
which,  named  South  Hero^  is  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  averages  four  in 
breadth.  The  soil  of  this  island  is  very  fertile,  and  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred people  are  settled  upon  it.  The  Broad  Lake  is  nearly  fifty  miles  in 
length,  and  gradually  narrows  till  it  terminates  in  the  river  Sorelle.  Lake 
Chamj^ain,  except  at  the  narrow  parts  at  either  end,  is  in  general  very 
deep  ;•  in  many  places  sixty  and  seventy,  and  7n  some  even  a  hundred 
fathoms.  The  scenery  along  various  parts  of  the  lake  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful, toe  shores  being  highly  ornamented  with  hanging  woods  and  rocks, 
and  the  mountains  on  the  western  side  rise  up  in  ranges,  one  behind  the 
other,  in  the  most  magnificent  manner. 

Remains  of  Forts  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  important  positions 
during  the  old  French  wars,  are  found  at  two  great  bends  of  this  lake. 
On  the  11th  of  September,  1814,  Commodore  McDonough,  commander 
of  the  American  fleet,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  British  fleet  in 
Cumberland  Bay,  directly  in  front  of  the  town  of  Plattsburg. 

This  lake  opens  a  ready  communication  between  New  York  and  the 
country  bordering  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Through  the  town  of  White- 
hall, which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  a  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  across  Champlain  with  Lower  Canada.  On  the  British  end  of  the 
lake,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Whitehall,  stands  the  garrison 
town  of  St.  John's. 

Lake  George,  which  discharges  itself  into  Lake  Champlain,  is  the  most 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  the  whole  country.  It  is  thirty-six  miles  long, 
and  from  two  to  four  broad.  It  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state 
of  New-Tork.  Its  waters  are  deep  and  remarkably  transparent,  and  from 
their  extreme  limpidness,  the  French  gave  them  the  name  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament.  The  shores  consist  of  abrupt  and  shelving  points, 
and  are  bounded  by  two  long  ranges  of  mountains,^  sometimes  rising  Doldly 

*  The  mountains  are  all  primitive :  they  form  a  doable  barrier,  between  which  the 
lake,  scarcely  a  mile  wide,  but  occasionally  expanded  into  a  large  bay,  winds  its  way. 
They  are  steep  and  precipitous  to  the  very  water's  edge.  They  are  still  clothed  with 
pud  trees,  and  possessed  by  wild  animals— -deer,  rattlesnakes  and  bears.  They  give, 
la  some  places,  the  most  distinct  and  astonishing  echoes,  returning  every  flexion  of  the 
roioe  inm  the  most  faithful  response.  We  saw  them  hung  with  the  solenm  drapery  of 
thunder  doads,  dashed  by  squalls  of  wind  and  rain,  and  soon  after  decorated  with  rain- 
bows, whose  arches  did  not  surpass  the  mountain  ridges,  while  they  terminated  in  the 
like,  and  attended  our  little  skin  for  many  miles.  The  setting  sun  also  gilded  the  moun- 
tiios  and  the  clouds  that  hovered  over  them,  and  the  httle  islands,  which  in  great  num- 
ber lise  out  of  the  lake,  and  present  green  |)atches  of  shrubbery  and  trees  apparently 
ipiniang  from  the  water,  and  often  resembling,  by  their  minuteness  and  dehcacy,  the 
oompB  «  a  park,  or  even  the  artificial  groups  of  a  green-house.    Fine  as  is  the  scenery 
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from  the  water,  and  at  others  ascending  with  a  gentle  and  graceful  sweep, 
exhibiting  naked  and  weather-beaten  cliffs  and  wild  forests,  intermixed  with 
fine  cultivated  fields,  lawns  and  pastures.  The  village  of  Caldwell  stands 
Oft  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  lake,  and  is  much  visited  by  travellers  who 
come  to  enjoy  the  fine  scenery  in  the  neighborhood.  A  steam-boat  plies 
upon  the  lake  in  summer. 

The  islands  of  the  lake  are  said  to  be  three  hundred  and  sixtv-five  m 
number.  They  are  of  every  form  and  size,  and  contribute  greatlv  to  the 
romantic  beauty  of  its  surface.  Some  of  them  are  covered  with  trees, 
others  are  thinly  wooded,  and  others  are  abrupt  and  craggy  rocks.  Dia- 
mond Island  abounds  in  crystals  of  quartz.  Long  Island  contains  one 
hundred  acres,  and  is  under  cultivation.  At  a  place  called  the  Narrows, 
the  lake  is  contracted,  and  its  surface  is  covered  with  a  most  beautiful  clus- 
ter of  islands  which  extends  for  several  miles.  Some  of  them  are  covered 
with  trees,  some  show  little  lawns  or  spots  of  grass,  heaps  of  barren  rocks, 
or  gently  sloping  shores ;  and  most  of  them  are  ornamented  with  pines 
hemlocks,  and  other  tall  trees,  solitary  or  in  groups,  and  disposed  with  the 
most  charming  variety.  Sometimes  an  island  will  be  found  just  large  enough 
to  support  a  few  fine  trees,  or  perhaps  a  single  one,  while  the  next  may 
appear  like  a  solid  mass  of  bushes  and  wild  flowers ;  near  at  hand,  per- 
haps, is  a  third,  with  a  dark  grove  of  pines,  and  a  decaying  old  trunk  in 
front  of  it ;  and  thus,  through  every  interval  between  the  islands,  as  jon 
pass  along,  another  and  another  labyrinth  is  opened  to  view,  among  little 
isolated  spots  of  ground,  divided  by  narrow  channels,  from  which  it  seems 
impossible  for  a  man  who  has  entered  them  ever  to  find  his  way  out.  Some 
of  the  islands  look  almost  like  ships  with  their  masts  ;  and  many  have  an 
air  of  lightness,  as  if  they  were  sailing  upon  the  lake. 

After  passing  the  Narrows,  the  lake  widens  again,  and  the  retrospect  is 
for  several  miles  through  that  passage  with  ranges  of  rounded  mountain 
summits  appearing  at  a  great  distance  between  them.  The  lake  contains 
abundance  of  the  finest  perch,  bass,  and  other  fish ;  trout  are  found  in  a 
stream  flowing  into  the  southern  part.  Near  the  southern  shore,  are  the 
ruins  of  Fort  William  Henry  and  Fort  George,  celebrated  in  the  early  wars 
of  the  French. 

The  state  of  New- York  contains  a  vast  number  of  small  lakes.  There 
is  scarcely  a  stream  in  the  northern  part  of  this  state,  but  that  has  its 
source  in  one  of  these,  or  runs  through  several  in  its  progress,  whether  to 

at  the  soathem  end  of  the  lake,  and  in  all  the  wider  ports  of  it,  within  the  compass  of  the 
first  twelve  miles  from  Fort  George,  its  grandeur  \s  very  much  augmented,  after  passing 
Tongue  Mountain  and  entering  the  narrow  part,  where  the  mountains  close  in  upon  ^oa 
on  both  sides,  and  present  an  endless  diversity  of  grand  and  beautiftil  sceneiv.  It  is  a 
pleasing  reflection,  that  even  after  this  port  of  the  United  States  shall  have  become  as 
'  pcpulous  as  England  or  Holland,  this  lake  will  still  retain  the  fine  peculiarities  of  its 
scenerv ;  for  they  are  too  hold,  too  wild,  and  too  imtractable,  ever  to  be  materially  sfrften- 
ed  and  spoiled  by  the  hand  of  man. 

The  deer  are  still  hunted  with  success  upon  the  borders  of  this  lake.  The  hounds 
drive  them  from  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  when  they  take  refuge  in  the  water,  and 
the  huntsmen,  easily  overtaking  them  in  an  element  not  their  own,  seize  them  by  the 
hoTDB,  knock  them  on  the  head,  and  drag^ing^their  necks  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  cat 
their  throats.  There  is  a  celebrated  mountain  about  fourteen  miles  from  Ticonderoga, 
called  Buck  Mountain,  from  the  fact  that  a  back,  pursued  by  the  dogs,  leaped  (xom  its 
sommit,  overiianging  the  lake  m  the  form  of  a  precipice,  and  was  literally  impaled 
alive  upon  a  sharp  pointed  tree,  whkh  projected  below.^Jinovia/  of  Sdena, 
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the  great  lakes  or  to  Hudson's  river.  Seneca  Lake^  in  the  western  part  of 
(he  state,  is  about  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  from  two  to  four  in  breadth, 
and  of  great  depth.  The  water  of  this  lake  has  a  gradual  periodical  rise 
and  fall,  once  in  several  years,  the  cause  of  which  has  never  been  aacer- 
lained.  The  view  from  the  height  of  land  between  Seneca  and  the  adjacent 
lakes  is  extensive  and  agreeable.  Cayuga  Lake  is  thirty-eight  miles  long 
from  north  to  south,  and  from  one  to  four  miles  wide ;  in  some  places  the 
shore  of  this  lake  is  precipitous,  but  in  general  it  is  a  gentle  declivity  from 
die  surrounding  country  to  the  water.  The  waters  are  somewhat  shallow, 
but  sufficient  for  navigation.  Several  steam-boats  ply  upon  them,  and  are 
often  crowded  by  water  parties  in  the  fine  season.  A  bridge  of  a  mile  in 
length  crosses  the  north  end  of  the  lake. 

Oneida  Lake  is  a  beautifixl  sheet  of  water,  twenty  miles  long  and  four 
broad.  It  is  famous  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  fish.  *J 
made  a  small  excursion  along  the  border  of  this  lake,'  says  Mr.  Schultz, 
'and  although  the  shore  was  low,  yet  I  found  a  firm,  dry,  white,  sandy 
beach  to  walk  upon ;  some  other  parts  of  it,  however,  I  was  informed,  were 
low  and  swampy.  I  was  much  amused  in  the  evening  by  a  singular  illu- 
mination upon  the  lake,  which  I  was  at  first  wholly  unable  to  account  for. 
The  water  at  this  part  of  the  lake,  it  seems,  is  very  shallow  for  nearly  half 
a  mile  firom  the  shore,  and  being  perfectly  transparent,  and  the  bottom  a 
white  sand,  the  smallest  object  may  be  readily  distinguished.  The  Indians 
have  a  method  of  taking  sahnon  and  other  fish  by  means  of  an  iron  frame 
fixed  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  projecting  forward  three  or  four  feet,  and 
elevated  about  five ;  upon  this  they  kindle  a  bright  fire  of  pine  knots,  and 
while  one  person  sits  in  the  stern  with  a  paddle  to  impel  the  boat  forward, 
another  stands  in  the  bow  with  a  sharp  spear  ready  to  strike  the  fish  who 
plav  about  the  light.  Ten  or  twelve  of  Uiese  canoes  moving  about  irregu- 
larly on  the  lake,  on  a  fine  calm  evening,  with  the  reflection  of  their 
lights,  like  so  many  lines  of  fire,  extendiiig  from  each  object  to  a  centre  on 
which  you  stand,  afibrd  a  most  pleasing  prospect,  and  far  exceeds  in  my 
opinion  the  most  brilliant  display  of  artificial  fireworks.' 

Among  the  smaller  lakes  of  New  York  are  Onondago,  SkeneatileSy 
Owaseo,  Canandaigua,  OtsegOy  Caniadebago,  Ostoegatckiej  Cross^  Hem- 
lockt  Hanyaga,  Canesus^  Crooked^  and  Chatavque,  The  latter  is  the  most 
western  of  all  these  lakes,  near  the  north-east  extremity  of  Lake  Erie; 
it  is  only  eight  miles  distant  from  its  shore,  and  the  descent  to  Lake  Erie 
IS  by  an  easy  slope.  From  this  small  lake  issues  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Alleghany  river,  called  Conewango,  which  is  navigable  for  small  craft 
in  all  its  extent. 

New  Hampshire  contains  several  fine  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is 
Winaipiseogee,  situated  east  of  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  towards  the 
A'est  side  of  Strafford  county.  It  is  a  picturesque  sheet  of  water,  of 
irregular  form,  twenty-two  miles  in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth  from 
one  to  fen  miles.  Several  long  capes  stretch  into  it  from  {K>th  aides, 
almost  dividing  it  into  several  parts.  From  the  southern  extremity  of  this 
lake  to  the  north-west  comer,  there  is  good  navigation  in  the  summer,  and 
generally  a  good  road  in  the  winter ;  the  lake  is  frozen  about  three  months 
in  the  year,  and  many  sleighs  and  teams,  from  the  surrounding  towns, 
cross  it  on  the  ice. 

Dr.  Dwight  has  described  this  lake,  as  it  appears  from  the  top  of  Red 
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Mcuntain,  with  his  usual  felicity.  '  Immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  height 
on  which  we  stood,  and  in  the  Dottom  of  the  imi.iense  valley  below,  spread 
south-eastward  the  waters  of  the  Winnipiseogee  in  complete  view ;  eicept 
that  one  or  two  of  its  arms  were  partially  concealed  by  intervening  penin- 
sulas. A  finer  object  of  the  same  nature  was  perhaps  never  seen.  The 
lakes,  which  I  had  visited  in  my  northern  and  western  excursions,  were  all 
of  them  undivided  masses,  bordered  by  shores  comparatively  slraight.  This 
was,  centrally,  a  vast  column,  if  1  may  be  allowed  the  lenn,  twenty-three 


miles  in  length,  and  frora  sue  to  eight  in  breadth,  shooting  out  with  inimi- 
table beauty  a  succession  of  arms,  some  of  them  not  inferior  in  length  to 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  lake.  These  were  fashioned  with  every  elegance 
of  figure,  bordered  with  the  most  beautiful  winding  shores,  and  studded 
with  a  multitude  of  islands.  Their  relative  positions,  also,  could  scarcely 
be  more  happy. 

'  Many  of  ihe  islands  are  targe,  exquisitely  fashioned,  and  arranged  in  a 
manner  not  less  singular  than  pleasing.  As  they  met  the  eye,  when  sur- 
veyed from  this  summit,  they  were  set  in  groups  on  both  sides  the  great 
channel,  and  left  this  vast  field  of  water  unoccupied  between  them,  Their 
length  was  universally  at  right  angles  to  thai  of  the  lake  ;  and  they  ap- 
peared as  if  several  chains  of  hills  originally  crossing  the  counlri'  in  thai 
direction,  had,  by  some  convulsion,  been  merged  in  the  water  so  law,  that 
no  part  of  them  was  left  visible,  except  the  oblong  segments  of  their  sum- 
mits. Of  those,  which,  by  their  size  and  situation,  were  most  conspicuous. 
I  counted  forty-five,  without  attempting  to  enumerate  the  smaller  ones,  or 
«uch  as  were  obscured.  The  points,  which  intrude  into  this  Me,  are 
■widely  different  from  those  of  Lake  George ;  bold,  masculine  bluffs,  imping- 
ing directly  upon  the  water.  These,  in  several  instances,  were  spacious 
peninsulas,  fitted  to  become  rich  nnd  delightful  residences  of  man,  often 
elevated  into  handiiome  hills,  and  sloping  gracefully  into  the  lake.' 

Vmiagog  Lake  is  situated  parlly  in  the  north-easi  comer  of  the  slate,  and 
is  next  in  size  lo  Winnipiseogee  ;  it  lies  chiefly  in  Maine.  Theolhersof 
New  Hampshire  are  Otsipee,  Sanapee,  Squam,&ni  Newfound. 
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There  are  eeyeral  large,  and  a  vast  number  of  small  lakes  m  the  state  of 
Maine.  Mootehead  Lake^  the  largest  in  New  England,  is  the  source  of 
tbe  east  branch  of  the  Eennebeck,  and  is  fifty  miles  in  length  by  ten  or 
fifteen  in  breadth.  S^bago  Lake,  in  Cumberland  county,  is  twelve  miles 
fcng.  Chesuncook  Lake  is  twenty  miles  long  and  three  broad.  In  Ver- 
mont, besides  Lake  Champlain,  which  separates  this  state  from  New  York 
OQ  ike  west,  there  are  other  lakes  of  minor  importance,  deserving  of 
notice.  Lake  Memphremagog^  thirty-five  miles  in  length  and  three  wide,  lies 
chiefljr  in  Canada,  and  communicates  with  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  river  St. 
Francis.  WUloughby  jLoifee,  six  miles  long  and  one  wide,  discharges  its 
waters  into  Memphremagoff  by  the  river  Barton.  This  lake  furnishes  fish 
resembling  bass,  of  an  exc^ent  flavor,  weighing  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds. 
A  number  of  small  lakes  occur  towards  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi. 
Lake  Pepin  is  an  expansion  of  this  mighty  river,  about  one  hundred  i^iks 
bebar  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  It  has  been  very  fuUy  and  beautifully 
deacrfted  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft 

*  It  b  twenty*foQr  miles  in  length,  with  a  width  of  from  two  to  four  miles, 
and  is  indented  with  several  bays,  and  prominent  points,  which  serve  to 
enhance  the  beanty  of  the  prospect.  On  the  east  shore,  there  is  a  lofty 
ange  of  limestone  blttfis,  which  are  much  broken  and  crumbled,  some- 
times  ran  into  pyramidal  peaks,  and  often  present  a  character  of  the 
Qtmost  soblimit^.  On  the  west,  Uiere  is  a  hign  level  prairie,  covered  with 
die  most  lozananC  growth  of  grass,  and  nearly  destitute  of  forest  trees. 
From  this  plain  several  conical  hiUs  ascend,  which,  at  a  distance,  present 
the  appearance  of  vast  artificial  mounds  or  pyramids,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  their  appearance  with  the  general  order  of  nature,  by  any  other 
Inrpothesia.  ThilB  lake  is  beautifully  circumscribed  by  a  broad  beach  of 
cmm  waahed  gravel,  which  often  extends  from  ^e  foot  of  the  surrounding 
higUanda,  three  or  four  hundred  yards  into  the  lake,  forming  gravelly  points, 
upon  which  there  ia  a  delightful  vndk,  and  scalloping  out  the  margin  of 
the  lake  with  the  most  pleasing  irregularity.  In  walking  along  these,  the 
eje  is  attracted  by  die  various  colors  of  the  mineral  gems,  which  are  pro- 
miscuously scattered  among  the  water-worn  debris  of  granitic  and  other 
rocks,  and  the  cornelian,  agate,  and  chalcedony,  are  met  with  at  every  step. 
The  aiie  of  these  gems  is  often  as  large  as  the  egg  of  the  partridge,  and  the 
tiaaqwreney  and  oeauty  of  color  is  only  excelled  by  the  choicest  oriental 
spedmens.  Thoe  is  no  perceptible  current  in  the  lake,  during  calm 
weather,  and  the  water  pcurtakes  so  little  of  the  turbid  character  of  the 
kwer  Bliasiaaippi,  that  objects  can  be  diattinctly  seen  through  it,  at  the  depth 
ofeiglit  or  ten  feet. 

*In  paaaing  though  Lake  Pepin,  our  interpreter  pointed  out  to  us  a  hi^h 
preeipice»  on  the  east  shore  of  the  lake,  from  which  an  Indian  girl,  of  the 
oioox  natioB,  had,  many  years  ago,  precipitated  herself  in  a  fit  of  disap- 
pointed love.  She  had  given  her  heart,  it  appears,  to  a  young  chief  of 
W  own  tribe,  vAo  was  yery  much  attached  to  her,  but  the  alBanee  was 
oppoaed  hy  her  parents,  who  wished  her  to  many  an  old  chieC  renowned 
tor  his  wiadom  and  his  influence  in  the  nation.  As  the  union  was  insist- 
ed npon,  and  no  other  way  appearing  to  avoid  it,  she  determined  to  sacri- 
fice her  life  in  preference  to  a  vicdation  of  a  former  vow,  and  while  the 
prepaivtioiifl  for  the  marriage  feast  were  going  forward,  left  her  fitther'a 
cabin,  wiihoat  exciting  ao^icion,  and  before  she  could  be  overtakea  thnw 
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herself  from  an  awful  precipice,  and  was  instantly  dashed  to  a  thousaDd 
pieces.  Such  an  instance  of  sentiment  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  among 
barbarians,  and  should  redeem  the  name  of  this  noble-minded  girl  from 
oblivion.     It  was  Oola-Ita.' 

Cassina  or  Bed  Cedar  Lake  derives  some  importance  from  having  been 
designated  as  the  true  source  of  the  Mississippi  river.  It  is  about  eight 
miles  long  and  six  in  breadth,  and  presents  a  beautiful  sheet  of  transparent 
water.  On  its  banks  are  elm,  maple,  and  pine  trees,  fields  of  Indian  rice, 
rushes  and  reeds ;  in  other  places  there  is  an  open  beach  of  clean  pebbles. 
Pike,  carp,  trout  and  cat-£sh  are  caught  in  its  waters.  Towards  its  \restem 
extremity  is  an  island  covered  with  trees,  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
though  no  red  cedar  is  found  around  its  shores. 

Turtle  Lake,  Little  Winnepeg  Lake,  Leech  Lake,  Swan  Lake^  Sandy 
Lake,  Muddy  Lake,  Lake  Peckagama,  and  White  Fish  Lake,  are  all  near 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi.  A  narrow  belt  of  high  land  separates  Turtle 
Lake,  the  most  northern  source  of  the  Mississippi,  from  Bed  river  Lake, 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Red  river  which  runs  into  Hudson's  Bay.  Otter 
Tail  Lake  is  the  most  southern  source  of  Red  river ;  and  from  thence  is  a 

SortagQ  of  only  half  a  mile  to  a  branch  of  Raven  river,  which  falls  into  the 
lississippi.  The  whole  tract  of  high  country,  at  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Red  river,  is  full  of  marshes,  morasses,  and  small  lakes,  whose 
waters  afibrd  never  failing  supplies  to  these  streams. 

The  Lake  of  the  Woods  is  of  a  circular  figure,  with  a  cluster  of  islands 
in  the  centre.  The  navigating  course  through  the  lake,  is  seventy-five 
miles ;  but,  in  direct  distance,  it  is  not  above  two-thirds  of  that  extent  in 
diameter.  Its  scenery  is  wild  and  romantic  in  a  high  degree.  Its  surface 
is  covered  with  islands.  From  this  lake  there  is  a  long  succession  of  small 
lakes,  and  numerous  portages,  to  the  north-west  end  of  Lake  Superior,  the 
chief  of  which  is  Bainy  Lake,  Two  small  lakes,  Lake  BiddU,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  Big  Horn  river,  and  Lake  Eustis,  which  is  the  source  of  the 
Jaune,  or  Yellow  Stone  river,  are  situated  amongst  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
in  west  longitude  one  hundred  and  twelve  degrees,  and  north  latitude  forty- 
two  degrees. 

In  the  state  of  Louisiana  are  the  lakes  of  Maurepas  and  Pontchartram, 
The  first  of  these  is  of  a  circular  figure,  twelve  feet  deep,  and  fourteen 
miles  in  diameter.  In  the  time  of  high  floods,  it  has  a  communication 
with  the  Mississippi,  by  means  of  the  river  Amitfe,  or  Ibberville ;  and  this 
inundation,  which  lasts  only  four  months  annually,  occasions  what  is  erro* 
neously  called  the  island  of  New  Orleans,  to  be  then  an  island  in  fact,  for 
at  no  other  time  is  it  environed  with  water,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  being 
situated  on  a  peninsula.^     Lake  Maurepas  communicates  with  Lake  Pont- 

»  From  Lake  Maurepas,  to  Fort  Bute,  or  Manshac,  on  the  Mi8sissippi,'is  sixty  com- 
puted  mileS;  following  the  course  of  the  Amit^ ;  and  Manshac  is  one  hundred  and  one 
miles  above  New  Orleans,  by  the  windings  of  the  Mississippi.  From  Manshac  to  the  Amit^ 
there  is  a  natural  canal  of  twenty-one  miles,  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  four  feet 
wHer,  whe^  the  Mississippi  is  high ;  thence  the  Amitd  is  navigable  all  the  way  to  Mau- 
itpas  and  Fontchartrain  lakes,  and  thence  to  the  sea.  This  natoral  canal,  which  is  dry 
for  ten  months  in  the  year,  is  very  absurdly  termed  the  river  Ibberville,  for  in  the  dry 
months,  the  surface  of  the  Mississippi  is  twenty-four  feet  lower  than  the  bed  of  this 
natural  canal.  The  river  Amit^  itself,  even  ftom  where  the  Ibberville  joins  in  the  innxi 
dations,  is  not  navigable  above  four  months  annually,  for  the  first  ten  miles ;  but 
thjppe  oiiles  farther  down,  it  has  from  two  to  six  feet  water ;  and  all  the  remaining^  paii 
of  Its  course  to  Lake  Maurepas,  there  is  from  two  to  four  fathoms  water. 
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durtrain,  by  a  stream  seven  miles  long,  and  three  huodred  3^ds  wide, 
and  dirided  by  an  island  extending  from  the  lake  to  within  a  mile  of  Pont- 
ciiutraiD,  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  southern  is  the  safest  and 
deq)e8t  Lake  Pontchartrain  is  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  forty  miles  in  its 
neatest  length,  and  thirty  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  eighteen  feet 
deep.  From  this  lake  to  the  sea  is  ten  miles,  by  a  passage  called  die 
Begolettt  four  hundred  yards  wide,  and  lined  with  marshes  on  each  side. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  are  the  lakes  of  Great  and  LUUe 
Borataria,  The  Calahoola  Lake,  sixteen  miles  long,  and  four  broad,  is  the 
source  of  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  which,  uniting  with  the  Washita  and 
Bayott  Tenza  rivers,  form  the  Black  river.  This  lake,  during  the  dry 
months,  is  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  herbage ;  and  is  then  the  resi- 
dence of  immense  herds  of  deer,  and  water-fowl,  which  feed  on  the  grass 
and  grain.     The  other  lakes  of  Louisiana  are  Calauin,  ^Borgne^  and  JStf^ 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  LAKES. 

Eztenaive  accmnnlations  of  water,  sunroimded  on  all  sides  bythe  land,  and  haying 
DO  direct  commnmcation  with  the  ocean,  or  with  any  sea,  are  called  lakes.  Lakes  are 
of  foor  distinct  kinds.  The  first  class  comprehends  those  which  have  no  issue,  and 
iriiich  do  not  leceiye  any  mnning  water.  These  are  generally  very  small,  and  do 
Boi  merit  mnch  attention.  The  second  class  comprises  those  lidces  which  have  an  oat* 
kt,  hot  which  do  not  receive  any  running  water.  These  lakes  are  fed  by  a  mnltitode 
of  qvings ;  they  are  naturally  on  great  elevations,  and  are  sometimes  the  soorces  of 
grett  livers.  The  third  class  of  lakes  is  very  nnmeroos,  consisting  of  all  such  as  receive 
lad  discharge  streams  of  water.  Each  of  the  hikes  of  this  class  may  be  looked  npon  as 
farming  a  basin  for  receiving  the  neighboring  waters ;  they  have  m  general  only  one 
opening,  which  almost  always  takes  its  name  from  the  principal  river  which  flows  into 
It.  These  lakes  have  often  sources  of  their  own,  either  near  the  borders,  or  in  their 
bottom.  The  great  lakes  of  North  America  are  of  this  class,  which  in  point  of  extent 
resemble  seas,  bat  which,  by  the  flow  of  a  oontinnal  stream  of  fr^h  river  water,  preserve  '- 
their  clearness  and  sweetness.  The  fourth  class  of  lakes  present  phenomena  mnch 
man  difficntt  to  ez]dain.  We  mean  those  lakes  which  receive  streams  of  water  and 
oAeo  great  rivers,  withoat  having  any  visible  outlet.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  is 
the  Caspian  Sea ;  Asia  contains  a  great  many  others  besides.  &>ath  America  contains 
the  L^e  Titicaca,  which  has  no  efflux,  though  it  is  the  receiver  of  another  lake.  These 
eoQectioos  of  water  appear  to  belong  to  the  interior  of  great  continents ;  they  are  placed 
on  elevated  plains,  which  have  no  sensible  declivity  towards  the  sea,  and  thus  afibid 
Dooadet.  With  respect  to  those  situated  in  a  hot  climate,  evaporation  is  sufficient  to 
ciny  off*  their  excess  of  water. 

liie  physical  phenomena  which  certain  lakes  present,  have  alwajrs  excited  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  multitude.  Those  of  the  periodieal  lakes  are  the  most  common.  In  £a- 
fope  these  are  nothinc^  bat  pools,  but  between  the  tropics  these  pools  sometimes  cover 
jtees  of  several  hnndred  leagues  in  length  and  breadth.  Such  are  the  famous  lakes  of 
luages  and  Faria,  inscribed  on  maps  of  America,  and  expanged  from  them  by  turns ; 
it  is  probable  that  Africa  contains  a  great  many  of  this  description.  The  depth  of  lakes 
nries  infinitely,  and  cannot  form  a  subject  of  general  physicsd  geography.  The  popular 
opinioa,  hoarever,  that  there  are  lakes  without  a  bottom,  is  erroneous.  Those  which 
BtTe  been  considered  as  such,  owe  this  character  solely  to  the  existence  of  currents 
vhich  carry  along  with  them  the  lead  attached  to  the  sounding  Hne.  The  waters  of 
lakes,  being  derived  from  springs  and  rivers,  partake  of  their  different  qualities.  There 
are  some  lakes,  whose  waters  are  extremely  limpid,  such  as  the  lake  of  Genevay  and 
that  of  Wetter  in  Sweden;  in  the  latter,  a  farthing  may  be  perceived  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lake,  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  depth ;  but  the  lakes  whose  waters  are  motioii* 
ksB,  saline,  or  bitnimnoas,  may  be  looked  upon  as  equally  .unwhdeaoma  with  those  of 
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CHAPTER  VII.— SPRINGS. 


I.  SALT  SPRINGS. 


Ill  the  United  States,  salt  springs  are  very  numerous.  They  sometimes 
flow  naturally,  but  are  genersuly  formed  by  sinking  wells  in  those  places 
where  salt  is  known  to  exist,  as  in  marshes,  salt  licks,  and  other  similar 
places.  The  country  on  the  Arkansas  river  furnishes  some  salt ;  it  differs 
however,  from  most  other  places  in  the  United  States,  by  existing  in  pools, 
and  fomting  incrustations  on  the  soil  of  plains  and  prairies.  There  is  no 
salt  obtained  in  Arkansas  by  boring,  the  usual  mode  of  procuring  it  in 
other  localities.  There  are  numerous  salt  springs  in  Missouri ;  the  work- 
ing of  many  of  them,  however,  has  been  suspended  or  relinquished,  on 
aoconnt  of  the  reduced  price  of  salt.  Large  quantities  of  the  article  are 
still  made  at  Boon's  Lick,  and  near  St.  Genevieve  and  Herculaneum. 

Salt  springs  are  worked  at  Sdota ;  the  quantity  yielded,  however,  is 
comparatively  small.  There  are  no  salt-works  on  the  Tennessee  river; 
bat  on  the  Holston,  one  of  its  tributaries,  are  extensive  salt  springs,  situat- 
ed near  Abingdon,  Virginia,  and  known  by  the  name  of  King's  and  Pres- 
ton's salt-works.  These  springs  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt. 
Preston's  works  have  been  rendered  less  productive,  by  being  diluted  by  a 
spring  of  fresh  water  flowing  into  the  midst  of  the  salt. 

Salt  springs  are  very  numerous  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Virgrinia. 
Springs  holding  salt  in  solution  are  common  in  various  parts  of  the  bitup 
minous  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania.  They  are  generally  weak  near  the 
sarface,  but  deep  springs,  disclosed  by  boring,  are  often  strong.  One  of 
these,  which  contains  as  much  salt  as  the  ordinary  water  of  Salina,  was 
discovered  by  boring,  about  twenty  miles  from  Montrose,  bordering  on  the 
state  of  New-York.  The  most  considerable  saline  springs  are  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Conemaugh  and  Kiskeroinitas,  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Pjte* 
horg.  These  rivers  for  many  miles  wind  through  rocky  ravines,  borfler- 
ed  by  hills  of  three  and  four  hundred  feet  in  heis^ht,  that  rise  with  steep 
acclirities,  presenting  mural  precipices  of  grey  sand-stone,  in  places  jutting 
over  the  road  and  torrent.  Large  quantities  of  salt  are  made  at  these 
springs. 

In  the  town  of  Salina,  in  the  state  of  New-Tork,  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  west  of  Albany,  are  situated  the  most  extensive  works  in 
the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  salt  from  natural  brine.  The 
indications  of  that  substance  along  the  margin  of  Onondaga  Lake  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  similar  to  those  found  on  the  salt  licks,  so  common  m 
the  interior  of  the  country,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  existence  was  de- 
rived from  the  aborigines. 

'One  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  county  of  Onondaga,'  says  a  writer 
in  Silliman's  Journal,  *  has  informed  me,  that  to  procure  salt  for  his  fami- 
ly, about  forty  years  since,  he,  with  an  Indian  guide  in  a  canoe,  descended 
a  small  river  that  discharges  into  the  lake  at  its  south-eastern  termination, 
along  the  shore  of  which  he  passed,  a  short  distance  to  the  right,  and,  as-x 
cen£ng  a  rivulet  (now  Mud  Creek)  a  few  rods,  arrived  at  the  8^i]|g  ot 
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natural  discharge  of  salt  water,  which  was  obtained  by  lowering  to  the 
bottom,  then  four  or  fire  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  fresh  water  of  the 
lake,  an  iron  vessel,  which,  filling  instantly  with  the  heavier  fluid,  was 
drawn  up  and  the  brine  poured  out.  In  this  wa^,  he  got  enough  to  make 
on  the  spot,  by  boiling,  and  without  any  separation  of  the  earthy  impuri- 
ties that  were  held  with  the  salt  in  solution,  a  small  quantity  of  brownish 
colored  and  very  impure  salt.  Since  that  time  other  springs  have  been 
discovered  at  various  and  almost  opposite  points  on  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
and  many  wells  have  been  sunk  to  procure  brine  for  the  manufactories  at 
the  villages  of  Liverpool,  Salina,  Syracuse,  and  Geddesburg.  The  wells 
did  not  exceed  eighteen  feet  in  depth,  and  in  the  strength  of  the  water 
which  they  respectively  afforded  there  was  great  difference,  wUch  varied 
much  with  the  seasons,  with  this  remarkable  circumstance,  that  it  some- 
times diminished  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.,  and  in  some  instances,  one 
*  third,  as  the  adjoining  lands,  on  the  advance  of  summer,  became  drained; 
and  Uie  lake,  which  in  the  spring  overflowed  the  wells,  had  subsided  six 
or  eight  feet.'  The  salt  springs  of  Salina  are  found  on  the  margin  of  an 
extensive  marsh.^ 

n.  MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

The  mineral  springs  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  excellence  and  variety, 
are  unsurpassed  m  any  part  of  the  world.  The  most  famous  are  called  by 
the  general  name  of  the  Saratoga  and  BaUston  Springs,  and  axe  embraced 
in  an  extent  of  about  twelve  miles  in  the  county  of  Saratoga.  The  first 
spring  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ballston  stands  on  a  flat.  It 
formerly  flowed  out  of  a  common  barrel,  sunk  around  it,  without  any  other 

inrotection  from  the  invasion  of  cattle,  who  often  slacked  their  thirst  in  its 
buntain.  Afterwards  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  was  displayed  in  a 
marble  curb  and  flagging,  and  a  handsome  iron  railing.  The  curb  and 
flagging  were  finally  removed,  leaving  the  railing,  which  still  serves  the 
purposes  of  ornament  and  protection.     The  spring  flows  now,  probably 

*  Every  fbct  which  tends  to  disclose  that  hidden  operation  of  natnre,  by  \phich  the 
sak  springs  of  the  west  are  produced,  is  interesting  to  the  geologist.  I  took  a  speci* 
men  of  the  rock,  called  water  limesume,  firom  a  hiU  adjoining  Nine-mile  Creek,  a  few 
miles  west  of  the  Onondaga  salt  springs.  If  this  specimen  be  pulverized  and  examined 
ever  so  minutely,  it  presents  nothing  to  the  senses  resembling  common  salt  (muriate  of 
soda.)  I  do  not  mean  that  the  elementary  constituents  cannot  be  fonnd  in  it,  bat  I  do 
not  propose  here  to  have  any  reference  to  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  rock.  On  exposing 
a  iresh  fracture  of  a  specimen  from  this  rock,  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a  damp  cellar, 
it  shoots  oat  crystals  of  common  salt,  saffioent  to  cover  the  whole  surface.  It  mav  be 
proper  to  state,  that  I  have  made  the  trial  G«ily  in  very  cold  weather ;  daring  which, 
lime  a  fire  was  sometimes  made  in  the  cellar  room.  I  do  not  know,  however,  that  these 
circumstances  had  any  influence  on  the  result.  This  proves  conclusively,  that  one 
rock  at  least,  reposing  over  the  floor  of  the  salt  springs,  contains  in  itself  the  materials 
for  the  spontaneoas  manufactaxe  of  salt.  I  say  the  floor,  because  I  have  ascertained 
that  all  the  salt  springs  along  the  canal  route  from  Lenox  to  Montezoma,  are  supported 
on  the  same  conunuous  rock. 

It  has  long  been  a  prevailing  theory,  that  a  vast  mine  of  salt  exists  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  springs,  which  is  continually  dissolving,  and  thus  yields  the  supply  of  salt  water. 
Much  time  and  money  has  been  spent  without  success,  in  boring  to  great  depths,  wiih 
expectation  of  discovering  this  mass  of  rock  salt.  But  if  such  rocks  as  that  of  Nine* 
mue  Creek  be  found  of  sufficient  extent,  the  origin  of  the  salt  water  of  the  west  wiU 
find  a  more  satisfactory  solution.  And  there  may  be  many  ^ndsrof  rocks,  beside  the 
worater  limestone,  which  contain  the  elementary  constituents  of  common  salt. — SHUmaCs 
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from  the  phce  where  it  originally  issued,  some  feet  below  the  surroimd- 
ing  surface,  which  has  been  elevated  by  additions  of  earth,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  road  in  which  it  stands. 

Near  this  spring,  in  boring  about  six  or  eight  years  ago,  an  excellent 
miaeral  fountam  was  discovered  at  a  considerable  depth  beneadi  the  surface. 
Its  qualities  are  said  to  be  superior  to  those  of  the  spring  already  mention- 
ed, and,  bj  many,  its  waters  are  preferred  to  any  other  in  the  viUage. 

The  Untied  States*  Spring  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  village. 
Near  this  fountain,  a  large  and  commodious  bathing-house  has  been  erect- 
ed; to  which,  not  only  the  waters  of  this,  but  of  a  number  of  other  adjacent 
springs,  are  tributary,  for  the  purpose  of  bathing.  Between  the  springs 
alieady  mentioned,  there  was  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1817,  a  mineral 
spring,  called  the  Washington  Fountain.  This  latter  spring  rose  on  the 
roaigin  of  the  creek  in  front  of  the  factory  building ;  it  flowed  through  a 
curb  twenty-eight  feet  in  length,  sunk  to  the  depth  of  twenty-three  feet,  and 
xns  liberated  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  jet  d*eau  ;  but  the  spring 
disappeared  in  1821.  Numerous  attempts  have  since  been  made  to  recover 
it,  but  they  have  proved  fruitless.  The  principal  ingredients  of  these  waters 
consist  of  muriate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  and  carbonate  of  iron ;  all  of  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, enter  into  the  composition  of  the  waters,  both  here  and  at  Saratoga. 

The  justly  celebrated  springs  of  Saratoga  are  about  six  miles  north-east 
of  Balfston  Spa.  They  are  situated  on  the  border  of  a  valley,  which 
boaads  the  village  on  the  east,  and  form  the  continuation  of  a  series  of 
springs  which  first  appear  in  Ballston  about  twelve  miles  to  the  south,  and 
extend  easterly  in  a  semicircular  line  to  the  Quaker  village.  In  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  are  about  a  dozen  springs,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
are  the  Congress,  the  High  Rock,,  the  Flat  Rock,  the  Hamilton,  the  Wash- 
ington, the  Columbian  and  the  President.  A  cluster,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Ten  Springs,   is  found  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward. 

The  Congress  Spring  is  situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  village.  It 
was  first  discovered  about  thirty  years  since,  issuing  from  a  crevice  in  the 
rock,  a  few  feet  from  its  present  location.  Here  it  flowed  for  a  number  of 
years,  until  an  attempt  to  improve  the  surface  around  it  produced  an  acci- 
dental obstruction  of  its  waters,  which  afterwards  made  their  appearance 
at  the  place  where  they  now  flow.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  tube  sunk  into  the 
earth  to  the  distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  which  secures  it  from  the 
water  of  the  stream,  adjoining  to  which  it  is  situated.  Besides  a  hand- 
Mme  inclosure  and  platform  for  promenading,  the  proprietor  has  throtni 
an  awning  over  the  spring  for  the  convenience  of  visitors. 

The  High  Rock  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  skirting  the 
east  side  of  the  village,  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Congress.  The  rock 
inclosing  this  spring  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  nine  feet  in  diameter  at  its 
base,  and  five  feet  in  height.  It  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  a  oancre- 
tion  of  particles  thrown  up  by  the  water,  which  formerly  flowed  Mr  its 
summit,  through  an  aperture  of  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  regularly 
diverging  from  the  topof  the  cone  to  its  base.  This  spring  was  visited  ia 
thejear  1767  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  but  was  known  long  before  by  the 
Indians,  who  were  first  led  ^  it,  either  by  accident  or  by  the  frequent 
footsteps  of  beasts,  attracted  thither  by  the  saline  properties  of  the  water. 
k  building  was  erected  near  the  spot  previous  to  the  revolutionary  war, 
12  8* 
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afterwards  abandoned,  and  again  resumed ;  since  which,  the  usefulness  of 
the  water  has,  from  time  to  time,  occasioned  frequent  settlements  within  its 
vicinity.  The  water  now  rises  within  two  feet  of  the  summit,  and  a  com- 
mon notion  prevails  that  it  has  found  a  passage  through  a  fissure  of  the 
rock,  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a  tree ;  since  which  event,  it  has  ceased  to 
flow  over  its  brink. 

Between  the  Red  spring  in  the  upper  village,  and  the  Washing^n  in 
the  south  part  of  the  lower  village,  are  situated  most  of  the  other  mineral 
spring  in  which  this  place  abounds.  At  three  of  the  principal  springs, 
the  Hamilton,  Monroe  and  Washington,  large  and  convenient  bathing- 
houses  have  been  erected,  which  are  the  constant  resort  for  pleasure  as  well 
as  health,  during  the  warm  season. 

The  mineral  waters,  both  at  Ballston  and  Saratoga,  are  supposed  to  be 
the  product  of  the  same  great  laboratory,  and  they  all  possess  nearly  the 
same  properties,  varving  only  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  different  articles 
held  in  solution.  They  are  denominatea  acidulous  saline  and  acidulous 
chalybeate.  Of  the  former,  are  the  Congress,  (which  holds  the  first  rank,) 
the  Hamilton,  High  Rock,  and  President,  at  Saratoga ;  and  of  the  latter, 
are  the  Columbian,  Flat  Rock,  and  Washington,  at  Saratoga,  and  the  Old 
Spring  and  United  States,  at  Ballston.  The  waters  contain  muriate  of 
scxla,  hydriodate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  some  of  them  a  minute  quantity  of  silica 
alumina.  Large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are  also  contained  in  the 
waters,  giving  to  them  a  sparkling  and  lively  appearance.  The  Congress, 
in  particular,  the  moment  it  is  dipped,  contains  nearly  one  half  more  than  its 
bulk  of  gas ;  a  quantity  unprecedented  in  any  natural  waters  elsewhere 
discovered. 

Doctor  Steel,  in  his  geological  report  of  the  county  of  Saratoga,  pub- 
lished a  few  years  since,  remarks,  that '  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  all 
these  wells  is  about  the  same,  ranging  from  forty-eight  to  fifty-two  degrees 
on  Fahrenheit's  scale  ;  and  thev  suffer  no  sensible  alteration  from  any  va- 
riation in  the  temperature  of  t^e  atmosphere ;  neither  do  the  variations  of 
the  seasons  appear  to  have  much  effect  on  the  quantity  of  water  produced. 

'  The  waters  are  remarkably  limpid,  and  when  first  dipped  sparkle  with 
aU  the  life  of  good  champaigne.  The  saline  waters  bear  bottling  very 
well,  particularly  the  Congress,  immense  quantities  of  which  are  put  up 
in  this  way  and  transported  to  various  parts  of  the  world ;  not,  however, 
without  a  considerable  loss  of  its  gaseous  property,  which  renders  its  taste 
much  more  insipid  than  when  drank  at  the  well.  The  chalybeate  water 
is  likewise  put  up  in  bottles  for  transportation,  bij^t  a  very  trifling  loss  of  its 
gas  produces  an  immediate  precipitation  of  its  iron  ;  and  hence  this  water 
when  it  has  been  bottled  for  some  time,  frequently  becomes  turbid,  and 
finally  loses  every  trace  of  iron ;  this  substance  fijung  itself  to  the  walls  ol 
the  tj^e* 

*'nl  most  prominent  and  perceptible  effects  of  these  waters,  when 
taken  into  the  stomach,  are  cathartic^  diuretic,  and  tonic.  They  are 
much  used  in  a  great  variety  of  complaints ;  but  the  diseases  in  which  they 
are  most  efiicacious,  are,  jaundice  and  bilious  affections  generally,  dyspep- 
sia, habitual  costiveness,  hypochondriacal  complaints,  depraved  appetite, 
calculous  and  nephritic  complaints,  phageoenic  or  ill-conditioned  ulcers 
cutaneous  eruptions,  chronic  rheumatism,  some  species  or  states  of  gout. 
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some  species  of  dropsy,  scrofula,  paralysis,  scorbutic  affections  and  dd 
scorbutic  ulcers,  amenorrhea,  dystnenorrhea,  and  chlorosis.  In  phthisis,  and 
indeed  all  other  pulmonary  affections  arising  from  primary  diseases  of  the 
iongs,  the  waters  are  manifestly  injurious,  and  evidently  tend  to  increase 
the  violence  of  the  disease. 

'Much  interest  has  been  excited  on  the  subject  of  the  source  of  these 
singular  waters ;  but  no  researches  have  as  yet  unfolded  the  mystery. 
The  large  proportion  of  common  salt  found  among  their  constituent  pro- 
perties, may  be  accounted  for  without  much  difficulty ;  all  the  salt  springs 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  those  of  America,  being  found  in  geological  situa- 
tions exactly  corresponding  to  these.  But  the  production  of  the  unexampled 
qnantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  medium  through  which  the  other  articles 
are  held  in  solution,  is  yet,  and  probably  will  remain,  a  subject  of  mere 
speculation.  The  low  and  regular  temperature  of  the  water  seems  to 
forbid  the  idea,  that  it  is  the  efllect  of  subterranean  heat,  as  many  have 
8Q{^posed,  and  the  total  absence  of  any  mineral  acid,  excepting  the  muria- 
tic, which  is  combined  with  soda,  does  away  the  possibility  of  its  being 
the  efiect  of  any  combination  of  that  kind.  Its  production  is  therefore 
truly  unaccountable. '^ 

At  Albany,  in  the  summer  of  1826,  in  boring  for  pure  water  for  a  brew- 
erj,  a  mineral  spring  was  accidentally  opened.  The  sensible  qualities  of 
this  water  have  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Congress  Spring  at  Sa- 
ratoga, but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it,  think  it  by  no  means  so  sti- 

*  The  following  letter,  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  bears  date  the  8th 
of  Aagiust,  1833.  '  The  number  of  visitors  here  at  the  present  time  is  gn^  beyond  all 
former  example,  and  far  exceeds  the  limits  of  comfortable  accommodations.  Every 
Iwase  is  full,  and  every  thing  which  can  answer  ihe  purposes  of  a  bed,  is  occupied. 
Many  are  fain  to  secure  a  l^ging  in  the  railway  cars.  The  number  is  estimated  at 
three  thousand,  and  embraces  age  and  infancy,  belles  and  matrons,  invalids  and  dandies, 
from  every  quarter  of  the  Union.  I^e  public  bouses  are  reaping  a  good  harvest ;  they 
hare  already  had  a  double  season,  and  made  ample  amends  for  the  dull  business  of  the 
iast  year.  Sallston  is  also  crowded,  contrary*  to  the  expectations  of  its  inhabitants^  who 
ipprehended  that  the  rail-road  to  Saratoga  would  not  leave  them  a  single  visitor.  The 
rail-road,  for  the  whole  route  from  Albany  to  Saratoga,  has  proved  to  be  capital  stock. 
More  than  five  hundred  persons  are  daily  transported  on  the  Saratoga  and  SchenectadgF 
rail-rcNid.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  last  three  days,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  seventeen 
handled  dollars  were  received  from  it.  As  the  entire  stock  of  the  Company  is  but  two 
hosdred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars,  it  must  yield,  at  this  rate,  an  enormous  dividend. 
%  road  is  to  be  continued  (o  '\^niitehall,  crossing  the  Hudson  at  Sandy  Hill,  above 
the  bridge.  In  anticipation  of  the  great  increase  of  company  which  the  fadlities  of 
travelUng  will  hereafter  bring  to  the  Saratoga  fountains,  extensive  arrangements  sm 
making  for  accommodations  of  increased  space  and  elegance.  A  large  and  splendid 
hniel  is  to  be  erected  on  the  hill  immediately  south  of  Congress  Springs,  a  fine  situation, 
^(haded  with  forest  trees,  through  which  extensive  and  beautiful  walks  are  to  be  made. 
At  the  MEth  end  of  the  village,  some  handsome  hotels  are  to  be  built.  A  number  of 
PKtty  cottages  are,  it  is  also  stated,  to  be  erected  in  the  vicinity,  as  sununer  residencesi 
hy  some  wotlthr  citizens  of  Albany  and  New  York.  We  may  well  imagine,  therefore^ 
that  some  few  years  hence,  the  little  village  will  present  all  the  pomp,  bustle  and  osten* 
tation  of  a  city ;  and  then,  I  fear,  it  will  cease  to  be,  what  it  now  is,  a  quiet  and  rural 
Ktreat.  There  Is  now,  indeed,  more  of  the  ostentation  of  wealth  and  fashion,  and  more  of 
of  city4ike  amusements  and  habits,  than  is  consistent  with  the  object  of  mnil  retirement 
and  healthful  recreation.  Besides  the  balls,  which  take  place  twice  a  week,  and  extend 
to  a  late  hoar  of  the  night,  there  is  a  theatre  which  is  open  almost  every  evening.  All  the 
itinerant  showmen  and  minstrels  also  find  their  way  hither.  Those  who  are  oi»osed  to 
attend  church,  have  occasional  opportunities  to  hear  some  of  our  most  celebrated  divines 
boBidiifaeDt  paraof  the  Unian.' 
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mulating.  Its  temperature  is  uniformly  from  fifty-one  to  fifty-two  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  its  specific  gravity,  when  taken 
with  great  care,  and  after  repeated  trials,  was  found  to  he  as  one  thousand 
and  ten  to  one  thousand.  The  taste  of  the  water  is  purely  saline,  some- 
what  pungent,  and  not  at  all  disagreeable;  it  has  no  sensible  chalybeate 
taste,  and  no  perceptible  smell,  which  could  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  its 
holding  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  in  solution. 

New  Lebamm  Spring  is  situated  in  Columbia  county,  New-Tork,  about 
twenty-four  miles  south-east  of  Albany.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fountain, 
issuing  from  a  high  hill.  The  water  boils  up  in  a  space  of  ten  feet  wide 
by  three  and  a  half  deep,  and  is  so  perfectly  clear  that  the  smallest  objects 
may  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  spring,  much  gas  issues  from  the  peb- 
bles and  sand,  and  keeps  the  water  in  constant  and  pleasing  agitation. 
The  fountain  is  very  copious,  and  more  than  eighteen  barrels  of  water  are 
discharged  in  a  minute.  This  supply  is  not  only  sufficient  to  furnish  the 
baths  abundandy,  but  turns  the  wheels  of  several  mills.  The  quantity  of 
water  does  not  perceptibly  vary  at  any  .season;  its  temperature  is  uniform- 
ly seventy-three  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  The  water  is  without  taste  or 
odor,  is  very  soft,  is  used  for  all  culinary  and  domestic  purposes,  and  dif- 
fers but  little  from  pure  mountain  water,  except  in  its  remarkable  tempera- 
ture. It  is  found  very  useful  in  salt  rheums,  and  other  cutaneous  affections ; 
it  augments  the  appetite,  and  sometimes  acts  as  a  cathartic.  For  those 
who  wish  to  enjoy  fine  rural  scenery,  bold,  picturesque,  and  beautiful,  and 
such  advantages  to  health  as  this  copious  fountain  presents,  nothing  can 
be  better  in  its  kind  than  New  Lebanon. 

The  Bedford  Springs  rise  near  a  romantic  and  frequented  village  of 
diat  name,  situated  among  the  mountains  in  the  southern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. T^ey  rise  from  a  limestone  rock  at  the  base  of  a  hill.  The  water 
is  pleasant  and  cold,  and  without  any  perceptible  odor;  the  iron,  lime,  and 
magnesia,  with  which  it  is  impregnated,  render  it  useful  in  chronic  and 
cutaneous  disorders.  Mineral  springs  abound  among  the  mountains  in  the 
central  parts  of  Virginia.  The  Yellow  Springs^  near  the  falls  of  the  Little 
Miami,  in  Ohio,  are  esteemed  for  their  medicinal  properties ;  the  water  is 
a  strong  chalybeate.  The  country  about  them  possesses  much  attraction 
in  point  of  scenery,  and  is  unusually  salubrious. 

Florida  is  remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  its  springs ;  a  substratum 
of  soft  and  cavernous  stone  appearing  to  extend  over  the  whole  countryt 
admitting  the  courses  of  subterraneous  brooks,  which  burst  out  at  frequent 
intervals  in  the  form  of  springs.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the 
fountain  of  Walkulla  river,  twelve  miles  from  Tallahassee.  It  is  so  large 
as  to  be  navigable  by  boats  directly  below  its  sources.  About  a  mile  from 
its  head-waters  the  channel  becomes  choked  with  weeds,  but  suddenly 
breaks  on  our  view  in  the  shape  of  a  circular  lake,  that  has  been  sounded 
with  a  line  of  two  hundred  and  fifly  fathoms.  It  is  clear  as  crystal,  and 
has  the  cerulean  tinge  which  mark  the  waters  of  the  gulf.  This  hue  is  at- 
tributed to  the  presence  of  the  sulphuret  of  lime. 

'  To  a  person  placed  in  a  skiff,'  says  Mr.  Flint,  *  in  the  centre  of  this 
n>lendid  fountain  basin,  the  appearance  of  the  mild  azure  vault  above,  and 
the  transparent  dejpth  below,  on  which  the  floating  clouds  and  the  blue  con- 
cave above  are  painted,  and  repeated  with  an  indescribable  sofhiess,  create 
a  kind  of  pleasing  diz^ess,  and  a  novel  train  of  sensations,  among  which 
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the  most  disdoguiahaUe  is  a  feeling,  aa  if  suspended  between  two  finna- 
meots.  The  impression  only  ceases,  when  the  boat  approaches  the  edcpe 
of  the  basin  near  enough  to  enable  you  to  perceive  the  outlines  of  the 
oeighboring  trees  pictured  on  the  margin  of  the  basin.  It  has  been  asaert- 
edt  that  limestone  water,  in  its  utmost  purity,  has  less  refractive  powers  for 
light,  than  freestone  water.  The  water  of  this  vast  spring,  even  in  this 
stthry  climate,  has  a  coldness  almost  like  ice-water.  The  water,  probably 
from  the  pi^ssure  of  the  sulphuret  of  lime,  is  slightly  nauseous  to  the 
taste.  Beautiful  hammock  lands  rise  from  the  northern  acclivity  of  Uiis 
basin.  It  was  the  site  of  the  English  factory  in  former  days.  Here 
lesided  the  famous  Ambrister.  The  force,  which  throws  up  this  vast  mass 
of  waters  from  its  subterranean  fountains,  may  be  imagined,  when  we  see 
diis  pellucid  water  swelling  up  from  the  depths,  as  though  it  were  a  caul- 
4ion  of  boiling  water.  It  is  twelve  miles  from  St.  Marks,  and  twenty  from 
iheoeean.' 

m.  BURIONO  SP&INQS. 

Bommg  sprmgs,  or  springs  of  water  charged  with  mflammable  gas,  are 
fbttod  in  many  peaces  in  the  western  part  of  Sie  state  of  New- York,  chiefly 
Dear  Canandaigua  Lake.  Their  positions  are  known  by  little  hillocks  of  a 
dark  bituminous  mould,  tlures^  which  an  inflammable  gas  escapes  to  the 
Bor&ce.    The  following  description  is  taken  from  a  Canandaigua  Journd. 

'  These  springs  are  found  in  Bristol,  Middlesex,  and  Canan(kigua.  The 
ibnner  are  situated  in  a  ravine  on  the  west  side  of  Bristol  Hollow,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  north  Pres'byterian  meetmg-house.  The  ravine  is 
formed  in  clay  slate,  and  a  small  brook  runs  thr6ugh  it.  The  gas  rises 
throagh  fissures  of  the  slate,  from  both  the  margin  and  the  bed  of  the  brook. 
Where  it  rises  through  the  water,  it  is  formed  into  bubbles,  and  flashes 
only  when  the  flame  is  applied ;  but  where  it  rises  directly  from  the  rock, 
ft  boms  with  a  steady  and  beautiful  flame,  which  continues  until  extin- 
guished by  storms,  or  by  design. 

*  The  springs  in  Middlesex  are  situated  from  one  to  two  miles  south-west- 
erly from  the  village  of  Rushville,  along  a  tract  of  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
paitly  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  called  Federal  Hollow,  and  partly  at  an 
elevation  of  forty  or  fif\y  feet  on  the  south  side  of  it. 

'The  latter  have  been  discovered  within  a  few  years,  m  a  field  which  Had 
beea  long  cleared,  and  are  very  numerous.  Their  places  are  known  by 
little  hillocks  of  a  few  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  few  inches  high,  formed  of  a 
<Urk  bituminous  mould,  which  seems  principally  to  have  been  deposited  by 
the  gas,  and  through  which  it  finds  its  way  to  the  surface,  in  one  or  more 
currents.  These  currents  of  gas  may  be  set  on  fire,  and  will  bum  with  a 
steady  flame.  In  winte^  they  form  openings  through  the  snow,  and  being 
'et  on  fire,  exhibit  the  novel  and  interesting  phenomenon  of  a  steady  and 
Krely  flame  in  contact  with  nothing  but  snow.  In  very  cold  weather,  it  is 
»iid,  mbes  of  ice  are  formed  round  these  currents  of  gas,  (probably  from  the 
freezing  of  the  water  contained  in  it,)  which  sometimes  rises  to  the  height 
of  two  or  three  feet,  the  gas  issuing  from  their  tops ;  the  whole,  when  ^ 
lighted  in  a  still  evening,  presenting  an  appearance  even  more  beautiful 
tUn  the  former. 

'  Experiments  made  with  the  gas  seem  to  prove,  that  it  consists  prineipally 
of  a  mixture  of  the  light  and  heavy  carburetted  hydrogen  gases,  the  former 
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tiaying  greatly  the  preponderance ;  and  that  it  contains  a  small  proporuon 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  seems  also  to  hold  a  little  oily  or  bituminous  mat- 
ter in  solution.  It  burns  with  a  lambent,  yellowish  flame,  scarcely  inclining 
to  red,  with  small  scintillations  of  a  bright  red  at  its  base.  It  has  the  odor 
of  pitcoal.  It  produces  no  smoke,  but  deposits,  while  burning,  a  small 
quantity  of  bituminous  lampblack.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  hillocks, 
through  whi..h  the  gas  rises,  are  totally  destitute  of  vegetation.  Whether 
the  gas  is  directly  deleterious  to  vegetable  life,  or  indirectly,  by  interrupting 
the  contiict  of  the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  certain  that  no  plant  can  sus- 
tain life  v/ithin  the  circle  of  its  influence. 

'It  is  well  knovim  that  this  gas  is  found  abundantly  in  coal  mines  ;  and 
being  accidentally  set  on  Are,  mixed  as  it  is  in  those  mines  with  the  air  of 
the  atmosphere,  has  many  times  caused  terrible  and  destructive  explo- 
sions. The  writer  cannot  learn  that  it  has  ever  been  known  to  be  generated 
in  the  earth,  except  in  the  presence  of  coal ;  and  hence  the  inference  ia 
strong  that  it  proceeds  from  coal.' 

There  is  a  burning  spring  much  resorted  to  by  travellers,  at  the  distance 
of  about  two  miles  from  Niagara  Falls.  At  Dunkirk,  on  Lake  Erie,  there 
are  marshy  spots  which  emit  gas,  that  has  been  used  for  lighting  some  of 
the  houses  in  the  village. 

IV.  WARM  AND  HOT  SPRINGS. 

The  Warm  Springs  of  Arkansas  territory  are  among  the  most  interest- 
ing curiosities  of  the  country.  They  are  in  great  numbers.  One  of  them 
emits  a  vast  quantity  of  water.  The  ordinary  temperature  is  that  of  hoiling 
water.  When  the  season  is  dry,  and  the  volume  of  water  emitted  some* 
what  diminished,  the  temperature  of  the  water  increases.  The  waters  are 
remarkably  limpid  and  pure ;  and  are  used  by  the  people,  who  reson  there 
for  health,  for  culinary  purposes.  They  have  been  analyzed,  and  exhibit 
no  mineral  properties  beyond  common  spring  water.  Their  eflUcacy  then» 
for  they  are  undoubtedly  efficacious  to  many  invalids,  that  resort  there, 
results  from  the  shade  of  adjacent  mountains,  and  from  the  cool  and  oxy- 
genated mountain  breeze ;  the  conveniences  of  warm  and  tepid  bathing  ; 
tne  novelty  of  fresh  and  mountain  scenery ;  and  the  necessity  of  tempe- 
rance, imposed  by  the  poverty  of  the  country,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring' 
supplies.  The  cases  in  which  the  waters  are  supposed  to  be  efficacious, 
are  those  of  rheumatic  aflection,  general  debility,  dyspepsia,  and  cutaneous 
complaints.  The  Common  supposition,  that  they  are  injurious  in  pulmonary 
complaints,  seems  to  be  wholly  unfounded.  It  is  a  great  and  increasing 
resort  for  invalids  from  the  lower  country,  Arkansas,  and  the  difllerent 
adjoining  reg^ions.  During  the  spring  floods  of  the  Washita,  a  steam-boat 
can  approach  within  thirty  miles  of  them.  At  no  great  distance  from  them 
is  a  strong  sulphur  spring,  remarkable  for  its  coldness.  In  the  wild  and 
mountain  scenery  of  this  lonely  region,  there  is  much  of  grandeur  and 
novelty,  to  fix  the  curiosity  of  the  lover  of  nature. 

The  Warm  Springs  near  Green  Valley,  in  Virginia,  are  used  for  bathing, 
and  are  esteemed  valuable  in  rheumatic  complaints.  The  temperature  of 
these  springs  is  about  ninety-six  degrees,  dnd  sufficient  water  issues  from 
them  to  turn  a  mill.  The  Bath,  or  Hot  Spring,  is  about  five  miles  distant. 
The  stream  is  small,  but  the  temperature  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
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Warn  Sprinfs,  being  one  hundred  and  twelve  degrees.     These  springs 
taw  into  the  Jackson,  a  source  of  the  James  river. 

The  Warm  Springs  of  Buncome  county,  in  North  Carolina,  are  ionnd 
apoo  the  margin  of  a  river  called  the  French  Broad,  about  thirty-two  miles 
mm  Ashville,  and  five  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Tennessee  line.  Several 
springs  have  already  been  discovered,  at  various  distances  from  each  other, 
within  the  extent  of  a  mile.  They  are  generally  so  near  the  bank,  that 
In.  moderate  freshets  the  river  enters  them,  and  it  is  said  that  at  a  particular 
«pot  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  about  ten  yards  ^m  the  usual  bank,  there 
n  a  constant  jet  of  warm  water.  The  depth  of  the  river  varies  from  ten 
\o  fifteen  feet,  and  in  some  places  it  is  even  shoaler.  The  supply  of  water 
in  all  of  them  is  very  abundant. 

*The  original  proprietor  of  these  springs,'  says  a  writer  in  the  Journal  of 
Science,  *  informed  me,  that  he  supposed  the  first  discovery  of  them  to  have 
been  made  about  forty  years  since,  at  which  time  this  part  of  the  country 
was  altogether  uninhabited,  and  the  persons  who  resorted  to  the  waters, 
had  to  encamp  in  their  -vicinity.  He  has  been  personally  acquainted  with  - 
them,  ibr  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  made  the  first  and  lowest  estab- 
lishment for  bathing,  near  to  a  ferry,  which  is  opponte  to  his  residence. 
Mr.  Nelson  furdier  states,  that  he  has  known  sun<uy  cases  of  paky,  rheu- 
Btttiam,  and  cutaneous  afiections,  ^.  greatly  benefited  by  the  mtemal  and 
ettemal  use  of  the  waters.  The  large  establishment,  and  the  one  that  is 
now  principally  risited,  is  sealed  about  half  a  mile  higher  up  the  river,  and 
has  at  the  present  time  two  large  baths,  whose  temperature  at  the  boils  of 
the  springs  is  one  hundred  and  four  degrees  of  Fahre&heit ;  but  at  the  sur« 
&ee  the  temperature  of  the  old  bath,  which  is  very  near  to  the  river,  is 
one  hundred  degrees,  while  that  of  the  new,  which  is  higher  up  the  bank, 
is  bat  ninety-four  degrees.  I  was  informed  that  this  temperature  was  much 
increased  when  there  was  a  considerable  swell  in  the  river,  but  I  had  no 
oppoitanity  of  witnessing  the  fact 

'A  smaller  stream  of  water,  which  is  usually  limpid  and  shallow,  comes - 
into  the  French  Broad  on  its  southern  side,  and  separates  the  first  bathing 
establishment  from  that  which  is  now  used.  The  stream  afibrds  the  con- 
veniences of  a  saw,  and  grist-mill,  within  a  veiy  short  distance  of  the 
establishment,  and  without  ^e  necessity  of  a  mill-pond.  The  whole  are 
simated  in  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot  upon  a  Jarge  flat,  contiguous  to 
the  water,  and  embosomed  in  lofty  mountains,  among  which  the  river  winds, 
while  the  valley  in  this  spot  appears  not  to  exceed  a  mile  in  width,  and  is 
omch  narrower  in  all  others,  both  above  and  below. 

*  These  mountains  seem  to  consist  principally  of  rocks,  of  which  a  con- 
siderable proportion  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  compact  limestone,  both 
hlae  and  gray.  About  six  miles  above  the  springs  there  is  said  to  be 
s  vein  of  the  sulphate  of  barvtes,  a  specimen  of  which  was  given  me ;  and 
in  the  vicinitY  of  the  ferry  below,  there  is  a  cavern  of  limestone,  which  may 
^  penetrated  with  convenience  for  thirty  yards,  and  from  the  roof  of  which 
^lactites  are  pendant  Near  to  this  cave  there  is  another,  containing  a 
Isrge  quantity  of  yellow  ochre. 

^There  are  said  to  be  mines  of  cobalt,  copper,  and  iron  in  the  neighboring 
moontains,  but  these  are  lofty  and  not  very  accessible.  I  found  that  there 
was.  from  the  local  circumstanoes  of  the  establishment,  considerable  humi- 
dity during  the  mornings  and  evenings,  and  a  pretty  high  temperature  for 
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•everal  hours  of  the  day.  There  were  also  sudden  and  frequent  thiuidef 
showers,  but  these  were  generally  of  short  duration.  These  meteorological 
observations  will  perhaps  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  watering-place 
would  not  be  advisable  for  persons  laboring  under  pulmonic  or  dropsical 
afl^tions,  and  I  did  not  learn  that  any  such  had  been  benefited  by  their 
residence. 

'  Persons  using  these  waters,  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  from  three  to 
four  quarts  in  a  day,  and  also  of  bathing  twice*  They  generally  remain  in 
the  bath  from  a  hak  hour  to  an  hour,  and  find  it  so  pleasant  they  are  loth 
to  leave  it.  It  was  stated  to  me  by  a  very  respectable  gentleman,  who  has 
resorted  to  this  watering-place  for  several  summers  past,  that  after  drinking 
the  water  freely  for  several  days,  it  generally  had  a  brisk  cathartic  efiect 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  afiter  that  produced  no  sensible  result.  This  gentle- 
man is  afEicted  with  chronic  rheumatism,  and  has  always  obtained  decided 
relief  from  the  long  continued  use  of  the  waters,  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally. Upon  the  record  book  of  the  establishment  there  are  sundry  inte- 
resting cases  of  benefit,  imparted  to  persons  laboring  under  rheuonatism, 
palsy,  or  loss  of  motion  from  other  causes.  I  am  inclined  to  belieye  that 
long  continued  bathing  in  water  of  such  an  elevated  a^d  constant  tempera- 
ture, must  produce  some  efiect  in  such  cases  as  have  been  alluded  to» 
independent  of  the  mineral  ingredients,  and,  conjoined  with  them,  it  Tviil 
probably  be  more  efficacious.  The  healthy,  cheap,  and  plentiful  country, 
u  which  the  Buncome  Springs  are  situated,  the  novel  and  mouatainous 
scenery  and  variety  of  company,  present  many  attractions  to  the  invalid, 
the  idler,  and  the  curious.' 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  SPRINGS. 

The  most  common  ingredient  of  mineral  and  medicinal  springs,  is  iron  nnder  a  variety 
of  forms.  But  they  al^  often  contain  magnesia,  glanber  salt,  carbonic  acid  gas^  and 
other  substances,  which,  ttom  their  combinations,  give  great  diversity  to  the  wateis. 
Springs  impregnated  with  sulphur  are  also  common  in  the  vicinity  of  volcaiioes,  and  in 
cocmtries  subject  to  earthquakes.  They  are  usually  warm,  and  the  heat  is  sometunes 
accompanied  by  a  violent  ebullition  which  frequently  nrojects  the  water  to  a  great  heiglit. 
Icelana,  the  Azores,  and  various  other  places,  afford  striking  examples  of  this  kind. 
The  celebrated  fountain  called  the  Gtysery  in  the  first  of  these  islands,  often  propels  its 
contents  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  sometimes  to  double  that  height. 

There  are  also  springs  which  aie  inflammable  wit^ut  being  hot.  This  generally 
arises  from  a  quantity  of  inflammable  gas,  or  oily  matter,  whidi  floats  on  the  surface 
of  the  water ;  as  in  the  instance  of  a  brook  in  the  vicinity  of  Bergerac,  in  the  south  of 
Prance,  the  surface  of  which  may  be  set  on  fire  by  a  lighted  straw.  Others,  being 
mixed  with  bitumen,  which  often  floats  on  the  surface,  will  easily  take  fire,  as  at  Sabu^ 
and  other  places  in  Persia.  \ 

The  waters  of  some  springs  and  lakes  have  a  petrifying,  and  others  an  incmsting 
quality.  The  former  is  impregnated  with  extremely  fine  silicious  particles,  which  pene> 
trate  the  pores  of  the  substances  immersed  in  them,  and  change  their  nature.  This 
property  is  possessed  by  Lough  Neagh.  The  Danube  and  the  Pregel  have  also  the 
same  quality,  but  in  a  less  degree.  The  waters  which  possess  the  incruating  property 
operate  in  a  more  rapid  and  manifest  manner,  by  depositing  the  ea^y  particles  they 
hold  in  solution,  on  the  surfaces  of  bodies  submitted  to  their  action;  This  efiect  is  pro- 
duced by  both  hot  and  cold  springs,  particularly  by  the  former.  The  matter  deposited 
is  usually  calcareous,  but  in  the  instance  of  the  Great  Geyser  it  is  silicious. 

Waters  holding  salt  in  solution,  or  muriated  waters,  as  they  are  commonly  caHed,  ar<e 
pcfhaps  the  most  common  of  all ;  but  they  are  rarely  found  in- a  state  of  purity.  Amons 
the  Uralian  and  Carpathian  mountains,  they  are  frequent,  and  in  general  in  the  xone 
comprised  between  the  parallels  fifty  and  thirty  north  latitude.  More  to  the  north  they 
are  rarely  found ;  farther  toward  the  sonth  crystallized  salt  is  abundant  in  certain 
gtoasi  as  in  the  great  desert  of  Africa  ,*  but  we  find  cmly  a  few  salt  springs  there. 
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CHAPTER  Vm.— CAVERNS. 

The  most  celebrated  cave  in  the  United  States,  is  that  in  Rockingham 
coanty,  Virginia,  known  by  the  name  of  Madison^s  Cape,  It  is  in  the  heart 
of  a  mountain,  about  two  hundred  feet  high,  which  is  so  steep  on  one  side, 
that  a  person  standing  on  the  top,  might  easily  throw  a  pebble  into  the  river 
wiiich  flows  round  the  base ;  the  opposite  side  of  it  is,  nowever,  very  easy 
of  ascent,  and  on  this  side  the  padi  leading  to  the  cayem  runs,  excepting 
for  the  last  twenty  yards,  when  it  suddenly  turns  along  the  steep  part  of 
the  mountain,  which  is  extremely  rugged,  and  covered  with  inunense  rocks 
and  trees  from  top  to  bottom.  The  mouth  of  the  cavern*  on  this  steep  side, 
about  two  thirds  of  the  way  up,  is  guarded  by  a  huge  pendant  stone, 
which  seems  ready  to  fall  every  mstant ;  it  is  imjiossible  to  stoop  under  it. 
and  not  reflect  with  a  degree  of  awe,  that,  were  it  to  drop,  nothing  could 
save  you  from  perishing  within  the  dreary  walls  of  that  mansion  to  which 
it  affords  an  entrance.  The  description  which  follows,  is  from  the  Travels 
of  Mr.  Weld. 

*  Preparatory  to  entering,  the  guide,  whom  I  had  procured  from  a  neigh- 
boring house,  lighted  the  ends  of  three  or  four  splinters  of  pitch  pine,  a 
large  bundle  of  which  he  had  brought  with  him :  they  burn  out  very  fast* 
bat  while  they  last  are  most  excellent  torches.  The  fire  he  brought  along 
with  him,  by  the  means  of  a  bit  of  green  hickory  wood,  which,  when  once 
lighted,  will  bum  slowly  without  any  bkze,  till  the  whole  is  consumed. 

'The  first  apartment  you  enter  is  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  fifteen 
broad,  and  extends  a  considerable  way  to  the  right  and  left,  the  floor  ascend- 
ing toward  the  former;  here  it  is  very  moist,  from  the  quantity  of  water 
oootinaally  trickling  from  the  roof.  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  which  stood 
at  sixty-seven  degrees  in  the  air,  fell  to  sixty-one  degrees  in  this  room.  A 
few  yards  to  the  left,  on  the  side  opposite  to  you  on  entering,  a  passage 
presents  itself,  which  leads  to  a  sort  of  anti-chamber«  from  whence  you  pro- 
ceed to  the  sound  room,  so  named  from  the  prodigious  reverberation  of  the 
80*ind  of  a  voice  or  musical  instrument  on  the  inside.  This  room  is  about 
twenty  feet  square ;  it  is  arched  at  the  top,  and  the  sides  of  it  as  well  as  of  the 
apartment  which  you  first  enter,  are  beautifully  ornamented  with  stalactites, 
netnroing  from  hence  into  the  anti-chamber,  and  afterwards  taking  two  or 
three  turns  to  the  right  and  left,  you  enter  a  long  passage  about  thirteen 
ieet  wide,  and,  perhaps,  about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  perpendicularly ;  but 
if  it  was  measured  from  the  floor  to  the  highest  part  of  the  roof  obhquely, 
the  distance  would  be  found  much  greater,  as  the  walls  on  both  sides  slope 
rery  considerably,  and  finally  meet  at  the  top. 

'This  passage  descends  very  rapidly,  and  is,  I  should  suppose,  about 
sixty  yards  long.  Towards  the  end  it  narrows  considerably,  and  terminates 
in  a  pool  of  clear  water,  about  three  or  four  feet  deep.  How  far  this  pool 
extends,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  A  canoe  was  once  broiu^ht  down  by  a 
r?^  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  but  they  said,  that  after  proceeding 
a  little  way  the  canoe  would  not  float,  and  they  were  forced  to  return. 
Their  fears  most  probably  led  them  to  fancy  so.  I  fired  a  pistol  with  a 
Ul  over  the  water,  but  the  report  was  echoed  from  the  after  part  of  the 
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caverDi  fltnd  not  from  the  part  beyond  the  water,  so  that  I  should  not  sap- 
pose  the  passage  extended  much  farther  than  could  be  traced  with  the 
eye.  The  walls  of  this  passage  connst  of  a  solid  rock  of  limestone  on  each 
side,  which  appears  to  have  been  separated  by  some  convulsion.  The  floor  is 
of  a  deep  sanoy  earth,  and  it  has  repeatedly  been  dug  up  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  salt-petre,  with  which  the  earth  is  strongly  impregnated.  The  earth, 
after  being  dug  up,  is  mixed  with  water,  and  when  the  grosser  particles  fall  to 
the  bottom,  the  water  is  drawn  off  and  evaporated;  from  the  residue  the 
salt-petre  is  procured.  There  are  many  other  caverns  in  this  neighborhood; 
and  also  farther  to  the  westward  in  Vireinia ;  from  all  of  them  great  quan- 
tities of  salt-petre  are  ihds  obtained.  l%e  gunpowder  made  with  it,  in  the 
back  country  forms  a  principal  article  of  commerce,  and  is  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia in  exchange  for  European  manufactures. 

'  About  two  mirds  of  the  way  down  this  long  passage  just  described,  is  a 
large  aperture  in  the  wall  on  the  ri^ht,  leading  to  another  apartment,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  about  ten  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  passage,  and  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  get  down  into  it,  as  the  sides  are  very  steep  and  extremely 
slippery.  This  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  room  in  the  whole  cavern ; 
it  is  somewhat  of  an  oval  form,  about  sixty  feet  in  length,  thirty  in  breadth, 
and  in  some  parts  nearly  fifty  feet  high.  The  petrifactions  formed  by  the 
water  dropping  from  aliove  are  most  beautiful,  and  hang  down  from  the 
ceiling  in  tne  form  of  elegant  drapery,  the  folds  of  which  are  similar  to 
what  those  of  large  blankets  or  carpets  would  be,  if  suspended  by  one  cor- 
ner in  a  lofty  room.  If  struck  with  a  stick,  a  deep  hollow  sound  is  produced, 
which  echoes  through  the  vaults  of  the  cavern. 

'  In  other  parts  of  this  room  the  petrifactions  have  commenced  at  the 
bottom,  and  formed  in  pillars  of  dirorent  heights ;  some  of  them  reach 
nearly  to  the  roof.  If  you  go  to  a  remote  part  of  this  apartment,  and 
leave  a  person  with  a  lighted  torch  moving  alx)ut  amidst  these  pillars,  a 
thousand  imaginary  forms  present  themselves,  and  you  might  almost  fancy 
yourself  in  the  infernal  regions,  with  spectres  and  monsters  on  every  side. 
The  floor  of  this  room  slopes  down  gradually  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  terminates  in  a  pool  of  water,  which  appears  to  be  on  a  level  with  that 
at  the  end  of  the  long  passage ;  from  their  situation,  it  is  most  probable 
that  they  communicate  together.  The  thermometer  which  I  had  with  me 
stood  in  the  remotest  part  of  this  chamber,  at  fifty-five  degrees.  From 
hence  we  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  on  coming  to  the  light 
it  appeared  as  if  we  had  really  been  in  the  infernal  regions,  mr  our  faces, 
hands,  and  clothes  were  covered  with  soot  from  the  smoke  of  the  pine 
torches  which  are  so  often  carried  in.  The  smoke  from  the  pitch-pine  is 
particularly  thick  and  heavy.  Before  this  cave  was  much  visited,  and  the 
walls  blackened  with  smoke,  its  beauty,  I  was  told  by  some  of  the  old 
inhabitants,  was  great  indeed;  for  the  petrifactions  on  the  roof  and  walb 
are  all  of  a  dead  white  kind.' 

Wyer^s  Cave  is  situated  in  the  same  county  with  the  preceding,  and  is 
equally  remarkable.  Its  entrance  is  narrow  and  difficult,,  and  when  first 
discovered  was  im^ded  by  perpendicular  columns  of  stalactites,  which  have 
since  been  removed.  Auer  advancing  at  first  in  a  horizontal  course,  we 
descend  into  an  echoing  cavern,  by  a  ladder  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  length. 
Over  our  heads  hang  silvery  white  stalactites,  while  we  are  surrounded  by 
pillars  of  stalagmites,  and  rugged  walls  incrusted  with  a  beautiful  brown 
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spur.  The  floor  is  composed  of  ledges  of  rocks,  and  presents  father  an 
oneren  pathway. 

Advanciog  through  a  narrow  passage  in  the  rocks,  we  enter  still  other 
apartments,  resembling  the  first  in  the  beauty  of  their  formations,  but  of 
(liferent  shape  and  extent.  The  sparry  incrustations  assume  a  thousand 
£u)tastic  figures,  sparkling  with  light,  and  more  like  the  wonders  of  fairy 
land,  than  the  original  productions  of  nature.  This  ca^e  is  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  extent,  varying  in  perpendicular  height  from  three  to  forty  feet,  and 
in  breadth  from  two  to  thirty.  Its  dividing  branches  are  numerous.  Blue 
limestone  b  the  base  of  the  whole  cave ;  every  where  covered  with  incms* 
tatioos  of  carbonates.  In  some  places  the  uneven  sides  of  the  rocks  are 
qoite  covered  with  white  crystals  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  appear  like 
banki  of  salt.  Sometimes  the  navement  sparkles  as  a  floor  of  oiamonds ; 
and  again  the  pathway  is  pebbled,  and  resembles  the  deserted  bed  of  a 
rirer.  It  is  impossible  ;to  convey  any  idea  of  the  number  and  variety  of 
shapes  which  the  stalactites  assume ;  resembling;  every  thing  in  nature, 
and  in  the  worlds  of  imagination,  they  are  still  unlike  every  thing  but 
themselves. 

The  Nieojaek  Cave  is  situated  in  the  Cherokee  country,  at  Nicojack, 
the  north-western  angle  in  the  map  of  Greorgia.  We  beheve  it  was  fiist 
folly  described  by  the  Eev.  E.  ComeUus.  It  is  twenty  miles  south-west  of 
the  Look-Out  Mountain,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Ten* 
nesaee  river.  The  Raccoon  Mountain,  in  which  it  is  situated,  here  fronts 
to  the  north-east.  Immense  layers  of  horizontal  limestone  form  a  precipice 
nf  considerable  height  In  this  precipice  the  cave  commences;  not  however 
vith  an  opening  of  a  few  feet,  as  is  common;  but  with  a  mouth  fifVy  feet 
high,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  wide.  Its  roof  is  formed  by  a  solid  and 
regular  layer  of  limestone,  having  no  support  but  the  sides  of  the  cave,  and 
IS  level  as  the  floor  of  a  house.  The  entrance  is  partly  obstructed  by  piles 
of  &Den  rocks,  which  appeax  to  have  been  dislodged  by  some  great  convul* 
sion.  From  its  entrance,  the  cave  consiists  chiefly  of  one  grand  excavation 
throogh  the  rocks,  preserving  for  a  great  distance  the  same  dimensions  as 
at  its  mouth. 

What  is  more  remarkable  than  all,  it  forms  for  the  whole  distance  it  has 
m  been  explored,  a  walled  and  vaulted  passage  for  a  stream  of  cool  and 
limpid  water,  which,  where  it  leaves  the  cave,  is  six  feet  deep  and  sixty 
feet  wide.  A  few  years  since.  Col.  James  Ore,  of  Tennessee,  commencing 
early  in  the  morning,  followed  the  course  of  this  creek  in  a  canoe,  for  three 
miles.  He  then  came  to  a  fall  of  water,  and  was  obliged  to  return,  without 
nttking  any  further  discovery.  Whether  he  penetrated  three  miles  of  the 
cave  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  he  did  not  return  till  the  evening,  having  been 
hosily  engaged  in  his  subterranean  voyage  for  twelve  hours.  He  stated 
that  the  course  of  the  cave,  after  proceeding  some  way  to  the  south-west, 
hecame  south ;  and  south-east  by  south,  the  remaining  distance. 

There  is  a  remarkable  cave  or  grotto,  situated  on  a  blufi*of  limestone,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Holston  nver,  in  East  Tennessee,  which  has  been 
veil  described  by  Mr.  Kain,  in  an  article  in  Silliman's  Journal.  The  bluff 
is  perhaps  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  fifty  wide.  The  grotto  is  a  large 
natural  excavation  of  the  rock,  sixty  feet  high  and  thirty  feet  wide.  It  is 
very  irregular,  and  to  the  very  top  bears  marks  of  the  attrition  of  waves. 
Fhe  river  to  have  been  so  high,  must  have  covered  the  valley  throng 
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which  it  now  winds  its  quiet  way.  The  excavation  gradually  diminishet 
in  size  as  you  proceed  backward,  till  one  hundred  feet  from  the  entrance 
it  terminates.  A  remarkable  projection  of  the  rock  divides  the  back  part 
into  two  stories. 

This  grotto,  whose  walls  are  hung  with  ivy,  and  the  bluff  crowned  with 
cedars,  and  surrounded  by  an  aged  forest,  on  which  the  vine  clambers  most 
luxuriantly,  viewed  from  the  river  which  winds  slowly  around  it,  and 
reflects  its  image,  is  more  than  beautiful:  it  is  even  venerable.  But  what 
renders  it  most  interesting  to  many  visitors,  is  a  number  of  rude  paintings, 
which  were,  as  tradition  reports,  left  on  it  by  the  Cherokee  Indians.  These 
Indians  are  known  to  have  made  this  cave  a  resting  place  as  they  passed 
Up  and  down  the  river  Holston.  These  paintings  are  still  distinct,  though 
they  have  faded  somewhat  within  my  remembrance.  They  consist  of  rep- 
resentations of  the  sun  and  moon,  of  a  man,  of  birds,  fishes,  &c.  They  are 
aU  of  red  paint,  and  resemble,  in  this  respect,  the  paintings  on  Paint  Kock, 
near  the  warm  springs. 

Ma/mmoik  Cave  ia  situated  near  the  Green  river  in  Kentucky,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  by  a  pit  forty  feet  deep,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  circumference.  At  the  Dottom  of  this  pit  is  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  which  is  open  to  the  north,  and  is  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height, 
and  thirty  in  width,  for  upwards  of  forty  rods,  when  it  becomes  not  more 
than  ten  feet  wide  and  five  feet  high.  "  However,"  says  Dr.  Wood,  "  this 
continues  but  a  short  distance,  when  it  expands  to  tmrty  or  forty  feet  in 
width,  and  is  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  for  about  one  mile,  until  you 
come  to  the  first  hopper,  where  salt-petre  is  manufactured.  Thence  it  is 
about  forty  feet  in  width,  and  eighty  in  height,  till  you  arrive  at  the  second 
hopper  two  miles  from  the  mouth.  The  loose  limestone  has  been  laid  up 
into  handsome  walls  on  either  side,  almost  the  whole  distance  from  the 
entrance  to  the  second  hopper.  The  road  is  hard,  and  as  smooth  as  a  flag 
pavement.  The  walls  of  the  cavern  are  perpendicular  in  every  passage 
that  I  traversed ;  the  arches  are  regular  in  every  part,  and  have  bid  defi- 
ance even  to  earthquakes.  As  you  advance  into  the  cave,  the  avenue  leads 
from  the  second  hopper  west  one  mile,  then  south-west  to  the  chief  city, 
which  is  six  miles  distant  from  the  entrance.  This  avenue  is  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  about  the  same  broad,  the  whole  distance 
from  the  second  hopper,  nn^  you  come  to  the  cross-roads  or  chief  city ; 
and  is  nearly  upon  a  level,  the  floor  or  bottom  being  covered  with  loose 
limestone  and  ealt-petre  earth.  When  I  reached  the  immense  area,  (chief 
city,)  containing  upward  of  eight  acres,  without  a  single  pillar  to  support 
the  arch,  which  is  entire  over  the  whole,  I  was  struck  dumb  with  astonish- 
ment, and  can  give  but  a  very  faint  idea  of  its  splendor.  Nothing 
under  heaven  can  be  more  sublime  and  grand  than  this  place,  covered  with 
one  solid  arch,  at  least  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  to  all  appearance 
entire.  Afler  entering  the  chief  city,  I  perceived  five  avenues  leading  out 
of  it,  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  from  forty  to  eighty 
in  height.  The  walls  (all  of  stone)  are  arched,  being  from  forty  to  eighty 
feet  of  perpendicular  height,  before  the  arch  commences. 

'  The  next  avenue  which  I  traversed,  af^er  cutting  arrows  on  the  stones 
under  our  feet,  pointing  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  was  one  that  led  us  in  a 
southerly  direction  for  more  than  two  miles.  We  then  left  it,  and  took 
another  that  led  us  ease,  then  north,  more  than  two  miles  farther ;  and  at 
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hstf  m  our  windings,  were  brought  oat  hv  anotker  ft^enue  into  the  chief 
city  again,  after  having  traversed  more  than  five  miles  through  different 
avenues.  We  rested  ourselves  for  a  few  minutes  on  some  limestone  strata 
Dear  the  centre  of  this  gloomy  area*  and  having  refreshed  ourselves,  and 
trimmed  our  lamps,  again  took  our  departure  through  an  avenue  almost  due 
Dorth,  and  parallel  with  the  avenue  leading  from  the  chief  city  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  which  we  continued  for  more  than  two  miles,  when  we 
entered  the  second  city.  This  is  covered  with  one  arch  nearly  two  hundred 
feet  high  in  the  centre,  and  very  similar  to  the  chief  city,  except  in  the 
Domber  of  avenues  leading  from  it,  this  having  but  two.  We  passed 
through  it  over  a  very  considerable  rise  in  the  centre,  and  descended 
through  an  avenue  bearing  to  the  east  about  three  hundred  rods,  when  we 
came  upon  a  third  area,  about  one  hundred  feet  square  and  fifty  in  height, 
which  had  a  pure  and  delightful  stream  of  water,  issuing  from  the  side  of 
the  wall,  about  thirty  feet  hiffh,  and  which  fell  upon  some  broken  stones, 
and  was  afterwards  entirely  lost  to  our  view.  After  passing  this  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  a  few  yards,  we  came  to  the  end  of  this  passage. 

'We  Aen  returned  about  one  hundred  yards,  and  entered  an  avenue  (over 
a  considerable  mass  of  stone)  to  our  right,  which  led  us  south,  through  an 
uncommonly  black  avenue,  something  more  than  a  mile,  when  we  ascend- 
ed a  very  steep  eminence,  about  sixty  yards,  which  carried  us  within  the 
walls  of  a  fourth  city,  which  is  not  inferior  to  the  second  city,  having  an 
arch  that  covers  at  least  six  acres.  In  this  last  avenue,  the  ffurther  end  of 
which  roust  be  at  least  four,  miles  from  the  chief  city,  and  ten  from  the 
mottth  of  the  cave,  are  twenty  large  piles  of  saltpetre  earth  on  one  side  of 
the  avenue,  and  broken  limestone  heaped  up  on  the  other,  evidently  (he 
woik  of  human  hands.  I  had  expected,  from  the  course  of  my  needle, 
that  this  avenue  would  have  carriea  us  round  to  the  chief  city ;  but  was 
sadly  disappointed,  when  I  found  the  end  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
fourth  city,  which  caused  us  to  retrace  our  steps ;  and  not  having  been  so 
particular  in  marking  the  difierent  entrances  as  I  ought,  we  were  very 
much  bewildered,  and  once  completely,  lost  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

*At  length  we  found  our  way,  and,  weary  and  faint,  entered  the  chief 
city  at  ten  at  night ;  however,  much  fatigued  as  I  was,  I  determined  to 
explore  the  cavern  as  long  as  my  lights  held  out.  We  now  entered  the 
fifth  and  last  avenue  from  the  chief  city,  which  carried  us  south-east  about 
nine  hundred  yards,  when  we  entered  the  fifth  city,  whose  arch  covers 
upwards  of  four  acres  of  level  ground,  strewed  with  broken  limestone. 
Fire  beds  of  uncommon  size,  with  brands  of  cane  lying  around  them,  are 
interspersed  throughout  this  city.  We  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  side, 
tnd  entered  an  avenue  that  carried  us  east  about  two  htmdred  and  fifty 
rods ;  when,  finding  nothing  remarkable  in  this  passage,  we  turned  back, 
tnd  crossed  a  massy  pile  of  limestone  in  the  mouth  of  a  large  avenue, 
which  I  noticed  but  a  few  yards  from  this  last-mentioned  city  as  I  came  out 
of  it  After  some  difficulty  in  passing  over  this  mass  of  limestone,  we 
nitered  a  large  avenue,  whose  walls  were  the  most  perfect  of  any  that  we 
had  seen,  running  almost  due  south  for  five  hundred  rods,  and  very 
level  and  straight.  When  at  the  end  of  this  avenue,  and  while  I  was 
sketching  a  plan  of  the  cave,  one  of  my  guides,  who  had  been  some  time 

roping  among  the  broken  stones,  called  out,  requesting  me  to  follow  him. 
gathered  up  my  papers  and  compass,  and  also  giving  the  guide  who  sat 
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with  me  orders  to  remain  where  he  was,  until  we  returned,  vqfl,  moreoirer 
to  keep  his  lamp  in  good  order,  I  followed  after  the  first,  who  had  entered 
a  vertical  passage  just  large  enough  to  admit  his  body.  We  continued  to 
step  from  one  stone  to  another,  until  at  last,  after  mucn  difficulty,  from  the 
smailness  of  the  passage,  which  is  about  forty  feet  in  height,  we  entered 
upon  the  side  of  a  chamber  eighteen  hundred,  feet  in  circumference,  and 
iiimose  aroh  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  in  the  centre.  After  having 
marked  arrows,  pointing  downwards,  upon  the  slate-stones  around  the 
little  passage  through  which  we  had  winded,  we  walked  nearly  to  the 
centre  of  this  area.  It  was  past  midnight  when  I  entered  this  chamber  of 
eternal  darkness,  where  "all  things  are  hushed,  and  nature's  self  lies 
dead."  I  must  acknowledge  I  felt  a  shivering  horror  at  my  situation,  when 
I  looked  back  upon  the  different  avenues  through  which  I  had  passed,  since 
I  entered  the  cave  at  eight  in  the  morning;  and  "at  time  of  night,  when 
church-yards  groan,"  to  be  buried  several  miles  in  the  dark  recesses  of  this 
awful  cavern,  the  grave,  perhaps,  of  thousands  of  human  beings — gave  me 
no  very  pleasant  emotions.  With  the  guide  who  was  now  with  me,  1  took 
the  only  avenue  leading  from  this  chamber,  and  traversed  it  for  the  distance 
of  a  mile  in  a  northerly  direction,  when  iny  lamps  forbade  me  going  any 
fiBirther,  as  they  were  nearly  exhausted.  The  avenue,  or  passage,  was  as 
larffe  as  any  that  we  had  entered ;  and  how  far  we  might  have  entered, 
had  our  lights  held  out,  is  unknown. 

'It  is  supposed  tbat*Grreen  river,  a  stream  navigable  several  hundred 
miles,  passes  over  three  branches  of  this  cave.  It  was  nearly  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  we  descended  the  passage  of  the  chimney,  as 
it  is  called,  to  the  guide  who  sat  on  the  rocks.  He  was  quite  alarmed 
at  our  long  absence,  and  was  heard  by  us  a  long  time  before  we  reached 
the  passage  to  descend  to  him,  hallooing  with  all  his  might,  fearing  we  had 
lost  our  track  in  the  ruins  above.  Very  near  the  vertical  passage,  and  not 
far  from  where  I  had  left  my  guide  sitting*,  I  found  some  very  beautiful 
specimens  of  soda,  which  I  brought  out  with  me.  We  retumecf  over  piles 
of  saltpetre  earth  and  fire  beds,  out  of  one  avenue  into  another,  tmtil  at 
last,  with  great  fatigue  and  a  dim  light,  we  entered  the  walls  of  the  chief 
city ;  where,  for  the  last  time,  we  trimmed  our  lamps,  and  entered  the  spa- 
cious avenue  that  leads  to  the  second  hopper.  I  found,  when  in  the  last- 
mentioned  Jarge  avenue,  or  upper  chamber,  many  curiosities;  such  as 
Glauber  salts,  Epsom  salts,  flint,  yellow  ochre,  spar  of  different  kinds,  and 
some  petrifactions,  which  I  brought  out  together  with  the  mummy,  which  was 
found  at  the  second  hopper.  We  happily  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
at  ^ve  in  the  morning,  nearly  exhausted  and  worn  down  with  nineteen 
nours'  continued  fatigue.  I  have  described  to  you  hardly  one  half  of  the 
cave,  as  the  avenues  between  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  the  second  hopper 
nave  not  been  named.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  main  avenue,  about 
•iijty  rods  from  the  entrance,  like  that  of  a  trap-door.  By  sliding  aside  a 
Arge  flat  stone,  you  can  descend  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  into  a  very  na.r- 
row  defile,  where  the  passage  comes  upon  a  level,  and  winds  about  ir. 
such  a  manner  as  to  pass  under  the  main  passage,  without  having  any 
communication  with  it ;  and  at  last  opens  into  the  large  passages,  just  be- 
yond the  second  hopper.  It  is  called  the  Glauber  salt  room,  from  salts  of 
that  kind  being  found  there.  There  is  also  the  sick  room,  the  bat  room, 
■ad  the  flint  room,  all  of  which  are  large,  and  some  of  them  quite  long* 
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The  last  tbat  I  shall  mention  is  a  very  winding  avenue,  which  branches 
of  at  the  second  hopper,  running  west,  and  south-west,  for  more  than 
two  miles.  This  is  called  the  haunted  chamber,  from  the  echo  of  the 
sound  made  in  it.  The  arch  of  this  avenue  is  very  beautifully  incrusted 
with  limestone  spar ;  and  in  many  places  the  columns  of  spar  are  truly 
elegant,  extending  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor.  1  discovered  in  this  ave- 
nue a  very  high  dome,  in  or  near  the  centre  of  the  arch,  apparently  fifty 
feet  high,  hung  in  rich  drapery,  festooned  in  the  most  fanciful  manner  for  , 
six  or  eight  feet  above  the  hangings,  and  in  colors  the  most  rich  and  bril-  * 
liant.  The  columns  of  spar,  and  the  stalactites  in  this  chamber,  are  ex- 
tremely romantic  in  their  appearance,  with  the  reflection  of  one  or  twe 
lights.  There  is  a  cellar  formed  of  this  spar,  calledTWilkins's  armed  chair, 
which  is  very  large,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  avenue,  and  is  encircled 
with  many  smaller  ones.  Columns  of  spar,  fluted  and  studded  with  knobs 
of  spar  and  stalactites,  drapery  of  various  colors,  superbly  festooned  and 
hung  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  are  shewn  with  tiie  greatest  brilliancy 
from  the  reflection  of  lamps. 

'  A  part  of  the  haunted  chamber  lies  directly  over  the  bat  room,  which 
passes  under  it,  without  having  any  connection  with  it.  I  was  led  into  a 
Ter}'  narrow  defile  on  the  left  side  of  this  chamber,  and  about  a  hundred 
tards  from  Wilkins's  armed  chair,  over  the  side  of  a  smooth  limestone  rock, 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  which  we  passed  with  much  precaution,  for  had  we 
slipped  from  our  hold,  we  had  gone  to  that  "bourne  whence  no  traveller 
returns,"  if  I  may  judge  from  a  cataract  of  water,  whose  dismal  sound  we 
heard  at  a  very  considerable  distance  in  this  pit,  and  nearly  under  us. 
However,  we  crossed  in  safety,  clinging  fast  to  the  wall,  and  winding  under 
the  haunted  chamber,  and  tJirough  a  very  narrow  passage  for  thirty  or 
^bfty  yards,  when  our  course  was  west,  and  the  passage  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  in  width,  and  from  ten  to  eighteen  feet  hisrh,  for  more  than  a  mile. 
The  air  was  pure  and  delightful  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
care.  At  the  farther  end  of  this  avenue,  we  came  upon  a  reservoir  of 
water,  very  clear  and  delightful  to  the  taste,  apparently  having  neither 
inlet  nor  outlet.  Within  a  few  yards  of  this  reservoir  of  water,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  cave,  there  is  an  avenue  leading  to  the  north-west.  We 
had  entered  it  but  forty  feet,  when  we  came  to  several  columns  of  the  most 
brilliant  spar,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  almost  perpendicular, 
which  stand  in  basins  of  water,  that  comes  trickling  down  their  sides,  then 
passes  ofi*  silently  from  the  basin,  and  enters  the  cavities  of  stone,  without 
being  seen  again.  These  columns  of  spar,  and  the  basins  they  rest  in,  for 
splendor  and  beauty,  surpass  every  similar  work  of  art  I  ever  saw.  We 
passed  by  these  columns,  and  entered  a  small  but  beautiful  chamber,  whose 
vails  were  about  twenty  feet  apart,  and  the  arch  not  more  than  seven  feet 
high,  white  as  white-wash  could  have  made  it ;  the  floor  was  level  as  far 
as  1  could  see,  which  was  not  a  great  distance,  as  I  found  many  pit-holes 
in  my  path,  that  appeared  to  have  been  lately  sunk,  and  which  induced  me 
to  return.  We  returned  by  the  beautiful  pool  of  water,  which  is  called  the 
pool  of  Clitorius,  after  the  Fmu  Clitoritcs  of  the  classics,  which  was  so 

Eire  and  delightful  to  the  taste,  that,  after  drinking  of  it,  a  person  had  no 
ager  a  taste  for  wine.  On  our  way  back  to  the  narrow  defile,  I  found 
>oroe  difficulty  in  keeping  my  lights,  for  the  bats  were  so  numerous  and 
continually  in  our  faces,  tluit  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  get  along  in  safetF. 
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I  brought  tliis  trouble  on  myself,  by  my  own  want  of  foresight,  for  a&  wv 
were  moving  on,  I  noticed  a  large  number  of  these  bats  hanging  by  theii 
hind  legs  to  the  arch,  which'  was  not  a  foot  higher  than  my  head.  I  took 
my  cane  and  gave  a  sweep  the  whole  length  of  it,  when  down  they  fell ; 
but  soon,  like  so  many  imps,  they  tormented  us  until  we  reached  the  nanow 
defile,  when  they  left  us.  We  returned  by  Wilkins's  armed  chair,  and  back 
to  the  second  hopper,  where  I  found  the  mummy  before-mentioned,  and 
which  had  been  placed  there  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  for  preservation  in  another 
cave.' 

Indiana  Cave. — ^In  the  southern  part  of  Indiana  there  is  a  remarkable 
cave,  which  abounds  ia  Epsom  Salts,  and  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Adams. — '  The  hill  in  which  it  is  situated,  is  about  four  hundred  feet  high, 
from  the  base  to  the  most  elevated  point,  and  the  prospect  to  the  south-east, 
in  a  clear  day,  is  exceedingly  fine,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
hills  and  valleys  bordering  on  Bisf  Blue  river.  The  top  of  the  hill  is  co- 
vered principally  with  oak  and  chesnut.  The  side  to  the  south-east  is 
mantled  with  cedar.  The  entrance  is  about  midway  from  the  base  to  the 
summit,  and  the  surface  of  the  cave  preserves  in  general  about  that  eleva- 
tion ;  although  I  must  acknowledge  this  to  be  conjectural,  as  no  experiments 
have  been  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  fact.  It  is  probably  owing  to 
this  middle  situation  of  the  cave,  that  it  is  much  drier  than  is  common. 

*  After  entering  the  cave  by  an  aperture  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide,  arid 
in  height,  in  one  place,  three  or  four  feet,  you  descend  with  easy  and  gra- 
dual steps  into  a  large  and  spacious  room,  which  continues  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  pretty  near  the  same  in  appearance,  varying  in  height  from  eight 
to  thirty  feet,  and  in  breadth  from  ten  to  twenty.  In  this  distance  the  roof 
is  in  some  places  arched,  in  others  a  plane,  and  in  one  place,  particularly* 
it  resembles  an  inside  view  of  the  roof  of  a  house.  At  the  distance  above- 
named  the  cave  forks,  but  the  right  hand  fork  soon  terminates,  while  the 
left  rises  by  a  flight  of  rocky  stairs  nearly  ten  feet  high,  into  another  story, 
and  pursues  a  course  at  this  place  nearly  south-east.  Here  the  roof  com- 
mences a  regular  arch,  the  height  of  which  from  the  floor  varies  from  five 
to  eight  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  cave  from  six  to  twelve  feet — which 
continues  to  what  is  called  the  Creeping  Place,  from  the  circumstance 
of  having  to  crawl  ten  or  twelve  feet  into  Uie  next  large  room.  From  this 
place  to  the  Pillar,  a  distance  of  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  the  visi- 
tor finds  an  alternate  succession  of  large  and  small  rooms  variously  decorat- 
ed ;  sometimes  mounting  elevated  points  by  gradual  or  difficult  ascents, 
and  again  descending  as  far  below;  sometimes  travelling  on  a  pavement,  or 
ch'mbing  over  huge  piles  of  rocks,  detached  from  the  roof  by  some  convul- 
flfion  of  nature,  and  thus  continues  his  route  until  he  arrives  at  the  PiUar, 

•  The  aspect  of  this  large  and  staitely  white  column,  as  it  heaves  in  sight 
from  the  dim  reflection  of  the  porches,  is  grand  and  impressive.  Visitors 
have  seldom  pushed  their  inquiricf^  further  than  two  hundred  or  three  hun- 
dred yturds  beyond  this  pillar.  This  column  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  diame- 
ter, fhom  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  regularly  reeded  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  spot  are  some  inferior  pillars  of 
the  same  appearance  aad  texture. 

<  I  have  thus  given  ^bu  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  mechanical  structure 

and  appearances  of  the  cave.     It  only  remains  to  mention  its  productions. 

'  The  first  in  importance  is  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  salts,  which, 
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18  has  been  before  remarked,  abounds  throughout  this  cave  m  almost  its 
iHioIe  extent,  and  which,  I  believe,  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  that 
urtide.  This  neutral  salt  is  found  in  a  great  yariety  of  forms,  and  in  many 
diflerent  stages  of  formation,  sometimes  in  lumps,  varying  from  one  to 
tea  pounds  in  weight.  The  earth  exhibits  a  shining  appearance,  from  the 
oameroas  particles  interspersed  through  the  huge  piles  of  dirt  collected  in 
different  parts  of  the  cave.  The  foregoing  remark  applies  with  truth,  not 
only  to  the  surface,  but  to  three  feet  below  it.  This  is  the  greatest  distance 
hitherto  examined.  The  walls  are  covered  in  diflerent  places  with  ihe 
same  article,  and  reproduction  goes  on  rapidly.  With  a  view  to  ascertain 
this  &ct,  I  removed  from  a  particular  place  every  vestige  of  the  salt,  and 
in  four  or  five  weeks  the  place  was  covered  with  small  needle-shaped 
crystals,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  frost. 

'The  quality  of  the  salt  in  this  cave  is  inferior  to  none,  and,  when  it 
takes  its  proper  stand  in  regular  and  domestic  practice,  must  be  of  national 
atility.  w  ith  respect  to  tne  resources  of  this  cave,  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  every  competent  judge  must  pronounce  them  inexhaustible.  The  worst 
earth  that  has  been  tried  will  yield  four  pounds  of  salt  to  the  bushel,  and 
the  best  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds. 

'  The  next  production  is  the  nitrate  of  lime,  or  saltpetre  earth.  There  are 
nst  quantities  of  this  earth,  and  equal  in  strong  to  any  that  I  have  ever 
seea;  and  when  potassium  can  be  more  convemently  obtained  than  at  pre- 
Mit,  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  must  be  a  lucmtive  pursuit.  There  are 
also  larffe  quantities  of  the  nitrate  of  allumina  or  nitrate  of  argyl,  which 
will  yieU  as  much  nitrate  of  potassium  or  saltpetre,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantifies  of  earth,  as  the  nitrate  of  lime. 

*  The  three  articles  above  enumerated  are  firat  in  quantity  and  import- 
ance; but  there  are  several  othere,  which  deserve  notice  as  subjects  of  phi- 
losophical curiosity.  The  sulphate  of  lime,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  is  to  be 
seen  variously  formed;  ponderous,  crystallized,  and  impalpable,  or  soA, 
light,  and  rather  spongy.  Vesfiffes  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  are  also  to  be 
seen  in  one  or  two  places.  Small  specimens  of  the  carbonate,  and  also  cbe 
nitrate  of  magnesia,  have  been  found.  The  rocks  in  the  cave  principally 
consist  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  common  limestone. 

*I  had  almost  forgotten  to  state,  that  near  the  forks  of  the  cave  are  two 
specimens  of  painting,  probably  of  Indian  origin.  The  one  appears  to  be 
a  nvage,  with  something  like  a  bow  in  his  iumd,  and  furnishes  the  hint 
that  it  was  done  when  that  instrument  of  death  was  in  use.  The  other  is 
so  much  defaced,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  it  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent' 

Carver's  Cave. — *  About  twelve  miles  below  the  new  garrison  at  St. 
Peter*s,'  says  Mr.  Schoolcraft, '  we  stopped  to  examine  a  remarkable  cavern, 
on  the  east  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  called  Wakon'teebe,  by  the  Narcotah 
^x  Sioux  Indians,  but  which,  in  compliment  to  the  memory  of  its  first  Eu- 
ropean visitor,  should  be  denominated  Carver's  Gave.  It  is  situated  in  a 
rock  of  the  most  beautiful  white  sand-stone,  at  the  head  of  a  small  valley 
about  four  hundred  yards  from  the  banks  of  the  river.  Its  mouth  is  about 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  wide  and  twenty  in  height,  but  the  former  soon  de- 
creases to  about  twenty  feet,  and  the  latter  to  seven.  This  width  gradually 
lessens  as  you  advance  during  the  first  hundred  yards,  but  the  height  re- 
inains  nearly  the  same,  so  that  a  man  can  walk  without  stooping.  Then 
14 
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it  tapers  into  a  narrow  passage,  where  it  is  necessary  to  creep,  which  suJ« 
denly  opens  into  a  spacious  chamber.  From  this  a  narrow  crevice  conti- 
nues as  far  as  it  has  been  explored.  Some  of  our  party  pursued  it  four 
hundred  yards  by  the  light  of  wax  candles.  It  is  very  damp  and  chilly. 
There  is  a  handsome  stream  of  pure  water  running  from  its  mouth.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  in  the  cave  was  fifty-four  degrees,  that  of  the  water 
forty-seven.  As  it  is  situated  in  sand-stone  rock,  it  affords  no  stalactites, 
or  spars.  Some  parts  of  the  rock  at  the  mouth  are  colored  green,  proba- 
bly oy  the  carbonate  of  copper.  The  bed  of  the  brook  is  composed  of 
a  crystalline  sand  of  the  most  snowy  whiteness,  originating  from  the  dis* 
integration  of  the  surrounding  walls.  Scattered  over  this  are  a  number 
of  small  pebbles,  of  so  intensely  black  a  color,  as  to  create  a  pleasing  con- 
trast, when  viewed  through  the  medium  of  a  clear  stream.  These,  ..; 
examination,  proved  to  be  masses  of  limestone,  granite,  and  quartz,  colon*.] 
externally  by  a  thin  deposit  of  earthy  matter,  and  I  conclude  the  color  t:? 
proceed  from  the  gallic  acid,  with  which  the  water,  percolating  into  the 
cavern,  through  the  beds  of  oak  leaves  of  the  superincumbent  forest,  may 
be  partially  saturated.  This  cave  has  been  visited  by  most  persons  who 
have  passed  up  the  Mississippi,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  names 
found  upon  the  walls.  Among  them,  we  were  informed,  was  that  of  Cap- 
tain CJarver,  who  visited  it  in  1768,  but  we  did  not  observe  it.  His  grant 
of  land  from  the  Indians  is  dated  in  this  cave,  but  the  cave  itself  appears 
to  have  undergone  a  considerable  alteration  since  that  period,  for  he  says 
that "  about  twenty  feet  from  the  entrance  begins  a  lake,  the  water  of  which 
is  transparent,  ana  extends  to  an  unsearchable  distance."  As  the  rock  is 
of  a  very  friable  nature,  and  easily  acted  upon  by  running  water,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  lake  has  been  discnarged,  thus  enlarging  the  boundaries  of 
the  cave.  He  also  remarks,  "  at  a  little  distance  from  this  dreary  cavern, 
is  the  burying-place  of  several  bands  of  the  Nawdowessie  (Sioux)  Indians. 
Though  these  people  have  no  fixed  residence,  living  in  tents,  and  abiding 
but  a  few  months  in  one  spot,  yet  they  always  bring  the  bones  of  their 
dead  to  this  place ;  which  tney  take  the  opportunity  of  doing  when  the 
chiefs  meet  to  hold  their  councils,  and  to  settle  the  public  anafrs  for  the 
ensuing  summer."  We  noticed  no  bones  or  traces  of  interment  about  the 
cave,  but  perhaps  a  further  examination  of  the  adjacent  region  would  have 
led  to  a  discovery.' 

In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  caves  are  numerous,  which  appear  to  have 
been  used  for  burial-places.  In  the  county  of  Ubter,  in  New  York,  is  a 
cave  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  caused  by  a  stream  running  under 
ground.  The  rock  which  constitutes  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  cave  is  a 
dark  colored  limestone,  containing  impressions  of  shells,  calcareous  spar, 
and  beautiful  white  and  yellow  stalactites.  At  one  end  is  a  fall  of  water, 
the  depth  of  which  has  not  been  fathomed.  At  Rhinebeck,  near  the 
Hudson,  is  a  cave  in  which  a  narrow  entrance  leads  to  several  spacious 
rooms,  abounding  with  columns  of  stalactites.  At  Chester,  in  Warren 
county,  there  is  a  stream  which  passes  under  a  natural  bridge,  and  among 
many  deep  caverns ;  the  waters  enter  in  two  streams,  unite  in  the  subter- 
ranean passage,  and  issue  in  a  single  current  under  a  precipice  sixty  feet 
in  height. 

In  Oxe  Laurel  Mountain,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  a  cavern  with  a  very  narrow 
entrance,  and  various  winding  passages,  which  has  been  traversed  two 
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nOes.  It  is  fonned  of  a  soft  sandstone,  and  its  roof  is  covered  with  millions 
of  bats.  At  Durham  in  Bucks  county,  on  the  Delaware,  is  a  cave  in  the 
limestone  rock,  abounding  with  pools  and  rivulets  of  water.  At  Carlisle 
»  another  somewhat  similar,  in  which  human  bones  have  been  discovered. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  CAVES. 

Caves  or  mCtoes  are  natural  fissures  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  with  walls  and  a 
namral  roof.  They  are  sometimes  of  immense  extent  and  depth,  and  frequently  the 
fst  exatvation  is  cnily  the  vestibnle  to  another  much  larger  and  deeper.  Eldon  Hcde,  in 
Sabjfhiie,  has  been  sounded  with  a  line  of  more  than  nine  thousand  six  hundred  feet, 
bat  without  reaching  its  bottom.  A  cavern  near  Frederickshall,  Norway,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  eleven  thousand  feet  in  depth.  Many  caverns  are  remarkable  for  various  natural 
coiiosiiies.  Tke  most  interesting  are  those  in  which  the  dropping  of  water  has  caused  the 
fixmation  of  stalactites,  ather  suspended  from  the  vaults  of  the  caverns  in  the  shape 
of  loDg  crystals,  or  assvning  fantastic  finrms  on  the  floor  and  along  the  wall.  Antiparos 
and  rak  caves  in  Derbyshire,  En^and,  owe  their  oelelnrity  to  those  formations.  Other 
csTes  are  strewed  with  petrified  bones,  and  have  evidently  been  the  burial-places  oi 
goMratioDS  of  hiunan  bemgs. 

Vuxt  are  caverns  which  contain  deep  pits  of  water,  or  weQs,  of  snch  an  extent  as  to 
aoqnire  the  name  of  sabterraneaa  lakes.  In  some  are  the  sources,  and  in  others  the 
irrtpMdn,  of  large  streams.  In  N(Hway  yoa  may  sometinies  walk  upon  an  arched 
calcareous  floor,  and  hear  the  roar  of  torrents  under  vour  feet.  In  Russia,  many  caverns 
luiTe  been  evidently  fonned  by  means  of  water,  and  even  masses  of  ice. 

Fisgal's  Cave  in  the  Isle  of  Stafia,  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  is  the  grandest  in 
the  kwwa  woild.  Its  sides  are  formed  of  majestic  colunms  of  basalt,  which  are  almost 
ai  regalar  as  if  they  had  been  formed  by  art.  These  columns  support  a  lofty  roof,  under 
which  the  sea  rolls  its  waves,  while  the  vastness  of  the  entrance  admits  the  light  of  day 
to  the  recesses  of  the  cave.    The  origin  of  these  basaltic  formations  is  uncertain. 

The  caves  of  Kirkdale,  in  England,  and  Gailenreuth,  in  Germany,  are  remarkable  for 
the  qnanthifs  of  bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hyena  found  in  them.  The 
nine  of  fhior  spar,  in  Castieton,  Detby^hire,  passes  through  several  stalactic  caverns 
Other  <^vems  in  England  contain  subterraneous  cascades.  In  the  Bock  of  Gibraltar 
then  aie  a  number  of  stalactic  caverns,  of  which  the  principal  is  called  St.  MichaePs, 
aad  is  one  thoosand  feet  above  the  sea.  The  most  famous  caves  of  Germany  are  those 
of  Bamnaa  and  Bielstein,  in  the  Hartz. 

Caves  sometimes  exhale  poisonous  vapors.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  is  near 
Rapks,  named  the  Grocto  del  Cane.  In  Iceland,  there  are  many  formed  by.  the  lava 
fiom  its  volcanoes.  In  the  volcanic  ooontry  near  Borne,  are  many  natural  cavities  of 
i;ieat  extent  and  coolness,  which  form  pleasant  places  of  resort  in  the  hot  weather.  The 
grottoes  in  the  Cevennes  Mountains,  m  France,  are  both  numerous  and  extensive,  and , 
aboand  in  olnects  of  cmriosity .  In  ScNUh  America  is  the  cavern  of  Gnachajo,  which  is  , 
and  to  extend  for  leagues. 
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CHAPTER  IX.— ISLANDS. 

Most  of  the  coast  of  Maine  is  thickly  strewn  with  islands.  The  largest 
»  Mount  Desert,  on  the  west  side  of  Frenchman's  Bay ;  it  is  fifteen  miles 
.ong,  and  twelve  hroad.  Many  fine  islands  lie  in  Penohscot  Bay,  as  Long 
Island,  on  which  is  the  town  of  Isleshorough ;  the  Fox  Mands,  containing 
the  town  of  Vinalhaven;  and  Deer  Isle,  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  about 
eight  miles  from  Castine. 

The  Mes  of  Skoals  belong  partly  to  New  Hampshire,  and  partly  to 
Maine.  They  lie  about  eic:ht  miles  out  at  sea,  between  Portsmouth  and 
Newburyport,  and  are  hardly  more  than  a  cluster  of  rocks  rising  above  the 
waters ;  but  Uiey  are,  on  many  accounts,  worthy  of  notice.  They  have  but 
a  thin  and  barren  appearance,  yet  for  more  than  a  century  previous  to  the 
revolution  they  were  quite  populous,  containing  at  one  time  six  hundred 
inhabitants,  who  found  there  an  advantageous  situation  for  carrying  on 
fisheries.  To  this  day  the  best  cod  in  the  world  are  those  which  are  known 
m  the  market  as  Isle  of  Skoals  dun  fish.  These  islands  were  discovered 
by  the  celebrated  Captain  Smith  in  1614,  and  called  at  first  Smith's  Isles. 
The  New  Hampshire  portion  now  constitutes  the  town  of  Gosport. 

In  all  of  them  are  chasms  in  the  rocks  apparently  caused  by  earthquakes. 
There  is  a  remarkable  chasm  on  Star  Island,  where  one  of  the  female 
inhabitants  secreted  herself  when  the  islands  were  invaded,  and  the  people 
'Carried  into  captivity  by  the  Indians.  The  largest  is  named  Hog  Island, 
and  contains  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres ;  Star  Island  has  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  Hayiey's  one  hundred ;  they  are  in  all  seven.  The  inhabitants 
are  about  one  hundred;  they  live  solely  by  fishing;,  and  in  connection  with 
those  of  the  shore  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  who  follow  the  same 
mode  of  life,  are  the  most  rude  and  uncivilized  beings  in  New  England, 
except  the  Indians.  They  supply  the  markets  of  Newburyport  with  fish, 
and  have  long  been  known  there  by  the  name  of  Algerines.  Efforts  have 
recently  been  made  to  improve  their  social  condition. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack, 
lies  Plum  Island,  nine  miles  long  and  one  wide.  On  the  side  towards  the 
ocean  it  consists  of  sand  hills  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  thrown  into  a  thou- 
sand fantastic  shapes  like  snow  drins  in  a  storm.  These  hills  are  covered 
with  low  bushes  bearing  the  beach  plum,  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  musket 
ball,  and  of  a  pleasant  taste ;  wild  cherries  and  grapes  also  grow  in  different 
;  parts.  In  autumn  it  is  much  frequented  by  parties  of  pleasure  from  the 
neighborhood.  At  the  northern  extremity  are  two  lighthouses  and  a 
hotel. 

Nantucket,  twenty  miles  south  of  the  main  land  at  Cape  Cod,  is  an  island 
of  triangular  form,  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  eleven  broad  in  the  widest 
part,  containing  twenty-nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  acres.  It 
is  removed  at  least  twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  and,  during  some 
parts  of  the  winter,  the  water  is  frozen  around  it  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
for  a  number  of  weeks.  The  climate  is  comparatively  of  an  equal  tempe- 
rature. Springs  of  water  on  the  island  below  a  certain  level  have  a  peculiar 
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19  four  brood ;  it  has  an  uneven  surface,  but  produces  maize  and  other 
grain.  A  lighthouse  stands  upon  it.  AmonR  the  other  islands  in  Nana- 
ganset  Bay  are  Patience,  Hope,  Dyers'  and  Hog  Island. 

Long  Maud  extends  along  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  but  belongs  wholly 
to  New-York.  It  is  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  louff  from  east  to  west, 
and  its  average  breadth  is  about  ten  miles.  It  is  of  aUuvial  formation,  but 
there  is  a  rocky  ridge  or  spine,  extending  lengthwise  through  it,  which 
presents  summits  of  considerable  elevation.  On  the  south  side  of  the  isla(^ 
is  Hempstead  Plain,  an  extensive  tract  of  wild  savanna,  fifteen  miles  in 
length  and  four  in  breadth.  In  favorable  years,  the  best  parts  of  the  island 
have  3rielded  thirty  or  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  In  the  western 
parts  are  many  fine  orchards.  Deer  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
centre  of  the  island;  the  shores  abound  with  the  finest  oysters. 

Shelter  Island  lies  ofi*  the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  It  contains  about 
«ight  thousand  acres  of  varied  surfisu^,  with  a  soil  generally  light  and  sandy, 
but  in  some  parts  rich,  level,  and  well  cultivated.  Fisher*s  Island  lies  near 
the  east  extremity  of  Long  Island ;  it  is  twelve  miles  long  and  one  wide ; 
the  surface  is  broken,  but  it  affords  a  good  farm,  and  its  dairies  are  very 
fine.  Gardiner^s  Idand  is  on  the  north  side  of  Long  Island,  and  contains 
about  three  thousand  acres  of  valuable  land. 

Siaten  Island  lies  at  the  mouth  of  New- York  liarbor ;  it  is  about  eighteen 
miles  long,  and  eight  wide.  The  surface  is  generally  rough  and  hiUy,  but 
on  the  south  is  a  level  tract  of  good  land.  This  island  forms  the  county 
of  Richmond.^ 

*  The  shores  of  Staten  Island  are  finely  indented,  and  sprinkled  with  the  white,  dean- 
loolong  villas  of  this  country.  The  island  rises  qoickly  to  a  considerable  height,  ooo- 
taining  an  area  of  about  fifty-two  square  miles. 

The  quarantine  establishment  and  the  adjoining  village  are  pictures  of  cleanliness, 
all  painted  of  a  bright  white.  The  houses,  hotels,  6cc.  generally  disjoined,  and  many 
of  them  inclosed  in  small  gardens.  The  whole  buildings  are  situated  on  a  bank  gently 
rising  from  the  shore,  and  overhanging  a  beautiful  bay  below,  in  which  there  were  some 
large  ships,  as  well  as  a  few  of  the  elegant  sailing  craft,  with  which  the  Bay  of  New- 
York  is  always  adorned.  Behind  the'  viUage  the  ground  becomes  abrupt,  to  a  point  at 
•whidi  a  builmng  is  erected  called  the  Pavilion,  expressly  on  account  of  the  splendor  of 
the  view,  the  top  of  which  is,  I  think,  nearly  two  hundred  and  Mtf  feet  above  the  sea, 
consisting  of  handsome  saloons,  with  balconies,  piazzas,  &c.  on  all  sides,  and  a  look-oat 
place  from  the  summit,  from  which  the  prospect  is  most  glorious.  I  have  never  been 
more  deUghted  with  any  of  the  prospects  of  this  description  which  have  charmed  me 
most,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  Clyde,  the  Bay  of  DubUu,  or  in  the  Isle  of  Wi|ht.  I 
cannot  help  doubting  whether  there  be  a  more  magnificent  prospect  in  the  world.  All 
the  features  which  it  contains  are  beautiful,  and  many  of  them  splendid.  Then  the 
moving  ships,  pilot-boats,  and  small  craft,  never  allow  the  view  of  the  water  to  be  for 
two  moments  the  same. 

The  view  comprehends  half  a  dozen  friths,  dividing,  by  marked  headlands,  tracts  of 
well'  wooded  and  waving  country ;  and  it  embraces  not  (mly  the  city  of  New-York,  sop* 
rounded  with  a  vast  mass  of  shipping,  but  the  city  of  New-Jersey,  projected  into  the  bay, 
quite  as  much  as  Burnt  Island  is  into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  as  well  as  the  village  of 
Newark.  The  cities  lie  too  low,  but  they  serve  to  convince  the  beholder  that  he  is  in  the 
heart  of  a  densely  peopled  country.  Peninsulas,  promontories,  islands,  isthmuses,  land, 
in  a  variety  of  shapes,  lie  before  him,  and  bi^ond  all,  the  boundless  Atlantic.  New- 
York,  the  magnificent  Hudson,  the  Frith  of  Newark,  and  lands  and  hills  of  Jersey  are 
on  the  north ;  Long  Island  and  its  Sound,  the  Narrows,  and  the  Quarantine  Ground, 
with  the  Atlantic  on  the  east ;  and  the  coast  of  New-Jersey,  Raritan  Bay,  Sandv  Hodc, 
and  the  Atlantic  to  the  south ;  the  whole  forming  a  noble  prospect  in  the  heart  of  as  rich 
k)Oking  a  country  as  is  in  the  world. 

I  have  hitherto  seen  nothing  in  this  coimtry  to  be  compared  to  the  prospect  which  I 
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Manhattan  Hdand,  the  seat  of  the  city  of  New  York,  is  fifteen  miles' 
long,  and  one  and  a  half  in  its  average  breadth.  It  is  washed  on  the  western 
side  by  the  Hudson,  and  separated  from  the  continent  and  Long  Island  on 
the  east  by  narrow  channels.  It  is  generally  level  in  the  lower  part,  and 
tbe  soil  here  rests  upon  a  granite  rock.  At  the  northern  extremity,  the 
granite  is  succeeded  by  limestone,  which  affords  excellent  marble,  and  ex- 
teods  for  some  distance  into  the  country.  In  the  northern  part,  the  shores 
are  rocky,  and  the  face  of  the  island  strongly  marked  by  abrupt  crags  and 
nrines,  hills  and  valleys,  insulated  rocks  and  marshy  inlets.  The  gnei^ 
rock,  which  is  much  used  for  side-walk  pavements  and  the  foundations  of 
imildings,  is  found  in  abundance  here.  Small  quantities  of  porcelain  clay 
hare  also  been  found  upon  the  island. 

The  Bay  of  Chesapeak  contains  mAiy  islands  within  the  limits  of 
Maryland.  Kertt  Jdand,  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  opposite  Annapolis, 
is  twelve  miles  long.  The  Tangier  Islands  lie  farther  down  the  bay.  Oa 
the  seacoast  is  the  island  of  Assatiegtu:,  twenty  miles  long  and  two  broad. 

The  coast  of  North  Carolina  is  skirted  by  a  range  of  low,  sandy  islands, 
thrown  op  by  the  sea.  They  are  long  and  narrow,  and  inclose  several 
bays  or  sounds.  They  are  generally  barren.  The  southern  part  of  South. 
Carolina  exhibits  a  similar  range,  separated  from  the  main  land  by  nar- 
row channels,  which  afibrd  a  steam-boat  navigation.  These  islands, 
like  the  neighboring  continent,  are  low  and  flat,  but  are  covered  with 
ibrests  of  live  oak,  pine,  and  palmetto.  Before  the  cultivation  of  cotton^ 
many  of  them  were  the  haunts  of  alligators,  and  their  thick  woods  and 
ruk  weeds  rendered  them  impenetrable  to  man.  At  present,  they  are  under 
coltivation  and  well  inhabited ;  and  as  the  voyager  glides  along  their  shores 
in  a  steam-boat,  he  is  enchanted  with  the  prospect  of  their  lively  verdure, 
interspersed  with  thick  clumps  of  palmettoes,  live  oak,  and  laurel,  and 
flowering  groves  of  orange  trees.  The  long  sandv  beaches  which  border 
these  tsiands  towards  the  sea,  are  covered  with  thousands  of  water-fowl. 
Georgia  is  also  bordered  with  a  range  of  small  islands  and  marshy  tracts, 
intersected  bv  channels  and  rivulets  which  are  navigable  for  small  vessels. 
These  islands  consist  of  a  rich  gray  soil  called  nammoc  land.    In  their 

hare  endeavored  to  describe  from  the  Pavilion  at  Staten  Maud.  There  are  finer  views  of 
XewT(^  itself  from  the  opposite  shores  of  New- Jersey,  on  the  one  side,  and  from  Brook- 
tjo  and  the  heights  of  Lon^  Island,  on  the  other ;  but  Staten  Island  is  unquestionably  the 
piaee  for  seeing  New  York  m  combmation  with  its  noble  harbor,  and  the  surrounding  seas 
^  the  shipping  which  adorn  them.  After  I  had  once  found  my  way  under  the  guidance  of 
mj  friends  to  the  Pavilion,  I  frequently  bent  my  steps  to  it  when  I  had  leisure,  to  spend 
aa  hnr  or  two  in  the  island,  and  never  returned  without  being  equally  delighted  with 
^  sceneiy  above  the  quarantine  ground.  Strange  it  is,  but  not  less  strange  than  tmoi 
^  I  have  never  observed  in  any  of  the  published  tours  reUtive  to  the  United  Statesi 
^  ^tightest  reference  made  to  the  beauties  of  Staten  Island,  or  to  the  prospect  from  the 
hnlinL  Captain  Hall's  Travels  were  brought  me  while  I  was  writing  the  notes  of  this 
^x<^vsion,  but  it  does  not  appear  from  them  that  he  had  ever  visited  this  island,  though 
<^  five  miles  from  New  York,  where  he  resided  for  a  considerable  period.  At  a  sub* 
«quatt  period  I  procured  at  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Darby,  the  geographer's,  valuable  view  of 
'ie  United  States,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  he  recommended  Staten  Island  as  possessing 
-^  most  variegated  landscapes  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  *  No  traveller 
9^ht  (he  writes)  to  neglect  it.  In  a  clear  day,  a  single  hour  on  some  of  the  hills  of 
Etatea  Island  is  worth  a  voyage  of  considerable  extent.  How  many  who  visit  New-York 
vith  all  the  means  of  gratification,  and  who  travel  for  mere  amusement,  lose  the  invalu* 
^  pleasure  of  scannmg  the  rich  perspective  from  Staten  Island.  Thoaaands  ami  tent 
flf  thousands.'— SiTMrfi  Ammea. 
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nutural  state,  they  are  covered  with  forests  of  live  oak,  pine,  and  hic]|tfy  * 
but  under  cultivation  they  produce  the  best  cotton  in  the  world,  called  oeo- 
Idand  cotton.  There  are  nuiny  small  islands  scattered  along  the  coast  of 
Florida ;  and  off  the  southern  extremity,  at  some  distance  from  the  land, 
lies  a  cluster,  on  one  of  which.  Key  West,  the  United  States  have  estab- 
lished a  naval  station. 

The  Chandeleur  Islands  lie  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Louisiana;  they  are 
little  more  than  heaps  of  sand,  covered  with  pine  forests.  West  of  the 
Mississippi  are  many  others  scattered  along  the  coast.  Here  is  the  island 
of  Baratariaf  formerly  noted  as  a  nest  of  pirates.  It  lies  in  a  bay  which 
receives  the  waters  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name.  The  soil  of  these  islands 
is  generally  rich ;  most  of  them  are  low  and  level.  There  are  some  very 
fertile  islands  in  the  Mississippi^  and  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Island  of  MichiliTnackinact  in  the  strait  connecting  Lake  Huron  and 
Lake  Michigan,  is  important  in  a  political  point  of  view,  being  the  Gibraltar 
of  the  north-west.  It  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  about  seven  miles  in  circum- 
ference, rising  gradually  to  the  centre ;  its  figure  suggested  to  the  mind  of 
the  Indians  its  appropriate  name,  Michi  Mackina^f  (Great  Turtle.)  The 
greater  part  of  the  island  is  almost  an  impenetrable  thicket  of  underwood 
and  small  trees,  which  contribute  materially  to  the  defence  of  the  garrison. 
Fort  Holmes  stands  on  a  summit  of  the  island,  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  Lake  Huron,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  formidable  positions 
in  the  western  country.  The  French  were  the  first  settlers,  and  their  de- 
'acendants,  to  a  considerable  number,  reside  near  the  Fort. 

Maniton  Island  is  situated  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Lake  Michigan ;  it 
is  six  miles  long  and  four  wide,  and  is  held  sacred  by  the  Indians.  The 
Castor  Islands  are  a  chain  of  islets,  extending  from  Grand  Traverse  Bay 
nearly  across  the  lake ;  they  are  low  and  sandy,  but  afford  a  shelter  for 
.light  boats  in  their  passage  to  Green  Bay.  Grosse  IsU  is  a  valuable  allu- 
vion of  several  thousand  acres,  being  five  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two 
Wide. 

*There  are  abont  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  islands  of  considerable  sise,  and  axnuiti- 
tude  of  small  ones,  in  that  part  of  the  Mississippi  between  New  Oileans  and  the  jonctioa 
of  the  Ohio.  Wolf  Ishind,  aboat  twenty-four  miles  below  the  confluenoe,  is  sitoate  in  a 
fine  part  of  the  river,  where  the  banks  are  high  and  the  enrrent  rapid.  This  island  is 
about  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  fifteen  thoosand  acres  of  good  land, 
with  a  fine  prairie  in  the  centre. 

There  are  many  beautiful  scenes  in  passing  the  islands  upon  the  river,  which  I  saw 
to  great  advantage,  it  being  full,  and  yjtX  onlv  in  a  few  places  overflowing  its  proper 
course ;  but  natural  beauties  of  this  kind,  where  all  that  sort  of  variety  of  feature  is 
wanting  which  depends  upon  the  neighborhood  of  mountain  and  hill,  and  where  nothing 
bat  the  foreftt  is  to  be  seen,  excepting,  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other,  patches 
of  cultivated  ground,  soon  cease  to  be  very  interesting,  and  the  river,  Uie  nrodigioos 
length  of  whidb,  as  well  as  its  great  volume  of  water,  astonish  the  beholder  ior  the  first 
time,  is  the  only  object  that  on  such  a  voyage  as  this  continues  poweilUly  to  arrest  th* 
attention. — Stuart's  America, 

t  The  Indian  tradition  oonoeming  the  name  of  this  little  barren  island  is  cnrioos. 
They  sa.y  that  Muhapoiu,  the  chief  of  spirits,  sojourned  long  in  that  nei^borhood ;  and 
ihtsy  beheve  that  a  mountain  on  the  border  of  the  lake  was  the  place  cw  his  residence, 
which  they  still  call  by  his  name.  It  was  here,  say  they,  that  he  first  instructed  men 
10  make  nets  for  fishing,  and  where  he  has  collected  the  greatest  quantity  of  fi.^h.  On 
the  island  he  left  spirits  named  BnakmakoJ,  and  from  these  aerial  possessors  it  has 
laotived  the  appellation  of  Michilimarkinac. 
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GENERAL  WKIWAKKS  ON  ISLANDS. 

It  has  been  well  obseired,  that  a  large  island  is  a  continent  in  miniature,  with  iUl 
cbains  of  moontains,  its  lakes,  rivers,  and  not  anfjnequeiitly  its  surrounding  islets.  The 
Boaller  idands  are  found  single,  or  in  groups.  Among  the  low  or  flat  islands,  there  are 
sane  which  are  only  bonks  of  sand,  scarcely  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water; 
Mmetimes  they  consist  of  masses  of  shells  or  petrifactions,  as  the  Isles  of  Lachof  to  the 
MRh  of  Siberia,  which  are  nothing  but  masses  of  ice,  sand,  and  the  bones  of  the  mam- 
ooth.  The  Faeific  contains  a  great  many  islands  formed  of  coral  reefs,  wbit^  are  some- 
liBesooTered  with  sand,  and  anord  nourishment  to  a  few  idants. 

Among  the  more  elevated  i^bnds  we  find  vcgry  many  which  owe  their  foundalSon,  in  a 
pax  messore,  to  volcanic  agencies.  Submarine  islands,  as  they  have  been  sometimes 
calkd,  or  immense  sand-bai&s,  covered  with  shoal  water,  are  not  unfrequent.  Chains 
of  isUuids  in  the  neighborhood  of  continents  seem  to  be  often  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
nteis  VBskittg  away  the  less  solid  parts,  which  once  occupied  the  spaces  between  the 
■omiuBs  and  rocks.  In  this  manner  were  probably  formea  the  islands  along  the  eoast 
of  the  United  States,  which  still  appear  above  the  surface  of  the  waves. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  that  islands  derive  from  their  situation  is,  that  the  cli- 
tmt  is  generally  rendered  mild  and  salubrious,  from  the  vapors  of  the  surrounding  sea, 
vfakh  generally  moderate  the  violence  of  heat  and  cold,  both  of  which  are  sensibly  less 
tbaa  on  the  continent  in  the  same  latitude.  Another  advantage  is  found  in  their  aocea- 
ability  on  every  side,  by  which  islands  are  open  to  receive  and  export  commodities,  and 
It  times  when  the  ports  of  the  continent  are  closed.  An  island  has  on  all  sides  the  most 
extensive  and  effectual  frontier,  subsisting  forever  without  repairs  and  without  expense ; 
md,  whidi  is  still  more,  derives  from  this  very  frontier,  a  greaX  part  of  the  subsistence 
of  its  iafaabitants,  and  a  valuable  article  in  its  commerce,  nrom  fisheries. 

The  iidand  of  Acroteri,  fiunous  in  ancient  history,  is  represented  to  have  risen  (torn 
the  sea,  in  a  violent  earthquake ;  its  surface  is  composed  of  pumice-stone  incrusted  witly 
&  eorenng  of  fertile  earth.  Foar  neighboring  islands  have  been  attributed  to  a  similar 
caose,  and  yet  the  sea  about  them  cannot  be  fathomed  by  any  sounding  line.  These 
bare  risen  at  different  periods,  the  last  in  1573,  the  first  long  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Similar  enrptions  of  islands  have  occurred  in  the  group  of  the  Azores.  Thus  in  Decem- 
ber, 1720,  a  violent  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  fdt  at  Tercera.  During  the  night,  the 
bip  of  a  new  island  appeared,  which  ejected  a  huge  column  of  smoke.  The  pilot  of  a 
ship  who  attempted  to  approach  it  sounded  on  one  side  of  the  new  formed  island,  but 
could  not  reach  bottom  with  a  line  of  sixty  fathoms.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  sea  was 
leeplT  tinged  with  various  colors,  white,  blue  and  green,  and  was  very  shallow. .  This 
wd  gradoally  diminished  in  size,  and  finally  altogether  disappeajred. 

Hiatory  abounds  with  accounts  of  floating  islands,  but  they  are  either  false  or  much 
oaggerated.  These  islands  are  generally  found  in  lakes,  and  are  composed  of  the 
dght  matter  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  cakes,  forming,  with  the  roots  of 
pbnts,  collections  of  different  sizes,  which,  not  being  fixed  in  any  part  to  the  shore,  are 
opea  about  b^  the  winds.  In  thfe  course  of  time,  some  of  them  arrive  at  considerable 
ue  The  floatmg  islands,  however,  mentioned  by  the  old  writers,  have  now  disappeared 
cr  become  fixed. 
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CHAPTER  X.— CAPES  AND  PENINSULAS, 

Cape  Anfif  the  northern  limit  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  is  a  rocky  promon- 
tory, fifteen  miles  in  length,  containing  several  good  harbors.  The  penin- 
sula of  Cape  Cody  in  the  south-east  part  of  Massachusetts,  is  about  sixty- 
fire  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  twenty  miles  broad  ;  its  shape  is  nearly 
that  of  a  man's  arm  bent  inward  at  the  elbow  and  wrist.  The  greater  pan 
of  the  peninsula  is  a  barren  desert ;  in  the  south-western  portion  the  land, 
though  sterile,  is  under  some  little  cultivation ;  but  the  northern  part  con- 
gists  almost  wholly  of  hills  of  white  sand.  The  houses  are  built  upon 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  with  open  spaces  between  for  the  sand  to 
drift  through.  The  cape  is  well  inhabited,  notwithstanding  its  sterility, 
and  supports  a  population  of  twenty -eight  thousand,  who  derive  their  sub- 
sistence chiefly  from  the  fisheries.  The  coast  is  beset  with  numerous 
shoals,  and  has  long  been  the  dread  of  mariners.  At  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country,  there  was  an  island  east  of  the  cape,  about  nine  miles  out 
at  sea,  which  was  twenty  acres  in  extent,  and  covered  with  savin  and 
cedar  trees ;  for  a  century  this  island  has  been  entirely  submerged,  and 
the  wat^r  is  above  six  fathoms  deep. 

The  peninsula  of  Nakant,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  harbor  of  Boston,  is 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  Lynn  beach,  a  smooth  and  level  floor  of 
sand  two  miles  in  length.  It  is  divided  into  Great  Nahant,  Little  Nahant, 
and  Bass  Neck :  the  two  former  being  connected  by  a.  delightful  beach 
ninety  rods  long.  These  beaches  are  hard  and  smooth,  and  of  sufficient 
width  at  low  water  to  accommodate  thousands  with  a  pleasant  walk  or 
ride.  Great  Nahant  contains  three  hundred  and  five  acres  of  land.  The 
shores  of  this  peninsula  are  bold  and  rocky.  On  its  southern  side  is  a  large 
and  curious  cavern  called  the  Swallows*  House,  inhabited  by  a  great 
number  of  swallows,  which  here  make  their  nests.  On  the  northern  shore 
is  a  chasm  thirty  feet  deep,  called  the  Spouting  Horn,  into  which,  at  about 
half-tide,  the  water  rushes  with  great  violence  and  a  tremendous  sound. 

Nahant  presents  some  of  the  most  striking  sea  views  in  the  world. 
-After  an  easterly  storm,  the  violent  dashing  of  the  huge  waves  against  the 
rocks  presents  a  spectacle  possessing  all  the  elements  of  the  sublime.  Dur- 
ing the  heat  of  summer,  Nahant  is  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  invalids, 
and  people  of  fashion,  on  account  of  its  cool  and  refreshing  breezes. 

Cape  May,  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  northern  point  of  the 
mouth  of  Delaware  Bay,  is  the  termination  of  a  range  of  low,  sandy,  barren 
coast,  commencing  at  Shrewsbury.  It  is  eighteen  miles  north-east  of 
Cape  HenlopeHj  a  point  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  entrance  to  the  same 
bay.  On  this  cape  is  a  lighthouse  of  an  octagon  form,  handsomely  built  of 
stone,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  high,  and  on  a  foundation  nearly  as  much 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Cape  Henry  is  the  southern  salient  point  at 
the  mouth  of  Chesapeak  Bay;  and  its  northern  salient  point,  twelve  miles 
distant  to  the  north,  is  the  promontory  of  Cape  Charles, 

Cape  HattercLSj  the  most  remarkable  and  dan^rous  cape  on  the  coast  of 
North  America,  is  situated  in  latitude  thirty-five  degrees  and  twelve  minutes, 
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aod  has  occasioned  the  destruction  of  many  a  fine  vessel,  and  the  loss 
of  HundTeds  of  valuable  lives.  The  water  is  very  shoal  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  cape,  which  is  remarkable  for  sudden  and  violent  squaUs  of  wind, 
and  for  the  most  severe  storms  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  which  hap- 
pen almost  every  day  for  one  half  the  year.  The  shoals  lie  about  fourteen 
miles  south-west  of  the  cape,  and  are  nearly  five  or  six  acres  in  extent,  with 
about  ten  feet  water.  Here,  at  times,  the  ocean  breaks  in  a  tremendous 
manner,  spouting  as  it  were  to  the  clouds,  from  the  violent  agitation  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  which  touches  the  edge  of  the  banks. 

Cape  Fear  and  Cape  Lookout  kte  dangerous  capes  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina.  The  former  is  the  southern  extremity  of  Smith's  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  About  sixty  years  ago,  Cape  Look- 
out afforded  an  excellent  harbor,  capacious  enough  for  a  large  fleet  in 
good  deep  water;  but  the  basin  is  now  filled  up.  Roman  is  the  name  of  a 
cape  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  and  of  one  on  the  western  coast  of 
East  Florida.  Cape  Cannaveral  is  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Florida,  being 
the  projecting  point  of  a  long,  narrow  and  low  sandy  island  between  Indian 
rirer  and  the  ocean.  Cape  Florida  is  a  promontory  of  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  Florida,  projecting  to  the  south,  and  inclosing  on  the  north-east 
die  Bay  of  Biscino.     Cape  Sable  is  the  extreme  point  of  Florida.     Every 

Kof  the  coast  of  the  Southern  States  is  low  and  flat,  without  a  sii^le 
/  headland  to  warn  the  navigator  of  his  approach  to  the  land.  The 
peoiusala  of  East  Florida  may  be  considered  an  immense  cape,  ^d  much 
the  krgest  in  the  United  States.  The  Mississippi  has  formed  at  its 
month,  by  the  mud  brought  down  in  its  waters,  a  cape  forty  miles  in  extent, 
me  extreme  point  of  which  is  called  the  Balize,  through  me  whole  length 
of  which  the  river  passes  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

GENERAL  KKMARFTS  ON  CAPES  ANB  PENINSULAS. 

Paits  of  coDtinents  which  shoot  into  the  sea,  and  are  connected  with  the  main  land  by 
an]y  a  amaU  poition  of  their  ciicmnference,  are  named  peninsulas,  and  their  figures 
ofiea  correspond  with  those  of  golis  and  inland  seas.  When  such  masses  of  land  are 
aOacbed  to  the  continent  by  a  greater  extent  of  line  than  one  fourth  of  their  circomfe* 
tfon,  they  are  not  considered  as  peninsulas.  If  the  projection  of  land  reach  but  a  short 
^^istance,  they  are  called  capes,  promontories,  or  simply  points.  The  most  remarkable 
ofes  in  the  world  are,  Cape  Horn,  St.  Roque,  Blanco,  Cod,  Verd,  Good  Hope,  Gazdafoii 
Xanli,  Comohn,  and  Taymonr. 
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CH\PTER  XL— BAYS,  HARBORS,  SOUNDS,  AND  GULFS. 

I.  BAYS  AND  HARBORS. 

Ths  seacoast  of  Maine  is  indented  with  numerous  bap.  Of  these  the 
largest  is  Penobscot  Bay,  which  forms  the  estuary  of  the  river  of  that 
name,  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  eighteen  in  width  at  its  entrance 
between  the  isle  of  Holt  and  Owl's  Head.  It  incloses  Fox,  Haut,  Long, 
and  Deer  islands,  besides  a  number  of  small  islands  and  rocks.  On  a  fine 
'psninsula  in  this  bay  the  British,  in  the  late  war,  built  a  fort,  and  made  a 
settlement,  which  is  now  the  shire  town  of  the  county  of  Hancock,  and  is  a 
Tery  commodious  place  for  the  lumber  trade.  Broad  Bay  \s  situated  about 
twelve  miles  westwardly,  and  is  bounded  by  Pleasant-point  on  the  east, 
and  Pemaquid-point  on  the  west,  the  latter  of  which  projects  considerably 
into  the  sea.  Casco  Bay  lies  between  Cape  Elizabeth  and  Cape  Small- 
point,  and  averages  twenty-five  miles  in  width  by  fourteen  in  length ;  it 
forms  the  entrance  into  Sagadahok  river,  and  has  sufficient  depth  of 
water  for  vessels  of  any  burden.  This  is  a  very  handsome  bay,  and  c<m- 
tains  hot  less  than  three  hundred  small  islands,  some  of  which  are  inhabited, 
and  nearly  all  more  or  less  cultivated ;  the  land  on  these  islands,  and  on 
the  opposite  coast,  being  the  best  for  agriculture  of  any  near  the  seashore 
of  this  part  of  the  country.  Wells  Bay  lies  between  Cape  Porpoise  and 
Neddick,  which  are  twenty-one  miles  apart.  Fassamaqtioddy  Ba^,  forming 
a  part  of  the  boundary  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  is  six  miles 
long  and  twelve  wide ;  it  contains  many  islands,  and  receives  the  St.  Croix 
river.  Small  harbors  are  numerous,  and  the  shores  are  rocky  and  bold. 
Besides  the  bays  here  described,  are  the  Saco  and  Machias  bays. 
•  Massadiusetts  Bay  is  about  forty  miles  in  extent,  lying  between  Cape 
Ann  on  the  north  and  Cape  Cod  on  the  south.  Within  this  lies  Boston 
Bay,  comprising  the  space  between  Nahant  on  the  north  and  Point  Alder- 
ton  on  the  south,  and  including  the  harbors  of  Boston,  Lynn,  Dorchester, 
Qoincy,  and  Hingham,  with  Nantucket  and  President  Roads,  and  the  nu- 
merous islands  within  the  Boston  lighthouse.  The  most  noted  of  these 
are  Governor's  Island,  and  Castle  Island,  on  both  of  which  fortifications 
are  erected  ;  they  lie  about  two  and  a  half  miles  easterly  from  Boston,  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  each  other,  dividing  the  inner  from  the 
outer  harbor.  The  only  channel  for  large  ships  passes  between  them. 
This  harbor  is  of  sufficient  extent,  and  its  water  is  sufficiently  deep  to 
admit  five  hundred  ships  of  the  largest  class  to  ride  at  anchor  in  safety; 
while  its  entrance  is  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  two  ships  abreast. 

In  the  south  of  Massachusetts  Bay  is  Cape  Cod  Bay^  fifteen  or  twenty 
wiles  in  extent,  lying  between  Cape  Cod  and  Plymouth ;  within  this  are 
Barnstable  and  rlymouth  Bays.  In  the  south  of  the  state  is  Buzzard's 
Bay,  on  the  south-west  side  of  Cape  Cod,  twenty  miles  deep,  and  inclosing 
the  harbor  of  New  Bedford.  *  Buzzard's  Bay,*  says  a  recent  and  entertain- 
ing tourist,  *  has  much  that  is  interesting  on  its  extensive  shores.  A  beau- 
tiful little  spot  called  Nauskatv,  will  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Toyager  on  his  way  to  Nantucket.    Parts  of  it  are  thickly  covered  with 
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woods.  From  its  centre,  on  an  eminence,  rises  a  pictaresque  spot,  which 
was  built  by  an  English  gentleman  of  wealth,  for  his  summer  residence. . 
Some  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  became  impressed  with  the  belief  that, 
at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  after  his  decease,  he  should  return  and 
resume  the  occupations  o(\ite.  He  accordingly  gave  orders  that  the  house 
with  its  furniture,  should  remain  unmolested  until  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  when  he  should  again  return  to  occupy  it.  Every  thing  remained 
as  he  would  have  it  for  some  time  after  his  death.  But  eventually  the  house  C 
and  furniture  were  sold,  and  passed  into  other  hands.  Thirty  or  forty 
summers  have  reinvigorated  the  turf  of  his  grave,  but  he  has  not  yet 
retumed,  to  claim  his  property,  or  to  reinhabit  the  decaying  mansion.' 
The  boat  passes  from  the  bay  into  the  sound,  through  a  narrow  passage 
called  Wood's  Hole,  a  place  very  intricate  and  difficult  of  navig^ation. 
Breakers  run  out  from  the  shore  in  all  directions ;  so  that  a  straight  course 
through,  would  be  impossible.  The  boat  in  passing  through  this  miniature 
Hurl  Gate,  makes  a  course  in  the  form  of  the  letter  s» 

Nam^ajuet  Bay  intersects  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  is  about  twen- 
ty-eight miles  long  and  ten  miles  broad.  It  contains  fifteen  islands ;  it  has 
many  excellent  harbors,  and  affords  great  advantages  for  navigation. 
Newport  harbor,  in  the  channel  between  Conanicut  and  Rhode  Island,  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  being  safe,  deep,  capacious,  and  easily  acces- 
sible. Its  entrance  is  defended  by  Fort  Wolcott  on  Goat's  Island,  and  Fort 
Adams  on  Rhode  Island ;  the  latter  is  a  large  stone  castle  of  great  strength. 
The  banks  of  this  bay  are  covered  with  fine  settlements,  the  view  of  which 
from  the  water  is  highly  pleasing  and  picturesque. 

The  seacoast  of  New  York  is  nearly  all  comprised  within  the  shores  of 
Long  bland,  which  contain  a  few  harbors  and  inlets,  but  none  that  «re 
much  frequented  by  shipping.  The  bay  or  harbor  of  New  York  is  very 
safe  and  capacious ;  its  boundaries  towards  the  sea  are  Long  Island  and 
Staten  Island ;  it  extends  nine  miles  below  the  city,  and  is  from  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  five  miles  broad ;  inclosing  several  small  islands,  on  which 
are  fortifications.  The  Hudson  enters  this  bay  from  the  north.  The  East 
river,  or  channel  between  New  York  Island  and  Long  Island,  communicates 
widi  Long  Island  Sound  on  the  east.  The  Kills,  a  strait  between  Staten 
Island  and  the  Jersey  shore,  communicates  with  Newark  Bay  and  the  river 
Raritan  on  the  west ;  and  the  Narrows  open  into  the  Atlantic  towards  the 
south.  At  low  water,  the  entrance  by  the  Narrows  is  somewhat  difficult 
for  large  ships,  and  the  entrance  from  the  Sound  is  obstructed  by  the  rocky 
strait  of  Hell  Grate.  There  are  several  harbors  on  Lake  Ontario,  the 
roost  noted  of  which  is  Socket's  Harbor,  toward  the  east  end  of  the  lake ; 
it  is  deep  and  safe,  and  was  an  important  naval  station  during  the  war 
of  1812. 

New  Jersey  has  a  long  line  of  seacoast,  but  it  is  quite  deficient  in  good 
harbors.  Newark  Bay  is  rather  a  small  lake,  communicating  by  lon^ 
outlets  with  the  sea.  The  Bay  of  Amboy,  between  Staten  Island  and 
Sandy  Hook,  affords  little  shelter  for  vessels.  There  is  a  long  bay,  formed 
by  a  beach  four  or  five  miles  from  the  shore,  extending  along  the  coast 
from  Manasquan  river,  in  Monmouth  county,  almost  to  Cape  May. 
Through  this  beach  are  a  number  of  inlets,  by  which  the  bay  communic«ltf 
with  the  ocean.  Delaware  Bay  lies  between  the  states  of  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey,  formed  by  the  mouth  of  Delaware  river  and  several  other 
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smaller  ones.  It  is  sixty-fiye  miles  long,  and  in  the  centre  about  ihirty 
miles  across,  and  about  eighteen  at  its  mouth,  from  Cape  May  to  Cape 
Henlqpen.  This  bay  has  many  shoal  places,  but  is  in  general  deep  and 
favorable  to  navigation.  A  breakwater  and  dike  are  now  constructing 
by  the  United  States'  government  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  The  ancho- 
rage ground  is  formed  by  a  cove  in  the  southern  shore,  directly  west  of  the 
pitch  of  Cape  Henlopen  and  the  seaward,  and  of  an  extensive  shoal  called 
the  Shears:  the  tail  of  which  makes  out  from  the  shore  about  five  miles  up 

•  the  bay,  near  the  mouth  of  Broadkill  Creek,  from  whence  it  extends  eastward, 
and  terminates  at  a  point  about  two  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  shore  at 
the  cape.  The  breakwater  consists  of  an  insulated  dike  or  wall  of  stone, 
formed  in  a  straight  line  from  east  south-east  to  west  north-west,  and  twelve 
hundred  yards  in  length.  At  the  distance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  the  western  end  of  the  breakwater,  a  similar  dike  of  five  hun- 
dred yards  in  length  is  projected  in  a  direct  line,  west  by  south,  one  half 
south,  forming  an  angle  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  degrees  fifteen 
minutes  with  die  breakwater.  This  part  of  the  works  is  more  particularly 
designed  as  an  ice-breaker.  The  whole  length  of  the  two  dikes  above 
described,  is  seventeen  hundred  yards.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  six 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  width,  between  the  north  point  of  the  cape  and 
the  east  end  of  the  breakwater.  At  this  opening,  the  harbor  will  be  acces- 
sible during  all  winds  coming  from  the  sea.* 

The  Chesapeak  Bay  is  a  deep  gulf  opening  from  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
between  capes  Henry  and  Charles,,  and  lying  in  the  states  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  It  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  in  length,  extending 
northwardly,  and  its  entrance  is  sixteen  miles  wide.  Its  general  breadth 
vacies  from  seven  to  twenty  miles,  and  its  average  depth  is  nine  fathoms ; 
it  afibrds  a  safe  and  easy  nav;igation,  and  many  fine  harbors.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Norfolk,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  bay 
near  the  mouth  of  the  James.  The  embouchure  of  this  river  forms  a 
spacious  haven,  called  Hampton  Roads. 

The  channel  which  leads  in  from  the  capes  of  Virginia  to  Hampton 
Roadsj  is,  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  line.  The 
shoal  water,  which,  under  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  re-acted  upon  by  the 
bar,  is  kept  in  an  unremitting  ripple,  has  given  the  name  of  Rip  Raps  to 
this  place.  When  the  bar  is  passed,  Hampton  Roads  afford  the  finest 
anchorage  in  the  world,  and  in  them  all  its  navies  might  ride  with  perfect 
safety.  With  a  view  of  making  this  a  secure  retreat  for  ships  of  vmr  and 
for  our  commerce,  in  any  future  contest  with  a  naval  power,  Fort  Monroe 

♦  The  whole  cost  of  this  work  was  estimated  by  the  commissioners  at  two  million 
two  handled  and  sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  dollars.    The  amount 

•  hitherto  expended  is  not  far  from  one  million  dollars.  Two  or  three  years  more  will  be 
required,  in  order  to  carry  the  work  to  its  completion.  When  finished,  according  to  the 
original  plan,  it  will  afibrd  a  harbor  sufficiently  capacious  for  the  anchorage  of  upwards 
of  sixty  vessels.  *  The  water  surface  will  comprise  an  area  of  one  mile  square,  having  a. 
depth  at  low  water  of  from  three  to  six  fathoms,  between  the  pilch  of  the  cape  and  the 
western  extremity  of  the  ice-breaker.  This  place  will  be  completely  secured  from 
all  gales  from  the  north-east  and  north-west,  these  being  the  only  points  of  attack 
which  there  has  been  a  necessity,  in  the  plan  of  the  work,  to  secure  and  fortify.*  There 
is  but  one  breakwater  in  the  world  that  can  claim  a  comparison  with  it,  viz.  that  at 
Plymouth,  England,  the  length  of  which  is  about  a  mile.  Its  cost  was  upwards  of  on»» 
million  poun£  sterling,  and  the  quantity  of  stone  employed  in  its  coustruclicn,  abou: 
two  miUion  tons. 
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VIS  iMiilt  on  the  point,  on  the  right  side  of  the  channel  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Roads ;  and  the  Castle  of  the  Rip  Saps  is  directly  opposite  the  point, 
%t  the  distance  of  about  one  thousand  nine  hundred  yards.  The  two  forts 
will  completely  command  the  channel,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  a  single 
ship  of  war  to  pass  without  the  permission  of  the  power  holding  the  fort- 
resses. They  are  so  constructed, as  to  present  immense  batteries  of  cannon 
upon  an  approaching  ship,  from  the  moment  she  comes  in  reach,  from  the 
capes,  and  throughout  all  the  bendings  of  the  channel.^ 

Chaapeak  Bafff  and  its  tributary  streams,  have  been  known  from  their    - 
discovery  as  the  great  place  of  resort  for  water-fowl  in  the  United  States 
This  is  attributed  to  the  great  abundance  of  their  favorite  food,  which  is 
foond  on  the  immense  flats  or  shoals  near  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna, 
the  whole  length  of  North,  East,  and  Elk  rivers,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  as  &r  south  as  York  and  James  rivers. 

The  harbors  of  North  and  South  Carolina  are  generally  bad.  That  of 
Charleston  is  obstructed  at  its  entrance  by  a  dangerous  sand-bar;  that  of 
Georgetown  will  admit  only  small  craft.  The  harbor  of  Beaufort  or  Port 
Sc^  is  the  best  in  the  state,  but  is  little  frequented.  The  largest  bays 
of  Florida  are  those  of  Apalachicola,  St.  Andrew's,  Ochlockney,  and  Pen- 
ncola.  Alabama  has  but  about  sixty  miles  of  seacoast,  containing  the 
spacious  Bay  of  Mobile,  which  extends  thirty  miles  inland.  It  has  two 
principal  entrances,  one  of  which  has  eighteen  feet  depth  of  water.  To 
(he  west  it  communicates  by  a  shallow  passage  with  the  Bay  of  Pasca- 
cook,  which  lies  within  a  number  of  islands,  on  the  coast  of  this  state  and 
Mississippi. 

n.  SOUNDS. 

4 

Long  Idand  Sound  is  an  extensive  gulf  or  channel,  from  three  to  twenty- 
fire  miles  broad,  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty  in  length,  extending  the 
vhole  length  of  Long  Island,  and  dividing  it  from  Connecticut.  It  is  narrow 
at  the  eastern  entrance,  and  expands  in  the  middle ;  it  communicates  with 
the  ocean  at  both  ends.  Towards  the  west  it  contracts  gradually,  till  it 
joins  the  harbor  of  New  York  by  a  narrow  and  crooked  strait.  It  admits 
of  a  free  navigation  throughout  its  whole  extent  for  the  largest  ships,  except 

*  Foit  Monroe  is  already  finished,  and  is  at  this  moment  in  admirable  oon<Utioii,  if  its 
tnaamem  wen  oompleted.  The  Rip  Raps,  when  finished,  will  be  a  monoment  woithy 
of  the  peopU  who  have  lavished  their  means  in  its  erection,  and  of  the  genius  of  the 
en^oieers  by  whom  it  was  planned.  The  area  of  the  stractore,  as  originaQy  staked 
off,  isclodes  five  acres ;  great  part  of  which  was  twenty-two  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  and  that  nearest  the  surface  eighteen  feet.  To  get  a  foondation  above  water 
ftr  the  fort,  or  castle,  aa  island  has  been  raised,  by  throwing  rocks  into  the  water,  until, 
by  gradoal  accumulation,  it  has  emerged  above  the  tides.  The  rock  of  which  this  island  . 
u  fiffmed,  has  been  brought  fipom  great  distances  and  at  vast  expense.  ^ 

ifier  a  foundation  was  obtained  for  the  castle  above  high  water,  the  building  of  the  " 
castle  was  begun,  and  carried  up  so  as  to  form  the  first  embrasures.  It  was  found  that 
the  aetthng  of  the  artificial  mound  of  stone,  cracked  the  walls.  The  building  was, 
therefioR,  discontinued:  Imt  immense  masses  of  granite  have  since  been  brought  and 
lodged  upon  the  line  of  the  work,  that  the  weight  of  the  material,  designed  for  its  com* 
picSoD,  might  be  employed  in  consohdating  its  foundations.  For  some  years  this 
Utthne  pyramid  sunk  between  six  and  eight  inches  ^  during  the  last  year,  although 
pressed  with  the  weight  of  all  the  material  gathered  tor  the  superstructure,  it  settled 
ihoQt  three  inches,  ft  is  stated  that  the  erection  of  the  castle  may  now  proceed  with 
M£ety,  and  that  its  immediate  completion  is  contemplated  by  government. 
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at  the  celebrated  passage  called  Hell  Crate^*  situated  near  the  west  end 
of  this  sound,  about  eight  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  a  very 
singular  strait,  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  having  a 
ledge  of  sunken  rocks  across  it  in  an  angular  direction,  which  occasions 
many  whirlpools  and  crofes  currents  in  the  water.  These,  at  certain  periods 
of  the  tide,  make  a  tremendous  noise,  and  render  a  passage  impracticable ; 
but  at  other  times  the  water  is  smooth,  and  the  navigation  easy, 

Pamlico  Sound  is  a  kind  of  a  lake  or  inland  sea,  from  ten  to  thirty  miles 
broad,  and  seventy  miles  in  length.  It  is  separated  from  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
in  its  whole  length,  by  a  beach  of  sand  nardly  a  mile  wide,  generally 
covered  with  trees  or  bushes.  Through  this  bank  are  several  small  inlets, 
by  which  boats  may  pass ;  but  Ocrecock  Inlet  is  the  only  one  that  will 
admit  vessels  of  burden.  This  inlet  commui^cates  with  Albemarle  Soundy 
which  is  also  a  kind  of  inland  sea,  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  from  four  to 
fifteen  in  breadth,  lying  north  of  Pamlico  Sound.  Core  Sound  lies  sont^  of 
Pamlico,  and  has  a  communication  with  it.  These  sounds  are  so  large, 
when  compared  with  their  inlets  from  the  sea,  that  no  .tide  can  be  perceived 
in  any  of  the  rivers  which  empty  into  them,  nor  is  the  water  salt,  even  in 
the  mouths  of  these  rivers. 
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III.  GULPS. 

Gtdf  of  Mexico. — The  Gulf  of  Mexico  washes  the  shores  of  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  on  the  side  of  the  United  States.  It 
extends  between  the  eighteenth  and  thirtieth  parallels  of  north  latitude,  and 
is  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  but  somewhat  elongated  from  east  to  west. 
In  the  latter  direction  it  is  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long;  in 
the  transverse  direction  it  is  about  nine  hundred  and  thirty.  It  opens  in  a 
south-east  direction,  between  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  and  Florida,  or  the 
capes  Catoche  and  Sable,  which  are  about  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles 
distant  from  each  other.  The  Island  of  Cuba  divides  this  opening  into  two 
channels :  the  one  to  the  south-west,  communicating  with  the  Sea  of  the 
Antilles,  and  the  other  to  the  north-east  with  the  Atlantic,  by  means  of  the 
Straits  of  Bahama  or  Florida.  South  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
round  about  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Alvarado,  an  extent  of  six  hundred  miles, 
this  gulf  does  not  present  a  single  good  port,  as  Vera  Cruz  is  merely  a  bad 
anchorage  amidst  shallows.  The  Mexican  coast  may  be  considered  a  sort 
of  dike,  against  which  the  waves,  continually  agitated  by  the  trade-winds 
blowing  from  east  to  west,  throw  up  the  sands  carried  by  the  violent  motion. 
The  rivers  descending  from  the  Sierra  Madre,  have  also  contributed  to  in- 
crease these  sands,  and  the  land  is  gaining  on  the  sea.  No  vessels,  says 
Humboldt,  drawing  more  than  twelve  and  a  half  inches  water,  can  pass 
I  over  these  sand-bars  without  danger  of  grounding. 

♦  Washington  Irving  describes  Hell  Gate  *  to  be  as  pacific  at  low  water  as  any  other 
stream.  As  the  tide  rises,  it  begins  to  fret  j  at  half-tide  it  rages  and  roars,  as  if  bellow- 
ing for  more  water ;  but  when  the  tide  is  full,  it  relapses  again  into  quiet,  and  for  a 
time  seems  almost  to  sleep  as  soundly  as  an  alderman  aher  dinner.  It  may  be  compared 
to  an  inveterate  hard  drinker,  who  is  a  peaceable  fellow  enough  when  he  has  no  liquor 
at  all,  or  when  he  has  his  skin  full :  but  when  half-seas-over,  plays  the  very  devil.' 

The  borders  of  the  sound,  all  about  this  suait,  are  broken  and  indented  by  lotiy  nooks, 
and  the  bay  towards  the  city  is  so  beautifully  shaped,  and  the  views  on  both  sides  so 
interesting,  that  the  shores  and  neig^hborhood  of  the  bay  are  adorned  with  a  great 
number  of  haxidsome  and  expensive  villas. 
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The  Mississippi  is  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  and 
carries  down  with  it,  besides  its  vast  body  of  waters,  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  organic  and  unorganic  debris.  The  town  of  New  Orleans,  near  the 
m<mth  of  this  river,  is  the  principal  commercial  station  along  the  whole 
gulf.  In  the  middle  of  the  gulf  tne  winds  blow  regularly  from  the  north- 
east; but  they  vary  considerably  on  approaching  the  shore.  From  the 
Mississippi,  along  the  Florida  coast,  the  south-west  vsind  blows  violently 
in  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October ;  the  north  wind  prevails 
daring  the  other  nine  months.  Between  the  Mississippi  and  San  Bernardo, 
the  wind  generally  blows  in  the  morning  from  the  south-east  or  east-south- 
east, and  in  the  evening  from  the  south-west.  Between  Catoche  and  Cam- 
peachy  the  reigning  wind,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  blows  from  the 
north-east ;  bat  from  the  end  of  April  to  September,  it  comes  from  the 
opposite  direction.  The  most  remarkable  current  in  the  gulf,  js  that  called 
the  Gulf  Stream^  described  in  the  following  chapter. 

GENERAL  KKMARITS  ON  BAYR 

Hany  portkms  of  the  lan^  and  sea  extend  reciprocally  the  one  into  the  other.  If  toe 
aea  peiwtFate  into  the  interior  of  any  continent,  it  forms  there  a  mediterranean,  or  inland 
sea,  almost  sniroonded  by  land,  and  having  only  a  narrow  opening  into  the  sea.  If  the 
atent  of  such  seas  be  less,  and  the  opemng  larger,  they  are  called  gulfs  or  baysj  two 
terms  which  geographical  writers  have  wished  to  distingaish,  but  which  customary 
bagoage  more  fivquently  confounds.  The  stiU  smaller  portions  of  sea,  surroonded  as 
it  were  by  land^  and  which  afford  a  shelter  for  ships,  are  caUed  ports,  creeks,  or  roads. 
The  first  term  means  a  secure  asylom ;  the  second  is  applied  to  places  or  ports  of  mu(^ 
smaller  ^ze,  and  which,  when  improved  or  completed  by  artificial  aid,  are  styled  harbors, 
and  roads  afford  only  a  temporarv  anchorage  and  security  from  certain  winds.  The 
principal  bays  in  the  world  are  Baffin's,  Hudson's,  James's,  Fnndy,  Massachusetts, 
Xanaganset,  Delaware,  Chesapeak,  Campeachy,  Honduras,  Bristol,  All  Saints,  Cardi- 
gifl,  iSmegal,  Gaiway,  Biscay,  bengal,  Walwich,  Table,  False,  Angola,  Natal,  Saldanha, 
and  Botany.  The  principal  gulfs  are  St.  Lawrence,  Mexico,  Amatique,  California, 
Paoama,  Guayaqnil,  St.  George,  Bothnia,  Finland,  Riga,  Genoa,  Naples,  Taranto,  Venice, 
Salonica,  Persian,  Ormns,  Siam,  Tonquin,  Corea,  Obi,  and  Guinea.  The  principal  soonds 
are  Long  IsUiad,  Albemarle,  Pamlico,  Prince  WiUiam's,  Qoeen  Char]oili^*A  and  Nootka 
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CHAPTER  XII.— OCEANS. 

m 

Thb  United  States  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  nearly  the 
whole  of  their  eatstern  coast,  and  by  me  Faxific  on  a  large  portion  of  their 
western  boundary. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Atlantic,  is  comprised  that  mass  of  water  between 
the  eastern  coast  of  America  and  the  western  coast  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
In  its  narrowest  part,  between  Europe  and  Greenland,  it  is  one  thousand 
miles  wide,  and  opening  thence  to  the  south-west  with  the  general  range 
of  the  bounding  continents,  spreads  under  the  northern  tropic  to  a  breadth 
of  sixty  degrees  of  longitude,  or  fpur  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy 
milesjwithout  estimating  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  The  general  phenomena  on 
the  two  opposing  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  great  resemblance.  The  Atlan* 
tic  coast  of  the  United  States  presents  an  elliptic  curve  in  its  entire  extent, 
with  three  intermediate  and  similar  curves ;  the  first  extending  seven 
hundred  miles  from  Gape  Florida  to  Cape  Hatteras,  the  second  from  Cape 
Hatteras  five  hundred  miles  to  the  outer  capes  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
third  formed  by  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 
Opposite  to  the  United  States,  the  Atlantic  admits  soundings  in  every 
place  near  the  shores,  always  deepening  very  gradually.  We  have  not 
found  an  exact  comparison  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Atlantic  with  that 
of  other  oceans.  The  chief  phenomenon  that  marks  it  along  the  coast  of 
the  states  is  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Besides  the  regular  periodical  currents  produced  in  the  ocean  by  the 
tides,  various  others  arise  from  difierent  causes.^  The  waters  of  the  sea 
may  be  put  in  motion  by  an  external  impulse,  by  a  difiference  in  tempera- 
ture and  saltness,  by  the  periodical  meeting  of  the  polar  ice,  or  by  the 
inequality  of  evaporation  that  takes  place  in  difierent  latitudes.  Some- 
times several  of  these  causes  concur  in  producing  the  same  effect ;  at  others, 
their  actions  are  opposed  to  one  another,  and  their  efiects  wholly  or  partially 
destroyed.  Some  of  these  currents  constantly  follow  the  same  direction, 
others  are  subject  to  periodical  changes,  whilst  a  third  class  are  more  acci- 
dental. The  most  regular  and  extensive  current  on  the  globe  is  that  which 
constantly  flows  from  east  to  west,  between  the  tropics,  and  extends  on  each 
side  of  the  equator  to  about  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude. 

This  vast  current  necessarily  results  from  the  attraction  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  diumal  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  direction  of  the  trade  winds. 
Its  existence  is  incontestibly  proved  by  the  fact,  that  vessels  sailing  to  the 
westward,  are  always  ahead  of  their  reckoning ;  that  is,  their  real  situation, 
1^  determined  by  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  always  found  to 
be  west  of  that  estimated  from  the  rate  of  which  the  vessel  is  supposed  to 
sail,  as  impelled  by  the  wind  alone.  This  difference  of  situation  is  occa* 
jsioned  by  the  general  movement  of  the  waters  in  the  same  direction,  and  is, 
consequently,  the  proper  measure  of  the  current.     This  is  the  reason  why 

*  Major  Rennel  considers  the  winds  the  principal  cause  of  currents  in  the  ocean,  in 
which  opinion  he  is  supported  by  several  eminent  writers;  but  allowing  to  the  wind 
great  infiuence,  still  that  influence  is  not  sufficient  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  vaii* 
ons  and  contradictory  facts  which  are  recorded  concerning  these  mighty  streams. 
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Bavigaton,  in  sailing  from  Europe  to  America  and  the  West  India  Islands, 
make  the  latitude  of  the  Gaoaries,  and  then  shape  their  course  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  and  current  across  the  Atlantic. 

A  general  current  also  flows  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator.  This 
arises  from  the  increased  evaporation  in  the  equatorial  regions,  and  the 
aunnented  temperature  of  the  waters,  which  render  them  specifically 
lighter  than  those  of  the  ocean  in  higher  latitudes,  as  well  as  from  the 
iacreased  supplies  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  polar  ice ;  all  of  which 
render  these  currents  necessary  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  this  perpetu- 
ally circulating  fluid.  •  Their  existence  and  eflects  are  fully  attested  by  the 
enormous  masses  of  polar  ice,  which  they  convey  into  the  more  temperate 
regions  of  the  ocean,  and  which  sometimes  float  as  low  as  forty  degrees  of 
latitude. 

These  general  currents  are  greatly  modified,  and  changed  into  yarions 
directions  by  the  obstacles  they  enaounter  in  their  progress.  The  coast  of 
America,  and  the  nimierous  islands  with  which  it  is  flanked,  intercept  the 
general  current  of  the  Atlantic,  and  create  what  navigators  call  the  Gvlf 
Stream,  This  great  %current  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and,  sweeping 
roond  the  shores  of  that  gulf,  issues  with  accelerated  velocity  towards  the 
north,  by  the  channel  between  the  squthem  point  of  Florida  and  the  Bahama 
Islands.^  It  then  rolls  along  the  shore  of  Nor&  America,  diminishing  in 
velocity,  but  increasing  in  breadth,  till  it  reaches  the  great  bank  of  ^w- 
foandland.  There  it  suddenly  turns  towards  the  east  and  south-east,  and 
flows  with  still  decreasing  velocity,  towards  the  shores  of  Europe,  the 
Azores,  and  the  coasts  of  Africa.  Navigators  readily  distinguish  this 
current  hy  the  high  temperature  of  its  waters,  their  great  saltness,  their 
indiffo  color,  and  the  shoals  of  sea-weedt  that  cover  their  surface. 

luunboldt,  in  May,  1804,  observed  its  velocity  in  the  twenty-seventh 
degree  of  latitude,  and  found  it  about  eighty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours, 
tboogh  the  north  wind  blew  very  strongly  at  the  time  of  the  observation. 
When  it  issues  from  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  its  velocity  resembles  that  of  a 
torrent,  and  is  sometimes  five  miles  an  hour,  but  at  others  not  more  than 
three.    Between  the  nearest  point  of  Florida,  and  the  bank  of  Bahama,  the 

*  When  the  course  of  this  stream  is  stated  to  be  three  thousand  geographical  miles, 
tome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  force  with  which  it  issues  through  the  strait  of  Florida : 
t  fone  to  gMt  as  to  be  destructive  to  the  land  in  that  quarter.  On  the  north  side  or 
Mnrare  Bay,  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  average  nine  feet  a  year,  from  observations 
made  between  1804  and  1820,  and  at  Sullivan's  Island  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance 
u>  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the  sea  carried  away  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
Und  in  three  years ;  idiidi  destructive  power  arises  from  the  narrowness  of  the  strait, 
lad  the  great  volume  of  water  that  passes  through  it.  As  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait  of  Florida  is  thirty-six  nautic  miles  in  breadth,  and  the  annual  mean  velocity 
inborn  seventy«4liree  miles  per  day,  a  surface  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  square  miles  of  gull  water  will  be  poured  into  the  Atlantic  every  day,  or  about 
tvcHhirds  of  a  square  equatorial  degree. 

t  Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that  this  weed  is  produced  in  large  beds,  at  the  bottom  of  tfee 
oceui,  and  that  from  these  beds  it  is  detached  in  a  ripened  state,  and  collects  in  larve 
Basset  on  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  called  the  Sargasso,  or  Weedy  Sea.  Hans  Sloane,  m 
his  history  of  Jamaica,  quotes  many  authorities  for  the  weed's  being  found  on  the  shores 
of  the  Cape  Yerd  and  Canary  islands,  as  well  as  among  those  of  the  West  Indies,  and  Aat 
it  is  carried  to  sea,  b^  means  of  winds  and  currents.  The  opinion  of  Humboldt  appears 
to  aceoont  more  satisfactorily  for  the  acccmiulation  of  such  vast  masses  than  (hat  of  tha 
teoriaa  of  Jamaica. 
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breadth  is  only  fifteen  leagues,  but  a  few  degrees  further  north,  it  is  seven 
teen ;  in  the  parallel  of  Charleston  it  is  from  forty  to  fifty  leagues  in  breadth , 
and  in  latitude  forty  degrees  and  twenty-five  minutes,  this  is  increased  to 
nearly  eighty  leagues.  The  waters  of  the  torrid  zone,  being  thus  forcibly 
impeUed  towards  the  north-east,  preserve  their  high  temperature  to  such  a 
degree,  that,  in  latitude  forty  and  forty-one  degrees,  it  has  been  found  to 
be  seventy-two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  while  out  of  the  current  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  was  only  sixty-three  degrees. 

In  the  parallel  of  New  York  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  sea  in  latitude  eighteen  degrees.  When  the  current  reaches 
the  western  islands  of  the  Azores,  where  the  breadth  is  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  leagues,  the  waters  still  preserve  a  part  of  the  impulsion  they 
receive  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  nearly  one  thousand  leagues  distant.  Hence 
the  current  proceeds  to  the  Canaries  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the 
latitude  of  Cape  Blanco,  where  the  wmters  flow  towards  the  south-west, 
they  mingle  with  the  current  of  the  tropics,  and  recommence  their  tour  from 
east  to  west. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  between  the  eleventh 
and  forty-third  degrees,  are  constantly  drawn  by  currents  into  a  kind  of 
whirlpool ;  and  if  a  drop  of  these  waters  be  supposed  to  return  precisely  to 
the  place  from  which  it  commenced  its  motion,  Humboldt  has  calcu- 
lated, from  the  known  velocity  of  the  current,  that  it  would  require  two 
years  and  ten  months  to  complete  its  circuit  of  three  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred leagues. 

'  A  boat,'  he  observes,  '  which  may  be  supposed  to  receive  no  impulsion 
from  the  winds,  would  require  thirteen  months  from  the  Canary  Islands,  to 
reach  the  coast  of  Caraccas,  ten  months  to  make  the  tour  of  the  Grulf  of 
Mexico  and  reach  the  Tortoise  Shoals,  ^opposite  the  port  of  Havana, 
while  forty  or  fifty  days  might  be  sufficient  to  carry  it  from  the  straits  of 
Florida  to  the  bank  of  Newfoundland.  Estimating  the  velocity  of  the  wa- 
ter at  seven  or  eight  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  their  progress  from  this 
bank  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  it  would  require  ten  or  eleven  months  for  this 
last  distance.  Such  are  the  efiects  of  this  slow  but  regular  motion,  which 
agitates  the  waters  of  the  ocean.'  The  Gulf  Stream  furnished  lo  Christo- 
pher Columbus  indications  of  the  existence  of  land  to  the  west.  This 
current  had  carried  upon  the  Azores  the  bodies  of  two  men  of  ail  unknown 
race,  and  pieces  of  bamboo  of  an  enormous  size.  In  latitude  forty-five 
or  fifty  degrees,  near  Bonnet  Flamand,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
flows  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east,  towards  the  coast  of  Europe. 
It  deposits  upon  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Norway,  trees  and  fruits  belong- 
ing to  the  torrid  zone.  Remains  of  a  vessel  burnt  at  Jamaica  were  found 
upon  the  coast  of  Scotland.  It  is  likewise  this  river  of  the  Atlantic  which 
annually  throws  the  fruits  of  the  West  Indies  upon  the  shore  of  Norway.  - 

The  Pacific  is  also  one  of  the  great  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  By 
treaties  with  Spain  and  Russia  our  government  possesses  sovereignty  along 
the  Pacific  ocean  from  latitude  forty-two  degrees  to  fifty -four  degrees  and 
forty  minutes,  which  is  equal  to  about  eight  hundred  and  eighty  statute 
miles.  This  great  ocean  extends  from  Beering's  Straits  to  the  antarctic 
circle,  a  distance  of  three  thousand  two  hundred  leagues,  and  from  Asia 
and  New  Holland  to  America.  It  is  separated  from  the  Atlantic  and  Ant- 
arctic oceans  only  by  imaginary  lines.    Its  extreme  breadth,  a  little  north  of 
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the  eqnator,  is  four  thousand  6ve  hundred  and  fifty  leagues ;  hetween  South 
America  and  New  Holland,  latitude  thirty  degrees  south,  it  is  two  thousand 
BJae  hundred  and  seventy  leagues.  It  contains  an  immense  numher  of 
blanda  spread  over  its  surface,  particularly  between  latitude  thirty  degrees 
north  and  fifty  degrees  south,  to  which  modem  geographers  have  given  the 

funeral  appellation  of  Oceanica.  It  was  first  called  the  SotUh  &a  by  the 
aropean  navigators  who  entered  it  from  the  north.  Magellan  gave  it  the 
name  of  Pacific,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  calms  which  he  experienc- 
ed in  it ;  but  it  by  no  means  deserves  the  name,  as  it  is  remarkable  for 
the  fury  of  its  storms,  and  the  agitation  of  its  waters.  The  trade-winds, 
which  constantly  blow  between  the  tropics,  render  the  passage  from  the 
irestern  coast  of  America  to  Asia  very  short ;  but  the  return  is  proportion- 
ately difficult.  The  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans  who  entered  the 
Pacific,  which  they  did  from  the  east.  Balboa,  in  1513,  discovered  it  from 
the  summit  of  the  mountains  which  traverse  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Ma- 
gellan sailed  across  it  from  east  to  west  in  1521.^ 

The  Pacific,  by  its  general  motion,  retreats  from  the  coast  of  America, 
and  flows  from  east  to  west ;  and  this  motion  is  very  powerfiil  in  the  vast 
and  uninterrupted  extent  of  that  sea.  Near  Cape  Corriantes,  in  Peru,  the 
sea  appears  to  flow  from  the  land  by  this  single  cause.  Ships  are  carried 
wid)  rapidity  from  the  port  of  Acapuico,  in  Mexico,  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 
But  in  order  to  return,  they  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  north  of  tne  tropics,  to 
seek  the  polar  current,  and  the  .  variable  winds.  On  the  other  side,  the 
8oudi  polar  current,  finding  no  land  to  impede  it,  carries  along  with  it  the 
polar  ice  even  to  the  latitude  where  the  motion  of  the  tropical  current  be- 
idos  to  be  felt.  This  is  the  reason  why,  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
floating  pieces  of  ice  are  met  with  at  fifty  and  even  at  forty  degrees. 

In  its  motion  towards  the  west,  the  racific  is  impeded  by  an  immense 
archipelago  of  flats,  islands,  submarine  mountains,  and  even  land  of  con- 
siderable extent;  it  penetrates  into  this  labyrinth,  and  there  forms  one 
current  after  another.  The  direction  which  the  principal  of  these  currents 
observe,  is  conformable  to  the  general  motion  towards  the  west.  But,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  inequalities  of  the  basin  of  the  sea,  the  coasts,  and 

*Ma^1lan  set  sail  from  Europe  in  September,  1519,  with  five  ships,  -with  the  intention 
by  sailiAg  west  and  south,  and  foUowing  a  coarse  never  before  attempted,  to  try  to  make 
ibe  3folacca  Islands  at  least,  by  an  entirely  new  passage.  Reaching  first  a  southern  part 
of  the  South  American  Continent,  where  he  rested  for  the  winter  and  refreshed  his  fol- 
Knrers,  he  letsorely  proceeded  still  soatherly ;  and  in  the  October  following,  first  disco- 
rered  the  strait  which  now  bears  his  name.  Neither  the  dangerous  currents  of  this 
tempesmous  region,  however,  nor  the  unknown  nautical  terrors  of  the  stormy  Cti^ie 
Hon,  coaM  damp  the  ardor  of  this  bold  adventi&!er ;  and  having  at  length  surmounted 
lU  the  difficulties  of  the  strait,  and  cleared  the  wild  shores  by  which  thev  were  sur* 
noaded,  Magellan  and  his  discovery  ships  first  emerged  into  the  great  South  Sea. 

Sea-nwm,  abnost  boundless,  the  great  delight  of  the  sailor,  together  with  steady 
breezes  and  salubrious  weather,  carried  these  first  adventurers  on  into  this  new  region, 
▼ith  hi^  hopes,  and  spirits  dancing  as  the  waves  over  which  they  rode.  Finding  that 
the  stream  of  wind  which  so  pleasingly  wailed  them  into  a  warmer  climate,  followed 
the  coone  of  the  sun  and  blew  steadily  in  one  direction,  in  that  manner  which  in  aU 
amJUr  cases  has  since  been  denominated  trade*wind ;  and  that,  favored  by  this  breeze, 
the  trader  and  his  companions  proceeded  on  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  beyond  their 
most  saosnine  expectations,  the  sea  and  sky  seemed  to  Magellan  equally  to  be  at  peace 
vilh  each  other  and  with  Uie  hopeful  manner  who  had  intrusted  himself  to  both ;  and 
thinking  this  unexplored  world  of  waters  worthy  to  be  called  a  Padjic  Oeetm^  he  gave  it 
the  name,  which,  however  inappropriate,  it  will  probably  forever  retain. 
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the  chains  of  submarine  mountains,  sometimes  turn  these  currents  toward 
the  north  or  south.  We  may  easily  conceive  that  a  strong  repercussion  of 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  in  consequence  of  their  meeting  with  a  hirge  mass 
of  land,  (as  New  South  Wales,)  may  even  produce  a  counter  current, 
which  will  return  towards  the  east,  and  which,  by  breaking,  will  also  pro- 
duce other  currents,  adverse  and  dangerous  to  navigators,  and  such  as  were 
encountered  by  Cook  and  La  Perouse. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Asia.  Beering's  Straits 
connects  it  with  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  line  which  indicates  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-seventh  eastern  meridian,  arbitrarily  separates  it  from 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Geographers  divide  the  Pacific  into  the  northern  and 
southern,  the  equator  being  the  line  of  denutfcation.  This  ocean  occupies 
fifty  millions  of  square  miles ;  nearly  one  fourth  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
^ooe.  It  covers  diree  times  the  extent  of  the  Indian,  and  twice  the  extent 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


GENEBLAL  REMARKS  ON  OCEANSL 

The  bed  of  the  ocean  is  diversified  by  the  same  inequalities  that  are  exhibited  on  the 
surface  of  the  land.  Its  greatest  depth  that  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  is 
seven  thousand  two  hondr^  feet.  Its  mean  depth  is  a  little  over  three  thoosand  feet  ■ 
aboat  the  same  as  the  mean  heights  of  the  coDtinents  and  islands  above  its  sniiace. 
Parts  of  the  sea  difier  ia  saltness,  bat  the  difference  is  slight.  Though  more  bitter  than 
that  at  a  considerable  depth,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  water  of  the  surface  is  less 
salt.  Inland  seas  are  less  salt  than  the  main  ocean,  on  account  of  the  large  volumes  of 
fresh  water  emptied  into  them.  The  coldness  of  the  polar  seas  occasioms  a  more  rapid 
deposit  of  the  saline  substances,  and  renders  them  more  salt  than  those  of  the  equator. 
Various  theories  have  been  formed  to  account  for  the  saltness  of  the  sea ;  one  attributes 
it  to  the  existence  of  primitive  beds  of  salt  at  its  bottom,  another  to  the  corruption  of 
vegetable  and  animal  matter  carried  into  it  by  rivers.  A  third  theory  considers  the 
ocean  as  the  residue  of  a  primitive  fluid,  which,  after  depositing  all  the  substances  of 
which  the  earth  is  composed,  retained  the  saline  prindple.  Sea-water  is  freed  from  its 
salt  only  by  distillation. 

In  the  open  ocean,  the  prevailing  color  is  a  deep  greenish  blue ;  other  shades  ob- 
served in  the  different  seas  seem  to  be  owing  to  local  causes.  In  shoal  places  the  water 
takes  a  lighter  hue.  The  luminous  appearance  of  the  sea  by  night  is  a  magnificent  phe- 
nomenon, that  has  not  yet  been  entirely  explained.  The  great  divisions  of  the  sea  are 
inhabited  by  their  peculiar  fish,  and  frequented  by  peculiar  species  of  birds.  The  level 
of  the  sea  is,  generally  speaking,  every  where  the  same ;  though  exceptions  to  this  rule 
ara^sometimes  found  m  land-locked  bays  and  gulfs,  where  the  waters  become  accoma- 
lated  and  stand  higher  than  in  the  open  ocean. 
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CHAPTER  Xm.— SOIL. 

EviRT  variety  of  soil  is  found  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  an  accurate  general  estimate  is  not  of  course  to  be  formed.  We  will 
first  describe  that  portion  of  the  country  known  as  the  Atlantic  Slope. 
Next  to  the  ocean  are  salt  meadows  or  marshes,  but  little  elevated  above 
the  water,  towards  which,  their  surface  has  a  very  slight  inclination.  They 
are  covered  with  a  peculiar  reddish  grass,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in 
height,  growing  very  thick,  and  forming  with  its  roots  a  compact  turf  or 
swvd,  which  is  only  cut  with  a  sharp  instrument  and  by  considerable 
force.  These  meadows  are  overflowed  by  the  salt  water  a  few  inches  deep, 
several  times  every  spring,  and  to  this  their  peculiar  character  is  attributed ; 
for  when  the  water  is  kept  from  them  by  dikes,  the  upland  grasses  take  root, 
the  turf  loses  its  tenacitiTand  crumbles,  and  in  a  few  years  their  appearance 
is  entirely  changed.  A  slope  of  about  six  feet  in  two  or  three  rods  lies 
between  these  meadows  and  low  water  mark ;  this  is  covered  with  a  coarse 
tall  grass  called  sedge,  which  requires  the  returns  of  the  daily  tides  to  bring 
it  10  maturity. 

Adjoining  the  salt  meadows,  and  on  the  same  level,  at  the  farthest  extent 
of  the  overflowing  of  the  spring  tides,  fresh  meadows  immediately  com* 
iDence,  which  generally  extend  to  the  upland ;  sometimes,  however,  there 
is  an  interval  of  wet  ground  covered  with  bushes,  or  a  swamp  between 
them  and  the  upland.  They  are  wet,  and  usually  too  soft  to  bear  a  wagon. 
Similar  meadows  are  sometimes  found  several  miles  from  any  salt  meadows 
or  salt  water,  and  generally  at  the  heads  of  rivers,  where  the  face  of  the 
country  is  level.  These  meadows  bear  a  general  resemblance,  all  being 
covered  with  wild  grass,  varying  in  height  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  inches, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  soil ;  the  more  water  there  is,  the 
more  rank  becomes  the  growth  of  the  grass,  until  flags  and  rushes  take  its 
place.  The  meadows  are  much  lower  than  the  upland,  and  were  evidently 
formed  by  the  agency  of  water,  depositing  an  alluvion  composed  of  the  fine 
particles  from  the  high  grounds,  and  decayed  vegetable  matter.  When 
drained  by  means  of  ditches,  they  become  hard,  will  produce  cultivated 
grass,  ajid  even  trees,  and  will  in  a  few  years  lose  all  their  former  features, 
except  their  low  situation  and  level  aspect. 

Trie  soil  of  this  section  is  to  a  great  extent  sandy ;  very  light  therefore, 
and  sometimes  barren,  more  especially  near  the  coast,  where  there  are 
mach  marsh  land,  and  extensive  swamps.  In  many  places  these  swamps 
are  covered  with  an  impenetrable  growth  of  timber,  especially  of  the  cypress, 
and  some  species  of  tlie  pine,  which  are  favored  by  the  deep  clayed  soil, 
vith  its  rich  annual  deposit ;  Louisiana,  towards  the  sea,  exhibits  a  great 
breadth  of  this  country  through  its  whole  extent.  Along  the  rivers  a  rich 
clay  is  found  in  considerable  quantities ;  many  fertile  spots  are  likewise 
interspersed  among  the  sands,  and  the  land  generally  improves  as  it  ap- 
proacnes  the  mountains.  The  best  soil  is  in  the  central  portions  of  the 
slope.  In  the  alluvial  district  of  Louisiana  the  soil  is,  for  the  most  part, 
deep  and  rich ;  it  is  abo  strong  and  vigorous  on  the  Red  river.  Along  tha 
11 
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range  of  the  Apalachiau  Mountains  a  thin  and  poor  soil  prevails,  mingled, 
however,  with  many  rich  and  productive  valleys.  In  the  northern  portion 
of  it  is  a  considerable  extent  of  hilly,  flinty,  and  consequently  barren  land. 

When  we  cross  the  mountains,  and  come  to  the  slope  descending  to  the 
Mississippi,  we  survey  a  large  extent  of  country  almost  universally  fertile 
and  divided,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  into  the  thickly  timbered,  the 
barren,  and  the  prairie  country.  In  the  first  division  every  traveller  re- 
I  marks  a  grandeur  in  the  form  and  size  of  llxe  trees,  a  depth  of  verdure  in 
the  foliage,  and  a  luxuriance  of  growth  of  every  sort,  that  distinguish  this 
country  from  other  regions.  The  trees  are  large,  tall,  and  rise  aloft  free 
from  branches,  like  columns.  In  the  richer  lands  they  are  generally 
wreathed  with  a  drapery  of  ivy,  bignonia,  grape  vines,  or  other  creepers. 
Intermingled  with  the  foliage  of  the  trees  are  the  broad  leaves  of  the  grape 
vines,  with  trunks  occasionally  as  large  as  the  human  body.  Sometimes 
the  forests  are  entirely  free  from  undergromh ;  at  others,  the  only  shrub 
is  the  graceful  and  splendid  papaw ;  but  often,  particularly  in  the  richer 
alluvions  of  th<>  south,  beneath  the  trees,  are  impenetrable  cane  brakes,  and 
a  tangle  of  brambles,  briars,  vines,  and  every  sort  of  weed. 

The  country  denominated  barrens  has  a  very  distinct  and  singular  con- 
figuration. It  has  usually  a  surface  gently  undulating,  in  long  and  uniform 
ridges.  The  soil  is  generally  of  a  clayey  texture,  of  a  reddish  or  grayish 
color,  covered  with  tall,  coarse  grass.  The  trees  are  thinly  scattered,  seldom 
either  large  or  dwarfish.  They  are  chiefly  oaks,  and  have  an  appearance 
peculiar  to  the  region  they  inhabit.  The  general  quality  of  the  land  seldom 
exceeds  the  third  rate ;  but  in  the  proper  latitudes,  it  is  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  wheat  and  fruit  trees.  On  the  little  elevations  of  the  barrens, 
trees  and  grass  grow ;  but  grass  and  weeds  are  the  only  occupants  of  the 
low  grounds.  The  soil  of  the  barrens  is  alluvial  to  a  greater  or  less  depth, 
though  on  some  of  the  highest  points  there  is  very  little ;  and  the  lower 
the  ground  the  deeper  the  alluvion.  On  the  elevations,  when  there  is  no 
alluvion,  a  stifi*  blue  clay  is  found,  without  pebbles.  On  the  little  ridges, 
where  the  dampness  is  not  too  great,  the  oak  or  the  hickory  has  taken 
possession,  and  there  grows  to  a  moderate  height  in  clusters ;  on  the  low 
lands  the  soil  is  too  wet  and  the  grass  too  thick  for  such  a  growth. 

The  barrens  then  are  natural  meadows,  covered  with  tall  coarse  grass, 
varying  in  extent  and  figure,  with  here  and  there  a  piece  of  elevated  ground, 
decked  with  a  cluster  of  trees ;  add  to  this,  a  reddish  stream  running  through 
ground  but  little  lower  than  the  surrounding  plain,  and  you  have  the  picture 
complete.  There  are  large  districts  of  this  description  in  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Alabama ;  they  are  common  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  are 
found  more  or  less  over  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  This  region 
.  and  the  bushy  prairies,  abound  in  those  singular  cavities  called  sink-holes, 
which  are  generally  in  the  shape  of  inverted  cones,  from  ten  to  seventy  feet 
in  depth,  and  at  the  top  from  sixty  to  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference. 
Willows  and  other  aquatic  vegetables  grow  at  the  sides  and  bottom.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  these  cavities  are  caused  by  running  waters,  which 
find  their  way  through  the  limestone  cavities  beneath  the  upper  stratum 
of  the  soil. 

The  remaining  surface  is  that  of  the  prairies,  and  this  is  by  far  the  most 
extensive.  These  may  be  classed  under  three  general  divisions,  though 
they  have  great  diversity  of  aspect ;  the  heathy,  or  bushy ;  the  alluvial,  or 
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wet;  and  the  dry,  or  rolling  prairies.     The  bushy  prairies  seem  to  be  in- 

wtmediate  between  the  barrens  and  the  alluvial  prairies.     They  have 

spymgBj  abound  in  bushes  and  shrubs,  with  grape  vines,  and  in  the  summer 

vm.  a  great  rariety  of  flowers ;  the  bushes  are  often  overtopped  with  the 

^minon  hop  vine.     Prairies  of  this  description  are  very  common  in  Illinois, 

Jiississippi,  and  Indiana,  and  they  occur  among  the  other  prairies  to  a 

considerable  distance  towards   the  Chippewayan   Mountains.     The  dry 

prairies  are  for  the  most  part  without  springs,  and  destitute  of  all  vegetation 

except  weeds,  flowering  plants,  and  grass.     To  the  sight  they  are  nearly 

lerel,  but  their  inclination  is  proved  by  the  quick  motion  of  the  water 

courses.    This  class  of  prairies  is  by  far  the  most  extensive.     Here  are  thb 

liaants  of  the  buffaloes,  and  here  the  traveller  may  wander  for  days  without 

wood  or  water,  and  the  horizon  on  every  side  sinking  to  contact  with  the 

grass. 

The  alluvial  or  wet  prairies  form  the  last  and  smallest  division.  They 
occur  generally  on  the  margins  of  water  courses,  though  they  are  sometimes 
found  with  aU  their  distinctive  peculiarities,  far  from  the  points  where 
waters  run  at  present  They  are  commonly  basins,  and  their  outline  is 
strongly  marked ;  their  soil  is  black,  deep,  triable,  and  wonderfully  rich. 
Native  grasses  s{Ming  on  them  in  singular  luxuriance,  rising  to  a  great 
height,  but  they  are  too  loamy  for  the  cultivated  grasses.  In  proper  lati- 
tudes they  are  excellent  for  wheat  and  maize.  Still  more  than  the  rolling 
prairies,  Uiey  appear  to  the  eye  a  dead  level,  though  they  have  slight  in- 
clinations and  depressions ;  yet  from  the  general  equality,  and  immense 
amount  of  vegetation,  small  ponds  and  bayous  are  formed  there,  which  fill 
from  the  rivers  and  rains,  and  are  only  exhausted  during  the  intense  heats 
of  summer,  by  evaporation. 

In  the  alluvial  prairies  that  are  connected  with  the  rivers,  these  ponds 
are  filled  in  the  season  of  high  waters  with  fish  of  various  kinds ;  as  the 
water  becomes  low,  and  their  course  connecting  with  the  river  become  dry, 
the  fish  are  taken  by  cartloads  among  the  high  grass,  where  the  water  is 
three  or  four  feet  deep.  When  the  waters  evaporate,  the  fish  Jie,  and 
thousands  of  buzzards  are  unable  to  prevent  them  from  polluting  the  air. 
This  decayed  matter  seriously  affects  the  salubrity  of  the  climate. 

Along  these  rich  plains,  herds  of  deer  are  seen,  flying  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  wind,  or  feeding  quietly  with  the  domestic  cattle.  In  the  spring  and 
autumn,  water-fowl  in  innumerable  flocks  hover  about  the  ponds  and  lakes 
of  these  prairies,  to  feast  on  the  oily  seeds  of  the  plants  and  grasses. 
During  the  months  of  vegetation,  the  richer  prairies  are  blooming  with 
flowers,  of  whose  variety,  number,  forms,  hues,  and  odors,  description  can 
furnish  no  adequate  idea.  Most  of  the  prairie  plants  have  tall  and  arrowy 
stems,  with  spiked  or  tassellated  heads,  and  the  flowers  have  great  size, 
gaudiness  and  splendor,  without  much  delicacy  or  fragrance.  In  the  spring 
iheir  prevailing  color  is  bluish  purple ;  in  mid-summer,  red  mingled  with 
yellow ;  in  autumn,  the  flowers  are  large,  generally  of  the  helianthus  shape, 
and  of  a  rich  golden  color. 

The  northern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  and  Erie,  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Huron,  and  the  general  surface  of  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois, 
W  the  Mississippi,  afibrd  a  highly  productive  soil.  More  to  the  south- 
^'wd,  the  extended  valley  of  the  Tennessee  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  portion? 
of  the  republic ;  and  the  same  fertility  extends  itself  beyond  the  Mississipp 
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below.the  Missouri,  until  it  is  checked  by  the  Ozark  Mountains,  whose 
proUuctiVe  portion  is  confined  to  the  valleys.  To  the  west  of  these  moun- 
tain^, ahd  of  the  Missouri,  the  soil  becomes  less  and  less  fertile,  till  we 
reach  the  Great  American  Desert,  which  has  already  been  described.  The 
eastern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  southern  coast  of  Lake  Superior, 
are  either  sandy  or  rocky,  and  generally  barren. 

Among  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  sheltered  and  fertile  valleys,  though 
their  summits  are  of  course  rocky,  sterile,  and  covered  with  snow  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  timber  in  the  mountains  is  pine,  spruce,  fir,  and  other 
terebinthines.  Though  deficient  in  timber,  the  terrace  plains  below  have 
generally  a  fine  soil.  The  prairies,  like  those  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
are  covered  with  coarse  grass  and  a  variety  of  beautiful  flowers.  Among 
the  prairie  plants  are  two  or  three  kinds  of  roots,  which  furnish  food  to  the 
savages.  Wild  sage  is  found  in  abundance ;  it  grows  of  the  size  and  height 
of  a  small  tree,  and  on  these  extensive  plains  is  one  of  the  principal  articles 
of  fuel.  For  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior,  the  seashore  is 
skirted  with  deep  and  thick  forests  of  evergreen.  On  the  whole,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  few  countries  on  the  earth  have  a  more  fertile  soil,  than  the 
valleys  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

*  In  estimating  the  quality  of  new  lands  in  America,'  says  Dr.  Dwight, 
*  serious  errors  are  very  commonly  entertained,  from  want  of  due  attention 
to  the  following  fact :  Wherever  the  forest  has  been  undisturbed  by  fire, 
they  have  accumulated,  by  shedding  their  foliage  through  a  long  succession 
of  ages,  and  by  their  own  decay,  a  covering  of  vegetable  mould  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  deep,  and  sometimes  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four.  This 
mould  is  the  best  of  all  soils,  and  eminently  friendly  to  every  species  of 
vegetation.  It  is,  indeed,  no  other  than  a  mere  mass  of  manure,  and  that 
of  the  very  best  kind,  converted  into  mould  ;  and  so  long  as  it  remains  in 
considerable  quantities,  all  grounds  produce  plentifully.  Unless  a  proper 
allowance  be  made,  therefore,  when  we  are  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
quality  of  soils,  for  the  efficacy  of  this  mould,  which,  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tion has  extended,  is  not  often  done,  those  on  which  it  abounds  will  be  of 
course  overrated.  On  the  contrary,  where  it  does  not  abound,  the  quality 
of  the  soil  will,  in  a  comparative  view,  be  underi;ated.  Hence  all  maple 
lands  which,  from  their  moisture,  are  incapable  of  being  burnt,  are  consi- 
dered as  more  fertile  than  they  ultimately  prove ;  while  oak,  and  even  pine 
lands,  are,  almost  of  course,  regarded  as  being  less  fertile.  The  maple  lands 
in  Ballston  are  found  to  produce  wheat  in  smaller  quantities,  and  of  a 
worse  quality,  than  the  inhabitants,  misled  by  the  exhuberance  of  their  first 
crops,  expected.  Their  pine  lands,  on  the  contrary,  yield  more  and  better 
wheat  than,  till  very  lately,  they  could  have  been  induced  to  believe.  The 
same  things  severally  are  true,  as  I  have  already  observed,  of  the  oak  and 
maple  lands  in  the  county  of  Ontario. 

*  From  this  source  it  has  arisen  that  all  the  unburn t  new  lands  in  the 
northern,  middle,  southern,  and  western  states,  have  been,  and  still  are, 
uniformly  valued  beyond  their  real  worth.  When  the  tract  on  the  moun- 
tains in  Massachusetts  was  first  settled,  the  same  luxuriant  fertility  was 
attributed  to  it  which  has  since  characterized  Kentucky.  About  the  same 
time  it  was  ascribed  to  the  Valley  of  Housatonic,  in  the  county  of  Berkshire. 
From  these  tracts  it  was  transferred  to  the  lands  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  on   the   Connecticut;   and   from   thence  to   those  in  Vermont, 
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00  the  western  side  of  the  Green  Mountains.  From  these  regions 
ibe  paradise  has  travelled  to  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  to  New  Connecticut,  to  Upper  Canada,  to  the  countries  on  the  Ohio, 
to  the  south-western  territory,  and  is  now  making  its  progress  over  the 
Mississippi  into  the  newly  purchased  regions  of  Louisiana.  The  accounts 
giTen  of  all  these  countries,  successively,  were  extensively  true,  but  the 
conclusions  which  were  deduced  from  them  were,  in  a  great  measure,  er- 
roneous. So  long  as  this  mould  remains,  the  produce  will  be  regularly 
great,  and  that  with  very  imperfect  cultivation, — for  the  mould  in  its  native 
state  is  so  soft  and  light,  as  scarcely  to  need  the  aid  of  the  plough.  But 
this  mould,  aAer  a  length  of  time,  will  be  dissipated.  Where  lands  are 
coDtiaually  ploughed,  it  is  soon  lost ;  on  those  which  are  covered  with  grass 
from  the  beginning,  it  is  preserved  through  a  considerable  period.  At 
length,  however,  every  appearance  of  its  efficacy,  and  even  of  its  existence, 
Tanishes. 

•The  true  object  of  inquiry,  whenever  the. quality  of  a  soil  is  to  be  esti- 
mated, is  the  nature  of  the  earth  immediately  beneath  the  vegetable  mould, 
for  this,  in  every  case,  will  ultimately  be  the  soil.  If  this  is  capable  of 
being  rendered,  oy  skilful  cultivation,  regularly  productive,  the  soil  is  good; 
if  not,  it  is  poor.  With  this  object  in -view,  I  have  formed  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed above,  concerning  the  country  under  discussion.  Throughout 
most  of  this  tract,  the  earth  beneath  the  mquld  is  an  excellent  soil.  The 
mould  itself  will  speedily  be  gone.  It  is  wisely  and  kindly  provided  by 
the  Creator,  to  answer  the  immediate  calls  of  the  first  settlers.  These  are 
of  course  few  and  poor, — are  embarrassed  by  many  wants  and  difficulties, 
and  need  their  time  and  labor  to  build  their  houses,  bams,  and  inclosures, 
as  well  as  to  procure,  with  extreme  inconvenience,  many  articles  of  neces- 
sity and  comfort,  which  are  obtained  in  older  settlements  vnthout  labor  or 
time.  To  them  it  is  a  complete  and  ample  manure,  on  which  whatever  is 
sown  springs  with  vigor,  and  produces,  almost  without  toil  or  skill,  a  plen- 
tifbl  harvest.  But  it  was  not  intended  to  be  permanent ;  it  is  not  even 
desirable  that  it  should  be.  To  intemipt,  or  even  to  slacken,  the  regular 
labor  of  man  materially,  is  to  do  him  an  injury.  One  of  the  prime  bles- 
sings of  temperate  climates  is  this,  that  they  yield  amply  to  skilful  labor, 
and  without  it  yield  little  or  nothing.  Where  such  is  the  fact,  energy  and 
eflbrt  wiU  follow,  and  all  their  inestimable  consequences.  Where  coun- 
tries are  radically  barren,  man  will  despair.' 

We  will  now  give  a  brief  description  of  the  soil  of  each  of  the  states, 
commencing  vrith  the  north-eastern  divisions.  The  soil  of  Maine  in 
general,  when  properly  fitted  to  receive  the  seed,  is  friendly  to  the 
growth  of  Indian  com,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  hemp,  and  flax,  as  well  as 
to  the  production  of  almost  all  kinds  of  culinary  roots  and  plants ;  wheat 
is  also  grown,  but  not  in  large  quantities.  Excellent  potatoes  are  raised 
in  great  quantities.  For  the  most  part,  the  lands  are  easily  cleared,  having 
very  little  underwood.  The  natural  productions  consist  of  white  pine  and 
iproce  trees  in  large  quantities,  suitable  for  masts,  boards,  and  shingles ; 
iiul  also  of  maple,  beech,  white  and  grey  oak,  and  yellow  birch.  The 
land  between  tne  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers  is  well  adapted  to  the 
porposes  of  agriculture,  and  is  excellent  for  grazing.  With  good  cultiva- 
^00,  land  of  average  quality  yields  forty  bushels  of  maize  to  the  acre, 
from  twenty  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  from  one  to  three  tons  of  hay. 
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Apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees,  flourish;   the  peach  tree  does  hot 
thrive. 

The  soil  of  New  Hampshire,  near  the  seacoast,  is  in  many  places  sandy ; 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  it  is  generally  good,  and  in  the  valleys  among 
the  mountains,  which  are  rich  on  the  brows,  and  usually  covered  with 
timber.  The  river  land  is  most  esteemed,  producing  every  kind  of  grain 
in  the  utmost  perfection ;  but  it  is  not  so  good  for  pasture  as  the  uplands. 
In  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  state,  the  soil  is  distinguished  by  the  various 
icinds  of  timber  which  grow  upon  it ;  thus,  white  oak  land  is  hard  and 
stony,  the  undergrowth  consisting  of  brakes  and  fern ;  black  and  yellow 
birch,  white  ash,  elm,  and  alder,  are  indications  of  a  good  soil,  deep,  rich 
and  moist,  which  will  admit  grass  and  grain  witbout  ploughing ;  red  oak 
and  white  birch  are  signs  of  strong  land.  Agriculture  is,  and  always  will 
be,  the  chief  business  of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire.  Apples  and  pears 
are  fruits  the  most  commonly  cultivated,  and  no  husbandman  thinks  his 
fapn  complete  without  an  orchard. 

A  large  portion  of  Vermont  state  is  fertile,  and  adapted  to  the  various 
purposes  of  agriculture.  The  soil  is  generally  deep,  rich,  moist,  of  a  dark 
color,  loamy,  and  seldom  parched  with  drought.  On  the  border  of  the 
stream  it  is  alluvial,  and  the  richest  in  the  state  ;  though  some  of  the  up- 
lands almost  equal  it  in  fertility.  Wheat  is  extensively  cultivated,  particu- 
larly on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains.  Barley,  rye,  oats,  peas,  flax,  and 
potatoes,  flourish  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Inaian  com  also  thrives,  and 
apples  are  abundant.  Much  of  the  land  among  the  mountains  is  excellent 
for  grazing,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  annually  sent  out  of  the  state 
for  sale. 

No  extensive  alluvial  tracts  occur  in  Massachusetts;  although  limited 
patches  of  this  stratum  are  sometimes  found  on  the  banks  of  every  stream, 
and,  with  the  adjoining  elevated  woodland  and  pasture  ground,  constitute 
many  of  the  richest  farms  in  the  state.  There  are  numerous  uncultivated 
swamps,  however,  for  ages  the  reservoir  of  rich  soil,  that  may  be  reclaimed 
with  considerable  labor  and  expense,  which  they  will  amply  repay  by  their 
singular  fertility.  The  soil  of  Massachusetts  is  chiefly  diluvial,  of  all 
soils  the  most  unfriendly  to  rich  vegetation,  though  capable  of  being  made 
rich  by  clearing  away  its  stone,  and  the  extensive  use  of  manure.  The 
diluvium  is  most  abundant  in  the  south-east  parts  of  the  stata,  almost  en- 
tirely overspreading  the  counties  of  Plymouth,  Barnstable,  Duke's  and 
Nantucket.  Toward  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod,  and  on  the  Island  of  Nan- 
tucket, this  stratum  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  sand.  The  most  ex- 
tensive tertiary  formation  in  the  state  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut'. Here  also  are  found  tracts,  from  which  the  diluvium  and  tertiary 
have  been  swept  away,  and  which  exhibit  the  reddish  aspect  that  charac- 
terises the  red  sand-stone  formation.  This  soil  is  of  a  superior  quality, 
and  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  fruit. 

The  soil  of  Rhode  Island  is  various,  and  a  great  part  of  it  good  ;  though 
better  adapted  for  grazing  than  for  grain.  The  north-western  parts  of  the 
state  are  rocky  and  barren ;  but  the  tract  in  the  neighborhood  of  Narragan- 
set  Bay  is  excellent  pasture  land,  and  is  inhabited  by  wealthy  farmers, 
who  raise  some  of  the  finest  neat  cattle  in  America.  The  ground  is  well 
cultivated,  and  produces  Indian  corn,  rye,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  (though  not 
QDOUgh  for  home  consumption,)  fruits  and  vegetables,  in  great  abundance. 
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The  soil  of  Connecticut  is  generally  rich  and  well  watered,  and  the  whole 
state  resembles  a  cultivated  garden.  In  the  central  valley  of  the  Connecti- 
cut river,  and  in  the  valleys  of  its  tributary  streams,  large  accumula- 
tioDs  of  alluvial  deposit  have  formed  extensive  plains  and  meadows.  The 
soil  is  adapted  to  Indian  corn,  rye,  wheat,  and  flax;  orchards  are  numerous, 
and  of  late  years,  tobacco  has  also  been  raised  in  not  inconsiderable  quan- 
tities. Much  of  the  land,  however,  is  better  for  grazing  than  tillage;  and 
the  beef,  pork,  butter  and  cheese,  of  Connecticut,  are  equal  to  any  in  the 
world.     The  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  river  are  uncommonly  rich. 

The  soil  of  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  New  York,  is  dry  and 
grarelly,  intermixed  with  loam ;  the  mountainous  districts  are  well  adapted 
for  grazing,  and  there  are  many  rich  valleys  on  the  rivers.  The  northern 
and  western  parts  are  generally  rich  and  fertile.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Gennessee*  is  some  of  the  best  wheat  country  in  the  world;  and  the  allu- 
vial flats  of  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  are  highly  fertile.  Around  Lake 
Cham  plain  is  an  extensive  district  of  clayey  soil,  extending  to  the  hills  that 
skiit  the  Peruvian  Mountains.  West  oi  Albany  are  extensive  sandy  plains 
interspersed  with  marshes.  A  large  part  of  New  York  is  under  excellent 
cultivation ;  particularly  the  western  end  of  LfOng  Island,  and  the  counties^ 
of  Westchester  and  Duchess. 

The  soil  of  Pennsylvania  is  of  many  various  kinds.  To  the  east  of  the 
moiutains  it  is  generally  good,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  bedded  on 
limestone.  Among  the  mountains,  the  land  is  rough,  and  much  of  it  poor, 
in  some  parts  quite  barren ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  rich  and  fertile 
ndleys.  In  the  neighborhood  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  soil  consists  of 
rich,  brown,  loamy  earth ;  and  proceeding  in  a  south-westerly  course,  pa- 
rallel to  the  Blue  Mountains,  the  same  kind  of  soil  is  met  with  as  far  as 
Fredericktown,  in  Maryland.  West  of  the  mountains  the  country  improves, 
and  about  the  head-waters  of  the  Ohio  it  is  generally  fertile,  rennsylva- 
nia  has  a  soil  much  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  tillage. 

The  southern  parts  of  New  Jersey  are  sandy  and  flat,  sometimes  marshy, 
ahnost  perfectly  sterile,  though  occasionally  producing  shrub  oaks,  and 
pines:  the  northern  half  of  the  state  is  well  adapted  either  for  grazing  or 
tillage.  A  part  of  Delaware  abounds  with  swamps  and  stagnant  waters , 
which  render  it  alike  unflt  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  and  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  state  is 
the  Cypress  Swamp,  a  morass  twelve  miles  in  length  and  six  in  breadth, 
ioclading  an  area  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land ;  the  whole  of 
which  is  a  high  and  level  basin,  very  wet,  though  undoubtedly  the  highest 
land  between  the  sea  and  the  bay.  The  swamp  contains  a  great  variety 
of  trees,  plants,  wild  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles.  In  the  northern  parts, 
along  the  JDelaware  river  and  bay,  and  from  eight  to  ten  miles  into  the  in- 
terior, the  soil  is  generally  a  rich  clay,  in  which  a  great  variety  of  the  most 

* '  hi  the  aflemooD,'  says  IMLr.  Stuiart, '  we  hired  a  carriage  to  take  us  to  Gennessee, 
that  we  might  have  an  opportonity  of  seeing  Mr.  Wadsworth's  flats  or  meadows,  which 
an  thoa^t  the  finest  aod  most  productive  in  this  country ;  they  consist  of  a  great  tract 
of  low-lymg  land  along  the  river  side,  covered  with  luuriait  herbage.  The  farm  of 
Ml*.  Wadsworth  is  of  great  extent,  about  foor  thousand  acres ;  bat  the  beautiful  tract  of 
lUnrial  land  does  not  exceed  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  acres,  of  the  most  fertile  soil 
that  can  be  conceived.  A  few  noble  oaks,  single  trees,  which  are  seldom  met  with 
here,  adon  the  fields.  I  measured  one  of  them,  which  was  twenty-eight  feet  in  circum 
loence.' 
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useful  productions  can  be  conveniently  and  plentifully  reared  ;  from  thence 
to  the  swamps  before  noticed,  the  soil  is  light,  sandy,  and  of  an  inferior 
quality.  In  the  central  parts  of  the  state,  there  is  a  considerable  mixture 
of  sand ;  and  in  the  southern  part  it,  renders  the  soil  almost  totally  un- 
productive. 

In  the  western  part  of  Maryland,  the  soil  is  somewhat  strong,  and  in 
other  parts  are  tracts  of  thin,  unproductive  land.  It  is  generally,  however, 
a  red  clay  or  loam ;  much  of  it  is  excellent,  and  producing  large  crops. 
Wheat  and  tobacco  are  the  staple  commodities,  but  on  the  uplands  of  the 
interior,  hemp  and  flax  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities. 

The  soil  in  the  low  part  of  Virginia  is  sandy  or  marshy,  except  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  where  it  is  very  rich.  Tnis  territory  is  alluvial,  and 
under  its  surface  every  where  exhibits  bones  and  marine  shells.  Bet^ireen 
the  head  of  tide-waters  and  the  mountains,  it  exhibits  a  great  variety,  and 
a  considerable  portion  is  good.  Among  the  mountains  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  poor  land,  but  it  is  interspersed  with  rich  valleys.  In  the  valley 
betwoen  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghany,  ive  come  to  a  country  lying 
upon  a  bed  of  limestone.  Here  the  soil  is  a  deep  clayey  earth,  well  suited 
to  the  culture  of  small  grain  and  clover,  and  produces  abundant  crops. 
Beyond  the  mountains  the  surface  is  broken,  with  occasional  fertile  tracts, 
but  the  soil  is  generally  lean. 

North  Carolina,  from  the  seacoast  to  sixty  miles  inward,  is  a  level  tract, 
of  a  lean  and  sandy  soil,  interspersed  with  swamps,  and  covered  with  pine 
forests.  In  the  mountainous  parts,  and  to  the  west  of  the  mountains,  the 
soil  is  moist  and  fertile.  On  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers,  particularly 
the  Roanoke,  it  is  remarkably  rich.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  swampy  land  within  the  state, 
capable  of  being  drained  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
agriculture.  They  have  a  clayey  bottom,  overlaid  with  a  vegetable  com- 
post, and  when  drained  have  proved  exceedingly  fertile.  One  of  these 
tracts  is  known  b]^  the  name  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  ;  it  is  thirty  miles  long 
and  ten  broad,  overgrown  with  pine,  juniper,  and  cypress  trees.  In  the 
midst  of  it  is  a  lake  seven  miles  in  length.  The  Alligator,  or  Little  Dis- 
mal Swamj^,  lies  to  the  south  of  Albemarle  Sound,  and  incloses  a  lake 
eleven  miles  long  and  seven  broad.  This  swamp  has  been  partly  drained 
by  means  of  a  canal,  and  many  productive  rice  plantations  occupy  the 
reclaimed  lands. 

The  soil  of  South  Carolina  may  be  divided  into  five  classes  :  first,  the 
pine  barren,  which  is  valuable  only  for  its  timber ;  interspersed  among 
these  barrens,  are  tracts  destitute  of  every  kind  of  growth  except  grass, 
called  savannaSi  and  forming  a  second  kind,  of  soil,  good  for  grazing.  The 
third,  is  that  of  the  swamps  and  low  grounds  on  the  rivers,  which  is  a  mix- 
ture of  black  loam  and  rich  clay,  producing  naturally  canes  in  great  plenty, 
cypress,  and  bays.  In  these  swamps  rice  is  cultivated.  The  high  lands, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  oak  and  hickory  lands,  constiftite  the 
fourth  kind  of  soil ;  this  tract  is  comparatively  small,  and  is  situated  in  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  state.  The  f  fth  class  is  that  of  the  salt 
marsh,  .which  borders  on  the  seacoast  and  has  been  much  neglected. 

The  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  Georgia  is  alluvial.  On  the  islands  which 
line  its  coast  the  soil'  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  cotton  of  a  superior 
quality.     The  soil  of  the  main  land,  adjoining  the  marshes  and  creeks,  is 
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similarly  fertile.  This  is  succeeded  by  the  pine  barrens,  which  abound, 
with  swainpy  tracts.  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  the  valuable  rice  plan- 
tadoDS.  The  soil  between  the  rivers,  after  leaving  the  borders  of  the 
swamps,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty 'miles,  changes  from  a  gray  to  a 
red  color,  and  is  covered  with  oak,  hickory,  and  pine.  In  some  places  it  is 
gravelly,  but  fertile,  and  so  continues  for  a  number  of  miles,  gradually 
deepening  the  reddish  color  of  the  earth,  till  it  changes  into  what  is  called 
the  mulatto  soil,  which  is  composed  of  black  and  red  earth.  These  mulatto 
lands  are  generally  strong,  and  yield  large  crops.  To  this  kind  of  land 
succeeds  by  turns  a  soil  nearly  black  and  very  rich.  This  succession  of  the 
diflerent  soils  continues  uniform  and  regular,  though  there  are  some  large 
Teins  of  all  the  difierent  soils  intermixed. 

The  soil  of  East  Florida  is  generally  poor,  and  circumstances  have  pre- 
TeDted  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  small  proportion  of  really  good 
lands.  The  parts  on  the  western  seashore  are  barren  and  sandy,  abounding 
with  marshes  and  lagoons.  In  the  northern  districts,  gentle  elevations  of 
fertile  land,  supporting  a  vigorous  growth  of  oaks  and  hickories,  are  found 
in  the  midst  of  marshes  and  pine  barrens.  Sugar  cane  is  raised  here  with, 
great  facility,  and  a  superior  quality  of  long  and  short  staple  cotton. 

In  the  lower  parts  of  Alabama  are  extensive  swamps,  cypress  land,  and 
cane  brakes.  The  central  region  is  covered  with  gentle  elevations,  having 
a  thin  soil  with  a  substratum  of  clay  that  cultivation  will  render  productive. 
At  present  these  hills  are  covered  with  pine,  and,  while  there  are  tracts  of 
rich  land,  will  be  held  in  little  estimation;  they  include  more  than  one  half 
the  surface  of  the  state.  On  the  banks  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombeckbee 
there  are  wide  and  fertile  alluvions,  and  the  region  between  these  rivers  is 
the  richest  and  best  in  Alabama.  The  French  emigrants  represent  the  soil 
of  the  slopes  and  hammoc  lands  of  this  state  to  be  suitable  for  the  vine. 

In  the  northern  section  of  Mississippi  the  land  rises  in  regular  undula- 
tions,  and  the  soil  is  black,  fertile,  and  deep,  covered  with  high  cane  brake. 
The  valleys  north-west  of  the  Yazoo  are  well  watered  and  exceedingly- 
rich.  In  the  western  parts  of  the  state,  the  lands  are  unfortunately  exposed 
to  mandation ;  but,  in  other  respects,  the  soil  does  not  much  differ  from  that 
of  Alabama.     The  southern  tract  is  a  level  alluvion. 

A  region  of  Louisiana,  comprising  about  five  millions  of  acres,  is  annu- 
ally overflowed  by  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Of  this  tract  a  large 
portion  is,  in  its  present  state,  un6t  for  cultivation.  This  immense  tract 
embraces  soil  of  various  descriptions ;  cypress  swamps,  sea  marsh,  small 
elevated  prairie  lands  of  great  fertility,  and  a  tract  covered  with  cane  brake« 
rank  shrubbery,  and  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.*     The  best  soil  of  Louisi- 

*  Before  qaitttng  New  Orleans,  I  made  a  trip  to  visit  the  Delta  of  the  Missisnppi,  in 
<»e  of  the  steamers  employed  in  towing  vessels  to  and  from  the  mouth  of  tbe  river. 
Th(m|»h  with  three  large  vessels  attached,  our  bark  made  good  way  under  the  co-opera* 
tire  iodaence  of  steam  and  stream.  About  seven  miles  below  the  city  is  the  field  of 
nnle.  It  is  a  plain  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  bounded  by  the  Mississippi  on  one 
9^,  and  the  forest  on  the  other.  Below  is  a  bend  of  the  river,  which,  from  what  reason 
\  know  not,  is  called  *  the  Bnglish  Turn.'  Plantations  continue  at  intervals  for  about 
forty  miles,  when  cultivation  entirely  ceases. 

Below  this,  nature  is  to  be  seen  only  in  her  dreariest  and  most  desolate  aspect.  At 
fine,  there  are  forests  springing  in  rank  lozuiiance  from  swamps  impassable  even  by  the 
foe t  of  the  Indian  hnnter.  But  these  soon  pass,  and  nothing  biit  interminable  cane 
^^nka  are  to  be  seen  on  either  side.    From  the  shrouds  of  the  steam-boat,* though  the 
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ana  is  found  in  the  region  called  the  coast)  which  is  that  part  of  the  hottom 
of  the  Mississippi  commencing  with  the  first  cultivation  above  the  Balize, 
and  comprising  forty  miles  below  New  Orleans,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
above.  This  fertile  belt,  which  varies  in  width  from  one  to  two  miles,  is 
secured  from  inundation  by  an  embankment,  broad  enough  to  furnish  a  fine 
highway,  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height.  In  the  northern  part  of  this 
state,  bordering  on  Arkansas,  is  a  considerable  extent  of  hilly,  flinty,  barren 
land. 

Arkansas  territory  exhibits  every  variety  and  quality  of  soil.  The  cul- 
tivated belt  below  the  Post  of  Arkansas  bears  some  outward  resemblance  to 
the  coast  in  Louisiana ;  though  its  soil  is  not  so  fertile,  and  needs  manuring 
to  produce  large  crops.  Large  prairies  interspersed  with  forest  bottoms, 
and  large  tracts  of  excellent  soil,  are  found  Ave  or  six  hundred  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  Arkansas  river.  Mount  Prairie,  which  lies  on  the  Washita, 
has  a  black  soil  of  extreme  richness.  On  the  White  river  are  some  of  the 
healthiest  and  most  fertile  situations  in  this  country.  The  other  parts  of 
this  territory  are  vast  tracts  of  sterile  and  precipitous  ridges,  sandy  prairies, 
and  barrens. 

The  soil  of  Tennessee,  in  the  valleys  of  its  creeks  and  streams,  is  rich 
beyond  any  of  the  same  description  elsewhere  in  the  western  country.  In 
East  Tennessee  it  derives  its  fertility  from  the  ouantities  of  dissolved  lime, 
and  nitrate  of  lime  that  are  mixed  with  it.  In  West  Tennessee  the  strata 
are  arranged  in  the  following  order :  first,  a  loamy  soil,  or  mixtures  of  clay 
and  sand ;  next,  yellow  clay ;  then  comes  a  mixture  of  red  sand  and  red 
clay;  and  lastly,  a  white  sand.  In  the  southern  parts  of  this  state 
immense  banks  are  found  of  uncommonly  large  oyster  shells,  situated  on 
high  table-grounds  remote  from  any  water-course. 

Missouri  contains  a  large  proportion  of  friable,  loamy,  and  sandy  soil. 
The  uplands  are  rich,  and  of  a  darkish  gray  color :  excepting  the  region  of 
the  lead  mines,  where  the  soil  is  bright  and  reddish.  The  prairies  are 
generally  level,  and  of  an  intermediate  character  between  the  rich  and  the 
poorer  uplands,  the  latter  of  which  have  a  light,  yellow  soil,  stiff  and 
clayey.     The  bottoms  of  the  great  rivers  and  smaller  streams  of  this  stale 

range  of  vision  probably  extended  for  many  leagues,  no  other  objects  were  discemilxc 
but  the  broad  muddy  river,  with  its  vast  masses  of  drift-wood,  and  the  wilderness  of 
gigantic  bulrushes  shaking  in  the  wind. 

There  are  four  passes  or  outlets  by  which  the  Mississippi  discharges  its  mighty  burden 
into  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico.  Two  of  these  are  navigable,  but  changes  are  ever  taking 
place,  and  the  passage  formerly  preferred  by  the  pilots,  is  now  rarely  attempted  even  by 
vessels  of  the  smallest  class.  On  approaching  the  Gulf,  verdurn  appears  only  at  inter- 
vals, and  the  eye  rests  on  tracts  of  mere  mud,  formed  by  the  deposit  of  the  river  on  the 
drifl-wood  which  some  obstacle  has  arrested  in  its  passage  to  the  ocean.  It  is  by  tbis 
process  that  land  is  formed,  and  it  may  be  traced  in  every  step  of  its  progre.ss,  from  tbe 
island  resting  on  a  few  logs,  up  to  the  huge  tract  in  whose  lx)som  are  imbedded  many 
millions.  Encountering  no  obstacle,  the  river  sends  out  arms  in  every  direction,  which, 
after  winding  through  the  half-formed  region  in  a  thousand  fantastic  flexures,  are  again 
united  to  the  main  branches. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  by  words,  of  the  effect  which  this  most  dismal 
scene  produces  on  the  heart  and  imagination  of  the  speSbtator.  It  seems  as  if  the  process 
of  creation  were  incomplete,  and  the  earth  vet  undivided  from  the  waters,  for  he  beholds 
only  an  intermediate  mass  which  admits  of'^being  absolutely  assigned  to  neither  element. 
He  feels  that  he  has  forsaken  the  regions  of  the  habitable  world.  Above,  beneath, 
around,  there  is  nothing  to  excite  his  sympathies,  and,  probably,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  becomes  consdoos  of  the  full  subUmity  of  desolation, — HamiitorCs  America- 
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laTe  uncommon  fertility.  On  the  upper  Mississippi  are  rich  uplands, 
iotenpersed  with  flinty  knohs  two  or  three  hundred  feet  high,  in  the 
wuth-west  part  of  the  state  are  sterile  tracts,  covered  with  yellow  pine,  and 
sttttered  with  hilly  and  rocky  country. 

Kentucky  ahounds  in  large  bodies  of  fertile  land,  but  even  here  are 
tracts  too  sterile  for  cultivation.  Nothing  can  exceed  in  richness  the  great 
T&lley  of  which  Lexington  is  the  centre.  A  tract  one  hundred  miles  by 
fifty  m  extent  is  found  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  with  a  substratum  of 
limestone,  which  dissolves  and  so  mingles  with  the  soil  as  to  impart  to  it  * 
great  richness  and  vigor.  Much  of  the  soil  is  of  that  character  known  as 
mulatto  land.  An  extensive  tract  of  barrens  occurs  between  the  RoUing 
Fork  and  Green  river,  and  between  the  latter  and  Cumberland  river,  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  state.  Here  the  soil  is  generally  good, 
ind  affords  fine  pasturage. 

Illinois  has  but  few  elevations,  and  those  of  inconsiderable  extent ;  it  is 
generally  a  region  perfectly  level.  Though  containing  tracts  of  barrens 
ind  rough  lands,  not  to  be  easily  cultivated,  it  perhaps  includes  a  greater 
proportion  of  land  of  the  best  quality  than  any  other  state.  This  region 
was  called  by  the  French  the  Terrestrial  Paradise ;  and  its  soil  is  said  to 
be  the  richest  in  the  world.  *  Our  road,'  says  a  reeent  traveller,  *  passed 
throagh  the  prairie  ground,  of  which  above  two  thirds  of  the  whole  state  of 
DliDois  is  composed,  most  beautiful  at  all  times,  but  especially  at  this 
season,  owing  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  flowers  now  in  blossom.  Plantations 
we  saw  here  and  there,  but  the  general  appearance  of  the  country  was  that 
of  a  fine  waving  surface  of  strong  grass,  covered  with  strawberry  plants, 
ind  the  finest  flowers,  and  with  wood  on  the  high  grounds  and  hollows, 
and  occasional  dropping  trees,  and  clumps  or  islets  of  wood.  In  general, 
there  was  quite  enough  of  wood  in  the  view,  and  far  more  happily  disposed 
than  if  the  trees  had  been  planted  by  the  hand  of  man. ' 

Indiana  contains  large  tracts  of  excellent  soil ;  and  is  generally  level 
ud  fertile.  The  prairies  bordering  the  Wabash,  are  particularly  rich ; 
wells  have  been  sunk  in  them,  where  the  vegetable  soil  was  twenty-two 
feet  deep,  under  which  was  a  stratum  of  fine  white  sand ;  yet  the  ordinary 
depth  18  from  two  to  five  feet.  Many  of  the  prairies  and  intervals  are  too 
rich  for  wheat.  The  northern  part  of  the  state  contains  much  good  land, 
bat  is  intersected  by  long  narrow  bogs  and  swamps,  with  a  soil  of  stifl*  blue 
day. 

in  Ohio,  the  land  bordering  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  is  hilly  and 
broken ;  but  most  of  these  hiUs  have  a  deep  rich  soil,  and  are  capable  of 
being  cultivated  to  their  very  summits.  The  bottoms  of  the  Ohio  are  of 
▼cry  unequal  width ;  the  bases  of  some  of  the  hills  approach  close  to  the 
rii^er,  while  others  recede  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  There  are 
^^snally  three  bottoms,  rising  one  above  the  other  like  the  glacis  of  a  fortifica- 
tion; and  they  are  heavily  timbered  with  such  trees  as  denote  a  very  fertile 
«>iL  In  such  parts  of  these  bottoms  as  have  been  cleared  and  settled, 
tbe  soil  is  uniformly  fertile  in  a  high  degree  ;  producing  in  great  abundance 
wheat,  Indian  com,  rye,  oata,  and  barley,  and  apples  and  peaches'of  excellent 
Roality.  In  the  western  counties,  and  in  the  north-western  and  northern 
portions  of  the  state,  there  is  a  leveller  surface,  and  a  moister  soil,  inteispers- 
•4  with  tracts  of  dry  prairie,  and  forests  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  soil.  The 
Mcth*westem  comer  of  die  state  contains  a  considerable  district  of  level, 
18  12* 
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rich  land,  too  wet  and  swampy  to  admit  of  healthy  settlements :  the  soil  is 
a  black,  loose,  friable  loam,  or  a  vegetable  mould,  watered  by  sluggish  and 
dark-colored  streams. 

That  part  of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  which  forms  the  peninsula  lying 
between  the  great  lakes,  is  generally  level.  In  its  centre,  however,  is  a  ridge 
of  table-land  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  lakes,  running  north  and 
south,  and  dividing  the  waters  emptying  into  Erie  and  Huron  from  those 
running  to  the  westward.  This  peninsula  is  divided  into  about  equal  pro- 
portions of  grass  prairies  and  forests.  Along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  is  a  sandy  and  barren  tract  of  country,  bleak  and  desolate.  But 
much  of  the  soil  of  this  country  is  excellent,  and  its  productions  are  similai 
to  those  of  the  state  of  New  York.  The  North- West  territory  has  not 
yet  been  much  explored.  That  portion  of  it  situated  between  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  rivers,  and  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  has  a  rich, 
black,  alluvial  soil,  and  is  well  watered.  The  face  of  the  country  is  un- 
broken by  hills  of  any  magnitude. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  vast  Missouri  territory  is  its  ocean  of 
prairies.  A  belt  of  partially  wooded  country  extends  irom  two  to  four 
hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  waters.  The  immense 
extent  of  country  west  of  the  two  great  rivers  is  generally  level,  and  is 
covered  with  grass  plains,  and  sand  deserts.  On  the  banks  of  the  streams 
there  is  usually  a  line  of  rich  soil,  but  as  we  leave  them  it  becomes  barren 
and  dry.  Much  of  this  country  is  as  sterile  as  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
though  in  the  most  sandy  parts  there  is  a  thin  sward  of  grass  and  herbage. 
The  Missouri,  the  Platte  and  the  Yellow-stone  run  through  a  rich  soil ;  but 
in  its  upper  courses  the  Arkansas  waters  only  a  barren  prairie. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  SOIL. 

The  productiveness  of  soils  is  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  sub^ioil,  or  the  eaithy  or 
stony  strata  on  which  they  rest,  and  this  should  be  attended  to  in  all  plans  for  their  im* 
piovement.  Thus  sandy  soil  may  owe  its  fertility  to  the  power  of  the  sub-soil  to  retain 
water ;  and  an  absorbent  clay  soU  may  occasionally  be  prevented  from  being  barren  by 
the  influence  of  a  substratum  of  sand  and  gravel.  Those  soUs  that  are  most  productive 
of  com,  contain  always  certain  proportions  of  aluminous  or  calcareous  earth  m  a  finely 
divided  state,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 

<  In  cases/  says  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  'where  a  barren  soil  is  examined  with  a  viev 
to  its  improvement,  it  ought,  in  all  cases,  if  possible,  to  be  compared  with  an  extremely 
fertile  soil  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  in  a  similar  situation ;  the  difference  given 
by  their  analyses  would  indicate  the  methods  of  cultivation,  and  thus  the  plan  of  im- 
provement would  be  founded  upon  accurate  scientific  principles. 

^  If  the  fertile  soil  contained  a  large  quantity  of  sand,  in  proportion  to  the  barren  soil, 
the  process  of  ameUoration  would  depend  simply  upon  a  suppler  of  this  substance ;  and 
the  method  would  be  equally  simple  with  regard  to  soils  denaent  in  clay  or  calcareous 
matter.  In  the  application  of  clay,  sand,  loam,  marl,  or  chalk,  to  lands,  there  are  no 
particular  chemical  principles  to  be  observed ;  but,  when  quicklime  is  used,  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  obtained  from  the  magnesian  limestone ;  for  in  this  case,  as 
has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Pennant,  it  is  extremely  injurious  to  land.  The  magnesian 
limestone  may  be  distinguished  from  the  common  limestone  by  its  greater  hardness, 
and  by  the  length  of  time  that  it  requires  for  its  solution  in  acids ;  and  it  may  be  analyzed 
by  the  process  for  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

'  When  tha  analytical  composition  Indicates  an  excess  of  vegetable  matter  as  the  cause 
of  sterility,  it  may  be  destroyed  by  much  pulverization  and  exposure  to  air,  by  paring 
and  burning,  or  the  agency  of  lately  made  quicksilver  \  and  the  defect  of  animal  ana 
vegetable  matter  must  be  supplied  by  animal  or  vegetable  manure.  The  general  indi- 
eations  of  fertility  and  barrenness,  as  found  by  chemical  experiments,  must  necessarily 
differ  in  different  climates,  and  under  various  circumstances.    The  power  oC  soils  to 
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itiOfb  moisliire,  a  pfindple  essential  to  their  productiveBesSy  oog^t  to  be  mach  greater 
ID  ivm  and  dry  countries,  than  in  cold  and  moist  ones ;  and  the  qnantitj  of  ftne  alumi- 
nous eanh  they  contain  should  be  larger. 

'Fran  the  great  difference  of  the  causes  that  inflaence  the  prodnctiTeness  of  lands,  it 
is  obrions,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  no  certain  system  can  be  devised  for 
their  improvement,  independent  of  experiment:  bat  there  are  few  cases  in  which  the 
iabor  of  analytical  trials  will  not  be  amply  repaid  by  the  certainty  with  which  thev  denote 
the  best  methods  dT  melioration ;  and  this  will  particularly  happen  when  the  defect  of 
composition  is  found  in  the  proportions  of  the  primitive  earths.  In  supplying  animal 
or  Tegetable  manure,  a  temporary  food  only  is  provided  for  plants,  which  is  iir  all  cases 
ohtDsted  by  means  of  a  certain  number  of  crops ;  but  when  a  soil  is  rendered  of  the 
bea  possible  constitution  and  texture  with  regard  to  its  earthy  parts,  its  fertility  may  be 
eoQsidered  as  permanently  established.  It  becomes  capable  of  attracting  a  very  lam 
ponioQ  of  vegetable  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere,  and  of  producing  its  cropa  wtSk 
coD^arativdy  little  labor  and  erpen^p.' 
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CHAPTER  XIV.— CLIMATE .» 

The  United  States  are  most  desira);^y'  situated.  Placed  in  the  northern 
temperate  zone,  they  occupy  just  that  portion  of  it,  which  is  most  likely  to 
yield  a  healthy  climate  and  rich  soil.  Happily  removed  from  the  parching 
neat  of  the  torrid,  and  eternal'frosts  of  the  frigid  zone,  the  republic  is  never- 

'  *  It  is  fortunate  that  habit  makes  us  so  little  observant  of  what  is  disagreeable  or 
inconsistent  in  climate.  Every  nation  thinks  that' to  which  it  is  accustomed,  combines, 
on  the  whole,  the  greater  number  of  advantages.  Colonel  Hamilton  considers  it  pre- 
iiosterous  to  compare  the  climate  of  the  United  States  with  that  of  England ;  and  Count 
Pecchio,  an  Italian  exile,  is  much  amused  that  the  English  should  attempt  to  persuade 
themselves  Uiat  they  have  a  climate  even  endurable.  We  have  placed  the  two  lollowing 
extracts  in  juxta-position,  to  exhibit  the  respective  views  of  these  intelligent  travellers 
on  the  climate  of  the  two  counties : 

*  When  on  the  subject  of  climate,  I  may  just  mention,  that  there  is  no  topic  on  which 
Americans  are  more  jealously  sensitive.  It  delights  them  to  believe  that  theirs  is,  in 
all  respects,  a  favored  land ;  ^t  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  the  sky  is 
brighter,  the  breezes  more  salubrious,  and  the  soil  more  fertile,  than  in  any  other  region 
of  the  ear^.  There  is  no  harm  in  all  this ;  nay,  it  is  laudable,  if  they  would  only  not 
insist  that  all  strangers  should  view  the  matter  in  the  same  light,  and  express  admira- 
tion as  rapturous  as  their  own. 

*  Judging  from  my  own  experience,  I  should  certainly  pronounce  the  climate  of  the 
northern  and  central  states  to  be  only  one  degree  better  than  that  of  Nova  Scotia, 
which  struck  me,  when  there  in  1814,  as  being  the  very  worst  in  the  world.  On  mak* 
ing  the  American  coast,  we  had  four  days  of  denser  fog  than  I  ever  saw  in  London. 
After  my  arrival  at  New  York  in  November,  the  weather,  for  about  a  week,  was  very 
fine.  It  then  became  cloudy  and  tempestuous,  and,  during  the  whole  period  of  my 
residence  at  Boston,  I  scarcely  saw  the  sun.  At  Philadelphia  there  came  on  a  deluge 
of  snow,  by  which  the  ground  was  covered  from  January  till  March.  At  Baltimore 
there  was  no  improvement.  Snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground,  during  the  whole  period  of 
my  residence  at  Washington,  and  the  roads  were  only  passable  with  difficulty.  On 
crossing  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  however,  the  weather  became  delightful,  and  con- 
tinued so  during  the  voyage  to  New  Orleans.  While  I  remained  in  that  city,  three 
days  out  of  every  four  were  oppressively  close  and  sultry,  and  the  atmosphere  was 
damp  and  oppressive  to  breathe.  • 

'  During  my  journey  from  Mobile  to  Charleston,  though  generaUy  hotter  than  desira- 
ble, the  weather  was,  in  the  main,  bright  and  beautiful  5  but  the  very  day  of  my  arrival 
at  the  latter  place,  the  thermometer  ^11  twenty  degrees ;  and  in  the  thirty-third  degree 
of  latitude,  in  the  month  of  May,  the  inmates  of  the  hotel  were  crowding  round  a  blaz- 
ing fire.  On  my  return  to  New  York,  I  found  the  population  still  muffled  in  cloaks 
and  great  coats,  and  the  weather  bitterly  cold.  Not  a  vestive  of  spring  was  discernible, 
at  a  season  when,  in  England,  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  verdure.  During  the 
last  week  of  May,  however,  the  heat  became  very  great.  At  Quebec,  it  was  almost 
intolerable,  the  thermometer  ranging  daily  between  eighty-four  and  ninety-two  degrees 
At  New  York,  in  July,  the  weather  was  all  that  a  salamander  could  desire ;  and  I 
embarked  for  England,  under  a  sun  more  burning  than  it  is  at  all  probable  I  shall  ever 
'suflfer  from  again. 

'  In  the  northern  and  central  states — for  of  the  climate  of  the  southern  states  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak— the  annual  ran^  of  the  thermometer  exceeds  a  hundred  degrees. 
The  heat  of  summer  is  that  of  Jamaica ;  the  -cold  in  winter  is  that  of  Russia.  Such 
enormous  vicissitudes  must  necessarily  impair  the  vigor  of  the  human  frame ;  and 
when  we  take  into  calculation  the  vast  portion  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  atmos- 
phere is  contaminated  by  marshy  exhalations,  it  vill  not  b^  difficult,  with  the  auxiliary 
influences  of  dram-drinking  and  tobacco-chevnng,  to  account  for  the  squalid  and  sickly 
aspect  of  the  population.    Among  the  peasantry,  I  never  saw  one  florid  and  robn:>i 
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tkeless  of  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  touch  upon  both.  The  climate  of  a 
coantry,  stretchinc;  through  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  cannot  but  be  of 
great  diversity.  In  this  respect  it  has  been  divided  into  five  regions,  which 
may  be  denominated  the  very  coldy  the  cold,  the  temperate^  the  warm,  and 
theAoT. 

imn,  nor  any  one  distingnished  by  that  ftdness  and  rotundity  of  moade,  which  every 
wkere  meets  the  eye  in  England. 

<  In  many  parts  of  the  state  of  "New  York,  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  was  such 
as  to  excite  compassion.  In  the  Maremma  of  Tascany,  and  the  Campagna  of  Borne, 
I  had  seen  beings  similar,  but  scarcely  more  wretched.  In  the  "  fall,''  as  they  call  it, 
mtermittent  fevers  come  as  regularly  as  the  fruit  season.  Daring  my  journey,  I  made 
mqniiies  at  many  cottages,  and  found  none  of  them  had  escaped  the  scourge.  But 
inqnines  were  useless.  The  answer  was  generally  too  legible  in  the  cotmtenance  of 
the  withered  mother,  and  in  those  of  her  emaciated  ofispring. 

<  It  seems  ridicoloos  to  compare  such  a  climate  with  that  of  England,  and  yet  there  is 
nothing  to  which  Americans  are  more  addicted.  It  is  a  subject  regularly  tabled  in 
etery  society.  "  How  delightful  our  climate  must  appear  to  you,"  observed  a  lady, 
"  mt  the  rain  and  fogs  of  your  own  country  \" — "  Whether,  on  the  whole,  do  you  pre- 
fer, our  climate,  or  that  of  Italy?"  inquired  a  gentleman  of  New  York,  in  a  tone  of  the 
most  piofoand  gravity.  My  answer,  I  fear,  gave  offence,  for  it  became  the  signal  for  a 
^enenl  meteorological  attack.  "  I  was  three  months  in  England,"  observed  one, "  and 
tt  nined  every  hour  of  the  time." 

*  Though  attached  to  the  soil  of  my  country,  I'had  really  no  mclination  to  vmdieate 
its  atmosphere.  I,  therefore,  simply  replied,  that  the  gentleman  had  been  unfortimate 
m  the  period  of  h^  visit.  But  I  was  not  suffered  to  escape  thus.  Another  traveller 
dedared  he  bad  been  nine  months  there,  without  better  luck ;  and  as  the  nine  months. 
added  to  the  three,  pfedsely  made  up  the  whole  year,  of  course,  I  had  nothing  farther 
tony. 

*  Bat  this  tone  of  triumph  is  not  alwa3rs  tenable.  During  the  days,  weeks,  and  months, 
when  the  weather  is  manifestly  indefensible,  the  lo  Foeans  give  place  to  apologies.  A 
traveller  is  entreated,  nay,  sometimes  even  implored,  not  to  judge  of  the  cUmate  by  the 
specimen  he  has  seen  of  it  Before  his  arrival,  the  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the  atmos* 
pkere  serene.  He  has  just  come  in  the  nick  of  bad  weather.  Never  in  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  was  the  snow  so  deep  or  permanent.  Never  was  spring  so 
taidy  in  its  approach,  and  never  were  vicissitudes  of  temperature  so  sudden  and  ire 
qnent.  In  short,  he  is  desired  to  believe  that  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  is  suspended. 
on  his  approach ;  that  his  presence  in  an  American  city  deranges  the  whole  action  o( 
the  elements.' — Iden  and  Maimers  in  America. 

Count  Pecchio  holds  the  mirror  up  to  the  English  with  an  equally  obstmafe  detenni 
nation  to  expose  the  deformity  of  their  climate ;  though  not  quite  so  libellous,  he  is 
eqoafly  amusing  witn  the  gallant  colonel. 

'  When  on  his  first  arrival  in  England,  the  foreigner  is  seated  on  the  roof  of  a  car 
nage  which  bears  him  towards  London  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  he  cannot 
belp  believing  himself  hurried  along  in  the  car  of  Pluto,  to  the  descent  into  the  reahns 
(•f  darkness,  especially  if  he  have  just  left  Spain  or  Italy,  the  favorite  regions  of  the  sun. 
In  the  midst  of  wonder,  he  can  hardly  avoid,  at  first  setting  off,  being  struck  with  an 
impression  of  melancholy.  An  eternal  cloud  of  smoke  which  involves  and  penetrates 
evpry  thing ;  a  fog,  which  during  the  months  of  November  and  December,  now  ^y, 
viw  red,  now  of  a  dirty  yellow,  always  obscures,  and  sometimes  completely  extinguishes 
lite  li^ht  of  day,  cannot  fail  to  give  a  lugubrious  and  Dantesque  air  to  this  immeasurable 
tod  interminable  capital.  He,  above  aB,  who  is  just  arrived  from  a  sunny  country,  ex- 
r^riences,  as  I  said  before,  the  same  effect  as  when,  from  the  bright  light  of  noon,  he 
niters  a  half  closed  chamber ;  at  the  first  glance  he  sees  nothing,  but  afterwards,  by 
l-iile  and  little,  he  discerns  the  harp,  the  lady,  the  sofa,  and  the  other  agreeable  objects 
m  the  apartment.  Caracciolo,  the  ambassador  to  George  the  Third,  was  not  in  the  wrong 
vhen  be  said,  that  the  moon  of  Naples  was  wanner  than  the  sun  of  London.  In  fact, 
fiv  several  days,  the  sun  only  appears  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  visible,  like  a  great 
jeQow  spot.  London  is  a  "  panorama  of  the  sun,"  in  which  he  is  often  better  seen  than 
ieli.  On  the  29th  of  November,  1826,  there  was  an  eclipse  visible  in  England;  the  slcy 
<hat  day  happened  to  be  clear,  but  nobody  took  the  least  notice  of  the  phenomenon,  be- 
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1.  The  very  cold,  in  the  north-east,  may  be  defined  by  running  a  line 
from  St.  Regis,  on  the  St.  La\7rence,  along  the  high  land  in  the  statp  of 
New  York  to  Tioga  Point,  in  Pennsylvania ;  thence  to  Stony  Point  or 

cause  the  fog  produces  in  one  year  more  eclipses  in  England  than  there  ever  were,  fror 
other  causes,  perhaps,  since  the  creation  of  me  world. 

<  One  dsy^  I  was  stroUing  in  Hyde  Park,  in  company  with  a  Peruvian :  it  was  one  of 
the  fine  days  of  London,  but  the  sun  was  so  obscured  by  the  fog,  that  it  had  taken  the 
form  of  ai  great  globe  of  fire.  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  sun  Unlay?"  said  I  to  my 
companion.  "  1  thought,"  replied  the  adorer  of  the  true  sun,  "  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  come !  Was  it  not  a  singular  caprice  of  fortune,  that  where  there  is  the  least  light, 
the  great  Newton  should  have  been  bom  to  analyze  it?"  It  appears  to  me  like  the  othei 
sin^o^arity,  that  Alfieh,  who  analyzed  liberty  so  well,  should  have  been  bora  in  Italy, 
where  they  have  less  of  it,  perhaps,  than  any  where  else.  After  all,  what  of  it?  The 
EngUsh,  by  force  of  industry,  have  contrived  to  manufacture  for  themselves  even  a  sun. 
Is  it  not  indeed  a  sun — ^that  gas,  wMch,  running  under  ground  through  all  the  island, 
illuminates  the  whole  in  a  fiat  hiz?  It  is  a  sun,  without  twilight,  and  without  sitting ; 
that  nsev  and  disappears  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  that  too  just  when  we  want  it. 
The  gas  illumination  of  London  is  so  beautifulj  ^ai  M.  Sismondi  had  good  reason  ta 
say,  that,  in  London,  in  order  to  see,  you  must  iftrnt  till  night.  The  place  of  St.  Antonio, 
at  Cadiz,  on  a  stormy  summer's  evening— ^e  noisy  Strado  Toledo  of  Naples,  silvered 
by  the  moon — the  Parisian  Tivoli,  blazing  with  fire-works ; — ^none  of  them  can  sustain 
a  comparison  with  the  Regent-street  of  I/)ndon,  lighted  by  gas.  Nor  is  this  artificial 
sun  an  exclusive  advantage  of  the  cajntal ;  it  shines  every  where  with  the  impaztiahty 
of  the  great  planet,  illuminating  alike  the  palace  and  the  hovel.  Whoever  travels  in 
England  by  night,  in  the  coimtry  around  Leeds,  Nottingham,  Derby  or  Manchester, 
imagines  he  sees,  on  every  side,  the  enchanting  palaces  of  me  fairies,  shining  in  the  light 
of  a  thousand  torches ;  but  they  are,  in  reality,  no  other  than  very  large  and  very  lofiy 
manufactories  of  cotton,  woollen,'  or  linen. 

'  But  the  English  have  another  remedy  for  the  scarcity  of  sun.  They  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  poets  and  philosophers,  who,  when  they  are  deficient  in  riches,  take  to  praising 
Soverty ; — not  being  able  to  praise  the  sun,  they  sing  the  praises  of  the  fireside,  and  the 
elights  of  winter.  Ossian,  (or  rather  Macpherson,  the  author  of  Ossian,)  instead  of  the 
sun,  apostrophises  the  moon.  He  takes  pleasure  in  describing,  as  if  they  were  delight- 
ful, the  whistling  of  the  winds,  and  the  roaring  of  the  torrents.  He  compares  the  loaks 
of  a  youthful  beauty  to  mist  gilded  by  the  sun.  Instead  of  depicting  a  valley  enamelled 
with  flowers,  he  spurns  so  soft  and  effeminate  an  image,  to  paint  the  aspect  of  a  frozen 
lake,  and  the  shaking  thistle  on  its  banks.  Cowper,  in  his  poem  of  The  Task,  seems 
completely  to  enjoy  himself  in  describing  a  winter's  evening,  when  the  rain  rattles  down, 
the  wind  whistles,  and  the  wagoner  growls  and  grumbles  on  his  way ;  whilst  in  doors, 
the  fire  bums,  the  newspaper  arrives,  the  exhilarating  tea  glows  on  the  table,  and  the 
family  are  all  collected  round  the  hearth. 

'  Some  poet,  whose  name  I  forget,  (I  think  it  is  Byron,)  even  gives  to  darkness  the 
epithet  "  lovely."  Thomson,  the  bard  of  the  seasons,  was  a  better  poet  than  usual,  when 
he  sung  of  winter.  He  calls  the  horrors  of  winter  "  congenial  horrors ;"  and  after  de- 
scribing the  mountains  of  snow,  that,  with  the  roar  of  thunder,  dart  from  precipice  to 
precipice,  to  the  bottom  of  the  Orison  valleys,  destroying  and  burying  in  the  depth  of 
night,  shepherds  and  their  flocks,  huts  and  villages,  single  tiavellers  and  whole  troops  of 
marching  soldiers,  he  imagines  himself,  with  epicurean  voluptuousness,  in  a  solitary  and 
well  sheltered  country-house,  before  a  blazing  fire,  and  lighted  by  splendid  chandeliers, 
reading  at  his  ease  the  finest  works  of  the  ancients. 

'  Thus  all  the  poets  have  conspired  to  make  their  countrymen  in  love  with  their  cloudy 
heavens,  and  inauce  them  to  believe  themselves  fortunate  that  they  are  born  in  a  de- 
lightful climate.  And  what  matter  is  it  that  it  is  not  true  ?  Are  not  the  tricks  and 
illusions  of  the  imagination  as  sabstantial  as  actual  reality?  Montesquieu  said,  "  If  th« 
English  are  not  free,  at  least  they  believe  they  are,  which  is  much  the  same."  So  we 
may  say,  if  the  English  have  not  a  fine  climate,  they  believe  they  have,  and  that  is  as 
good.  I  was  once  praising  to  a  young  English  lady,  the  pure,  lofty,  mother-of-pearl 
heavens  of  Madrid,  of  Naples,  of  Athens,  of  Smyrna.  She  replied,  "  I  should  be  tired 
to  death  by  such  a  perpetual  sunshine  ;  the  vanety  and  phantasmagoria  of  our  cloud 
must  surely  be  much  more  beautiful."  ^^CH^seroations  of  an  Italian  Exile. 
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lfn(bon*s  river,  and  thence  to  Cape  Cod  in  Massachusetts.  In  this  region 
the  summers  continue  from  June  through  August,  and  the  winters  from 
November  to  the  middle  of  April.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
great,  and  the  changes  sudden,  but  the  country  is,  notwithstanding,  healthy. 
To  the  westward,  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  southern  extremity  of  La£e 
Huron  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  climate  is  also  very  cold,  and  the 
northern  extremity  in  the  winter  is  excessively  so. 

The  winters  of  Maine  are  long  and  severe,  with  clear  settled  weather, 
which  generally  continues  from  the  middle  of  December,  till  the  latter  end 
of  March ;  during  which  time,  the  ponds  and  fresh  water  rivers  are  passa- 
ge on  the  ice.  There  is  sccurcely  any  spring  season ;  the  summer  is  short, 
aod  warm ;  but  autumn  is  in  general  pure,  healthy,  and  pleasant. 

The  climate  of  New  Hampshire  is  highly  favorable  to  health ;  but  the 
winters  are  long  and  severe.  Cattle  are  housed  about  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber. Snow  lies  on  the  ground  from  four  to  five  months,  and  the  use  of 
sleighs  during  that  period  is  general.  The  sj^ring  is  rapid,  and  the  heat 
of  summer  great,  but  of  short  duration ;  aatumn  is  ve^  pleasant  Morning 
and  evening  fires  are  needed  as  ea^ly  as  the  first  of  September,  and  as  late 
as  the  first  of  June. 

The  climate  of  Vermont  diflers  little  i5rom  that  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
is  extremely  healthy.  The  earth  is  generally  covered  with  snow  from  the 
middle  of  December  till  the  end  of  March;  but  the  winter  seasons  may 
be  said  to  continue  from  the  be^nning  of  November  till  the  middle 
of  April,  during  which,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  serene  sky  and  a  keen  cold 
air.  The  ground  is  seldom  froeen  to  any  great  depth,  hieing  covered  with 
a  great  body  of  snow,  in  some  high  lands  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet, 
belQie  the  severe  frosts  b^in.  In  this  way  the  earth  is  enriched  and 
moistened,  and  in  the  spring  vegetation  advances  with  great  rapidity. 

The  climate  of  Masac&usetts  is  perhaps  more  variable  than  that  of  any 
odier  of  the  New  England  states ;  not  having  the  steady  winter  cold  of 
those  to  the  north,  nor  the  general  mildness  in  summer  of  those  immediately 
south.  Fires  are  necessary  from  November  to  May ;  and  there  are  days, 
eren  in  June,  when  they  are  not  only  comfortable,  but  indispensable  for 
comfort.  Cattle  are  housed  in  November.  In  winter,  travelling  is  not  often 
impeded  by  gr^t  falls  of  snow;  though  heavy  and  severe  snow  storms 
occur.  The  hvers  and  ponds  are  frozen  three  months  in  the  year ;  and 
the  harbors  are  usually  closed  a  week  or  fortnight,  and  sometimes  for  a 
much  longer  time.  As  there  are  many  cold  days  in  summer,  so  also  there 
are  many  warm  days  in  winter ;  and  the  field  which  is  at  night  soft  enough 
to  receive  the  plough,  may  be  chained  with  frost  and  buried  in  snow  before 
moTniog.  Winter  sets  in  late ;  frequently  not  till  December,  but,  recently, 
it  has  gone  quite  through  the  spring  months.  Indeed,  the  most  disagreea- 
ble portion  of  the  year,  is  during  March  and  April  and  part  of  May,  when 
the  east  are  prevailing  winds.  In  autumn  there  is  much  weather  truly 
delightful  apples  and  pears  flourish  well  in  Massachusetts,  peach  trees 
sometimes  suTOr  from  the  late  spring  and  the  early  autumnal  frosts.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  an  accurate  description  of  so  variable  a  climate ;  as  no 
tolerably  correct  account  of  it  could  be  given,  except  in  the  details  of  a 
meteorological  table. 

The  climate  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  does  not  difier  very  materi- 
aDy  from  that  of  Maasachusetta.    In  the  southern  parts  of  these  statoa, 
12* 
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summer  may  set  in  a  few  days  earlier,  and  the  winter  be  generally  a  little 
more  temperate,  but  the  change  of  climate  is  slight. 

In  the  very  cold  tract  are  included  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  New 
York,  being  the  mountainous  country,  and  the  region  lying  to  the  east  of 
it.  Here  the  winters  are  long  and  severe,  being  more  so  as  you  proceed 
to  the  north.  The  climate  of  this  region  may  be  generally  described  as 
similar  to  that  of  the  New  England  states,  which  lies  in  the  same  latitude. 
In  the  parts  of  Michigan  territory,  lying  within  this  region,  the  climate  re- 
sembles that  of  Canada. 

In  the  region  we  have  called  very  coldf  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is 
from  thirty  degrees  below  zero  to  ninety-eight  above  it ;  including  great 
extremes  both  of  heat  and  cold. 

2.  The  cold  region  comprehends  a  great  and  very  unequal  range  of 
country.  In  the  eastern  division  it  extends  from  the  foregoing  line,  to 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  westward ;  and  south,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to 
about  Cape  Henlopen  on  the  Delaware.  Hence  a  line  may  be  protracted 
to  Washington,  and  along  by  the  foot  of  the  first  mountains  in  Virginia  to 
about  Morgantown,  North  Carolina;  *  thence  through  the  mountains  to 
Kenaway  river,  and  north-east  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains  to  the 
upper  part  of  Chesnut  Ridge,  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  westward,  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  very  cold  region  before-mentioned,  may  be  as- 
sumed as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  cold ;  and  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  cold  may  be  protracted  westward  firora  the  head  of  Chesnut  Ridge  to 
the  high  lands,  dividing  the  waters  falling  into  the  Ohio  from  those  fdling 
into  the  great  lakes,  and  along  in  a  northern  and  western  direction,  cross- 
ing the  Mississippi  about  thirty  miles  below  Praire  des  Chiens,  thence 
south  and  west,  crossing  the  Missouri  about  \hirty  miles  below  the  Platte 
river ;  thence  southward  to  the  west  of  the  Great  Osage  village,  and  then 
eastward  to  the  Arkansas  river,  above  the  Hot  Springs.  In  this  division 
the  winters  commence  in  December  and  end  in  March,  and  the  heat  of 
summer  commences  in  May  and  ends  in  September.  The  heat  and  cold 
here  also  go  to  great  extremes ;  but  the  weather  is  very  changeable,  par- 
ticularly in  winter,  so  that  neither  severe  heat  nor  severe  cold  lasts  long  at 
a  time.     The  country  in  this  division  is  also  generally  healthy. 

In  this  division  are  comprehended  the  south-eastern  and  western  parts 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  the  northern  arid  eastern  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
most  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  the  central  and  mountainous  parts  of 
Virginia,  the  southern  portion  of  Michigan  territory,  the  northern  extremi- 
ties of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  portions  of  the  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas territories. 

In  the  south-eastern  parts  of  New  York  the  prevailing  winds,  during  the 
summer,  are  southerly ;  the  weather  is  variable,  and  the  change  of  tempe- 
rature sudden  and  frequent.  The  mild  and  damp  sea  air  penetrates  far 
inland ;  indeed,  as  far  as  the  Highlands,  the  climate  differs  little  from  that 
of  the  seacoast.  In  the  parts  of  New  York  west  of  the  mountains,  the 
average  temperature  is  about  three  degrees  higher  than  in  the  same  lati- 
tude farther  east.  South-westerly  winds  prevail  through  most  of  the  year ; 
and  the  chill  easterly  wind  is  nearly  unknown.* 

*  There  were  several  severe  thunder-stonns  while  we  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New-York,  very  different  in  their  appearance  from  those  which  occur  in  Britain,  bai 
vot  attended  with  more  accidents.    One  of  them^  in  the  middle  of  Jane,  was,  however, 
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The  climate  of  Maryland  is  various  in  diflerent  districts,  but  for  the 
most  part  mild  and  agreeable,  well  suited  to  agricultural  productions,  and 
particularly  fruit  trees.  The  eastern  parts  are  similar  to  Delaware,  having 
large  tracts  of  marsh,  which,  during  the  day,  load  the  atmosphere  with 
vapor,  that  falls  in  dew  in  the  close  of  the  summer  and  autunm,  which 
are  unhealthy,  and  during  which  the  inhabitants  are  much  exposed  to  fever 
and  ague.  In  the  interior  hilly  country  the  climate  improves  very  much, 
and  among  the  mountains  it  is  delightful  and  healthy ;  the  summers  being 
cooled  by  fine  breezes,  while  the  winters  are  tempered  by  a  southern  lati- 
tude, which  renders  them  much  milder  than  to  the  northward. 

In  the  southern  portions  of  Michigan  territory,  the  winters  are  not 
severe,  and  the  spring  sets  in  as  early  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  state 
which  lies  in  the  same  latitude.  In  1820,  at  Detroit,  the  mean  heat  of 
December  was  twenty-seven  degrees,  and  of  July  sixty-nine.  The  tem- 
perature of  this  territory  is  rendered  milder  by  the  neighborhood  of  such 
large  bodies  of  water,  and  by  the  absence  of  great  elevations.  The  portions 
of  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  territories,  that  lie  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  cold  region,  partake  of  the  character  of  the  climate  already  described. 
As  the  country  in  these  territories  is  open  and  generally  level,  the  tempe- 
rature depends  chiefly  on  the  latitude. 

The  northern  and  north-eastern  parts  of  Illinois  are  cold  in  the  winter ; 
the  air  from  the  great  lake  is  chill  and  bleak,  and  sensibly  affects  the 
country  exposed  to  its  influence.  In  the  region  of  Ohio,  sloping  towards 
the  lakes,  the  snow  falls  to  a  very  considerable  depth,  and  lies  long;  sleighs 
and  sledges  are  much  used.  The  transitions  during  the  winter  are  violent 
and  frequent.  That  part  of  Indiana  contiguous  to  Lake  Michigan  is  often 
exposed  to  heavy  falls  of  rain,  and  is  consequently  marshy  and  unhealthy. 

3.  The  temperate  region  is  situated  between  the  cold,  and  a  line  drawn 
from  Morgantown,  North  Carolina,  south-westward  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  to  their  termination  in  Georgia,  thence  in  a  north-west  direction 
by  Florence,  in  Alabama,  and  crossing  the  Mississippi  river  about  the 
upper  part  of  the  Chickasaw  Blufis,  thence  north-west  to  the  Delaware 
towns  on  White  river,  and  thence  south-west  to  the  Arkansas,  above  the 
Hot  Springs.  The  region  described  within  these  limits  lies  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  country,  the  whole  being  on  a  considerable  elevation.  It  com- 
prehends Kentucky  and  Missouri,  with  nearly  the  whole  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Tennessee,  the  south  part  of  Pennsylvania,  the  western  part  of 
Virginia,  and  small  portions  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama. 
This  climate  is  distinguished  from  the  foregoing  by  an  earlier  spring,  and 
by  greater  serenity,  and  fewer  changes. 

The  climate  of  Tennessee  forms  a  medium  between  the  warmth  of  the 
south  and  the  cold  of  the  north ;  it  may  be  correctly  viewed  as  the  middle 
climate  of  the  United  States,  and  proves  peculiarly  congenial  to  northern 
constitutions.  There  is  no  country  in  America  where  diseases  are  so 
rare,  where  physicians  have  so  little  practice,  and  where  children  are  more 
robust  and  healthy.  Snow  falls  in  winter,  and  sometimes  to  a  considera- 
ble depth  ;  but  the  summer,  particularly  in  the  higher  ground,  is  mild,  and 
accompanied  with  excessive  heat.  Apples,  pears,  and  plums  are  raised 
here  in  great  perfection  ;  and  in  sheltered  situations  it  is  thought  that  the 
fig  might  be  cultivated  to  advantage.     Maize  is  planted  early  in  April; 
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cottoD  is  tlie  staple  of  agriculture.     Within  the  limits  of  this  state,  most  of 
the  forest  trees  of  the  western  country  are  found  in  abundani^. 

In  Kentucky  the  climate  is  not  s^  mild  as  that  of  Tennessee.  It  is  how- 
ever mild  and  temperate.  Grape  vines  flourish  here  of  prodigious  size. 
All  the  grains,  pulses,  garden  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  the  temperate  climate 
aboand.  The  wheat  of  Kentucky  is  excellent,  but  hemp  and  tobacco  are 
her  staples. 

The  climate  of  Missouri  is  temperate,  though  variable.  Winter  conti- 
noes  in  its  severity  for  about  two  months,  from  the  latter  part  of  December 
to  the  last  of  February;  but  even  during  this  interval  there  are  many 
wann  and  pleasant  days.  Snow  seldom  remains  on  the  ground  more  than 
siity  hours ;  and  its  maximum  depth  is  generally  about  six  inches.  Fre- 
quently the  rivers  are  for  weeks  frozen  sufficiently  hard  for  the  passage  of 
loaded  teams.  Trees  sometimes  blossom  in  Marcti,  and  the  spring  months 
with  occasional  cold,  have  days  as  pleasant  as  those  of  summer.  From 
the  sandy  and  warm  texture  of  the  soil,  and  the  openness  of  the  country, 
the  heat  in  summer  is  very  great,  and  would  be  oppressive,  except  for  the 
preTalence  of  agreeable  breezes.  Another  characteristic  of  the  Missouri 
climate,  is  its  extreme  dryness ;  evaporation  is  rapid,  and  the  average 
imottnt  of  rain  falling  in  the  year  is  estimated  at  eighteen  inches.  Long 
and  steady  rains  so  common  in  the  eastern  states,  seldom  occur ;  the  sum- 
mer rains  are  generally  thunder  showers.  The  autumn  months  are  de- 
UghtM,  serene,  temperate,  and  salubrious. 

The  part  of  Ohio  lying  within  this  division  of  climate  is  moderate  in 
respect  to  climate ;  su&c'  ig  neither  from  excessive  cold  or  the  reverse. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river  it  is  more  mild  than  in  the  central  and 
mountainous  regions ;  and  the  diflerence  is  owing  to  the  diflerence  of  lati- 
tude and  elevation.  The  winters  vary  in  severity,  being  sometimes  quite 
mild;  in  other  years  the  rivers  are  frozen  for  eight  or  nine  weeks.  Severe 
cold  generally  continues  from  the  last  week  in  December  through  the  first 
in  Febmary.  Summer  heat  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  is  oppressive,  but 
of  short  doration.  Autumn  is  temperate,  pleasant,  and  healthy.  Nowhere 
in  die  world,  says  Mr.  Flint,  is  the  grand  autumnal  painting  of  the  forests, 
in  the  decay  of  vegetation,  seen  in  more  beauty  than  in  the  beech  forests 
of  Ohio.  The  richness  of  the  fading  colors,  and  the  effect  of  the  mingling 
hues  baffles  all  description.  On  the  whole,  a  great  farming  community, 
like  that  of  Ohio,  could  scarcely  desire  a  better  climate  for  themselves, 
their  cattle,  and  stock  of  all  kinds ;  or  one,  in  which  a  man  can  work 
abroad,  with  comfort,  a  greater  number  of  days  in  the  year. 

Indiana  has  much  the  same  temperature  with  Illinois  and  Missouri.  The 
winters  are  mild,  and  seldom  last  in  their  severity  more  than  six  weeks; 
during  this  period,  the  slower  streams  are  generally  frozen,  and  afibrd  a 
aafe  passage  on  the  ice.  In  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  the  state 
now  seldom  falls  to  a  greater  depth  than  six  inches.  Trees  begin  to  be 
gieen  early  in  April,  and  the  peach  blossoms  in  March.  A  large  number 
of  shrabs  put  forth  their  flowers  before  the  leaves,  and  from  this  the  spring 
vegetation  is  singularly  beautiful.  Illinois  basin  general  the  same  climate 
with  Missouri,  and  its  productions  are  the  same  as  those  of  that  state ; 
being,  however,  somewhat  lower,  it  is  more  subject  to  inundation,  and  con- 
sequently the  air  is  more  humid.  The  portions  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama,  comprehended  within  this  division, 
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partake  the  general  character  of  climate  with  those  we  have  particularly 
described. 

4.  The  region  possessing  a  warm  climate  lies  between  the  temperate, 
and  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Henry  in  a  circular  direction,  and  passing 
above  Tarboro,  and  through  Fayette ville,  Columbia,  Augusta,  Milledgeville 
and  Fort  Jackson  in  Alal^ma,  and  thence  a  little  south  of  west  across  the 
Mississippi,  and  on  to  the  Sabine  river,  in  the  latitude  of  Nacogdoches,  in 
Texas.  In  this  region  the  winters  continue  from  about  the  first  of  Jannary 
to  the  first  of  March  ;  and  the  summers  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  October.  The  weather  is  pretty  settled  and  steady,  and,  except  in 
swampy  or  marshy  situations,  the  country  is  generally  healthy.  This  re- 
gion includes  the  interior  and  central  parts  of  North  Carolina,  the  northern 
and  western  parts  of  South  Carolina,  the  northern  parts  of  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

In  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  South  Carolina,  the  land  is  moun- 
tainous, and  the  climate  generally  salubrious.  The  air  is  dry,  and  in 
winter  cold ;  but  it  is  generally  mild  and  delightful.  The  highlands  of 
North  Carolina  that  lie  within  diis  district  are  healthy  and  pleasant ;  the 
days  in  summer  are  hot,  but  the  nights  are  refreshed  by  cool  breezes. .  The 
northern  and  hilly  region  of  Georgia  is  as  healthy  as  any  part  of  the 
states.  Winter  continues  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of 
February.  The  northern  parts  of  Alabama,  in  the  districts  of  hills,  springs, 
and  pine  forests,  are  generally  healthy.  In  winter  the  still  waters  often 
freeze ;  and  the  summers  are  not  much  hotter  than  they  are  many  degrees 
flEurther  to  the  north. 

The  climate  of  the  northern  part  of  Mississippi,  in  places  removed  from 
stagnant  waters,  is  healthy.  Heat  in  summer  is  intense ;  and  during  the 
latter  month  of  that  season  and  the  first  of  autumn,  even  the  residents  in 
the  healthy  districts  are  exposed  to  severe  bilious  attacks.  In  compensation, 
however,  they  are  free  from  the  pulmonary  afiections  which  occasion  so 
much  destruction  in  the  more  northern  regions.  The  productions  of  this 
state  are  the  same  with  those  of  Louisiana. 

6.  The  hot  region  extends  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  warm,  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  comprises  all  Florida, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  the  Carolinas,^  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi, with  the  greater  portion  of  Louisiana. 

*  The  foUowing  account  of  the  climate  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  is  extracted  from  a  letter  of  the  intelligent  correspondent  of  the  Portland  Ad- 
vertiser, dated  March  29,  1833. 

*  Vegetation  is  quite  advanced,  and  rapidly  advancing.  The  air  this  day  was  not  so 
warm  as  it  has  been ;  bat  we  had  this  morning  copious  showers  with  loud  thunder  and 
vivid  lightning.  The  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston  are  now  beautiful  beyond 
description.  All  vegetation  is  in  that  lively  hue,  which  charms  the  eye  and  delights  the 
feelings.  The  trees  that  border  the  wayside  are  rapidly  putting  on  their  green  covering. 
The  open  fields  are  verdant  with  the  growing  grass.  Com  is  up  and  advanced.  The 
vegetables  in  the  gardens  are  as  forward  as  they  will  be  in  ours  the  first  of  July.  The 
market  is  well  stocked  with  the  luxuries  of  an  early  summer.  A  southern  spjring  is 
spring  indeed.  There  are  music  and  life  in  every  thing.  If  they  could  have  here  oui 
captivating  and  musing  scenery,  our  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  it  would  be  at  this  season 
another  paradise  on  earth. 

'  Charleston  is  considered  healthy  by  the  inhabitants.  They  boast  of  their  exemption 
from  diseases,  and  say  their  bill  of  mortality  is  not  so  fatal  as  that  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.    The  city  itself  may  be  thus  healthy  when  the  yellow  fever  does  not  pic* 
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The  camate  of  Florida  may  be  considered  in  some  respects  as  a  trc  pical 
clifRatp.  From  the  first  of  July  to  the  first  of  October,  the  air  is  siutry, 
and  the  heat  exceedingly  oppressive.  This  may  be  considered  the  un- 
beaithy  season,  during  which  fevers  are  prevalent,  but  even  at  this  time 
the  climate  of  St.  Augustine  is  salubrious  and  pleasant,  and  is  a  place  of 
resort  for  those  who  are  desirous  of  avoiding  sickness.  During  this  period 
the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  between  eighty-four  and  eighty-eight  de- 
grees, and  it  sometimes  rises  above  one  hundred.  Even  in  winter,  the 
ioflaence  of  the  clear  vertical  sun  is  always  uncomfortable;  in  the  penin-  * 
saiar  parts,  water  never  freezes,  though  there  are  sometimes  slight  frosts. 
In  this  climate  the  most  delicate  orange  trees  flourish  and  bear  delicious 
fnzits;  the  air  is  generally  pure  and  mild,  and  the  breeze  pleasant.  Heavy 
dews  fall,  and  the  night  air  is  exceedingly  humid.  The  rainy  season  com- 
mences early  in  winter ;  in  February  and  March  there  are  severe  thunder 
atorras  by  night,  followed  by  days  of  great  clearness  and  beauty.  The 
peoinsular  is  visited  by  tornadoes,  and  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox, hurricanes  and  destructive  gales  occur. 

In  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  Carolinas,  the  summers  are 
very  hot,  sultry,  moist  and  unhealthy.  The  extensive  and  rapid  decom- 
position of  vegetable  matter  engenders  exhalations,  which  unite  with  the 
mitfmata  of  the  swamps,  and  create  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  the  most 
deleterious  qualities.  Intermittent  and  bilious  fevers  are  frequent  and 
iejete.  In  the  low  country  the  summer  lasts  seven  or  eight  months ;  and 
tboogh  the  winter  frost  is  sometimes  severe  enough  to  kill  the  tender  plants, 
it  seldom  lasts  more  than  three  or  four  days,  or  penetrates  the  ground  above 

vul,  bat  it  is  as  mach  as  one's  life  is  vorth  to  venture  into  the  lowlands  in  the  vicinity, 
in  the  country  roand.  No  resident  of  Charleston,  even  those  bom  Carotinians,  or  the 
best  acclimated,  dare  ran  the  risk.  For  a  citizen  to  sleep  in  the  country  in  the  summer 
■omhS;  is  considered  almost  certain  death,  for  the  conntry  fever,  as  it  is  termed,  imme- 
^aMf  seizes  him.  The  ocmntry,  this  side  of  the  middle  region — a  rolling  country  of 
Sfltth  Carolina  for  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  seacoast — ^is  swampy,  or  a  pine 
Iwrai.  There  is  in  the  swamps  a  mal^criaf  very  fatal  to  health,  the  effects  of  which  no 
vhite  man  is  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  encountering.  Hence  the  planters  in  the  low- 
lands, particularly  such  as  live  on  the  rice  plantations,  remove  in  the  sickly  months  to 
(be  seacoast,  or  go  back  into  the  country,  to  cuncumbe  county  in  North  Carolina,  near 
tW  Saluda  Gap,  or  to  the  Virginia  Springs,  or  to  the  seacoast,  or  to  the  northern  states. 
The  sbxes  on  the  rice  plantations  are  said  to  be  healthy  and  happy,  and  to  suffer  no 
aflkrtioo  from  the  bunung  sim  of  August,  or  the  noxious  effluvia  from  the  rice  grounds. 
*  A  white  overseer  is  usually  left  in  care  of  the  plantation  and  the  negroes,  who, 
tkoBjg^  born  in  the  country,  often,  and  commonly,  has  a  fever  every  year.  I  am  told 
tlMt  many  of  them  die  at  middle  age,  and  that  few  seldom  obtain  an  old  age.  If  such 
^  the  fact,  it  would  seem  that  negroes  are  necessary  to  cultivate  the  hce  grounds, 
t^gb  it  is  with  difficulty  that  I  can  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  white  man,  well 
scchmated,  is  not  as  well  fitted  by  nature  to  cultivate  the  land  he  lives  on  as  the  negro, 
fin  the  nniversal  opinicm  is,  that  it  is  exceedingly  hazardous  for  a  planter  to  continue 
vidt  his  &niily  on  his  estate,  and  hence,  no  matter  what  the  expense,  the  estates  are 
^CKfted  from  June  to  the  first  frost  in  autumn,  and  the  planter  dare  not  visit  his  pro- 
{Vi;  nor  sleep  in  his  house  in  that  time,  though  he  may  be  on  the  seacoast  but  a  few 
Bules  oit,  cr  in  a  settlement  on  a  pine  barren,  which  is  considered  healthy.  The 
>vunp3r  rice  gnAinds  no  doubt  are  sickly.  The  effluvia  from  so  much  putrid  water 
nnst  be  noxious.  The  pallor  and  ghastliness  of  many  of  the  overseers  bear  testimony 
lo  (he  imth  of  the  genenil  assertion.  And  it  is  probable,  yea,  certain,  that  the  habits, 
^  aaaDers,  the  laag  practice  of  the  negroes,  have,  better  fitted  them  to  undergo  the 
^bager  than  the  white  man  is  or  can  be,  with  his  training.  Hence,  one  of  the  great 
iifnnaents  in  favor  of  slavery  here,  is,  *' we  cannot  do  without  the  negroes.'' ' 
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two  inches.  Spring  commences  about  the  middle  of  Febroary,  and  greer 
peas  are  often  in  the  market  by  the  middle  of  March ;  but  the  weather 
varies  very  much  till  about  the  first  of  May,  when  it  becomes  steadily 
warm,  and  continues  increasing  in  heat  till  September,  when  it  begins  to 
moderate.  Almost  every  person  whose  circumstances  permit,  removes  to 
a.  more  healthy  situation  during  this  period,  and  a  vast  number  go  to  the 
northern  states  in  the  summer,  and  return  in  the  fall.  The  period  of  going 
north  is  mostly  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July,  and  of  re- 
turning, from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  November.  The 
anjuety  that  prevails  during  that  period  is  extreme,  and  when  it  is  over,  the 
inhabitants  congratulate  one  another  with  the  full  prospect  of  ten  or  eleven 
months  being  added  to  their  lives. 

The  climate  of  Georgia  difiers  little  from  that  already  described  of  the 
Carolinas.  The  rice  swamps,  and  the  low  country  in  general,  are  very 
unhealthy,  and  the  planters  are  obliged,  during  the  sickly  season,  to  retire 
to  the  elevated  parts  of  the  state.  A  near  approach  to  the  tropical  tempera- 
ture is  found  in  some  portions  of  Greorgia,  where  the  cane,  the  olive,,  and 
sweet  orange  flourish  luxuriantly.  The  climate  of  the  southern  part  of 
Alabama,  and  of  Mississippi,  resembles  that  of  Georgia  and  Sovth  Carolina 
m  the  sameiatitudes.  In  the  thirty-first  degree  of  latitude,  the  thermometer 
stands  in  spring  water  at  sixty-nine  degrees,  which  is  nearly  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year.  A  series  of  themometrical  observations  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Flint,  which  gave  the  following  result.  The  warmest  part  of 
the  warmest  day  in  April,  gave  eighty-two  degrees ;  mean  heat  of  July  of  the 
same  year,  eighty-six ;  coldest  in  January,  fifty-four ;  coldest  in  February, 
forty-three;  warmest  in  March,  eighty-five  degrees.  In  the  same  year, 
trees  even  in  swamps,  where  the  vegetation  is  most  tardy,  were  in  full  leaf 
by  the  second  of  April ;  at  which  time  peach  blossoms  were  gone.  Peas 
were  in  pod  by  the  twelfth  of  April ;  when  peaches  were  of  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut,  and  the  fig  trees  in  full  leaf.  Green  peas  were  on  the  table,  and 
strawberries  ripe  by  the  second  of  May,  and  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  same 
month,  mulberries,  dewberries,  and  whortleberries  were  ripe. 

The  climate  of  Louisiana  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  Florida. 
All  the  northern  fruits  come  to  perfection  here,  with  the  exception  of  apples. 
The  pumpkin  and  melon  tribe  flourish,  and  the  common  garden  vegetables 
are  cultivated  in  abundance.  Figs  of  diflerent  kinds  might  be  extensively 
raised  for  exportation,  but  are  much  neglected.  On  the  rich  alluvial  lands 
maize  thrives  wonderfully ;  but  wheat  and  rye  do  not  flourish.  In  the 
region  of  the  sugar-cane,  along  the  whole  shore  of  the  gulf,  and  on  the 
lower  courses  of  the  rivers  of  Louisiana,  the  orange  tree  flourishes  and 
bears  a  delicious  fruit.  In  the  year  1822,  a  severe  frost  destroyed  these 
trees  while  in  full  bearing,  but  the  roots  have  thrown  out  new  trees.  The 
cultivated  grape,  and  various  wild  grapes  abound.  Berries  are  neither 
common  nor  good.  Cotton  grows  to  the  height  of  six  feet ;  and  tobacco  of 
the  first  quality  is  extensively  raised. 


In  addition  to  the  views  of  climate  already  given,  we  may  add  the  fol« 
lowing  description  of  that  of  Mississippi  Valley,  for  which  we  have  been 
indebted  to  the  industrious  observation  of  Mr.  Flint.  *  We  may  class  four 
distinct  climates,  between  the  sources  and  the  outlet  of  the  Mississippi. 
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The  fint,  commencing  at  its  sources,  and  tenninating  at  Prairie  dn  Chien, 
comnxmds  pretty  accurately  to  the  climate  between  Montreal  and  Boston ; 
with  tnis  difierence,  that  the  amount  of  snow  ftetUing  in  the  former  is  much 
less  than  in  the  latter  region.  The  mean  temperature  of  a  year  would  he 
somefhing  hi^ier  on  the  Mississippi.  The  vegetables  raised,  die  time  of 
pkntingy  and  the  modes  of  cultiTating  them,  would,  probably,  be  nearly  the 
■me.  V^|etation  will  hare  nearly  the  same  progress  and  periodica] 
diaiiges.  The  growing  of  gourd  seed  com,  which  demands  an  increase 
of  temperatare  to  brin^  it  to  maturity,  is  not  planted  in  this  re^on.  Die 
faiah  poiatoe  b  raised  in  this  climate  in  the  utmost  perfection,  wheat  and 
coltiTated  grasses  succeed  well.  The  apple  and  the  pear  tree  require 
fostering,  and  southern  exposare,  to  bring  fruit  in  perfection.  The  peach 
tree  has  still  more  the  habits  and  the  fragile  delicacy  of  a  southern  stranger, 
md  re^nires  a  sheltered  declivity,  with  a  southern  exposure,  to  succeed  at 
all.  Five  months  in  the  year  mav  be  said  to  belong  to  the  dominion  of 
winter.  For  that  length  of  time,  the  cattle  require  shelter  in  the  severe 
weather,  and  the  still  waters  remain  frozen. 

*The  next  climate  includes  the  opposite  states  of  Missouri  and  DHnois,  in 
Aeir  whole  extent,  or  the  country  between  forty-one  and  thirty-seven  de« 
greos.  Cattle,  thoufffa  much  benefited  by  sheltering,  and  often  needing  it, 
seldom  receive  it.  It  is  not  so  favorable  for  cultivated  grasses,  as  the  pre- 
esding  i^on.  Gk>urd  seed  com  is  the  only  kind  extensively  planted.  The 
winter  commences  with  January,  and  ends  with  the  second  week  in  Feb- 
narv.  The  ice,  in  the  still  waters,  after  that  time  thaws.  Wheat,  the 
inhalntant  of  a  variety  of  climates,  is  at  home,  as  a  native,  in  this.  The 
peisimon  and  the  papaw  are  found  in  its  whole  extent.  It  is  the  favored 
region  of  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  peach  tree.  Snows  neither  fall  deep,  nor 
he  long.  The  Irish  potato  succeeds  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  as  well,  as 
m  the  former  climate ;  and  this  disadvantage  is  supplied  by  the  sweet 
potato,  which,  thou^  not  at  home  in  this  climate,  with  a  little  care  in  the 
cohivation,  flourishes.  The  grandeur  of  vegetation,  and  the  temperature  of 
March  and  April,  indicate  an  approach  towards  a  squthem  climate. 

*  The  next  climate  extends  from  thirty-seven  to  thirty-one  degrees.  Bebw 
thirty-five  degrees,  in  the  rich  alluvial  soils,  the  apple  tree  begins  to  fail  in 
fatraging  its  firuit  to  perfection.  We  have  never  tasted  apples  worth  fating, 
nised  much  below  New  Madrid.  Cotton,  between  this  point  and  thirty- 
three  degrees,  is  raised,  in  favorable  positions,  for  home  consumption; 
bat  is  seldom  to  be  depended  upon  for  a  crop.  Below  thirty-three  decrees 
commences  the  proper  climate  for  cotton,  and  it  is  the  staple  article  of 
cohivation.  Festoons  of  long  moss  hang  from  the  trees,  and  darken  the 
forests.  The  palmetto  gives  to  the  low  alluvial  grounis  a  grand  and 
striking  verdure.  The  muscadine  grape,  strongly  designating  climate,  is 
firrt  found  here.  Laurel  trees  become  common  in  the  forest,  retaining 
dieir  foliage  and  their  verdure  through  the  winter  Wheat  is  no  longer 
seen,  as  an  article  of  cultivation.  The  fig  tree  brings  its  fruit  to  full 
natnrity. 

'  Below  this  climate,  to  the  gulf,  is  die  region  of  the  sugar^ame  and  the 
sweet  oni^  tree.  It  would  I»,  if  it  were  cultivated,  the  region  of  the  olive. 
Snow  is  no  longer  seen  to  fidl,  except  a  few  flakes  in  the  coldest  storms. 
The  streams  are  never  frozen.  Winter  is  only  marked  by  nights  of  white!* 
feMt  and  days  of  north-west  winds,  which  seldom  last  longer  than  three 
13 
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I,  and  are  followed  by  sonth  wjndi  and  warm  days. 
-ecB  are  geoerally  in  leaf  by  the  middle  of  February,  and  alwnys  by 
Bt  of  March.  Bats  are  hoTcriog  in  ihe  air  during  the  night.  Fire- 
.re  seen  in  the  middle  of  February.  Early  in  March  the  foreats  are 
isom.  The  margins  of  the  creeps  and  streams  are  perfumed  with 
eadow.  pinic,  or  honeysuckle,  yellow  jessamine,  and  other  fragrant 
B.  During  almost  crery  night  a  thunder-storm  occurs.  Cotton  and 
ire  planted  from  March  to  July.  In  these  regions  the  summers  are 
mty  hot,  although  there  are  days  when  the  mercury  rises  as  high  in 
Sngland,  as  in  Louisiana.  The  heat,  however,  is  more  uniform  and 
led,  commences  much  earlier,  and  continues  nuch  later.  From 
ary  to  September  thundei-atorms  are  common,  often  auuimpanied 
evere  thunder,  and  sometimes  with  gales,  or  tornadoes,  in  which  the 
if  the  forest  ore  prostrated  in  every  direction,  and  the  tract  of  country, 

ia  covered  with  the  fallen  trees,  is  called  a  '  hurricane.'  The  de- 
ig  influence  of  the  summer  heat  results  from  its  long  continuance, 
quable  and  unremitting  tenor,  rather  than  from  the  intensity  of  its 
at  any  given  time.  It  must  however  be  admitted,  that  at  bD  times 
clouded  radiance  of  the  vertical  sun  of  this  climate  is  extremely  op- 
'e. — Such  are  the  summers  and  autumns  of  the  southern  divisions  of 
lUey. 

.e  winters,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  country,  are  variable,  passiag 
I  from  warm  to  cold,  and  the  reverse.     Near  the  Mississippi,  and 

there  is  little  to  vary  the  general  direction  of  the  winds,  they  ordi- 
blow  three  or  four  days  from  the  north.  In  the  northern  and  middle 
s,  the  consequence  ia  cold  weather,  frost  more  or  less  severe,  and  per- 
term,  with  snow  and  sleet.  During  these  days  the  rivers  are  covered 
X.  The  opposite  breeze  alternates.  There  is  immediately  a  bland 
tlaxing  feebng  in  the  atmosphere.  It  becomes  warm ;  and  the  red- , 
sing  in  these  days,  in  January  and  February,  as  &r  north  as  Prairie 
ien.  These  abrupt  and  frequent  transitions  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
favorable  influence  upon  heahh.  From  forty  to  thirty-six  degrees 
'era  almost  invariably  freeze,  for  a  longer  or  Sorter  period,  through 
nter.  At  St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  and  al  Cincinnati  on  the 
in  nearly  the  same  parallels,  between  thirty-ei^t  and  tbiity-nine 
\s,  the  two  rivers  are  sometimes  capable  of  Ming  crossed  on  the  ice 
;ht  weeks  together. 

though  the  summers  over  all  this  valley  must  be  admitted  to  be  hot, 
le  eiemplion  of  the  country  from  mountains  and  impediments  to  the 
ourse  of  the  winds,  and  the  circumstance,  that  (he  greater  proportioa 
!  country  has  a  surface  bare  of  forests,  and,  prolibly,  other  unex- 
d  atmospheric  agents,  concur  to  create,  during  the  sultry  months, 
t  a  constant  breeze.  It  thence  happens,  that  the  air  on  tJiese  wide 
!S  is  rendered  fresh,  and  the  heats  are  tempered,  in  the  same  manner, 
ell  on  the  ocean.' 

:  annual  and  mean  quantity  of  rain  that  felts  in  the  United  States  is 
greater  than  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  certain  mountainous  re- 
and  heads  of  gul&  excepted.  This  has  been  ascertained  by  nunte- 
nd  accurate  observations  made  on  different  parts  of  the  Atlantic  cottsL 
aid,  on  the  authority  of  tabular  views,  that,  on  a  medium,  one  tbiid 
ain  falls  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States;  yet  Dr.  Hotyoke 
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iMeDtions,  in  his  memoir  on  the  climate  of  the  United  States,  twenty  cities 
in. Europe,  which,  at  a  mean  of  twenty  years,  have  had  one  hundred  and 
tirenty  days  of  rain ;  while  Cambridge  has  had  but  eighty-eight  days, 
Salem  ninety-five  days  of  rain,  and  Philadelphia  seventy-six  days,  at  a 
medium  of  twenty  years.  The  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  at  Philadel- 
phia is  very  little  more  than  xl^  mean  annual  quantity  at  Glasgow  for  a 
term  j>f  thirty  years  preceding  1790.  The  above  greater  quantity  of  rain« 
in  fewer  days,  m  America,  indicates  the  rain  to  be  much  heavier  there  than 
in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  well  ascertained,  that  tke 
evaporation  of  these  rains  proceeds  much  quicker  in  America  than  in 
Europe ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  air  is  habitually  drier,  and  less  calm, 
unless  Charleston  be  taken  as  an  exception.  It  has  been  found,  that  the 
mean  annual  quantity  of  evaporation  at  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  was  fifty? 
six  inches,  for  a  term  of  seven  years;  while  in  seven  Oerman  and  Italian 
cities,  on  a  mean  of  twenty  years,  the  annual  evaporation  was  forty-nine 
inches,  or  seven  of  difference ;  although  the  Italian'cities  are  in  a  much 
more  fiivorable  situation  for  evaporation  than  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  adja- 
cent to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  same  fact  of  greater  evaporation  was  also 
observed  to  take  plaise  in  Upper  Louisiana,  and  along  the  nigher  Missouri, 
as  fiir  as  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  Captain  Lewis. 

The  habitaal  dryness  of  the  American  cHmate  increases,  as  we  advance 
west  and  north-west  from  Ihe  Missouri,  where  there  frequently  is  not  a 
drop  of  rain  for  six  months.  This  is  owing  to  the  great  distance  from  any 
sea,  the  superior  elevation,  and  the  comparative  want  of  timber,  combined 
with  the  greater  intensity  and  longer  duration  of  the  north-west  wind,  which 
sweeps  with  unobstructed  force  over  the  naked  plains.  It  appears,  then, 
that  more  rain  falls  in  fewer  days,  in  America,  than  in  Europe ;  and  that 
there  are  fewer  cloudy  days,  more  fair  days,  and  quicker  evaporation.  It 
tt  to  this  last  circumstance  we  must  ascribe  those  immense  dews,  unknown 
in  European  climates,  which  occur  in  America,  and  which  are  so  copious 
in  soiamer,  as  to  resemble  heavy  showers  of  rain.  But  it  must  also  be 
observed,  that  dews  are  comparatively  unknown  in  the  tract  watered  by 
the  Vfpet  Missouri ;  and  which,  in  an  probability,  is  owing  to  the  want  of 
timber,  wood  being  limited  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  are  commcmly 
bordered  with  trees. 

GENERAL  RKWAKKS  ON  CLDCATB. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Profiessor  Leslie,  that  all  the  varieties  of  climate  are  reducible  to 
tvD  cuueg ;  distance  from  the  equator,  and  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  '  Lati- 
tude and  kcal  elevation  form,  indeed/  says  he,  *  the  great  basis  of  the  law  of  climate, 
aad  any  other  modifications  have  only  a  partial  and  very  limited  influence.' 

Cbmate  is  generally  treated  of  mider  four  divisions :  the  c<fld  and  humid  |  cold  and 
|hy;  warm  and  humid :  hot  and  dry  But  these  climates  do  not  always  exist  accord- 
ing to  the  fioil  import  of  the  terms  by  which  they  are  designated.  They  are  subject  to 
modifications,  principally  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  arising  from  the  alternation  of  two 
difierent  climates  in  the  same  region,  the  other  from  the  greater  or  less  prevalence  of 
euher  of  the  four  elements.  Thus  when  heat,  dryness,  and  humidit]^  are  duly  combined, 
thef  fender  the  climate  comparatively  temperate.  In  Eg3rpt,  for  instance,  the  combi- 
nations of  heat  and  humidity,  during  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  of  heat  and  dr>niess 
^nxing  thetest  of  the  year,  temper  a  climate,  wiUiout  which  these  alternations  would  be 
insupportable.  In  Holland  the  cold  humidity  of  the  autumn  is  succeeded  by  frost,  which 
OK^reases  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  that  would  not  otherwise  be  so  healthy. 

The  sea  exercises  an  important  equalizing  influence  on  the  temperature  of  the  globe. 
!n  the  tnpieal  regions  a  large  extent  of  ocean  spreads  coolness  on  every  side,  and 
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tdtftfopctiidHcennoaof  le&eshingbKesH.  UaodsanalwrnnaiiiipuuiTcIf, 
lora  traipente  clunatai  than  cmtknenu,  ind  those  acsuoed  over  UwexpuaaoT  ihr 
ific  mav  M  said  lo  enjoy  almost  a  perpetnal  nxrin^.  The  inflaenM  of  the  wind*  ii 
I  Tct;  unponant;  puticnlarlj  thai  of  ihe  tnde-wtnds.  Blowiog  from  east  to  west 
MS  the  sands  of  Alhca,  the  latter  prodnce,  on  iis  westers  coast,  a  most  iotenae  heat, 
eh  grealer  tbaii  is  gpwknced  cm  the  eastern.  In  pusing  the  Atlantic  ther  an  coa- 
ntil;  cooled;  and  tboagh  thdr  tempcntnie  is  aeain  raised  in  traTenuig  Sontb 
lerica,  vei,  b^bre  reaching  the  oppoeUe  coast,  they  meet  the  ttemciidons  snow-dad 
fes,  whidi  stop  tbeir  progress  and  diffuse  a  inde  cocdoess. 

LgaiB,  tlw  monntain  ranges  of  the  earth  not  only  present  and  retain  on  thdr  ndea  a 
Mhing  eot^UM,  bm,  bj'  the  mi^tty  liTCis  to  which  they  sire  rise,  diffase  a  great 
BHorabon  ot  the  temperanire  throo^  extensiTe  re^ons.  lln  an  paitieiilaih  of 
I  choiiwteT,  and  give  rise  to  the  largest  rivers  in  the  torrid  and  botniiig  aones  of  the 
Ih.  Lathe  temperate  climate,  and  those  appiaaching  to  the  poles,  nuMntainB  are  of 
lerate  eleratioa,  an  almost  slwayi  barren,  uid  give  rise  to  few  considerable 

L  vpears  pmbaUa  that  the  *Himi—  of  Enivpean  eonniiies  were  mcae  aercR  in 
ient  times  than  they  are  at  present.  Ossai  sajrs  thai  the  rine  could  not  be  cnlti- 
Ed  in  Gavl  on  sccoont  of  its  winter  cold.  Tbe  rdndeer,  now  tband  onlf  in  Iha 
e  of  Li^land,  was  then  an  inhabitant  of  the  Frieneea.     The  Tiber  was  fnqaaalj 


lU;  fnnen  otht  for  sereral  months  at  winter.    The  bartarians  who 
□  UK  luinuui empire  a  fewcentniies  afterwards,  Iianapoited  -■  -'-         -  -  ---• 

s  across  the  ice  «  these  riven.    Thon^  the  bet  is  well  estab 
I  change  cf  climate  do  not  seem  to  be  satis&ctorilf  explained. 
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Lf  the  ordinary  mineral  productions,  such  as  brick-earth,  stone  adapted 
to  Imilding,  as  well  as  for  any  kind  of  workmanship,  and  in  sand  of  all 
qualities,  the  resources  of  the  u  nited  States  are  inexhaustible.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  many  minerals  of  less  universal  occurrence,  that  may  seem 
to  merit  a  more  particular  description.  To  begin  with  the  precious  metals. 
The  gold  region  commences  in  Virginia,  and  extends  soutn-west  through 
North  Carolina,  along  the  northern  part  of  South  Carolina,  thence  north- 
westwardly into  Alabama,  and  to  its  termination  in  Tennessee.  In  1825, 
Professor  Olmsted  published  a  particular  account  of  the  gold  region  of 
North  Carolina,  as  it  was  then  explored ;  it  has  since  been  found  to  be 
fBsdv  more  extensive,  but  the  richest  mines  are  still  worked  in  the  region 
which  he  described,  in  the  counties  of  Mecklenburg,  Rowan,  Cabanras, 
ABson,  and  Davidson.  This  account,  which  is  quite  minute  and  interest- 
ing, we  present  slightly  abridged  in  the  following  pages : 

A  geographical  description  of  the  gold  country,  would  present  little  that 
is  interesting.  He  soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  barren,  ana  the  inhabitants 
generally  poor  and  ignorant  The  traveUer  passes  a  day  without  seeing  a 
Angle  striJung  or  beautiful  object,  either  of  nature  or  of  art,  to  vary  the 
tnresome  monotony  of  forest  and  sand-hills,  and  ridges  of  gravelly  quartz, 
either  strewed  coarsely  over  the  ground,  or  so  comminuted  as  to  form  gra- 
vel These  ridges  have  an  appearance  of  great  natural  sterility,  which  is, 
moreover,  greatly  aggravated  by  the  ruinous  practice  of  frequently  burn- 
ing over  the  forests,  so  as  to  consume  all  the  leaves  and  undergrowth. 
The  principal  mines  are  three — ^the  Anson  mine,  Reed's  mine,  and  Par- 
ker's mine. 

The  Anton  Mine  is  situated  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  on  tha 
waters  of  Richardson's  creek,  a  branch  of  Kocky  river.  This  locality 
WHS  discovered  by  a  '  ffold  hunter,'  one  of  an  order  of  people,  that  begin 
abeadv  to  be  accounted  a  distinct  race.  A  rivulet  winds  from  north  to 
aoath  between  two  gently  sloping  hills  that  emerge  towards  the  south. 
The  bed  of  the  stream,  entirely  covered  with  gravel,  is  left  ahnost  naked 
imag  the  dry  season ;  the  period  which  is  usually  selected  by  the  minora 
for  their  operations.  On  digging  from  three  to  six  feet  into  this  bed,  the 
worionan  comes  to  that  pecidiar  stratum  of  gravel  and  tenacious  blue  clay, 
which  is  at  once  recognised  as  the  repository  of  the  gold.  The  stream 
itself  usually  gives  the  first  indications  of  the  richness  of  the  bed  through 
which  it  passes,  by  disclosing  large  pieces  of  the  precious  metal  shining 
onong  its  pebbles  and  sands.  Pieces  unusually  lai^  were  found  by  those 
who  first  examined  Anson's  mine,  and  the  highest  hopes  were  inspired. 
On  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  part  of  the  land  was  not  held  by  a  good 
title,  and  parcels  of  it  were  immeoiately  entered ;  it  has  since  been  the 
Aibiect  of  a  constant  litigation,  which  has  retarded  the  working  6f  the 
mine. 

Reed's  Mine,  in  Cabarras,  is  the  one  which  was  fint  wrought;  and  at 
diis  place,  indeed,  were  obtained  the  first  specimens  of  gold  that  were 
13« 
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(build  in  the  fonnadon.  A  Jarge  piece  was  found  in  the  bed  of  a  small  creek, 
which  attracted  attention  by  its  lustre  and  specific  gravity;  but  it  was  long 
retained  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor,  through  ignorance  whether  or  not 
it  was  gold.  This  mine  occtq)ies  the  bed  of  a  branch  of  Rocky  river,  and 
eihibits  a  level  between  two  hillocks,  whidi  rise  on  either  side  of  the 
creek,  afibrding  a  space  between  from  fifty  to  an  hundred  yards  in  breadtL 
^is  space  has  been  thoroughly  dug  over,  and  exhibits  at  present  nume- 
rous small  pits,  for  a  distance  of  about  one  fourth  of  a  mile  on  both  sides 
of  the  stream.  The  surfieu^  of  the  ground,  and  the  bed  of  the  creek,  are 
occupied  bv  quartz,  and  by  sharp  angular  rocks  of  the  greenstone  family. 
The  first  glance  is  sufficient  to  convince  the  spectator,  tluLt  the  business  of 
searching  for  gold  is  conducted  under  numerous  disadvantages,  without 
the  least  regard  to  system,  and  with  very  little  aid  from  mechanical  con- 
trivances. 

Large  pieces  of  gold  are  found  in  this  region,  although  their  occurrence 
is  somewhat  rare.  Masses  weighing  four,  five,  and  sometimes  six  hundred 
pennywei|[hts  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  one  mass  was  found  diat 
weighed  m  its  crude  state  twenty-eight  pounds  avoirdupois.  This  was 
dug  up  by  a  negro  at  Reed's  mine,  within  a  few  inches  of  &e  surface  of 
the  ground.  Marvellous  stories  are  told  respecting  this  rich  mass ;  as  that 
it  had  been  seen  by  gold  hunters  at  night  reflecting  so  briUiant  a  light,  when 
Chey  drew  near  to  it  with  torches,  as  to  make  them  beHeve  it  was  some 
Supernatural  appearance,  and  to  deter  them  from  further  examination.  \o 
unusual  circumstances,  however,  were  really  connected  with  its  discovery, 
except  its  being  found  unusually  near  the  surface.  It  vras  melted  down 
and  cast  into  bars  soon  afler  its  discovery.  The  spot  vdiere  it  was  found 
has  been  since  subject  to  ^e  severest  scrutiny,  but  without  any  similar 
harvest 

Another  mass,  weighing  six  hundred  pennyweights  was  found  on  the 
surface  of  a  ploughed  field  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yadkin,  twenty  miles  ot 
more  north  of  Reed's  mine.  Specimens  of  great  beauty  are  occasionally 
found,  but,  for  want  of  mineralogists  to  reserve  them  for  cabinets,  they  have 
aivrays  been  melted  into  bars.  Mr.  Reed  found  a  mass  of  quartz,  having 
a  projecting  point  of  gold,  of  the  size  of  a  large  pin's  head.  On  breaking 
it  open,  a  brilliant  display  of  green  and  yellow  colors  was  presented.  The 
gold  weighed  twelve  peni^yweights.  Mineralogists  may  perhaps  recog- 
nise, in  this  description,  a  congeries  of  fine  crystals,  but  on  that  point  the 
proprietor  was  uninformed.  Although  frafi^ents  of  greenstone,  and  of 
several  argillaceous  minerals,  occur  among  we  gravel  of  the  ffold  stratum 
yet,  in  the  opinion  of  the  miners,  it  is  never  found  attached  to  any  othei 
mineral  than  quartz.  Indeed,  it  is  seldom  attached  to  any  substance,  bi» 
is  commonly  scattered  promiscuously  among  the  gravel.  Its  color  is  gene 
rally  yellow,  with  a  reddish  tinge,  though  the  surface  is  not  unfrequentlj 
obscured  by  a  partial  hicrustation  of  iron  or  manganese,  or  adhering  parti 
cles  of  sand.  The  masses  are  flattened  and  vascukr,  having  angles  roundet 
with  evident  marks  of  attrition. 

Parker*s  Mine  is  situated  on  a  small  stream,  four  miles  south  oi  die  rivei 
Tadkin.  As  in  the  instance  already  mentioned,  excavations  were  nume- 
rous in  the  low  grounds  adjacent  to  the  stream ;  but  the  earth  for  washing, 
idiich  was  of  a  snufi*  color,  was  trtinsported  from  a  ploughed  field  in  the 
neighborhood,  elevated  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  stream.     The 
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'  Silver  and  its  orts  are  not  of  frequent  or  extensive  occarrence  in  the 
United  States.  Doctor  Dana  states  the  curious  fieurt,  that  a  mass  three  or 
four  inches  in  diameter,  composed  principally  of  native  silver  in  filaments, 
was  found  on  the  top  of  a  wall  near  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire  ;  the 
surrounding  hills  are  chiefly  greenstone.  Mercury,  which  has  been  found 
native  in  I&ntucky,  occurs  more  plentifully  as  a  sulphuret  in  Ohio  and  the 
Michigan  territory,  more  particularly  on  the  shores  of  lakes  Michigan, 
Huron,  St.  Clair,  Detroit  river,  and  Lake  Erie,  to  the  mouth  of  Vermilion 
river.  It  occurs  in  the  soil  in  the  form  of  a  black  and  red  sand,  but  is 
usually  more  abundant  in  banks  of  fine  ferruginous  clay.  Near  the  mouth 
of  Vermilion  river,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder,  or  in  grains  and 
small  masses,  disseminated  in  clay.  It  yields  by  distillation  a^ut  sixty 
per  cent,  of  mercury. 

'  Copper,  in  various  forms,  is  found  in  the  United  States,  but  the  ores  do 
not  appear  to  be  brought  into  use.  It  is  not  found  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior  so  abundantly  as  was  anticipated ;  but  many  specimens  of  copper 
ore  have  been  found  at  different  points  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Speci- 
ndens  of  pure  and  malleable  copper  have  been  obtained ;  one  of  which, 
said  to  have  been  found  in  Illinois,  weighed  three  pounds.  Iron  ores  are 
abundant  in  the  United  States.  Those  hitherto  worked  are  chiefly  the 
magnetic  oxide,  brown  hematite,  and  the  ars^llaceotfi  oxide,  narticularly 
bog  ore.  The  more  important  ores  are  the  following,  viz :  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  magnetic  oxide ;  in  Vermont,  brown  hematite  and  bog  ore ;  m 
Massachusetts,  bog  ore ;  in  Rhode  Island,  brown  hematite ;  in  Connecticut, 
brown  hematite  and  bog  ore ;  in  New  York,  the  magnetic,  specular,  and 
argillaceous  oxides ;  in  New  Jersey,  the  magnetic  and  argillaceous  oxides ; 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  states  sonih  and  west,  the  magnetic  oxide,  brown 
hematite,  and  the  argillaceous  oxide. 

To  these  may  now  be  added  the  carbonate  of  iron,  which  has  recently 
beeti  duccessfuliy  smelted,  and  which  produces  iron  having  the  carbona- 
eeous  impregnation  of  steel,  whence  it  has  been  called  steel  ore.  In  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  the  ore  is  found  in  abundance,  and 
of  a  quality  not  exceeded  in  Sweden.  The  Connecticut  and  Virginia  iron 
is  highly  esteemed. 

Ores  of  lead  are  extensively  found  in  the  territories ;  and  in  Ohio  it  is 
said  to  have  been  met  with  native,  forming  slips,  or  slender  prismatic 
masses,  in  crystallized  galena.  This  mineral  is  found  in  various  places, 
from  the  Arkansas  river  to  the  North-West  territory,  the  precise  line  of  the 
Ozark  and  Shawnee  Mountains,  a  tract  which  seems  to  constitute  one  of 
the  most  important  and  extensive  deposits  of  lead  hitherto  known.  On 
the  Arkansas,  the  ore  is  smelted  by  the  Osage  Indians  for  bullets.     To  the 

thousand,  in  1828,  nearly  forty-six  tboosand,  and  in  1829,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  dollars.  In  the  year  1830,  gold  to  the  value  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-six 
thousand  dollars  was  coined  at  the  mint,  received  from  the  gold  region  of  the  southem 
states.  Of  this  amount,  two  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  dollars  were  received  from 
Georgia,  a  state  which  had  not  furnished  even  a  specimen  in  any  previous  year.  In  the 
year  1831,  the  southem  gold  region  furnished  the  mint  with  gold  to  the  value  of  more* 
than  half  a  million ;  of  this,  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  dollars  were  received 
from  North  Carolina,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  from  Georgia.  But  a 
small  part  of  the  gold  obtained  at  these  mines  is  received  at  the  United  States'  Mint ; 
byiar  the  larger  part  is  sent  to  Europe,  particularly  to  Paris.  It  is  stated  that  the 
wfade  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mines  of  the  southem  states,  is  twenty  thousand 
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•orthward,  soae  Talnable  mines  at  Prairie  da  Ghien  are  imperfectly 
WDiked  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  But  the  most  important  ^uxle8 
are  those  of  Cape  Girardeau  district,  commonly  known  as  the  lead  mines  of 
IGssoori.  The  mining  district  is  situated  between  two  prominent  ridge^ 
of  sandstone  which  bound  the  valley  of  Grand  river,  or  the  basin  of  Potosi. 
These  ridges  diverge  in  their  course  northward^  and  are  intercepted  by  the 
Heramegy  which  receives  the  waters  of  Grand  river»  and  forms  a  boundary 
to  the  mining  district  in  that  direction. 

b  Illinois  are  the  richest  lead  mines  in  the  world.  The  district  which 
famishes  the  ore,  lies  in  the  north-west  part,  an4  extends  beyond  the  limitf 
of  the  state.  It  comprises  a  tract  of  above  two  hundred  miles  in  ext^^ 
The  ore  is  inexhaustible.  It  lies  in  beds  or  horizontal  strata,  varying  in  .. 
thidmess  from  one  inch  to  several  feet  It  yields  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  ^ 
Mue  lead.  For  many  years  the  Indians  and  hunters  were  accustomed  to 
dig  for  the  metal ;  they  never  penetrated  much  below  the  surfiace,  but  ob* 
taiDed  great  quantities  of  the  ere,  which  they  sold  to  the  traders.  Tlut 
paUic  attention  was  drawn  to  this  quarter,  and,  from  1826  to  18S8,  the 
coQDtrj  was  filled  with  miners,  smelters,  merchants,  qpeculatcffs,  and  ai> 
fentorers.  Vast  quantities  of  lead  were  manufactured ;  the  business  wae 
•rerdone,  and  the  markets  nearly  destroyed.  At  present,  the  business  is 
leriving,  and  in  1830,  there  were  eigh)t  million  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-eight  pounds  of  lead  made  at  m^ 
mines.  The  whole  Quantity  4>btainea,  from  1821  te  1830,  waa  Ibztji 
million  eighty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  peiukb.  Tfaia 
priocipal  mines  are  in  the  neiffhberikood  of  Galena. 

Coal  is  found  in  the  Uniteif  States  in  great  quantities,  though  the  abuap* 
dance  of  wood  has  hitherto  impeded  the  working  of  the  mines  to  their  fuU 
capability.  The  coal  foimd  at  difierent  localities  has  been  classed  hy  Pro^ 
ieasor  £aton  under  &e  following  heads  i  first,  the  gernnne  aathra^ke,  oc 
giance  coal,  found  in  the  transition  ars^te,  as  at  W<»cester  in  Maasa* 
dinaetts,  and  Newport  in  Rhode  Island ;  also  in  small  quantities  in  Om 
north  and  south  range  of  argilliles  along  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  liver 
Hndson.  Second,  coal  destitute  of  bitumen,  usually  ealkd  anthracite^ 
bat  difiering  greatlv  in  its  chaiactw  from  the  anthracite  found  in  argils 
lite.  It  may  be  called  anasphaltic  ceoL  This  is  emlwaced  in  slate  rrai» 
being  the  lowest  of  the  lower  series  of  secondary  rocks.  This  ceal  format 
tiott  is  equivalent  to  the  great  coal  measures  of  Europe.  The  principal 
locslities  of  this  poal  are  in  the  slate  of  Pennsylvania ;  as  at  Garbondiubw 
Lehigh,  Lackawanna,  and  Wilkesbarre.  Third,  the  woper  bituminous  coal, 
as  St  Tioga  sjid  Lyocoming.  This  coal  is  embraced  in  a  slate  rock,  whidi 
is  the  lowest  of  the  series  of  upper  secondary  rocks.  The  fourth  fonnatiom 
IS  the  li^te  coal,  which  is  found  in  a  very  extensive  stratum  in  the  state 
of  New  Jersey,  sIoqr  the  south  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Amboy. 

The  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania  is  found  in  the  Wyoming  and  Lackn- 
wanna  valley,  situated  between  the  Blue  Bidge  and  the  Suaquehamuu 
The  coal  district  is  chiefly  occupied  by  mountains  which  run  parallel  to  the 
Afaie  Bidge,  and  are  fifteen  hundred  feet  high.  But  little  or  this  anriacet 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  narrow  valleys,  invites  cultivation.  These 
mountains  are  mostly  in  a  wild  state,  and  ofbi  a  secure  retreat  to  cougars, 
wolves,  bears,  and  other  animals. 

The  rocksef  the  above  described  region  are  of  a  transition  class,  and 
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present  litde  diversity.  Gray  wacke  slate  occurs  in  abundance,  loose  oa 
the  surface  and  in  ledges.  It  is  sometimes  based  on  old  red  sand-stone, 
and  surmounted  by  unstratified  rock,  and  aggregate  of  quartz,  pebbles 
of  various  dimensions,  with  a  cement  principally  siGcious.  In  the  Blue 
Ridge,  in  a!ddition  to  the  above  described  rock,  a  sicilious  gray  wacke, 
resembling  fine  grained  granular  quartz,  is  common.  It  appears  ip  some 
places  massive,  but  is  often  idatv-  Its  cement  is  chiefly  silicious;  some 
alumine,  however,  is  indicated  in  its  composition. 

The  beds  and  veins  of  anthracite  rcmge  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and 
may  often  be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance  by  the  compass.  The 
veins  have  the  inclination  of  the  adjacent  strata  of  gray  wacke,  with,  which 
they  often  alternate,  usually  between  twenty  and  forty-five  degrees.  In  a 
few  places  they  are  horizontal  and  vertical.  The  beds  and  veins  of 
anthracite  have  narrow  strata  of  dark  colored,  fine  grained,  argillaceous 
schist,  for  the  roof  and  floor.  This  slate  generallycontains  sulphuret  of 
iron,  and  disintegrates  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  sulphates  of  iron 
and  alumine  are  often  observed  in  the  schist,  and  it  frequently  presents 
impressions  of  plants  and  sometimes  of  marine  shells.  Impure  pulveru- 
lent coal  is  usiudly  connected  with  this  slate^  and  is  said  to  be  a  good 
Oiaterial  for  printers'  ink. 

Anthracite  has  been  found  in  l!he  greatest  quantity  in  sections  of  cod 
legions  most  accessible  by  water.  Extensive  beds  and  veins  range  from 
the  Lehigh  to  the  Susquehanna,  crossing  the  head-waters  of  the  Schuyi- 
kill  and  Swataia,  about  ten  miles  north-west  of  Blue  Ridge,  and  it  abounds 
contiguous  to  the  Susquehanna  and  Lackawanna.  But  in  no  part  of  the 
district  does  anthracite  occur  in  such  apparently  inexhaustible  beds,  or  is 
so  abundantly  raised,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Mauch  Chunk,  a  village  situated 
on  the  Leh^,  thirty-five  miles  from  Easton,  and  one  hundred  and  eight 
by  water  from  Philadelphia. 

The  coal  is  there  excavated  on  the  flat  summit  of  a  mountain  that  rises 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  ocean.  It  is  of  good  quality,  and 
presents  beds  of  unparalleled  extent ;  is  disclosed  for  several  miles  on  the 
summit,  wherever  excavations  have  been  made,  and  is  indicated  in  many 
places  by  coal  slate  in  a  pulverulent  state,  on  the  surface.  The  mountain 
rises  with  a  steep  acclivity,  particularly  on  the  north-west  side,  and  when  pe- 
netrated at  various  altitudes,  discloses  coal  at  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  surface.  Strata  of  grey  wacke  slate,  containing  mica,  sometimes  rest 
on  the  coal,  parallel  with  the  mountain  side.  In  the  deep  excavations  made 
on  the  summit,  no  termination  of  the  coal  bed  has  been  found,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  anthracite  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  mountain  for  a 
considerable  distance. 

This  coal  mountain  range  is  described  as  extending  in  a  south-west  di- 
rection to  the  Susquehanna.  To  the  north-east,  beyond  the  Lehigh,  it  is 
connected  with  the  Broad  Mountain,  the  first  considerable  elevation  west 
of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  Lehigh  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  water  gap, 
eleven  miles,  winds  between  rocky  mountains,  with  a  brisk  current,  but 
presents  no  falls.  The  roi^  usually  runs  near  the  stream,  and  sometimes 
at  a  considerable  elevation  above,  on  the  side  of  the  steep  mountain.  In 
its  passage  through  the  Kittetany,  or  Blue  Ridge,  the  river  has  a  tranquil 
but  slightly  inclined  course.  *  On  the  adjacent  elevation,  yellow  pine,  hem- 
lock,  auod  spruce,  are  interspersed  with  deciduous  trees.    From  die  water 
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Next  to  Mauch  Chunk,  Mount  Carbon,  or  PottrnUe,  as  it  is  now  calledf 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  Schuylkill  canal,  has  been  the  principal  source 
of  the  supply  of  anthracite.  Many  large  f  eins  are  worked  within  three 
miles  of  the  landing;  and  some  have  been  opened  seren  miles  to  the 
north-east ;  in  the  direction  of  the  Lehigh  beds. 

On  almost  every  eminence  adjacent  to  Pottsville,  indications  of  coal  are 
disclosed.  The  veins  generally  run  in  a  north-east  direction,  with  an  in* 
clination  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  and  are  from  three  to  nine  feet  in 
thickness ;  commencing  at  or  near  the  sur&ce  they  penetmte  to  an  unknown 
depth,  and  can  often  be  traced  on  hills  for  a  considerable  distance,  by  sound- 
ing in  a  north-east  or  south-'west  direction.  Some  veins  have  been  wrought 
to  the  depth  of  two  hundred  feet  without  the  necessity  ol  draining ;  the  in- 
clined slate  roof  shielding  them  from  water. 

Where  the  ground  admits,  it  is  consideied  the  best  mode  of  working 
veins,  to  commence  at  the  back  of  a  coal  eminence,  or  as  low  as  possible, 
and  work  up,  filling  the  excavation  with  slate  and  fine  coal,  leaving  a  hori- 
zontal passage  for  the  coal  barrows.  A  section  of  a  wide  vein  near 
Pottsviile,  has  been  wrought  by  this  mode  several  hundred  feet  into  the 
hill.  The  same  vein  is  explored  from  parts  of  the  summit  by  vertical  and 
inclined  shafts.  The  coal  and  slate  handled,  are  raised  by  horse-power, 
in  wagons  by  a  rail-way  that  has  the  inclination  of  the  vein.  Veins  of 
coal  futemate  wi^  gray  wacke  slate  in  the  hill.  Vegetable  impression 
sometimes  occur  in  me  argillaceous  schist  that  forms  the  reef  of  the  Potts- 
viile coal  veins. 

The  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  is  abimdantly  supplied  with  bitum»* 
nous  coal,  as  the  eastern  is  with  anthracite.  It  is  found  on  the  rivers 
Conemaugh,  Alleghany,  and  Monongahela,  and  in  numerous  places  to  the 
west  of  the  Alleghany  ridge,  which  is  generally  its  eastern  boundary ;  it 
occurs  on  this  mountain  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  elsewhere,  in  nearly 
a  horizontal  position,  alternating  with  grey  sand-stone  that  is  often  mica« 
ceous  and  bordered  by  argillaceous  schist.  The  veinaare  generally  narrow, 
rarely  over  six  feet  in  width.  This  mineral  is  abundant  and  of  good 
Quality  near  Pittsburg,  where  it  is  valuable  for  their  extensive  manufactures. 
Beds  of  bituminous  coal  are  reported  as  occurring  in  Bedford  county,  in 
the  north-west  part  of  Luzerne,  and  in  Bradford  county.  In  the  last  county, 
nine  miles  from  the  Susquehanna,  there  is  an  extensive  bed  of  coal,  regarded 
as  bituminous.  It  has  been  penetrated  thirty  feet  without  fathoming  the 
debth  of  the  strata. 

Bituminous  coal  is  abundant  in  Tioga  county,  state  of  New  York.  The 
summit  level  is  forty-four  feet  above  the  river,  and  upwards  of  four  hundred 
above  the  lake.     It  occure  on  the  Tioga,  and  on  the  Chemung,  a  branch 

happens  with  the  coal  wagons — it  would  he  impossible  that  the  passengers  should 
escape  unhurt,  especially  in  the  turnings  of  the  road,  and  in  places  where  trees,  rocks 
and  precipices  allow  no  safe  place  of  landing.  All  aan^r  woold  however  be  avoided 
b]r  checking  the  motion,  so  that  it  shoold  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hoar,  and 
tnis  is  easily  done  in  the  same  way  as  that  practised  in  the  coal  wagons.  Happily,  no 
accident  has  yet  occurred.  It  woold  be  pnident,  at  least,  to  require  the  manager  to  check 
the  motion  of  the  car  at  the  steepest  places ;  bat  these  are  the  very  situations  where  he 
chooses  to  make  a  display  of  cracking  his  whip  and  cheering  his  wheels,  instead  of  his 
horses,  and  the  increased  impulse,  given  by  ^vity,  as  he  relaxes  tiie  pressure  of  the 
lever,  when  the  car  springs  forward  Uke  spirited  horses  at  the  word  en  their  master 
makes  the  ilfauion  atanost  complete^— StfKsMa'f  Jamtui. 
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•r  that  riyer*  Bituminous  coal  exists  on  the  numerous  streams  that  de- 
scend the  western  side  of  the  extensive  peninsula,  situated  between  the 
north  and  west  branches  of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  appearance  of  the  Tioga,  or  bituminous  coal,  differs  but  little  from 
the  best  Liverpool  or  Newcastle  coal.  Its  color  is  velvet  black,  with  a 
slight  resinous  lustre,  its  structure  is  slaty  or  foliated,  and  its  layers  as  in 
the  best  English  coal,  divided,  in  prismatic  solids,  with  bases  slightly  rhom- 
boidal ;  it  is  easily  frangible,  and  slightly  soils  the  finger.  It  bums  with 
abri^t  flame  and  considerable  smoke,  with  a  slight  bituminous  smell,  a 
son  of  ebullition  taking  place,  and,  as  the  heat  increases,  an  appearance  of 
semi-fusion  leaving  a  slight  residue  or  scoria. 

Graphite  or  plumbago,  commonly  but  improperly  called  black  lead,  occurs 
extensivelv  in  primitive  and  transition  rocks ;  from  that  which  is  obtained 
in  New  York,  excellent  pencils  have  been  made.  There  are  also  nume- 
TOQs  localities  of  petroleum,  or  mineral  oil.  It  usually  floats  on  the  sur- 
face of  springs,  which  in  many  cases  are  known  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
coal.  It  is  sometimes  called  Seneca  or  Gennessee  oil.  In  Kentucky,  it 
ocean  on  a  spring  of  water  in  a  state  sufl[iciently  liquid  to  bum  in  a  lamp ; 
it  is  collected  in  considerable  quantities. 

Salt  appears  to  be  abundant  in  the  United  States,  but  it  has  not  been 
foond  in  the  mass.  It  is  principally  obtained  from  the  springs  which  have 
been  noticed  in  another  part  of  the  work.  Professor  Eaton  has  suggested 
doubts  whether  masses  of  salt  really  exist:  He  conceives  that  an  appara- 
tos  for  the  spontaneous  manufacture  of  salt  may  be  found  within  the  bo- 
som of  the  earth,  in  those  rocks  which  contain  the  necessary  elements, 
tod  in  this  opinion  he  is  supported  by  experiment.  Subsequently,  how- 
erer,  Mr.  Eaton  had  reason  to  think  that  salt  has  existed  in  a  solid  state  in 
cubical  crystals,  the  hollow  forms  of  which  he  discovered  abundantly  in  the 
lias  and  saline  rocks  of  the  west,  and  it  seems  still  to  be  highly  probable 
that  masses  of  salt  exist  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  salt  springs.  The 
brine  contains,  besides  the  muriate  of  soda,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
muriate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Recently,  also,  bromine  has  been  detected 
in  the  brine  of  sallna,  by  Dr.  Silliman.  Saltpetre  is  abundant  in  the 
west,  being  found  in  numberless  caves  along  the  Missouri ;  and  the  shores 
of  the  Arkansas  are  almost  covered  with  nitre.  The  testimony  of  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  in  relation  to  the  recent  formation  of  quartz  crystals,  is  very 
striking.  They  have  been  found,  it  appears,  upon  the  handle  of  a  spade, 
and  the  edge  oT  some  old  shoes,  which  had  been  left  for  some  years  in  an 
abandoned  leaa  mine  of  the  Shawnee  Mountains.  Crystals  of  great  beau« 
t?  and  dimensions  have  been  found  in  numerous  localities.  Many  lixine- 
nls  which  are  rare  in  Europe,  are  found  abundantly,  and  often  in  finer 
fomis,  in  the  United  States ;  some,  which  have  subsequently  been  detected 
elsewhere,  were  first  discovered  here,  and  not  a  few  may  still  be  claimed 
as  the  peculiar  treasure  of  our  country. 

GENERAL  RKMAKK8  ON  BDNERALS. 

It  is  obseryed  by  Dr.  Mead,  that  a  general  resemblance  can  be  traced  between  tha 
minerals  of  North  America,  and  those  which  have  been  fomid  in  the  north  of  Enropei 
pvticnlaily  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  This  resemblance  is  stated  to  exist,  not  merely 
m  the  properties  of  ue  minerals  themselves,  bat  in  the  geological  character,  and  geo- 
pMk.  simation  throashoat  the  whole  series.  It  is  observed  more  particularly  in  .those 
^fffimmrt  which  are  unuid  to  accompany  the  primitive  fonnation  at  Arendal,  in  Nor* 
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17 1  it  is  not  confined,  howerer,  to  the  primitive  range  or  moiintams  alone,  as  tht 
ime  retemblance  can  be  (ieqQentl]'  iracM,  on  comparing  Aroerieaa  minerals  with 
lose  of  Piedmont,  and  even  of  the  Haitz  MouDtBins,  Among  the  piincipal  minenii 
f  the  north  of  Europe,  there  are  none  of  more  importance  tKaf  the  ores  of  irun  far 
'hicb  Norway  and  Sweden  are  so  remarkable ;  and  ever;  Taiietf  of  this  minen] 
>hich  has  been  met  n^th  there,  has  been  fonnd  in  the  siune  class  of  rocks  in  America, 
1  the  greatesl  abundance,  and  of  eqnaUy  good  quality.  Titanium  is  one  :tf 
lose  metals  which  have  been  fotmd  more  peiticolarly  in  Uie  north  of  Eorope.  It  a 
lid  to  occur  frequently  in  those  primitive  ablegates  wMch  contain  beds  cf  mAgieu 
tn  ore,  associated  with  augite,  scapolite,  epidoie  and  horableude,  precisely  the  sune 
jcks  in  which  we  find  it  in  this  country.    There  is  scarcely  any  paJt  of  Enrtipe  v)ttn 

greater  variety  of  augiles  are  found  than  in  Norway  and  Sweden ;  tot  can  there  be 
ny  class  of  minerals  in  which  the  sunilitode  between  the  specimens  from  those  Conn- 
ies and  America  is  more  strildng. 

Mineralogy,  considered  as  a  pore  scienae,  is  of  very  recent  date.  Early  obserratioiu 
•lated  merely  to  the  usefulness  of  minerals  to  the  purposes  of  sodety,  and  it  «v  not 
dbre  the  lapse  of  many  ages  that  they  came  to  be  mvestigaled  on  account  of  thw 
reat  Tariety,  and  the  beancifal  arrangements  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  No  ai- 
>mpt  WIS  made  to  classify  them  before  the  introduction  of  alchemy  into  Europe  by  the 
iiatnans ;  and  to  Avicenna  belongs  the  merit  of  the  irsi  amngement.  Be  diTidCd 
linerals  into  stones,  metals,  sulphurous  fossils,  and  salts.  In  IT74,  Werner  pubUshol 
is  great  work  on  the  External  Properties  of  Minerals,  which  was  of  emiumt  Ecrvicc 
I  ust  caUing  the  sttentdon  of  naturalists  to  the  only  correct  method  of  srriTine  at  > 
nowledgie  of  this  department  of  nature.  The  study  of  minends  has  receirea  ceo- 
Idonble  KttenttOD  during  the  bst  twenty  years  in  the  United  Stales. 


CHAPTER  XVI.— ANIMALS. 
L  QUADRUPEDS. 
The  Black  Bear  (urauB  Americanus)  is  found  ia  eonsiderable  nnmbera 
in  the  northern  districts  of  America.  In  size  and  form  he  appraeehes 
EMrett  to  the  Brown  Bear  ;  but  his  color  is  a  uniform  shining  iet  black, 
except  on  the  muzzle,  where  it  is  fawn  colored  ;  on  the  lips  and  aides  of 
the  moDth  it  is  almost  gray.     The  hair,  except  on  the  muzzle,  is  long  and 


Etraif^Biid  is  less  shaggy  than  in  most  other  species.  The  forehead  Lu 
1  ili^t  eleration,  and  the  muzzle  is  elongated,  and  somewhat  flatten^ 
aboxe.  The  yoong  ones,  however,  are  first  of  a  bright  ash  color,  which 
gndually  changes  mto  a  deep  brown,  and  ends  by  becoming  a  deep  blade. 

The  AmericaD  Black  Bear  lives  a  solitary  life  in  forests  and  uncultirat- 
ed  deserts,  and  subsists  on  fruits,  and  on  Uie  young  shoots  and  roots  of 
Tceetables.  Of  honey  he  is  exceedingly  fond,  and  as  he  is  a  most  expert 
^limber,  be  scales  the  loftiest  trees  in  search  of  it.  Pish,  too,  he  delights 
in,  and  is  often  found  in  quest  of  it  on  the  borders  of  lakes  and  on  the  sea- 
-hare. When  these  resources  fail,  he  will  attack  small  quadrupeds,  and 
even  animals  of  some  magnitude.  Aa,  indeed,  is  usual  in  such  cases,  tHe 
loce  of  fiesh  in  him  gronrs  with  the  use  of  it. 

As  the  fui  is  of  some  value,  the  Indians  are  assiduous  in  the  chase  of 
ihe  creature  which  produces  it.  '  About  the  end  of  December,  from  the 
E'<uni|ance  of  fruits  they  find  in  Louisiana  and  the  neighboring  countries, 
the  bears  become  so  fat  and  lazy  that  they  can  scarcely  run.  At  this  time 
'^■■-y  are  hunted  by  the  American  Indians.  The  nature  of  the  chase  is 
Eeneially  this :  the  bear  chiefly  adopts  for  his  retreat  the  hollow  trunk  of  an 
I'lJ  cj-preas  tree,  which  he  climbs,  and  then  descends  into  the  cavity  from 
aUre.  The  hunter,  whose  business  it  is  to  watch  him  into  this  retreat, 
climbs  a  neighboring  tree,  and  seals  himself  opposite  to  the  hole.  In  one 
band  he  holds  his  gun,  and  in  tlie  other  a  torch,  which  he  darts  into  the 
laritj-.     Frantic  with  rage  and  terror,  the  bear  makes  a  spring  from  his 
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station ;  but  the  hunter  seizes  the  instant  of  his  appearance,  and  shoots 
him. 

The  black  hear,  says  Godman,  like  all  the  species  of  this  genus,  is  very 
tenacious  of  life,  and  seldom  falls  unless  shot  through  the  brain  or  heart 
An  experienced  hunter  never  advances  on.  a  bear  that  has  fallen,  without 
f.rst  stopping  to  load  his  rifle,  as  the  beast  frequently  recovers  to  a  consi- 
derable degree,  and  would  then  be  a  most  dangerous  adversary.  The 
skull  of  the  bear  appears  actually  to  be  almost  impenetrable,  and  a  rifie 
ball,  fired  at  a  distance  of  ninety-six  yards,  has  been  flattened  against  it, 
without  appearing  td  do  any  material  injury  to  the  bone.  The  best  place 
to  direct  blows  against  the  bear  is  upon  his  snout ;  when  struck  elsewhere, 
his  dense  woolly  coat,  thick  hide,  and  robust  muscles,  render  manual  vio- 
lence almost  entirely  unavailing. 

When  the  bear  is  merely  wounded,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  attempt  to 
kill  him  with  such  a  weapon  as  a  knife  or  tomahawk,  or  indeed  any  thing 
which  may  bring  one  within  his  reach.  In  this  way  hunters  and  others 
have  paid  very  dearly  for  their  rashness,  and  barely  escaped  with  their 
lives ;  the  following  instance  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  danger  of 
such  an  enterprise : 

*  Mr.  Mayborne,  who  resides  in  Ovid  township,  Cayuga  county,  between 
the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes,  in  the  state  of  New- York,  went  one  after- 
noon through  the  woods  in  search  of  his  horses,  taking  with  him  his  rifle 
and  the  only  load  of  ammunition  he  had  in  the  house.  On  his  return 
home,  about  an  hour  before  dusk,  he  perceived  a  very  large  bear  crossing 
his  path,  on  which  he  instantly  fired,  and  the  bear  fell,  but  immediately 
recovering  his  legs,  made  for  a  deep  ravine  a  short  way  onwards.  Here 
he  tracked  him  awhile  by  the  blood,  but  night  coming  on,  and  expecting  to 
find  him  dead  in  the  morning,  he  returned  home.  A  little  before  daybreak 
the  next  morning,  taking  a  pitchfork  and  hatchet,  and  his  son,  a  boy  of  ten 
or  eleven  years  of  age,  with  him,  he  proceeded  to  the  place  in  quest  of  the 
animal,  ^he  glen  or  ravine  into  which  he  had  disappeared  the  evening 
before,  was  eighty  or  ninety  feet  from  the  top  of  the  bank  to  the  brook  be- 
low ;  down  this  precipice  a  stream  of  three  or  four  yards  in  breadth  is 
pitched  in  one  unbroken  sheet,  and,  forming  a  circular  basin  or  pool,  winds 
away  among  the  thick  underwood. 

*  After  reconnoitering  every  probable  place  of  retreat,  he  at  length  disco- 
vered the  bear,  who  had  made  his  way  up  the  other  side  of  the  ravine,  as 
far  a^^ie  rocks  would  admit,  and  sat  under  a  projecting  clifij  steadfastly 
eyeing  the  motions  of  his  enemy.  Mayborne,  desiring  his  boy  to  remain 
tvhere  he  was,  took  the  pitchfork,  and,  descending  to  the  bottom,  determined 
from  necessity  to  attack  him  from  below.  The  bear  Icept  his  position  until 
the  man  approached  within  six  or  seven  feet,  when  on  the  instant,  instead 
of  being  able  to  make  a  stab  with  the  pitchfork,  he  found  himself  grappled 
by  the  bear,  and  both  together  rolled  towards  tbeji^nd,  at  least  twenty  or 
twenty-five  feet,  the  bear  biting  on  his  left  arm,  fiSi  hugging  him  almost 
to  suffocation.  By  great  exertion  he  thrust  his  rigftt  arm  partly  down  his 
throat,  and  in  that  manner  endeavored  to  strapgle  hhrt,  but  was  once  more 
hurled  headlong  down  through  the  bushes,  a  greater  distance  than  before, 
into  the  water.  Here,  finding  the  bear  gaining  oft  him,  be  made  one  des- 
perate effort,  and  drew  the  animal's  head  partly  under  water,  and  repeating 
his  exertions,  at  last  weakened  him  so  much,  that  calling  to  his  boyj-who 
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siood  on  the  other  side,  in  a  state  little  short  of  distraction  for  the  fate  of  his 
(adier,  to  bring  him  the  hatchet,  he  sunk  the  edge  of  it  by  repeated  blows 
into  the  brain  of  the  bear.  This  man,  although  robust  and  muscular,  was 
iCMtcely  able  to  crawl  home,  where  he  lay  for  nearly  three  weeks,  the  flesh 
of  his  arm  being  much  crushed,  and  his  breast  severely  mangled.  The 
bear  weighed  upwards  of  four  hundred  pounds.' 

Gridff  Bear. — This  animal,  like  the  species  just  described,  inha- 
bits the  northern  part  of  America ;  but,  unlike  him,  he  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  formidable  of  all  bears  in  magnitude  and .  ferocity.  He  averages 
twice  the  bulk  of  the  black  bear,  to  which,  however,  he  bears  some  resem- 
blance in  his  slightly  elevated  forehead,  and  narrow,  flattened,  elongated 
muzzle.  His  canine  teeth  are  of  great  size  and  power.  The  feet  are 
eooimoosly  large ;  the  breadth  of  the  fore  foot  exceeding  nine  inches,  and 
the  length  of  the  hind  foot  exclusive  of  the  talons,  being  eleven  inches  and 
three  quarters,  and  its  breadth  seven  inches.  The  talons  sometimes  mea- 
sttie  more  than  six  inches.  He  is,  accordingly,  admirably  adapted  for  dig- 
sring  up  the  ground,  but  is  unable  to  climb  trees,  in  which  latter  respect  he 
differs  wholly  from  every  other  species.  The  color  of  his  hair  varies  to 
almost  an  indefinite  extent,  between  all  the  intermediate  shades  of  a  light 
^7  and  a  black  brown ;  the  latter  tinge,  however,  being  that  which  predo* 
mmates.  It  is  always,  in  some  degree,  grizzled,  by  intermixture  of  gray- 
vk  hairs,  only  the  brown  hairs  being  tipped  with  gray.  The  hair  itself 
i£«  in  general,  longer,  finer,  and  more  exuberant  than  that  of  the  black 
heir. 

The  neighborhood  gf  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  one  of  the  principal 
hionts  of  this  animal.'  There,  amidst  wooded  plains,  and  tangled  copses 
of  bong^  and  underwood,  he  reigns  as  much  the  monarch  as  the  lion  is  of 
the  sandy  wastes  of  Africa.  Even  the  bison  cannot  withstand  his  attack. 
Such  is  nis  muscular  strength,  that  he  will  drag  the  ponderous  carcass  of 
the  animal  to  a  convenient  spot,  where  he  digs  a  pit  for  its  reception.  The 
lodians  regard  him  with  the  utmost  terror.  His  extreme  tenacity  of  life 
renders  him  still  more  dangerous ;  for  he  can  endure  repeated  wounds 
which  would  be  instantaneously  mortal  to  other  beasts,  and,  in  that  state, 
can  rapidly  pursue  his  enemy.  So  thst  the  hunter  who  fails  to  shoot  him 
through  the  brain,  is  placed  in  a  mosJ'  perilous  situation. 

One  evening,  the  men  in  the  hindmost  of  one  of.  Lewis  and  Clark's 
onoes,  perceived  one  of  these  bears  lying  in  the  open  ground  about  three 
H'indred  paces  from  the  river ;  aHd  six  of  them,  who  were  all  good  hunt- 
er?, went  to  attack  him.  Con^aling  themselves  by  a  small  eminence, 
they  were  able  to  approach  wjthin  forty  paces  un perceived ;  four  of  the 
hrintcrs  now  fired,  and  each  l^lged  a  ball  in  his  body,  two  of  which  passed 
dijectly  through  the  lungs.  The  bear  sprang  up  and  ran  furiously  with 
^n  mouth  upon  them  ;  t\vo  of  the  hunters,  who  had  reserved  their  fire, 
^^t  him  two  mlditional  wounds,  and  one  breaking  his  shoulder-blade, 
^<nnewfaat  retarded  his  motions.  Before  they  could  again  load  their  guns, 
he  came  to  close  on  them,  that  they  were  obliged  to  run  towards  the  river, 
ud  before  they  had  gained  it,  the  bear  had  almost  overtaken  them.  Two 
i3eo  jumped  into  the  canoe ;  the  other  four  separated,  and  concealing  them- 
lelres  among  the  willows,  fired  as  fast  as  they  could  load  their  pieces.  Seve- 
ral times  the  bear  was  struck,  but  each  shot  seemed  only  to  direct  his  fury 
^ards  the  hunter ;  at  last  he  pursued  them  so  closely,  that  they  threw 
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Bsidc  their  guns  and  pouches,  and  jumped  from  a  perpeadicalor  bank 
twenty  feet  high  into  the  riTer,  The  bear  sprang  after  them,  and  was  very 
near  the  hindmost  man,  when  one  of  the  hunters  on  the  shore  shot  bim 
through  the  head  and  finally  killed  him.  When  ihey  dragg«d  bim  on 
shore,  they  found  that  eight  balls  had  passed  through  his  body  in  different 


On  another  occasion,  the  same  enterprising  travellers  met  with  the 
largest  bear  of  this  species  they  had  ever  seen ;  when  they  fired  he  did 
not  attempt  to  attack,  but  fled  with  a  tremendous  roar,  and  such  was  his 
tenacity  of  life,  that  although  five  balls  had  passed  through  the  lungs,  and 
five  other  wounds  were  inflicted,  he  swam  more  than  half  across  the  rirer 
to  a  £and-bar,  and  survived  more  than  twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  John  Dougherty,  a  very  experienced  and  respectable  hunter,  who 
accompanied  Major  Long's  parly  during  their  expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  several  times  very  narrowly  escaped  from  the  grizzly  bear 
Once,  while  hunting  with  another  person  on  one  of  the  upper  tribularies 
of  the  Missouri,  he  heard  the  report  of  his  companion's  rifle,  and  when  he 
looked  round,  beheld  biro  at  a  abort  distance  endeavoring  to  escape  horn 
one  of  these  bears,  which  he  had  wounded  as  it  was  coming  towards  him. 
Dougherty,  forgetful  of  every  thing  but  the  preservation  of  his  friend,  has- 
tened to  call  off  the  attention  of  the  bear,  and  arrived  in  rifle  shot  distance 
just  in  lime  to  effect  his  generous  purpose.  He  discharged  his  ball  at  die 
animal,  and  was  obliged  in  his  turn  lo  fly ;  his  friend  reGeved  from  imme- 
diate danger,  prepared  for  another  attack  by  charging  his  rifle,  with  wiiicli 
he  again  wounded  the  bear,  and  saved  Mr.  D.  from  further  peril.  Neither 
received  any  injury  from  this  encounter,  in  which  the  bear  was  al  lenglh 
killed. 

The  Baccoon. — This  animal  continues  to  be  frequently  found  even  in 
the  populous  parts  of  the  United  States.    Occasionally  their  n     ' 


so  mnrh  increased,  as  to  render  them  very  troublesome  to  the  fanners  in 
the  low  and  wooded  parts  of  Maryland,  bordering  on  the  Chesapeak  Bay. 
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th«  greatest  delight  on  meetiog,  after  having  been  separated  for  a  R^iort 
time,  by  rarioaB  movements,  and  by  bugging  and  rolling  one  another  aboui 
on  the  groiind.' 

'My  raccoons  are,  at  the  lilne  of  miling  this,  more  than  a  year  old,  and 
ha^e  been  in  captivity  for  six  or  eight  months.  They  are  very  frolicsome 
and  itmusing,  and  snow  no  disposition  to  bite  or  injure  any  one,  except 
when  ai^cidentally  trodden  on.  They  are  equally  free  from  any  disposition 
to  injure  children,  as  has  been  observed  of  oilier  individuals.  We  fre- 
quently lum  them  loose  in  the  parlor,  and  they  appear  to  be  highly  delighKd, 
romping  with  each  other  and  the  children,  without  doing  any  injury  even 
to  the  voungeaL  Their  alleged  disposilioo  lo  hurl  children  especially,  may 
probably  be'fairly  explained  by  the  fact  above  mentioned,  that  they  alwavs 
attempt  to  bite, when  suddenly  hurt,  and  few  children  touch  animals  with- 
out pinching  *  hurting  them.  They  exhibit  this  spirit  of  retaliation,  not 
only  to  man,  but  when  they  accidentally  hurt  themselves  agai^t  an  inani- 
mate body ;  I  have  many  times  been  amused  to  observe  the  Spression  of 
Bpite  witn  which  one  of  them  has  sprung  at  and  bit  the  leg  of  a  chair  or 
table,  alter  knocking  himself  against  it  so  as  to  hurt  some  part  of  his 
body. 

'  These  animals  may  be  tamed  while  young,  but  as  they  grow  to  maturity, 
most  generally  become  fierce  and  even  dangerous.  I  have  had  one  so 
tame  as  to  follow  a  servant  about  through  the  house  or  streets,  though 
entirely  at  liberty  ;  this  was  quite  young  when  obtained,  and  grew  so  fond 
of  human  society  as  to  complain  very  loudly,  by  a  sort  of  chirping  or 
whining  noise,  when  left  alone;  Nothing  can  possibly  exceed  the  domes- 
ticated raccoon  in  restless  and  mischievous  curiosity,  if  sufiered  to  go  about 
the  house.  -  Eveiy  chink  is  ransacked,  every  article  of  furniture  explored, 
Mid  the  neglect  of  servants  to  secure  closet  doors,  is  sure  to  be  followed  by 
extensive  mischief,  the  evil  being  almost  uniformly  augmented  by  the  alarm 
caused  to  the  author  of  it,  whose  ill-directed  efibrts  to  escape  from  supposed 
peiil,incieaseat  the  swue  time  the  noise  and  the  destruction.' 


I' 


Th*  Pnidi,  or  Cnigsr. 

The  Puma,  or  American  Lion  was  once  spread  over  the  new  world, 
from  Oftnada  to   Fatag«niat  but   it  it  not  now  common   in  any  put 
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American  Wild  CaL  This  animal  beow  a  strong  Tesemblance  to  tlie 
dontescic  cat,  and  its  motions  are  very  similar.  It  stands  high  upon  ils 
legs,  and  has  a  short  curved  tail.  Its  principal  food  conaials  of  birds,  squir- 
rels, and  other  small  animals  which  abound  in  the  woody  districts  it  in- 
habits. Though  common  in  the  western  states,  the  wild  cat  is  seldom  found 
m  New  England. 


The  Mboie. — This  animal,  which  in  Europe  is  called  the  ellc,  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  northern  parts  of  America,  but  is  found  in  no  part  of  the 

more  mnddy ;  bat  the  dc^  were  bnialiiiig  ftnrward,  and  as  the  boraes  began  to  pant  at 
a  Virions  mte,  we  judged  it  eipedieni  (o  leare  Ihem  and  advance  on  foM.  These  deier- 
mined  hunters  knew  that  the  cougar  being  wounded,  would  shortly  ascend  another 
iree,  where  in  all  probability  he  would  temain  for  a  coiWerable  time,  and  that  it  would 
De  easy  to  foUow  Ihe  track  of  the  dt^.  We  dismonnled,  took  off  tbe  saddles  and  bri- 
dles, sel  the  bells  attached  lo  the  horses'  necks  st  btwrly  lo  jingle,  hopped  the  animals, 
and  left  them  lo  shift  for  themselves. 

Now,  reader,  follow  the  group  marching  through  the  swamp,  crossing  mndi^>poob, 
and  mflking  the  best  of  their  way  over  faQen  trees  and  amongst  the  tangled  rash^tbot 
now  and  then  covered  acres  of  ground.  K  you  are  a  hunter  yourself,  all  this  iriD  ap- 
pear nothing  to  yon  ;  but  if  crowded  assemblies  of  '  beauty  and  fashion,'  or  the  qoiet 
ei^oyment  of  your  'pleasure-grounds,'  alone  deli^  yon,  I  must  mend  my  pen belbie 
t  attempt  to  give  you  an  ideo  of  the  pleasure  felt  on  suph  an  expedition. 

After  marching  for  a  couple  of  hours,  we  again  heard  the  dogs.  Each  of  us  again 
pressed  forward,  elated  at  the  thought  of  terminating  the  career  of  the  cougar.  Some 
of  the  dogs  were  heard  whining,  although  the  greater  ntmil)er  barked  vehemently.  We 
fell  a,isured  that  the  cougar  was  ireed,  and  that  he  would  rest  for  some  time  to  recover 
from  his  latigne.  As  we  came  up  to  the  dc^,  we  discovered  Ihe  ferockms  animal  lying 
acro$.i,>  laige  branch,  close  to  Ihe  trunk  of  a  ciwon-wood  tree.  His  broad  breast  lay 
towartIS  us ;  his  eyes  were  at  one  lirae  bent  on  us  and  again  on  the  dogs  beneath  and 
around  him ;  one  of  his  fore  legs  hung  loosely  by  his  side,  and  he  lay  crouched,  with 
his  ears  lowered  close  to  his  head,  as  if  he  thought  be  might  remam  undiscovered. 
Three  balls  were  fired  at  him,  nl  a  given  signal,  on  which  he  spraog  a  few  feet  from 
Ihe  braoth,  and  tumbled  headlong  to  Ihe  ground.  Attacked  on  all  rides  by  the  en- 
raged  crirs,  Ac  inftuiated  cougar  foaghl  n-ith  desperate  valor ;  but  the  squatter  ad- 
i-ancmg  in  front  of  the  party,  and  almost  in  the  midsl  of  ihe  dogs,  shot  him  immediately 
behind  and  beneath  Ihe  left  shoulder.  The  cougar  writhed  for  a  momnnl  in  agony,  and 
in  another  lay  dead. — Audubtm 
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finest  bucka  was  singled  out  by^  &  himcei,  who  fiied  apoa  him,  whereipna 
the  whole  herd  plunged  into  the  thicket  and  disappeared.  Relying  upon 
the'  skill  of  the  hunler,  and  confident  that  his  shot  was  fatal,  several  of  the 

Sarty  dismounted  and  pursded  the  elk  into  the  woods,  where  ibe-wounded 
uck  was  soon  overtaken.  Finding  his  pursuers  close  upon  him,  the  elk 
turned  furiously  upon  the  foTemost,  who  only  saved  himself  by  spriogiog 
into  a  thicket,  which  was  impassable  to  the  elk,  whose  enormous  antlen 
becoming  so  entangled  in  the  vines  as  to  be  covered  to  their  tips,  he  waa 
held  fast  and  blindfolded,  and  was  despatched  by  rejieated  oullels  utd 
slabs. 

Blaek-tailed  Deer. — The  habits  of  this  animal  are  similar  to  those  of  iia 
kindred  species,  except  that  it  has  a  manner  of  bonniiing  along,  instead  of 
Tanning  at  full  speed.  It  is  found  in  piairies  and  open  grounds,  weet  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  but  seldom  m  the  woodlands.  It  is  larger  than 
the  common  deer,  and  its  flesh  is  considered  inferior;  its  eye  la  larger,  and 
the  hair  coarse.  The  ears  are  very  long,  being  half  the  length  of  ilie 
whole  antler.  It  was  first  observed  by  the  memben  of  Lewis  and  Clarke's 
expedition,  and  was  described  by  Say. 


TirtiDik  Dmt. 
Common  Deer. — This  species,  sometimes  called  the  Virginia  Deer,  is 
found  throughout  the  United  States,  with,  such  varieties  in  its  size  and 
coloring,  as  naturally  arise  from  variety  of  climate.  Its  form  is  slender 
and  delicate,  and  its  whole  appearance  indicates  a  degree  of  feebleness, 
which  is  countenct«d  only  by  the  agility  of  its  movements,  and  the  anima- 
tion of  its  eye.  Its  sense  of  hearing  and  seeing  is  wonderfully  acute ;  and 
the  hunter  must  approach  his  intended  victim  with  the  utmost  caution,  for 
he  is  discovered  by  the  slightest  noise.  The  resort  of  this  species  is  in  the 
forests  and  ulains  adjacent  to  rivers,  where  they  feed  chiefly  on  buds  and 
twigs,  and  wroetimeB  on  grass.  They  are  headed  by  one  of  the  lai^est 
and  stronge*  bucks,  who  appears  to  b«  the  guardian  of  the  general  safety. 
and  directs  his  followers  to  combat  or  retreat.    Though  generally  shy  and 
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timid,  the  males  are  much  disposed  to  hattle  during  the  season  of  the 
seioal  passion,  and  are  almost  always  inclined  to  fight  wiien  wounded  or 
brought  to  hay.  At  this  time  they  fight  with  their  fore  feet,  as  well  as  their 
boms,  and  inflict  severe  wounds  by  leaping  forward  and  striking  with  the 
ed^es  of  their  hoofs.  If  a  hunter  misses  his  aim  when  attempting  to 
despatch  a  wounded  deer  with  his  knife,  he  is  placed  in  great  peril.  To 
serpents,  of  every  description,  the  deer  is  particularly  hostile,  and  it  seems 
to  have  an  instinctive  horror  of  the  rattlesnake.  To  destroy  this  enemy, 
ihe  deer  leaps  into  the  air,  and  comes  down  on  him  with  its  four  feet  cosed  » 
Id  a  square,  repeating  its  violent  blows  until  the  reptile  is  killed. 

The  males  frequently  engage  in  combats,  in  which  their  horns  sometimes 
become  so  interlocked  that  neither  can  escape,  and  they  then  remain  en- 
cased in  fruitless  struggles  till  they  perish  of  famine,  or  become  the  prey 
of  ihe  wolf  or  the  hunter.  Heads  of  deer  which  have  thus  perished  are 
frequently  found,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  museum  in  this  country  which 
has  not  one  or  more  specimens.  The  following  instance  is  given  by  Say  in 
Long's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  '  As  the  party  were  descend- 
iag  a  ridge,  their  attention  was  called  to  an  unusual  noise  proceeding  from 
a  copse  of  low  bushes,  a  few  rods  from  the  path.  On  arriving  at  the  spot, 
ihev  foand  two  buck  deer,  their  horns  fast  interlocked  with  each  other,  and 
bold  mnch  spent  with  fatigue,  one  in  pajticular  being  so  much  exhausted  as 
to  be  unable  to  stand.  Perceiving  that  it  would  be  impossible  that  they 
should  extricate  themselves,  and  must  either  linger  in  their  present  situa- 
tions or  die  of  hunger,  or  be  destroyed  by  the  wolves,  they  despatched  them 
with  their  knives,  after  having  made  an  unavailing  attempt  to  disentangle 
them.    Beyond  doubt,  many  of  these  animals  must  annually  thus  perish  ' 

Prong-homed  Antelope, — This  species  was  first  described  by  the  leaders 
of  the  first  American  expedition  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
i?  shy  and  timorous,  wonderfully  fleet,  and  with  great  acutene^s  of  sight 
and  smell.  When  once  startled,  they  fly  w^ith  the  rapidity  of  the  wind,  and 
biiile  all  pursuit.  In  one  instance,  captain  Lewis,  after  various  fruitless 
attempts,  by  winding  around  the  ridges,  succeeded  in  approaching  a  party 
of  seven  that  stood  upon  an  eminence  towards  which  the  wind  was  un- 
1  inunately  blowing.  The  only  male  of  the  party  freauently  encircled  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  as  if  to  announce  any  danger  to  the  group  of  females 
^hich  stood  upon  the  top.  Before  they  saw  captain  Lewis,  they  became 
alarmed  by  the  ccent,  and  fled  while  he  was  at  the  distance  of  two  hun- 
<i:ed  yards.  He  immediately  ran  to  the  spot  where  they  had  stood ;  a 
ravine  concealed  them  from  him,  but  at  the  next  moment  they  appeared  on 
a  second  ridge,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles.  He  could  not  but  doubt 
whether  these  were  the  same  he  had  alarmed,  but  their  number  and  con- 
tioaed  speed  convinced  him  they  were  so,  and  he  Justly  infers  that  they 
must  have  run  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  that  ofnie  most  celebrated 
nee  horse. 

'The  chief  game  of  the  Shoshonees,'  say  Lewis  and  Clarke,  'is  the 
ao>]ope«  which  when  pursued  retreats  to  the  open  plains,  where  the  horses 
hare  mil  room  for  the  chase.  But  such  is  its  extraordinary  fleetness  and* 
wmd,  that  a  single  horse  has  no  possible  chance  of  outrunning  it,  or  tiring 
it  down;  and  the  hunters  are  therefore  obliged  to  resort  to  stratagem. 
\boat  twenty  Indians,  mounted  on  fine  horses,  armed  with  bows  and  ar- 
nnrs,  left  the  camp ;  in  a  short  time  they  djescried  a  herd  of  ten  antelopes  s 
15 
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they  imraedifttely  separated  into  squads  of  two  or  ihiee,  and  formed  a  scat 
tered  circle  round  the  herd  for  five  or  six  miles,  keeping  at  a  wary  distance, 
80  as  not  to  alarm  them  till  they  were  perfectly  incloeed,  and  usually  se 
tecting  aome  commanding  eminence  as  a  stand.  Having  gained  iheii 
positions,  a  small  parly  rode  towards  the  herd,  and  with  wonderful  deiieri- 
ty  the  huntsman  preserved  his  seat,  and  the  horse  his  footing,  as  he  ran  at 
full  speed  over  the  hills  and  down  the  steep  ravines,  and  along  the  borders 
of  the  precipices. 

'  They  were  soon  outstripped  by  the  antelopes,  which,  on  gaining  the 
other  extremity  of  the  circle,  were  driven  back  and  pursued  by  the  fresh 
hunters.  -  They  turned  and  flew,  rather  than  ran,  in  another  direction ; 
but  there  too  they  found  new  enemies.  In  this  way  ihey  were  alternately 
pursued  backwards  and  fcvwards,  till  at  length,  notwithstanding  the  skill 
of  the  hunters,  (who  were  merely  armed  with  bows  and  arrows)  ihey  all 
escaped  ;  and  the  party,  after  running  for  two  honrs,  returned  wiUioiit 
having  caught  any  thing,  and  iheir  horses  foaming  with  sweat.  This 
chase,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  seen  from  the  camp,  formed  a  beauti- 
ful scene,  but  to  the  hunters  is  exceedingly  latwrious,  and  so  unproductive, 
even  when  they  are  able  to  worry  the-  animal  down  and  shoot  him,  that 
forty  or  fifty  hunters  will  sometimes  be  engaged  for  more  than  half  a  day, 
without  obtaining  more  than  two  or  three  antelopes.' 


Bockr  Uovnlalii  Ont. 

Rocky  Mountaia  Goat. — This  species  is  nearly  the  size  of  a  common 
sheep,  and  has  a  shaggy  appearance.  Its  hoofs  and  horns  are  black ;  .the 
latter  project  but  little,  and  are  slightly  curved.  Great  numbers  of  this 
goal  are  found  about  the  head-waters  of  the  north  fork  of  Columbia  river, 
where  they  are  much  hunted  by  the  natives,  and  form  an  abundant  though 
somewhat  unsavory  article  of  food.  They  ore  seldom  seen  far  lirom  the 
mountains,  and  are  more  numerous  on  their  western  than  on  their  eastern 
■lopes.    The  skin  ia  thick  and  spongy,  and  is  used  for  rooccamtis.    Tt 
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upon  the  Mississippi  prairies  weighing  two  thousand  pounds.  The  skin 
of  a  hujQTalo  bull,  when  first  taken  off,  is  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  cannot  be  lifted  by  the  strongest  man.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  tallow  have  been  taken  from  one  animal,  and  it  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Indians  in  preparing  their  hommony.  Instances  of  exces- 
sive fatness  are,  however,  rare,  and  such  over-fed  animals  become  so  un- 
wieldy that  they  ofYen  fall  a  prey  to  wolves  ;  particularly  if  they  happen 
*  to  stray  a  distance  from  the  herd.  The  buffalo  is  a  timid  animal,  and  flies 
at  the  approach  of  man.  It  is  however  asserted  by  the  hunters,  that  when 
painfully  wounded,  it  becomes  furious,  and  will  turn  upon  its  pursuers. 

*  There  is  a  particular  art  in  killing  the  buffalo  with  a  rifle,  only  known 
to  experiehced  hunters,  and  when  they  do  not  drop  down,  which  is  often 
the  case,  it  requires  a  person  .intimately  acquainted  with  their  habits,  to 
pursue  them  with  success.  This  has  been  fully  instanced  in  the  futile  ex- 
ertions of  our  party,  upon  the  present  occasion ;  for  out  of  a  great  number 
of  shots,  few  have  reached  the  object,  and  very  few  proved  eflTectual,  and 
the  little  success  we  met  with  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  supierior  skill  of 
the  Indians  who  accompanied  us.  Unless  a  vital  part  is  touched,  the  shot 
proves  useless.  It  also  requires  a  larger  ball  than  the  deer  and  elk. 
Lieutenant  Pike  thinks  that  in  the  open  prairies,  the  bow  and  arrow  could 
be  used  to  better  advantage  than  the  gun,  particularly  on  horseback,  for 
you  might  ride  immediately  along  side  the  animal  and  strike  it  where  you 
pleased.  The  Indians  employ  both  the  rifle  and  arrow,  and  in  the  prai- 
ries of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  pursue  the  herds  on  horseback ;  but  on  the 
upper  Mississippi,  where  they  are  destitute  of  horses,  they  make  amends 
for  this  deficiency  by  several  ingenious  stratagems. 

*  One  of  the  most  common  of  these  is  the  method  of  hunting  with  fire. 
For  this  purpose,  a  great  number  of  hunters  disperse  themselves  around  a 
large  prairie  where  herds  of  buffalo  happen  to  be  feeding,  and  setting  fire 
to  the  grass  encompass  them  on  all  sides.  The  buffalo,  having  a  great 
dread  of  fire,  retire  towards  the  centre  of  the  prairie  as  they  see  it  approach, 
and  here  being  pressed  together  in  great  numbers,  many  are  trampled 
under  foot,  and  the  Indians  rushing  in  with  their  arrows  and  musketry, 
slaughter  immense  numbers  in  a  short  period.  It  is  asserted  that  a  thou- 
sand animals  have  been  killed  by  this  stratagem  in  one  day.  They  have 
another  method  of  hunting  W  driving  them  over  precipices,  which  is  chiefly 
practised  by  the  bands  inhabiting  the  Missouri.  To  decoy  the  herds,  seve- 
ral Indians  disguise  themselves  in  the  skins  of  the  buffalo,  taken  oflf  entire, 
and  by  counterfeiting  the  lowing  of  this  animal  in  distress,  they  attract  the 
herds  in  a  certain  direction,  and  when  they  are  at  full  speed,  suddenly  dis- 
appear behind  a  cleft  in  the  top  of  a  precipice,  when  those  animals  which 

,  are  in  front  on  reaching  the  brink,  are  pushed  over  by  those  pressing  be- 
hind, and  in  this  manner  great  numbers  are  crushed  to  death.  These 
practices  are  less  common  now  than  formerly,  the  introduction  of  fire  arms, 
amon^  most  of  the  tribes,  putting  it  into  the  power  of  almost  every  indi- 
ridual  to  kill  sufiicient  for  the  support  of  his  family. 

*  By  a  very  bad  policy,  however,  they  prefer  the  flesh  of  the  cows,  which 
will  in  time  destroy  the  species.  Few  of  the  native  animals  of  the  Ameri- 
can forest  contribute  more  to  the   comforts   of  savage  society   than  the 

.  buflSdo.     Its  skin,  when  dressed  by  a  process  peculiar  to  them,  forms  one 
of  the  principal  articles  of  clothing.     The  Sioux  tribes  particularly  excel  in 
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tbf  method  of  dressing  it,  and  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  ornamenting 
their  dresses  with  porcupine  quills,  ana  paints.  The  skin,  dressed  with  the 
hair  on,  supplies  them  with  blankets,  and  constitutes  those  durable  and 
often  beautiful  sleigh-robes  which  are  now  in  such  universal  use  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Canadas.  The  tallow  of  this  animal,  as  well  as  the 
beef,  has  also  become  an  article  of  commerce,  particularly  in  the  south- 
western states  and  territories,  and  its  horns  are  exported  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  powder-flasks.  The  tongue  is  considered  superior  in  flavor  to  that 
of  the  domestic  cow,  and  the  animal  is  often  hunted  for  no  other  purpose. 
I  have  seen  stockings  and  hats  manufactured  from  its  wool,  with  a  little 
addition  of  common  wool,  or  of  cotton.  This  practice  is  very  common 
among  the  white  hunters  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  The  flesh  of  the 
bu&Io  is  not  equal,  in  its  fresh  state,  to  that  of  the  cow  or  ox,  but  is  supe- 
rior when  dried,  which  is  the  Indian  mode  of  preserving  it. 

'The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  domesticate  this  animal,  have 
not  been  attended  with  success.  Calves  w'hich  have  been  taken  in  the 
woods  and  hcpught  up  with  the  tame  breed,  have  afterwards  discovered 
a  wild  and .  nngovernable  temper,  and  manifested  their  savage  nature  by 
breaking  down  the  strongest  enclosures,  and  enticing  the  tame  cattle  into 
the  woods.  The  mixed  breed  is  said  to  be  barren,  like  the  mule.  The 
period  of  gestation  is  ascertained  to  be  twelve  months,  whereas  that  of  the 
cow  is  nine.  A  remarkable  proof  of  the  little  affinity  existing  between  it, 
and  the  domestic  breed  of  cattle,  was  exhibited  a  few  years  ago  in  Canada, 
where  the  connexion  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  cows  submitted  to  the 
experiment.' 

American  Wolf, — The  common  wolf  of  America  is  considered  as  the 
nme  species  with  the  wolf  of  Europe.  Richardson  remarks  that  he  has 
travelled  over  thirty  degrees  of  latitude  in  America,  and  has  never  seen 
there  any  wolves  which  had  the  gaunt  appearance,  the  comparatively  long 
jaw  and  tapering  nom^,  the  high  ears,  long  legs,  slender  loins,  and  narrow 
feet  of  the  P3rrenean  wdf.  He  adds,  that  the  American  animal  has  a 
more  robust  form  than  the  European  wolf.  Its  muzzle  is  thicker  and  more 
obtuse,  its  head  larger  and  rounder,  and  there  is  a  sensible  depression  at 
the  union  of  the  nose  and  forehead.  He  notices  six  varieties  of  the  wolf 
in  North  America:  common  gray  wolf,  white,  pied,  dusky,  black,  and 
prairie.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  all  the  wolves  of  America  are 
of  one  species ;  and  the  variations  of  size,  color,  and  habits,  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  diversities  of  climate  which  have  been  gradually  impressed  upon 
these  animals. 

'Prairie  Wdf, — This  species  is  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  prairies 
lo  the  west  of  the  Missouri,  and  also  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Colum- 
bia HTer.  Its  general  color  is  gray,  mixed  with  black ;  the  ears  are  erect, 
rounded  at  the  tip,  and  lined  with  gray  hair.  It  is  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  domestic  dog,  so 
common  in  the  Indian  villages.  Its  bark  is  also  similar  to  that  of  the  dbg. 
It  resembles  the  other  species  of  wolves  in  rapacity  and  cunning,  being 
^eiy  suspicious  and  mistrustful  and  shunning  pitfalls  and  snares  with  in- 
tuitive sagacity.* 

*  The  prairie  weaves  are  much  smaller  than  those  ^diich  inhabit  the  woods.    They. 
^BoaOy  travel  together  in  nnmbexs,  and  a  solitary  one  is  seldom  met  with.    Two  or 
15* 
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Horia. — ^The  number  of  horses  among  the  various  tribes  on  the  Colomiria, 
mi  ita  tributary  streams,  diifers  with  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 

hree  of  na  have  often  pnnaed  from  fifty  to  one  handred,  dririDg  tbea  tiefore  lu  u 
juicklf  as  oar  horses  could  charge. 

Their  sldDS  ue  of  do  value,  and  ve  do  not  therefore  waste  much  powder  and  ball  id 
[hooting  Ihem.  The  Indians,  who  are  obliged  to  paj  dear  Tor  Iheir  ammuiiiiiun,  are 
sqnally  careful  not  to  throw  it  away  on  objects  that  bring  no  remunerating  value.  The 
lalur^  consequence  is,  that  the  wolves  are  allowed  to  multiply  ;  and  some  parts  of  Ihe 
antnlry«re  completely  overmii  by  them.  The  indinns  catch  numbers  of  them  in  imp?, 
irhich  they  set  in  the  vicinity  of  those  places  where  their  tsme  horaea  are  sew  to  gtnit. 
The  traps  are  merely  eicavatioas  covered  over  with  shgtit  switches  and  hay,  and  bated 
»ith  meal,  Sec,  into  which  the  wolves  fall,  and  being  unable  lo  eitricale  themselves, 
Ehey  perish  by  fanune,  or  the  knife  of  the  Indian.  These  desunctive  animals  annually 
lestroy  numbers  of  hones ;  particularly  during  the  winter  scssm,  when  the  laiier  e^ 
entangled,  in  the  snow ;  in  which  situation  they  become  an  easy  prey  to  their  lighlfOMeil 
pursuers,  ten  or  fifteen  of  which  will  oilen  fasten  on  ooe  animal,  and  with  their  long 
tangs  in  a  few  minutes  separate  the  head  from  'he  body .  If,  however,  the  hordes  are 
not  prevented  from  using  their  legs,  they  sometimes  punish  the  enemy  severely  ;  as  sn 
instance  of  this,  I  saw  one  morning  the  bodies  of  two  of  our  horseiabich  h^  ►leen 
killed  the  night  before,  and  around  were  lying  eight  dead  and  maimiNt  wolves ;  sum 
with  their  brains  acatt^cd  about,  and  others  with  their  limbs  and  ribs  In^^kea  by  tke 
aopis  of  the  farioos  ammals  in  Iheir  rain  attempts  to  escape  from  their  sanguinar; 
assailan's. 

'While  I  was  at  Spcrion,  I  went  occasionally  to  the  horse  jmiirie,  which  is  neaiiy  ^nr 
rounded  by  partially  wooded  hills,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  tnantEnvres  of  thr. 
wolves  in  tneir  combined  attacta.  The  first  armouncement  of  Iheir  approach  wss  a 
few  Ehiill  curdsh  barks  at  intervals,  like  the  ouipost  firing  of  skirmi^King  fmiwm. 
These  were  answered  by  similar  barking  from  on  opposite  irection,  until  the  souiui; 
gradually  approximated,  and,  at  length,  ceased  on  the  junction  of  the  different  paniei 
We  prepared  our  guns,  and  concealed  ourselves  behind  a  thick  cover.  In  ihe  man 
time,  the  horses,  sensible  of  the  approaching  danger,  began  to  paw  the  gronnd,  snan. 
loss  up  their  heads,  look  wildly  about  ihem,  and  exhibit  all  the  symptoms  of  feai. 
One  or  two  stallions  took  Ihe  lead,  and  appeared  to  wait  with  a  degree  of  compaiauve 
composure  for  the  appearance  of  the  enemy. 

The  aDies,  at  length,  entered  the  field  in  a  semicircular  for^  with  their  Oanks  eiteni- 
ed  for  the  evident  purpose  of  surrounding  their  prey. '  They  were  beTween  two  end 
three  hundred  string.  The  horses,  on  observing  their  movement,  knew  from  eipeneace 
its  object,  and  dreading  lo  encounler  so  numerous  a  force,  instantly  tamed  r^Miud,  and 
galloped  ofi"  in  a  contrary  direction.  Their  flight  was  the  signal  for  the  wolves  lo  sJ- 
vance;  and  immedialely  uttering  a  si  mill  in  neons  yell,  ihey  charged  after  Ihe  fngitive*, 
still  preserving  their  crescent  form.  Two  or  three  of  ihe  horses,  which  were  not  in  tic 
best  condition,  were  quickly  overtaken  by  the  advance  guard  of  the  enemy.  The  for- 
mer, finding  themselves  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  band,  commenced  kickine  at  ibetr 
pursuers,  several  of  which  received  some  severe  blows ;  but  these  being  reinforced  by 
others,  Ihey  would  have  shortly  despatched  the  horses,  had  we  not,  Justin  time,  emcrgeil 
from  our  place  of  concealmenl,  and  discliarged  a  volley  at  the  enemy's  centre,  by  wtuch 
a,  few  were  brought  down.  The  whole  battalion  instantly  wheeled  abont,  and  fled  lo- 
warda  the  hills  in  the  utmost  disorder ;  while  the  horses,  on  hearing  the  lire,  changni 
their  course,  and  galloped  up  to  us.  Our  appearance  saved  several  of  iheta  from  ihc 
fangs  of  their  CtKi- ;  and  by  iheir  neighing  they  seemed  to  express  their  joy  and  gnii- 
tude  at  onr  timely  interference. 

Although  the  wolves  of  North  America  are  the  most  darinjr  of  all  the  beasts  of  prey 
on  thai  craitinent,  they  are  by  no  means  so  courageous  or  ferociou.'  ns  those  of  Euiw, 
particularly  in  Spain  or  the  south  of  France,  in  which  countries  they  commit  dreadful 
ravages  both  on  man  and  beast ;  whereas  an  American  wolf,  except  forced  hy  despera- 
tion, will  seldom  or  never  attack  a  himian  being ;  a  remarkable  instance  of  s'hich  I5 
mentioned  in  Ihe  detail  of  my  wanderings,  in  the  eighth  chapter.  The  lynxes  arc  by  no 
means  so  niunerous  as  ibe  wolves,  but  they  are  equally  destructive,  and  individdslly 
more  daring.  They  generally  travel  alone,'or  in  couples,  and  seldom  By,  as  the  wolyrs 
do,  on  Ihe  fUM  approach  of  man.  The  latest  Amencan  lyni  does  not  exceed  in  stt 
an  Epglish  mastiff. — Sou  Cm. 
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Anon^  (he  Flat-heads,  GootonaiB,  and  Spokans,  whose  lands  are  rather 
ihickl;  wooded,  there  are  not  more  than  sufficient  for  tbeir  actual  use,  and 
every  coll,  oa  arriving  at  the  proper  age,  is  broken  in  for  the  saddle.  But 
in  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Wallah  Wallahs,  Nez  Perces,  and  Shosho- 
nes,  wbich  chiefly  consist  of  open  plains,  well  watered  and  thinly  wooded, 
ihey  are  far  more  numerous,  and  thousands  are  allowed  to  go  wild.  Their 
general  height  is  about  fifteen  hands,  which  they  seldom  exceed ;  and  ponies 
ale  very  scarce.  Those  reared  in  the  plains  are  excellent  hunters,  and  the 
swiftest  racers;  but  are  not  capable  of  enduring  the  same  hardships  as 
thoK  bred  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  high  and  woody  districts.  Seven  hundred 
ox  ■  thousand  wild  horses  are  sometimes  seen  in  a  band ;  and  k  is  said 
that  in  parts  of  the  country  belonging  to  the  Snake  Indians,  bands  varying 
from  three  to  four  thousand  are  frequently  seen  ;  and  further  to  the  south- 
ward,  Ibey  are  far  more  numerous. 


The  Indian  horses  are  never  shod  ;  and  owing  to  this  circumstance,  their 
hoofs,  particularly  of  such  aa  are  in  constant  work,  are  nearly  worn  away 
before  ihey  are  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  after  which  they  are  unfit  for  any 
libor  except  carrying  children.  They  are  easily  managed,  and  are  seldom 
^tious.  An  Indian  horse  is  never  taught  to  trot.  The  natives  dislike 
tills  pace,  and  prefer  (o  it  the  canter  or  light  gallop.  They  are  hard  ta^ik- 
mtsters;  and  the  hair-rope  bridles,  with  the  padded  deer-skin  saddles  which 
Ihej  use,  lacerate  the  mouths  and  backs  of  the  unfortunate  animals  in  such 
B  thanner  aa  to  render  them  objects  of  commiseration.  In  summer  they 
have  no  shelter  from  the  heat,  in  winter  no  retreat  from  the  cold ;  and 
their  only  provender  ihrougbout  the  year  ia  the  wild  loose  grass  of  th« 
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pniries,  wtiich,  in  the  latler  season,  is  generally  covered  with  snon,  and 
m  the  former  is  brown  and  arid,  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun. 

Foxes. — The  Gray  Fox  is  found  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  coun- 
ty, and  ventures  more  boidly  than  any  other  species  into  the  neighborhood 
of  human  habitations.  It  exhibits  diSerent  colors  at  diflerent  seasons  and 
ages  ;  its  genera!  color  is  grimly,  growing  gradually  darker  from  the  fore 
shoulders  to  the  hinder  part  of  tne  back.  The  infeiior  parts  of  the  body 
are  white,  tinged  slightly  with  faint  reddish  brown.  The  tail  is  thick  aod 
busby.  The  Red  Fox  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  and  abounds  in  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  states,  where  it  proves  very  iroublesome  to  poullry-yards. 
In  summer,  its  fur  is  long,  fine,  and  brilliant;  in  winter,  it  becomes  lon^r 
>  and  more  thick.  The  length  of  this  species  is  about  two  feet,  and  of  its 
tail,  nearly  a  foot  and  a  half.  Its  fur  is  valuable,  and  much  used.  When 
caught  young,  the  red  fox  is  very  playful,  and  may  be  domesticated  to  a 
considerable  degree ;  we  have  known  it  lo  live  in  perfect  friendship  with 
a  number  of  dogs,  and  to  take  much  pleasure  in  tumbling  about  and  sport- 
ing with  them.* 

The  Black  Fox  bears  a  striking  reaemblance  to  the  common  fox,  from 
which  it  has  nothing  to  distingulih  it  but  its  abundant  and  beautiful  black 


'^ 


tax.  ItB  color  is  rich  and  lustrous,  having  a  small  quantity  of  white  ming- 
led  with  the  prevailing  black  on  different  parts  of  its  body.  It  is  found 
throughout  the  northern  parts  of  Americd,  but  no  where  in  great  ntmibers. 
The  Surift  Fox  is  a  very  interesting  species,  inhabiting  the  open  plains 
which  stretch  from  the  Iiase  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  towards  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

"  A  very  young  whelp  of  thi';  fox  was,  some  time  ago,  brought  to  the  PhUadelpti:' 
Museum  in  company  with  its  Ibster  mother,  a  common  cat,  which  had  adopted  md 
appeared  lo  be  very  fond  of  it.  She  coalinned  to  nurse  the  little  fox  for  several  weeks, 
expressing  much  aBecliooate  solicitode  when  he  wandered  from  her,  notwithstanding 
the  frrquent  uu);^leful  bites  inflicted  by  ber  vicious  foundling.  How  long  tliis  singu 
Inr  relation  might  have  continued,  or  to  what  result  it  would  have  led,  u  uclmown. 
The  fox  strayed  loo  far  from  his  cantious  nnise,  fell  from  Ihe  platform  of  a  toll  stair. 
caae  to  the  groand,  and  was  Mlled ;  the  poor  cat  evinced  as  much  sorrow  for  her  loss  M 
if  it  had  been  really  her  own  oflspnnf;. 
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Opomim. — This  animal  is  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
Stales,  ind  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  others  by  two  pecuHnrities :  tha 
Gist  is  that  the  female  has  a  cavlly  unrler  the  belly  in  which  she  receives 
and  suckles  her  young ;  the  second  is,  that  the  mole  and  the  female  hare 
no  clanrs  on  the  great  toe  of  the  hind  feet,  which  is  separated  from  the 


Virginift  Opowra, 

>ihers  u  a  man's  thumb  ia  separated  from  his  fingers.     The  opossum  pro< 

Jucea  often,  and  a  great  number  of  young  at  a  lime.  It  walks  awkwardly, 
ind  seldom  runs  ;  but  it  climbs  trees  with  great  facility,  and  hangs  from 
branches  by  means  of  a  very  flexible  and  muscular  tail.  Though 
""      'it  also  '     '  .-.       ■        . 


rndgreedyofblood,  it  also  feeds  on  reptiles,  insects,  sugar-canes, 
potatoes,  and  even  leaves  and  bark  of  trees.  Itmay  be  easily  domesticated ; 
but  its  smell  is  strong  and  offensive,  though  its  flesh  is  eatable,  and  much 
liked  by  the  Indians.  So  tenacious  is  it  of  life,  that  it  has  given  rise  to 
a  saying  in  North  Carolina,  that  if  a  cat  has  nine  lives,  ah  opossum  haa 
nineteen.  The  general  color  of  the  opossum  is  a  whitish  gray  ;  the  tail  is 
thick  and  black,  for  upwards  of  tliree  inches  at  its  base,  and  is  covered  by 

«ill  scales,  interspersed  with  while,  short,  rigid  hairs.  It  is  a  timid  antl 
iiumal  animal,  depending  for  its  safely  more  on  cunning  than  strength. 
Anteriean  Hare. — This  species,  improperly  called  rabbit,  is  found. 
tiiTDaghout  the  stales,  and  in  some  parts  is  exceedingly  common.  Its  flesh 
IS  mach  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  During  the  summer  it  is  tough) 
but  after  the  first  frosts  of  autumn,  it  is  fat  and  delicate.  In  the  north, 
iluriag  winter  the  hare  feeds  on  the  twigs  of  pine  and  fir,  and  is  fit  for  thti 
i«ble  during  the  season.  It  never  burrows  in  the  ground,  but  in  the  day 
line  remains  crouched,  within  its  form,  which  is  a  mere  spot  of  ground 
cleared  of  grass  and  sheltered  by  an  overhanging  plant.  Sometimes  it 
lires  in  the  trunk  of  a  hollow  tree,  or  under  a  pile  of  stones.  It  wanders 
'X'l  at  night,  and  makes  sad  havoc  among  the  turnip  and  cabbage  fields, 
and  ihe  young  trees  in  nurseries.  It  is  not  hunted  in  this  country  as  in 
Europe,  but  is  caught  in  a  trap,  or  roused  by  a  dog  and  shot. 

Varffing  Hare. — This  animal  ap|>ears  to  inhabit  a  great  portion  of 
Morth  America,  as  it  has  been  founa  in  Virginia,  and  as  far  nortn  as  fifty- 
Hce  degrees,  whilst  eastward  it  is  found  on  the  great  plains  of  the 
Colunbu.     It  appears  generally  to  frequent  plains  and  low  grounds,  where 
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lives  like  the  common  hare,  never  bumwing,  but  not  reaorting  to  the 
thick  wooda.  The  variaUlu  of  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  ia  described  as 
always  inhabiting  the  highest  maunlaid^  and  never  descending  into  the 
plains,  except  when  forced  to  seek  4ot  food,  when  the  mountaios  are 
covered  with  snow.  The  American'  species  is  remarkably  swift,  nerer 
taking  shelter  when  pursued,  and' capable  of  most  astonishing  leaps; 
Captain  Lewis  measured  some  of  these,  and  found  their  length  to  be  fiom 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet.  Froip  the  middle  of  November  to  -the  middle  of 
April,  this  aniroaf  is  of  a  pui«  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  black  and 
radish  brown  of  the  ears.  During  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body  are  of  a  lead  color ;  the  under  parts  white,  with  a  light  shade 
of  lead  color. 

Beaver. — The  general  appearance  of  the  beaver  is  that  of  a  large 
rat,  and  seen  at  a  Tittle  distance,  it  might  be  readily  mistaken  for  the  com- 
mon musk-rat.  But  the  greater  size  of  the  beaver,  the  thickness  asd 
breadth  of  its  head,  and  its  horizontally  flattened,  broad,  and  scaly  tail, 


I 

render  it  itnpoasihle  to  mistake  it  for  any  other  creature  when  closely 
examined.  In  its  movements,  both  on  shore  and  in  the  water,  it  sho 
closely  resembles  the  musk-rat,  having  the  same  quick  step,  and  swimming 
with  great  vigor  and  celerity,  either  on  the  surface  or  in  the  depths  of  the 

Muti-Rat. — This  animal  is  closely  allied  in  form  and  habits  lo  the 
beaver,  and  is  found  in  the  same  parts  of  America  as  that  animal,  from 
thirty  lo  sixty-nine  or  seventy  degrees  of  latitude.  But  it  is  more  finiiliai 
in  its  habits,  as  it  is  lo  be  found  only  a  short  distance  from  large  towns. 
The  musk-rat  is  a  watchful,  but  not  a  very  shy  animal.     It  may  be  fte- 

3uently  seen  sitting  on  the  shores  of  small  muddy  islands,  not  easily  to  be 
isiioguished  from  a  piece  of  earth,  till,  on  the  approach  of  danger,  ii 
roddej^  plunges  into  the  water.  It  forms  burrows  on  the  banks  of  streams 
-and  ponds,  the  entrance  lo  which  is  in  deep  water.    These  burrows  exlend 
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to  great  distances,  and  do  extensive  injury  to  the  fanns,  by  letting  in  the 
water  upon  the  land.  In  some  situations,  these'  animals  build  houses 
of  a  conical  form,  resembling  ^ose  of  the  beaver,  formed  of  mud, 
grass  and  reeds,  plastered  together.  They  feed  upon  the  roots  and 
lender  shoots  of  aquatic  plants  and  on  the  leaves  of  grasses.  They  are 
excellent  swimmers,  dive  well,  and  can  remain  for  a  long  time  under 
water.  It  is  rare  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  animal  during 
the  day,  as  it  then  lies  concealed  in  its  burrow,  and  it  is  not  till  night, 
that  it  issues  forth  for  food  or  recreation.  It  does  not,  like  the  beaver,  lay 
up  a  store  of  ^provision  for  the  winter ;  but  it  builds  a  new  habitation 
erery  season. 

This  animal  is  common  in  the  Atlantic  states,  and  its  fur  being  valuable 
for  hats,  it  is  much  hunted.  The  Indians  kill  them  by  spearing  them 
through  the  walls  of  their  houses.  •  Between  four  and  five  thousand  skins 
are  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  North  America. 

The  American  Badger,  as  compared  with  the  European,  is  smaller  and 
lighter,  with  different  markings  on  its  fur,  and  with  a  head  less  sharp 
towards  the  nose.  It  frequents  the  prairies  and  sand  plains  at  the  base  oj 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  far  north  as  latitude  fifty-eight  degrees.  It 
abounds  on  the  plains  watered  by  the  Missouri.  Timid  and  slow,  the 
badger,  on  being  pursued,  takes  to  the  earth  like  a  mole,  and  makes  his 
way  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  caught  in  spring,  when  the  ground  is  frozen, 
by  filling  it's  hole  with  water,  when  the  tenant  is  obliged  to  come  out. 

The  Ermine  Weasel  is  known  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  by  the 
name  of  weasel :  farther  north,  it  is  called  stoat  in  summer,  and  ermine  in 
its  winter  dress.  In  its  habits  it  resembles  the  common  weasel  of  Europe, 
h  is  courageous,  active,  and  graceful.  His  long  and  slender  body,  bright 
and  piercing  eye,  sharp  claws  and  teeth,  and  great  strength,  indicate  that 
he  is  dangerous  and  destructive  to  the  smaller  animals,  which  he  can  follow 
into  their  smallest  hiding  places,  from  his  peculiar  flexibility  of  body.  This 
animal  frequents  barns  and  out-houses,  and  is  the  particular  enemy  of 
mice,  and  other  depredators  upon  the  granary.  To  compensate  for  the 
service  he  thus  renders  the  farmer,  he  helps  himself  without  ceremony  to 

I  umber  of  his  fowls,  and  the  henroost  sometimes  exhibits  a  sad  proof  of 
value  he  sets  upon  his  labors,  in  exterminating  the  n>ice.    In  winter, 
the  fur  of  the  weasel  is  much  longer,  thicker  and  finer,  than  in  summer. 

Pennants  Marten  is  found  in  various  parts  of  North  America,  frpm  the 
Slate  of  Pennsylvania,  to  as  far  north  as  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  where  it 
was  seen  by  captain  Franklin.  It  is  easily  domesticated,  becomes  fond  of 
tea  leaves,  is  very  playful,  and  has  a  pleasant  musky  smell.  This  species 
is  not  very  scarce,  as  rennant  says  that  dye  hundred  and  eighty  skins  were 
sent  in  one  year  from  the  states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania ;  and 
Sabine  remarks  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  sent  eighteen  hundred 
skins  to  England  in  one  year. 

The  length  of  this  marten  is  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches  without 
khe  tail,  which  is  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  inches  long.  The  feet  are 
^ery  broad,  and  covered  with  hair,  which  conceals  the  sharp,  stroij^,  white 
claws.  The  fur  on  the  head  is  short,  but  gradually  increases  in  length 
towards  the  tail,  and  its  color  changes,  losing  much  of  the  yellowish,  and 
assuming  a  chestnut  hue.  The  tail  is  full,  bushy,  black  and  lustrous,  being 
smallest  at  the  end. 
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The  Maryland  Marmot,  or  WoodcAueJc,  is  c«niinon  in  all  the  teraperatp 
porta  ol  America.  It  does  ^eat  injury  to  the  farmera,  as  the  quaniiiy  of 
Derbage  it  consumes  is  really  surprisiog*  It  burrows  in  the  ground  on  the 
sides  of  hills,  and  these  extend  to  greMi  diaiancea  under  ground,  aad  ter- 
minate in  various  chambers.  Here  the  m&rmol  makes  himself  a  eemforu- 
ble  bed  of  dry  leaves,  grass,  and  any  soft  rubbish,  where  he  sleeps  from  the 
close  of  day,  till  the  next  morning  is  far  advanced. 


The  Maryland  marmot  eats  with  great  greediness,  and  in  large  quai 
lies.  It  is  fond  of  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  other  garden  vegetables.  Wb 
in  captivity,  it  is  exceedingly  fond  of  bread  and  milk. 


At  the  commencement  of  cold  v 
(quarters,  blocks  up  the 


gather,  the  marmot  gots  into  winter 
wilhm,  and  remains  torpid  tOl  the  warm  ^a- 
a  rabbit,  and  of  a  dark  brown  color. 
The  Prairie  Marmot,  commonly  called  Prairie  Dog,  builds  his  dwelling 
n  the  barren  tracts  of  the  western  country,  and  may  oflen  be  seen  silling 
by  the  small  mounds  of  earth,  which  indicate  his  alwde,  in  an  attitude  ol 
profound  attention.  Whole  acres  of  land  are  occupied  by  these  tiliie 
tenants,  and  villages  are  found,  containing  thousands  of  inhabitants.  Near 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  these  villages  aie  found  to  reach  several  miles. 
The  burrow  extends  under  ground,  but  to  what  distance  has  not  been 
determined. 

This  marmot,  like  the  rest  of  the  species,  remains  torpid  daring  the 
winter.  It  is  very  much  annoyed  in  its  habitation  by  owls,  rattlesoakea, 
lizards,  and  land  tortoises,  who  appropriate  these  comfortable  dwellings  for 
(heir  own  use,  and  frequently  destroy  the  young  marmots. 

The  Fox  Squirrel  is  found  throughout  the  southern  states,  where  it  fre- 
quents the  pine  forests  in  considerable  numbers,  and  derives  its  principal 


subsistence  from  (he  seed  of  the  pine.     Its  color  varies  from  white  (o  pale 

¥ay  and  black,  and  is  sometimes  mottled,  with  various  shades  of  red. 
he  Cat  Sqa'frrelSs  one  of  the  largest  species,  and  is  found  in  greatabun- 
dance  in  the  oak  and  chesnut  forests  of  ihis  country.  I(  is  a  very  heaty 
animal,  and  is  slow  in  its  movements,  seldom  leaping  from  tree  lo  tree, 
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unless  it  is  alarmed  or  closely  pursued.  It  is  found  of  almost  every  Tariety 
of  color.  The  Black  Squirrel  is  very  common,  but  is  often  confounded 
with  the  black  varieties  of  the  sqiiirreis  before  described.  In  the  winter, 
this  aDimal  is  of  a  pure  black ;  in  the  summer,  it  is  of  a  grayish  black,  in- 
tenningled  with  a  dark  reddish  brown.  It  is  found  in  the  United  States, 
and  inhabits  the  northern  shores  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior. 

The  Common  Gray  Squirrel  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  activihr, 
and  is  common  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  generally  found  m 
hickory  and  chesnut  woods,  where  it  feeds  on  nuts,  and  lays  up  a  hoard  for 
the  winter.  It  is  very  easily  domesticated,  and  in  captivity  is  very  playful 
and  mischievous.  The  Great-tailed  Squirrel,  so  called  from  the  lengdi 
of  its  tail,  is  common  on  the  Missouri.  It  is  of  a  grayish  black  color,  and 
is  rery  graceful  and  active.  The  lAne-taU  Squirrel  inhabits  the  Missouri 
country,  where  it  builds  its  nest  in  the  holes  and  crevices  of  rocks.  It  is 
fond  of  the  naked  clifis,  where  there  are  but  few  bushes,  and  very  rarely 
ascends  a  tree.  It  feeds  on  the  buds,  leaves,  and  fruits  of  plants.  It  is 
of  an  ash  color,  intermixed  with  white  hairs.  Its  fur  is  coarse,  and  the  tail, 
which  is  very  long,  is  marked  with  three  black  lines  on  each  side.  The 
Four-lined  Squirrel  is  found  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  nest  is  com- 
posed of  a  great  quantity  of  the  branches  of  different  kinds  of  trees,  and 
of  other  vegetable  productions.     It  does  not  ascend  trees  by  choice. 

The  Columbian  Pine  Squirrel  was  seen  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  on  the 
banks  of  the  Columbia  river,  but  is  supposed  by  Richardson  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Squirrel,  its  habits  being  similar. 

The  Common  Bed  Squirrel  is  abundant  in  most  parts  of  North  America. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  lively  and  nimble  of  the  squirrel  race.  It  digs  burrows 
at  the  roots  of  large  trees,  to  which  it  forms  four  or  five  entrances.  It  does 
not  leave  its  tree  in  cold  and  stormy  weather,  but  when  it  is  sporting  in  the 
sunshine,  if  any  one  approaches,  it  conceals  itself,  and  makes  a  loud  noise, 
similar  to  a  watchman's  rattle.  From  this  circumstance  it  has  received  the 
name  of  Chickaree.  When  pursued,  it  makes  long  leaps  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  seeks  for  shelter  as  soon  as  possible  in  its  burrow.  The  skin  of  this 
animal  is  of  no  value.  It  is  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  shaded  with  black. 
The  tail  is  long  and  beautiful. 

The  Ground  or  Striped  Squirrel  is  abundant  in  all  our  woods.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Harkee,  and,  in  New  England,  is  usually  denominated 
tfie  Chip  Squirrel.  It  differs  very  much  from  other  squirrels  in  its  habits. 
It  never  makes  its  nest  in  the  branches  of  trees,  but  burrows  in  the  ground 
near  the  roots.  These  burrows  extend  a  considerable  distance  under 
ground,  and  are  always  provided  with  two  openings.  The  general  color 
of  this  animal  is  of  a  reddish  brown.  The  Common  Flying  Squirrel^  is 
very  abundant  in  the  United  States,  and  is  much  admired  for  the  softness 
of  its  far,  and  the  gentleness  of  its  disposition.  The  skin  of  the  sides  is 
extended  from  the  fore  to  the  hind  limbs,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  sail,  which. 
enables  it  to  descend  swiftly  from  a  great  height,  in  the  easiest  and  most 
pleasant  manner,  often  passmg  over  a  considerable  space.  This  squirrel  is 
^all,  of  an  ash  color  above,  and  white  beneath,  with  large,  prominent 
black  eyes.  It  builds  its  nest  in  hollow  trees.  The  Bocky  mountain  Fly' 
*fig  Squirrel  lives  in  thick  pine  forests,  and  seldom  leaves  its  retreats  ex- 
c^t  at  night. 

*Flyi&g  sqiuirels  aie  said  to  be  found  in  the  north  of  Europe,  Imt  they  n«ver/8C^ 
16 
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The  Vrun,  oi  Canada  Porcupine,  exhibils  none  of  the  long  and  Urge 
quills  which  are  so  conspicuous  and  formidable  in  the  European  species, 
and  the  short  spines  or  prickles  which  are  thickly  set  over  all  the  superior 
parts  of  its  body,  are  covered  by  a  long  coarse  hair,  which  almost  eniirely 
conceals  them.  These  spines  are  not  more  than  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  yet  form  a  very  efficient  protection  against  every  other  enemy  but 
man.  This  animal  dislikes  water,  sleeps  very  much,  and  chiefly  feedj 
upon  the  bark  of  the  juniper.  His  flesh  is  ealen  by  the  saTages  and 
American  traders.  He  is  still  found  in  the  remote  and  unsettled  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  south  of  this  state  is  almost  unknown.  It  was  formerly 
found,  but  very  rarely,  in  Virginia.  The  porcupine  is  much  prized  by  the 
aborigines,  both  for  its  flesh,  and  quills,  which  are  used  as  ornaments  to 
their  pipes,  weapons,  and  dresses.  A  large  collection  of  dresses,  thus  orna- 
mented, is  exhibited  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum. 

The  Mini  is  found  throughout  the  country,  from  Carolina  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  in  its  habits  and  appearance  strongly  resembles  the  otter.  It  lives 
in  the  neighborhood  of  mill-seats,  or  farm-houses,  frequenting  boles  near 
the  water,  or  in  the  ruins  of  old  walls,  ft  feeds  upon  frogs  and  fish,  and, 
like  the  weasel,  sometimes  pays  an  unwelcome  visit  to  the  poutlry-yard. 
The  length  of  this  animal  is  about  twenty  inches ;  its  feet  are  broad,  webb- 
ed, and  covered  with  hair.     Hats  are  raade  of  its  fur. 

The  S/mrA  is  of  a  brown  color,  marked  sometimes  with  two  white 
stripes.  The  faculty  this  animal  possesses,  of  annoying  its  enemies  by  the 
discharge  of  a  noisome  fluid,  causes  it  to  be  rather  shunned  than  hunted, 
which  the  value  of  its  skin  would  otherwise  be  sure  to  occasion.  The 
smallest  drop  of  this  fluid  is  sufficient  to  render  a  garment  detestable  for  a 
great  length  of  time.  Washing,  smoking,  baking,  or  burying  articles  of 
dress,  seems  to  be  equally  inefficient  for  its  removal.  The  skunk  is  gene- 
rally found  in  ihe  forests,  having  its  den  either  in  the  slump  of  an  old  tree, 
or  in  an  excavation  in  the  ground,  it  feeds  on  the  young  of  birds,  and 
upon  small  quadrupeds,  eggs,  and  wild  fruits.  It  also  does  much  mischief 
in  the  pouhry-yard. 

The  American  Otter  is  about  five  feet  in  length,  including  the  tail, 
the  length  of  which  is  eighteen  inches.  The  color  of  the  whole  of  ^e 
body,  (except  the  chin  and  throat,  which  are  dusky  while)  is  a  gliwy 
brown.  The  fur  throughout  is  dense  and  fine.  The  difierencea  between 
this  species  and  the  European  otter,  are  thus  pointed  out  by  Captain  Ss- 
bine ;  '  The  neck  of  the  American  otter  is  elongated,  not  short,  and  the 
head  niuTOw  and  long  in  comparison  with  the  short,  broad  visage  of  tbe 
European  species ;  the  ears  are  consequently  much  closer  together  than  in 
''  the  latter  animal.  The  tail  is  more  pointed  and  shorter,  being  considerably 
let*  than  one  half  of  ihe  length  of  the  body,  whilst  the  tail  of  the  Euro- 
'  pean  otter  is  more  than  half  the  length  of  its  body.'  Tbe  for  of  the  otter 
15  much  valued  by  the  hatters  and  other  consumers  of  peltries,  aud  thit 
animal  must  ultimately  become  as  rare  in  North  Anterica  as  the  kindred 
speci»  haa  long  since  become  in  Europe. 

II.    BIRDS. 

The  Ornithology  of  the  United  States  is  exceedingly  rich  and  interestiiig. 
For  their  beauty  of  plumage,  variety  and  melody  of  Bong,  diversity  of 
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rnrm,  habits,  disposilion  and  focuhies,  our  birda  well  merit  the  industrioua 
iifecrralion  which  has  been  bestonred  upon  them.  They  have  been  hig:hly 
fnrtuoate  in  iheir  historiana,  far  no  department  of  our  animal  kingdom  Me 
l««a  so  thoroughly  investigated  as  this  ;  aod  the  indefatigable  labor,  science 
and  genius  of  such  men  as  Wilson,  Audubon,  Bonaparte,  and  Nuttall,  have 
led  us  but  little  to  expect  from  future  researches. 

The  vulture  called  Turkey  Buzzard,  is  found  in  large  numbers  in  the 
sjuiheni  states,  where  he  is  protected  by  law,  on  account  of  his  services  in 
ihe  lemoval  of  carrion.  Tbjs  bird  has  never  been  known  to  breed  in  any 
of  die  Atlantic  states  north  of  New  Jersey.  Id  the  southern  cities,  dur- 
in;  the  winter,  they  pass  the  night  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  are  fond  of 
nrmittg  themselves  in  the  smoke  that  issues  from  the  chimneys.  This 
biid  it  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth ;  the  upper 
piumige  is  glossed  with  green  and  bronze,  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  is  bare. 
The  Koci  Vulture  is  smaller,  and  flies  in  flocks  ;  the  range  of  this  bird  is 
confined  by  very  narrow  limits  to  the  southern  slates.  The  Condor  i 
■    the  " 


the  Rocky  Mountains ;  but  his  peculiar  residence  is  among 
liKMecipitona  clifis  rf  the  majestic  Andes. 

Toe  Common  or  ^Pandering  Fakon  lives  along  the  seacoast  of  the 
CMmtiy,  and  is  said  to  breed  in  the  cedar  swamps  of  New  Jersey.  The 
isMTKon  Sparrow  Hawk  is  found  principally  in  the  wanner  parts  of  the 
nies,  and  builds  its  nest  in  a  hollow  or  decayed  tree,  on  some  elevated 

S.    Id  the  winter  it  becomes  familiar,  and  approaches  to  the  nei^hbor- 
of  man ;  at  this  time  it  lives  od  such  small  game  as  it  can  find  in  the 


"•T  of  mice  or  lizards.  The  flight  of  this  bird  is  irregular.  It  perches 
'Ai  ilie  lop  of  a  dead  tree  or  pole  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  and  sits  there  in 
"almost  perpendicular  position  for  an  hour  together,  reconnoiiering  the 
-Tiund  below  in  every  direction  for  the  favorite  articles  of  its  food.  The 
*^ifjajsbave  a  particular  antipathy  lo  this  bird,  who  punishes  their  enmity 
iy  occasionally  making  a  meal  of  one  of  them. 

The  Anunean  Fitk  Hawk  is  a  formidable,  vigorous- winged,  and  well- 
tnDWD  bird,  which  subsists  ullogeiher  on  the  fishes  that  swarm  in  our  bay* 
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liters,  and  creeks.  It  is  doubtless  the  most  numerous  of  its  genus  in  tba 
United  States,  and  besides  lining  our  seacoast  from  Gieorgia  to  Canada,  it 
panetrates  fat  into  the  iolerior. 


'  The  motions  of  the  fish  hawk,*  says  Mr.  Audubon,  '  in  the  air  are 
graceful,  and  as  majestic  as  those  of  the  eagle.  It  rises  with  ease  to  ■ 
great  height  by  extensive  circlings,  performed  apparently  by  mere  inchna- 
lions  of  the  witi^  and  tail.  It  divea  at  times  to  some  distance  with  ihe 
wings  partially  closed,  and  resumes  its  sailing,  as  if  these  plunges  were 
made  for  amusement  only.  Its  wings  are  extended  at  right  angles  to  ihe 
body,  and  when  thus  flying,  it  is  easily  distinguishable  from  all  other  hawks 
by  the  eve  of  an  observer,  accustomed  to  note  the  flight  of  birds.  Whilsi 
in  search  of  food,  it  flies  with  easy  flappings  at  a  iiladarate  height  above 
the  water,  and  with  an  apparent  listlessness,  although  in  reality  il  is 
keenly  observing  the  objects  beneath.  No  sooner  does  it  spy  a  fish  suited 
to  its  taste,  than  it  checks  its  course  with  a  sudden  shake  of  its  wings  and 
tail,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  poised  in  the  air  for  a  momeni, 
after  which  it  plunges  headlong  with  great  rapidity  into  the  walet,  to 
secure  its  prey,  or  continue  its  flight,  if  disappointed  tiy  having  observed 
the  fish  sink  deeper. 

'  When  it  plunges  into  the  water  in  pursuit  of  a  fish,  it  sometimes  pro- 
ceeds deep  enougn  to  disapppear  for  an  instant.  The  surge  caused  by  its 
descent  is  so  great  aa  to  maJce  the  spot  around  it  present  the  appearance  of 
a  mass  of  foam.  On  rising  with  its  prey,  il  is  seen  holding  it  in  the  man- 
ner represented  in  the  plate.  It  mounts  a  few  yards  into  tile  air,  shakes 
the  water  from  its  plumage,  squeezes  the  fish  wiui  its  talons,  and  immedi- 
ately proceeds  towards  its  nest,  to  feed  its  young,  or  to  a  tree,  to  devour 
the  fruit  of  its  industry  in  peace.  When  it  has  satisfied  its  hunger,  il  does 
not,  like  other  hawks,  stay  perched  until  hunger  again  urges  it  forth,  bui 
usually  sails  about  at  a  great  height  over  the  neighboring  waters. 

'  The  fish  hawk  has  a  great  attachment  to  the  tree  to  which  it  carries 
its  prey,  and  will  not  abandon  It,  unless  frequently  disturbed,  or  Ehot  ai 
whilst  feeding  there.  Il  shows  the  same  attachment  to  the  tree  on  wliich 
it  has  built  its  fiirst  nest,  and  returns  to  it  year  after  year.' 


(t 
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The  SwaBom-tmied  Hawk. — This  beautiful  kite  breeds  and  pa^es  tbe 
iummer  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United  Slates,  and  is  alao  probably 
resident  in  all  tropical  and  temperate  America,  migrating  into  the  southero 
as  well  as  ibc  northern  hemisphere.  In  the  former,  according  to  Vielloi, 
ii  is  found  iu  Peru,  and  as  far  as  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  though  it  is  extremely 


Smllow-UDad  Hawk. 

WK  to  meet  with  this  species  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  forty  degrees'  in  the 
AtluQs.  states,  yet,  tempted  by  the  abundtmce  of  the  fruitful  valley  of  tbe 
fflissisnppi,  individuals  have  been  seen  along  that  river  as  far  as  the  Fails 
of  Si.  Anthony,  in  the  forly-fourth  degree  of  north  latitude.  Indeed, 
•ccording  lo  Fleming,  two  stragglers  have  even  found  their  devious  way. 
to  the  Btraoge  climate  of  Great  Britain.  • 

They  ^pear  in  the  United  Slates  about  the  close  of  April  or  beginning 
of  Hit,  and  are  very  numerous  in  the  Mississippi  territory,  twenty  or 
thirty  being  sometimes  visible  at  the  same  time,  often  collecting  locusts  and 
other  large  insects,  which  they  are  said  to  feed  on  from  tbeir  claws  while 
flying;  at  times  also  seizing  upon  the  nests  of  locusts  and  wasps,  and  like 
ihe  hotiey-buzzard,  devouring  both  the  insects  end  their  larvEB.  Snakes 
and  iiiattls  are  their  common  food  in  all  parts  of  America.  In  the  month 
of  October  they  begin  to  retire  to  the  south,  at  which  season  Mr.  Bertram 
ohserred  them  in  great  numbers  assembled  in  Florida,  soaring  steadily  at 
grni  elevations  for  several  days  in  succession,  and  slowly  passing  towards 
their  winter  quarters  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.* 

Other  hawks  in  the  United  States  are  the  Siarp^huud,  the  Great' 
fiottdoT Duclt,  ihe Pigeon,  Cooper's  White-taHed,  Bed-tailed,  Broad-mnged, 
Mimmffti  Kite,  Bla3c,  Marsh,  StatUty't,  Bed-iAotddered,  Ash-colored,  and 
Slaifmbrred  Uawkt. 

WathingUm  Eagle. — For  the  first  accurate  observation  of  this  bird,  we 
W  been  indebted  to  the  untiring  study  and  genius  of  Audubon,  who  first 
■loiiced  it  in  the  year  1814.  He  is  three  feet  and  seven  inches  long ;  the 
utCDi  of  his  wings  IS  ten  feet  two  inches.  His  plumage  ib  compact 
Uxl  glossy,  the  upper  parts  being  of  a  dark,  shining  coppery  brown ;  the 
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breast  and  belly  of  a  bright  rich-  cinnamon  color.     He  lives  in  tbe 
orhood  of  the  seashore,  lakes  and  rivers,  and  subsists  chiefly 
name  which  I  have  chosen  for  this  new  species  of  eagle,' 
liscoverer,  '  the  "  BhA  of  Washington,"  may,  by  some,  be  consiSered 
Msterous  and  unfit;  but  as  it  is  indisputably  the  noblest  bird  of  ' 
that  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  United  States,  I  trust  1  shall 
i  to  honor  it  with  the  name  of  one  yet  nobler,  who  was  the  sav 

country,  and  whose  name  will  ever  be  dear  to  it.  To  those  wl 
i  curious  to  know  my  reasons,  I  can  only  say,  that,  as  the  new  noik 
le  birth.and  liberty,  the  great  man  who  insured  its  independence  i^ 
<  my  hearL  He  had  a  nobility  of  mind  and  a  generosity  of  soul 
3  are  seldom  possessed.  He  was  brave,  so  is  the  eagle  ;  like  it,  loo 
I  the  terror  of  his  foes  ;  and  his  fame,  extending  from  pole  to  pole 


WuhtnglBD  Si^i. 

iea  the  majestic  soarings  of  the  migtitiest  of  the  feathered  tribe.  I 
»  has  reason  lo  be  proud  of  her  Washington,  so  has  she  to  be  proui 
great  eagle.'  • 

tt'headed  or  Bald  Eagle. — This  bird  is  abundant  in  all  the  latitude 
United  States,  but  shows  a  predilection  for  the  warmer  climates 
es  near  the  seacoast,  where  he  usually  selects  some  lofty  pine  o 
I  for  his  eyry,  which  he  builds  of  large  slicks,  sods,  moss,  reeds 
ps  and  other  coarse  materials,  arranged  in  a  sort  of  level  bed.  Thi: 
ig  place  is  never  deserted  as  long  as  the  tree  lasts.  Fish  constitute 
sf  article  of  food  of  this  bird,  and  be  usually  obtains  it  by  caniungani 
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npiiie,  seldom  by  ihe  exercise  or  honest  industry.    His  priacipal  occnpa- 
lion  is  10  rob  the  oaprey  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  and  he  has  sometimes 


WUM-kH^d  «  bid  Eifla. 

b«ea  known    to   attack   the   vulture,   and    oblige   him   to   disgorge   bis 

*  Tb#  figure  or  this  obtie  bird  is  well  linown  throQghoal  the  cirilizcd  world,  embla 
Hind  «s  ii  IS  cm  our  national  sundard,  which  waves  in  ihe  hieete  of  every  clime,  besr- 
tn:  to  distsDt  lands  Ibe  remembrance  of  a  gnat  pei^e  liring  in  a  siate  of  peace^ 
Iri'^on.    Uay  thai  prscefnl  freedom  last  forerer  I 

The  greai  ~^rrngtti,  daria);,  and  cool  coniage  of  Ihe  white-headnl  cngle,  joined  lo 
b..  nBtqoBlleil  power  of  flighi,  render  him  highly  conspicnons  ainons  his  breihreo. 
T'  ibcse  qualiiies  did  fa«  add  a  generons  dispuiition  towards  others,  he  might  be 
luiJicdDp  to  ns  a  model  of  nobility.  The  ferocious,  overbearing,  and  lyrannical  tern- 
^  Tbicii  is  evFT  aad  anon  displaying  its«lf  in  bis  sctious,  is,  nevertheless,  best 
ulafXed  10  hi;  s-^Mt,  and  was  wisely  given  him  by  the  Creator  to  enable  him  lo  perform 
ik  office  assigned  to  him. 

To  {QTc  you  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  bird,  permit  me  lo  place  yon  on  the  Mis- 
■A^pp,  on  whirh  yuii  may  final  gently  along,  while  approaching  winter  brings  millioDS 
•A  >iier-rvwl  on  whistling  wings,  from  Ihe  countries  of  the  north,  to  seek  a  milder 
'Jaatt  in  which  to  sojuum  Ibr  a  season.  The  eagle  is  seen  perched,  m  an  erect  alti- 
ndc,  n  ^  highest  summit  of  the  tallest  tree  by  the  margiir  of  the  broad  stream.  His 
^Mniing  bal  stem  eye  looks  over  the  vast  expanse.  He  listens  attentively  to  every 
amt  that  comm  to  his  quick  ear  from  alar,  glancing  now  and  then  on  the  earth  be* 
■oih,  lest  even  Ibe  light  tread  of  the  fnwa  may  pass  luheard.  His  male  is  perched  on 
'.tc  <^>pDSile  side,  and  should  all  be  tranquil  and  silenl,  warns  him  by  a  cry  lo  continue 
(uieat.  At  this  well-known  call,  the  male  partly  opens  his  broad  wings,  inclines  his 
(oIt  1  Utile  downmrds,  and  answers  lo  her  voice  in  tones  not  unlike  the  laugh  of 
'  mnitc.    The  next  momeni,  he  resumes  his  erect  altitude,  and  again  all  aroimd 

I>iieki  of  many  species,  Ihe  leal,  Ihe  wigetHi,  the  mallard  and  olhers,  are  seen 
r«s«uig  wiih  gnat  rapidity,  and  tollowiag  the  cmrse  of  Ihe  curreal ;  bui  the  eagla 
Ms  diem  not :  they  are  at  that  time  beneath  his  attention.  The  next  moment,  how- 
**«,  the  wild  tmmpet-like  soimd  of  a  yet  distant  but  approaching  swan  is  heani.  A 
■knek  from  ihe  female  eagle  comes  across  the  stream, — tor  she  is  as  fuby  on  ihe  alett 
M  her  male.  The  latter  suddenly  shakes  the  whole  of  his  body,  and  with  slew  touches 
■'Iwbtl!.  aided  by  the  action  of  his  cnticular  muscles,  arranges  his  plumage  in  aniiv 
*m.  The  SDOw-vhile  lord  is  now  in  sight :  her  long  neck  is  stretched  forward,  her 
^untliewatdi,  vigilant  as  that  of  berenemr  ]  herlarge  wings  seem  with  diffinbr 
26  17 
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Boytd  or  Golden  Eagle.— This  bird  is  found  in  all  the  cold  and  lempenie 
regions  of  the  northern  hemiaphere.  It  is  supposed  to  live  for  a  ceolury, 
and  is  about  three  years  in  gaining  its  complete  growth  and  pertnanem 
plumage.  The  neighborhood  of  Hudson's  Bay  is  more  frequented  by  ibis 
eagle  than  any  part  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
reat  plains  of  the  larger  western  rivers.  '  The  lofty  mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,'  says  Mr.  Nuttall,  '  afford  suitable  situations  for  the  eyiy  oi 
this  eagle,  over  whose  snow-clad  summits  he  is  seen  majestically  soaring 
in  solitude  and  grandeur.  A  young  bird  from  this  region,  which  1  bav* 
in  a  stale  of  domestication,  showed  considerable  docility.  He  had,  how- 
ever, been  brought  up  from  the  nest,  in  which  he  was  found  in  the  noDib 
of  August ;  he  appeared  even  playful,  turning  his  head  about  in  a  very 
antic  manner,  as  if  desirous  to  attract  altention  ;  slill  his  glance  was  quick 
'  "  ""        "  ■   '  ■      1  to   him,  he  plumed  them  very  clean 


i 


and  fiery.     When  birds  v         ^ 

before  he  began  his  meal,  and  picked  the  subject  to  a  perfect  skeleion.' 


The  Smg-taUei  Eagle  is  now  found  to  be  the  young  of  this  bird,  u 
has  been  long  supposed.  Its  tail  feathers  are  highly  valued  by  the  abo- 
rigines as  they  serve  for  ornamenting  iheir  calumets. 


She  approaches,  however.  The  eagle  has  marked  her  for  his  prey.  As  the  swbd  ii 
passing  the  dreaded  pair,  the  male  bird,  in  full  preparation  for  the  chase,  starts  bam 
his  perch  with  an  awfol  scream,  that  to  the  swan's  ear  brings  more  (em»  than  ibe  re- 
port of  the  large  duck-gun. 

Now  is  the  moment  to  witness  the  display  of  (he  eagle's  powers.  He  glides  thnmgh 
the  air  like  a  falling  star,  and,  lilte  a  flash  of  lightning,  comes  npon  ^e  tmioroos  quat' 
ry,  which  now,  in  agonj  and  despait  seeks,  by  various  manaDTres,  to  dnde  the  grajp 
ik  his  cruel  taJons.  It  motims,  douSles,  aiid  willingly  would  plunge  into  the  stream; 
were  it  not  prevented  by  the  eagle,  which,  king  possessed  of  the  knowledge  thai  bysodi 
a  itratagein  the  smn  mi^t  escape  him,  forces  it  to  remain  in  the  air  by  attempting  tc 
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Owb. — One  of  the  most  coinnu)n  species  of  this  bird  in  the  United  States 
is  the  IMtle  Screech  Owlj  which  is  found  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
noted  for  the  melancholy  wailing,  which  is  heard  m  the  evenings  in  autumn 
and  the  latter  part  of  summer.  On  clear  moonlight  nights,  they  answer 
each  other  from  the  various  parts  of  the  fields  or  orchards,  roost  during 
the  day  in  thick  evergreens,  and  are  rarely  seen  abroad  during  the  sun- 
shine. They  construct  their  nests  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  frequently 
in  an  orchard. 

The  Great-homed  Owl  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. '  All  climates  are  alike,'  says  Mr.  Nuttall,  *  to  this  eagle  of  the  night« 
the  king  of  the  nocturnal  tribe  of  American  birds.  The  (iboriginal  in- 
habitants of  the  country  dread  his  boding  howl,  dedicating  his  effigies  to. 
their  solemnities,  and,  as  if  he  were  their  sacred  bird  of  Minerva,  forbid  the 
mockery  of  his  ominous,  dismal,  and  almost  supernatural  cries.  His  fa- 
Torite  resort,  in  the  dark  and  impenetrable  swampy  forests,  where  he  dwells 
in  chosen  solitude  secure  from  the  approach  of  every  enemy,  agrees  with 
the  melancholy  and  sinister  traits  of  his  character.  To  the  surrounding 
feathered  race  he  is  the  Pluto  of  the  gloomy  wilderness,  and  would  scarcely 
be  known  out  of  the  dismal  shades  where  he  hides,  but  to  his  victims,  were 
he  as  silent  as  he  is  solitary.  Among  the  choaking,  loud,  guttural  sounds 
which  he  sometim^a  utters,  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  with  a  suddenness 
which  always  alarms*. because  of  his  noiseless  approach,  is  the  ^waugh  ko  ! 
^waugh  ho !  which,  Wilson  remarks,  was  often  uttered  at  the  instant  of 
sweeping  down  romui  his  camp  fire.  Many  kinds  of  owls  are  similarly 
da&Ied  and  attracted  by  fire-lights,  and  occasionally  finding,  no  doubt,  some 
o&l  or  flesh,  thrown  out  by  those  who  encamp  in  the  wilderness,  they  come 
roand  the  nocturnal  blase  with  odier  motives  than  barely  those  of  curiosity.' 

The  Burrowing  Owl  difiers  essentially  from  all  others  in  his  habits  and 
manners.  Instead  of  hiding  his  head  in  the  daylight,  he  fearlessly  flies 
abroad  in  search  of  prey,  in  the  broadest  glare  of  the  sun ;  and  far  from 
seeking  abodsa  of  solitude  and  silence,  he  lives  in  company  with  animals  in 
the  cecesses  of  the  earth,  where  they  all  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  fellowship 
and  good  harmony.  The  mounds  of  the  prairie  dog  or  marmot,  which  are 
thrown  up  in  such  numbers  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  about  eighteen 
inches  in  height.  The  entrance  is  by  a  passage  two  feet  in  length,  which 
terminates  in  a  comfortable  cell  composed  of  dry  grass,  where  the  marmot 
takes  up  his  winter  abode.     Around  these  villages,  the  burrowing  owls 

strike  it  with  his  talons  from  beneath.  The  hope  of  escape  is  soon  given  up  by  the 
svao.  Itiias  already  become  much  weakened,  and  its  strength  fails  at  the  sight  of  the 
coorage  and  swiAness  of  its  antagonist.  Its  last  gasp  is  about  to  escape,  when  the  fe- 
rocioos  eagle  strikes  with  his  talons  the  under  side  of  its  wing,  and  with  unresisted 
power  xbrces  the  bird  to  fall  in  a  slanting  direction  upon  the  nearest  shore. 

It  is  then,  reader,  that  you  may  see  the  cruel  spirit  of  this  dreaded  enemy  of  the 
feathered  race,  whilst,  exulting  over  his  prey,  he  for  the  first  time  breathes  at  ease.  He 
presses  down  his  powerful  feet,  and  drives  his  sharp  claws  deeper  than  ever  into  the 
beart  of  the  dving  swan.  He  shrieks  with  delight,  as  he  feels  the  last  convulsions  of 
bis  ynj,  which  has  now  sunk  under  his  unceasing  efforts  to  render  death  as  painfully 
fell  as  It  can  possibly  beJ*  The  female  has  watched  every  movement  of  her  mate ;  and 
if  she  did  not  assist  him  in  capturing  the  swan,  it  was  not  from  want  of  will,  but  merely 
that  she  felt  full  assurance  that  the  power  and  courage  of  her  lord  were  quite  sufficient 
fcr  the  deed.  She  now  sails  to  the  spot  where  he  eagerly  awaits  her,  and  when  she 
bas  arrived,  they  together  turn  the  breast  of  the  luckless  swan  upwards,  and  gorge 
themaelves  with  gore. — Avdubom 


%,' 
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y  be  seen  moying  briskly  about,  singly  or  in  small  flocks.  Ther  seem 
Dave  very  little  fear  of  man ;  either  soaring  to  a  distance  when  akrmed, 
descending  into  the  burrows,  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  come  at  them. 
countries  where  the  mannot  is  not  found,  this  owl  is  said  to  dig  a  hole 
himself.  Their  food  appears  to  consist  entirely  of  insects.  Its  note  is 
lilar  to  the  cry  of  the  marmot,  which  sounds  like  cheh,  cheh,  pronounced 

The  burrowing  owl  is  nine  inches  and  a  half  long.  The  general  color 
the  plumage  is  a  light  burnt  umber,  spotted  with  whitish.  The  under 
ts  are  white,  banded  with  brown.* 

[)ther  birds  of  this  species  found  in  the  limits  of  the  states  are  the  Great 
atf  or  Civireous  Owl,  the  Long-eared  Owl,  the  Short-eared  Old,  the 
ijdian  Owl,  and  the  White  or  Bam  Old. 

The  Baltimore  Oriole  is  a  gay,  lively,  and  beautiful  bird,  which  passes 
summers  among  us,  but  retreats  for  the  winter  to  South  America.  The 
St  remarkable  instinct  of  this  bird  is  the  ingenuity  exhibited  in  building 
nest,  which  is  a  pendulous  cylindric  pouch,  from  five  to  seven  inches  in 
ith,  and  usually  suspended  from  the  extremities  of  high  and  drooping 
nches  of  a  tree.     The  leaves,  as  they  grow  out  over  the  top,  form  a  pro- 


ion  from  the  sun  and  rain  for  the  young.  Though  naturally  shy  and 
picious,  this  bird  usually  selects  his  buil£ng  place  in  the  neighborhood 
'arm-houses,  and  along  frequented  roads.  He  is  easily  domesticated, 
laiea  playful  and  attached,  and  sings  in  confinement, 
^he  Orchard  OrioU  is  a  smaller  and  plainer  species,  of  similar  habits. 
;  Red-winged  Blackbird  is  an  inhabitant  of  all  North  America,  but  is 
Taiory  in  the  northern  states.  This  bird  commits  great  depredations 
the  unripe  corn,  and  on  the  rice  6elds.  He  is  known  by  a  variety  of 
)es.  His  flesh  is  tough,  and  but  little  esteemed.  The  Coio  Blaekbinl 
assing  from  one  part  of  the  states  to  another,  and  lives  in  winter  in  the 
mer  parts.     In  the  latter  part  of  March,  he  appears  in  Pennsylvania, 

*  Bonaparu 
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and  as  the  weaUier  becomes  milder,  he  gradually  adranccE  into  Canada.* 
The  Rice  Bunting  is  a  small  bird  of  beautiful  plumage  and  musical  song, 
and  as  much  of  a  favorite  with  the  sportsman  and  gourmand,  as  of  an 


enemj  to  the  fanner  and  planter.  They  are  fotind  in  immense  numbers 
in  the  middle  states,  where  they  do  great  damage  to  the  barley,  Indian 
corn,  and  early  wheat. 

Wackbirds. — The  Great  Crow  Blachbird  is  found  only  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  union,  where  it  appears  early  in  February.  Il  is  gregarious, 
omnivorous,  and  its  note  is  said  sometimes  to  resemble  a  watchman's 
tattle.  The  Common  Crow  Blackbird  appears  in  every  part  of  the 
iCDUDtry,  at  different  seasons,  and  commits  great  havoc  among  the  fields  of 
maize.  It  is  easily  domesticated,  and  may  be  taught  to  articulate  a  few 
words.  The  numbers  in  which  this  species  are  found  are  almost  beyond 
belief;  and  the  damage  they  do  to  the  crops  is  astonishing.  Other  birds 
of  this  genus  are  the  Slender-billed  and  the  Rusty  Blackbird. 

•  When  the  female  is  disposed  to  lay,  she  appears  restless  and  dejected,  and  separates 
fmn  ibe  miTegarding  flock.  Stealing  Ihrmigb  the  woods  and  tbiirkets,  she  pries  iato 
Ibe  bashes  and  brambles  for  the  nest  tha'.  suits  her,  into  which  she  darts,  in  the  absence 
oC  its  owner,  and  in  a  few  tainntes  is  seen  to  rise  on  the  wing,  cheerflil  and  relieved 
tram  the  anxiety  that  oppressed  her,  and  proceeds  back  to  the  Sock  she  bad  so 
niDctanlly  forsaken.  If  the  egg  be  deposited  in  the  nesi  alone,  ii  is  uniformly  forsaken ; 
but  iT  Uie  noising  parent  have  any  of  her  own,  she  immediately  begins  to  sit.  The 
red-eyed  flycatcher,  in  whose  beauiifnl  basket-like  nests  I  have  observed  thesp.  eggs, 
poves  a  very  aflectionate  and  assiduous  nurse  to  the  uncouth  foundling.  In  one  of 
lliese  1  fcmod  an  egg  of  each  bird,  and  the  ben  already  sitting.  I  took  her  own  egg  and 
left  tlte  strange  one ;  she  soon  retomed,  and,  as  if  sensible  of  what  had  happened, 
lotdud  with  steadfast  attention,  and  shifted  the  egg  about,  then  sale  upon  il,  but  soon 
■wved  off,  ajtain  renewed  her  observation,  and  it  wns  a  considerable  time  before  she 
Itemed  wilhng  to  take  her  seat";  b*at  at  length  I  left  her  on  the  nest.  Two  or  three 
im  aftEF,  I  firand  that  she  had  relicqnisbed  her  attention  to  the  strange  egg,  and  for. 
Nken  the  (nemises.  Another  of  these  birds,  however,  forsook  the  nest,  on  taking  out 
the  cow-bird's  egg,  althouj^  she  liad  still  two  of  her  own  left.  The  only  example, 
perhaps,  to  the  contrary  of  deserting  tlie  nest  when  solely  occupied  W  the  stray  egg,  is 
m  tiK  blue-bird,  who,  aUached  strongLjr  to  the  breeding  places,  in  which  it  often  conti- 
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The  Saven  is  found  in  ^ater  numbers  in  the  western  than  in  the  esi- 
tem  part  of  the  union  ;  it  ia  a  resident,  however,  in  almost  every  coanin 
JD  the  world.  He  has  been  too  often  described  to  require  extended  notice. 
The  Crow  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  nearly  esery  region.  In  most  of  ibe 
spttled  districts  of  North  America,  he  is  frequently  met  with,  snd  is  as 
little  liked  as  he  is  often  seen.  He  is  smaller  than  the  raven,  and  is  of  a 
deep  black  color,  with  brilliant  reflections.  Easily  domesticated,  and  quite 
intelligent,  he  becomes  attached  to  his  master,  and  learns  a  Tarieiy  of 
amusing  tricks,  though  he  is  apt  to  be  thievish,  and  is  sometimes  noisj 
and  disagrpeable.  The  Fish  Crow  resembles  the  rook ;  it  ia  peculiar  to 
this  coun'  y,  and  is  met  with  along  the  coast  of  Geo^a,  and  as  far  north 
as  New  '«raey.  The  Cclumhian  Crow  is  another  variety  frequentuig  the 
Bhorea  of  Columbia  liver. 


The  Magpie  is  found  in  t)te  western  parts  of  Americs,  and  is  vet; 
numerous  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  is  a  reatless,  acii" 
noes  for  several  rears,  has  been  linown  to  lay,  though  with  apparent  rdnctsnce,  il« 
the  deposition  of  the  cow-bird's  egg.  My  friend,  Mr.  C.  Pickering,  found  two  nests  o 
the  blue-eyed  yellow  warbler,  ia  which  had  been  deposited  an  egg  of  the  cow-tari  W' 
vionsly  to  any  of  Ibdi  own ;  and  unable  to  eject  it,  they  bad  buried  it  in  the  bot'om  a 
the  nest,  and  built  aver  it  an  additional  story '.  I  also  saw,  in  the  sununer  of  1S30, 
Bimilar  circumstance  with  the  same  bird,  in  whichthc  cow-bird's  egg,  though  incircen 
ed,  was  still  visible  on  the  upper  edge,  but  could  never  have  been  hatched.  Al  time 
I  think  it  probable,  that  they  lay  in  the  nests  of  larger  binis,  who  throw  ooi  the  egg,  '^ 
that  they  drop  their  eggs  on  the  gronnd  without  obUuniQg  a  deposit,  as  I  have  ftnuid  i 
tgg  of  this  kind  thus  exposed  and  btokeo.  I  bave  also  remarked  sometimes  iv^>  < 
ibJue  eggs  in  the  same  nest ;  bnt  in  this  case  oM  of  them  commoDlj  proves  aboitvc.' 
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and  impudent  bird,  bold,  and  easily  domeaticated.  Like  the  crow,  he  is 
anful  and  thieTish.  His  nast  is  built  with  great  ingenuity  and  labor,  in  a 
place  inaccessible  to  man.  The  body  of  it  is  composed  of  hawthorn 
branches,  the  thorns  slicking  outwards ;  it  is  lined  with  fibroua  roots,  wool, 
and  loDg  grass,  aad  then  nicely  plastered  with  mud  and  clay.  A  canopy 
of  sharp  ihoms  is  then  built  over  the  nest,  so  woven  together  as  to  deny 
ail  entrance  except  at  the  door.  Here  the  male  and  female  bring  up  theiT 
young  brood  in  perfect  security. 

The  Blue  Jay  is  peculiar  to  North  America,  and  is  distinguished  as  a 
bind  of  beau  among  the  feathered  tenants  of  our  woods,  by  the  brilliancy 
of  his  dress,  and,  lixe  most  other  coxcombs,  makes  himself  still  more  con- 
^hcnous  by  his  loipiaciiy  and  the  oddnwa  of  his  tones  and  geaturea.     H« 


3  to  almoat  universal  inhabitant  of  the  woods,  frequenting  the  thickest 
Miilements  as  well  as  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest,  where  his  squalling 
take  often  alarms  the  deer,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  hunter.    He 

ppeara  lo  be  among  his  fellow  musicians,  what  the  trumpeter  is  in  a  band, 
•one  of  his  notes  bearing  no  distant  resemblance  to  the  tones  of  that  in- 
sinuneni.  These  he  has  the  faculty  of  changing  through  a  great  variety 
of  moduktions.  When  disposed  for  ridicule,  there  is  scarcely  a  bird  . 
lo  whose  peculiarities  of  song  he  cannot  tune  his  ootes.  When  engaged 
in  die  blandishments  of  love,  they  resemble  the  soft  chalterings  of  a  duck, 
ud  are  scarce  heard  at  some  paces  distant;  but  no  sooner  does  he  discover 
your  approach,  than  he  seta  up  a  sudden  and  vehement  outay,  flying  off 
»iid  screaming  with  all  his  might.  His  notes  a  stranger  might  readily 
iiisiake  for  the  repeated  creakings  of  an  ungreased  wheelbarrow.  Au 
lliese  he  accompanies  with  various  noda,  jerks,  and  other  ge8ticulati<Hi8, 
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for  which  the  whole  tribe  of  jays  are  so  lemariable.*  Other  jafs  ue  tlu 
Coltrndfia,  Cariada,  tind  Fhnda. 

The  Metidmo  Lark  is  a  well-known  agreeable  bird,  living  in  meadowt 
and  ia  Dcrand  throughout  the  states.  There  are  two  species  of  titmouse 
the  Tvfied,  and  the  Black-eapt  Titmotue.  The  Cedar  Bird  is  a  smal 
and  very  beautiful  creature,  with  a  soft  silky  plumage,  and  crest  of  a  brigh 
browfush  gray ;  it  feeds  on  cherries,  and  wDonle-berries,  and  late  in  thi 
season  on  persiirnnons,  small  winter  grapes,  and  other  fmits. 

The  Great  American  Shrike  is  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  thi 
continent,  but  sometimes  summers  in  New  England  and  PennsylTania 
He  feeds  on  grasshoppers,  spiders,  and  small  birds,  and  after  satis^Oj 
fanogeri  bnpolea  bis  femaining  Tictims  on  thnmi.    When  his  snf^y  v. 


fresh  game  ia  abundant,  he  leaves  his  stores  to  dry  up  and  decay.  He 
fearless,  and  will  attack  even  the  eagle  in  defence  of  bis  yonnf.  Tl 
Loggerhead  Shrike  is  a  a^wcies  strongly  resembling  the  one  described. 

The  Tyrant  Flycatcher,  or  Kingbird,  is  the  field  martin  of  Marylac 
und  some  of  the  southern  states,  and  the  kingbird  of  Pennsylvania  ai 
several  of  the  northern  districts.  The  trivial  name  king,  as  well  i 
tyrant,  has  been  bestowed  on  this  bird  for  its  extraordinary  behavior  i 
breeding  time,  and  for  the  authority  it  assumes  over  all  other  birds.  H 
extreme  ofiection  for  his  mate,  nest,  and  young,  makes  him  suspicious  i 
every  bird  that  comes  near  his  residence,  so  that  he  attacks  every  intrud 
without  discrimination ;  his  life  at  this  season  is  one  continued  scene  i 
broils  and  haltles ;  in  which,  however,  he  generally  cornea  off  conquero 
Hawks  and  crows,  the  bald  eagle,  and  the  great  black  ea^e,  all  eqnal 
4read  a  rencontre  with  this  merciless  chantpion,  who,  as  soon  as  he  pe 
ceives  one  of  these  last  approaching,  launches  into  the  air  to  meet  hii 
mounts  to  a  considerable  height  above  him,  and  darts  down  on  his  bw: 
sometimes  fixing  there  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  sovereign,  who,  if  i 
convenient  retreat  be  near,  endeavors  by  various  evolutions  to  rid  himse 
of  his  merciless  adversary;  but  the  kingbird  is  not  so  easily  dismounte 
He  teazes  the  eagle  incessantly,  sweepi  upon  him  and  remounts  that  1 
may  delcend  on  his  back  with  greater  violence  ;  all  the  while  keeping  i 
aurill  and  rapid  twittering,  l^e  purple  martin,  however,  is  aometim 
tnere  than  a  match  for  bun.    The  general  color  of  this  bird  is  a.  da 
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thiy  ub,  the  diroat  and  lower  parts  are  pure  white ;  ihe  olumage  on  the 
imi,  though  not  forming  &  crest,  is  frequently  erected,  Ad  discoTera  a 
lirh  bed  of  orange  color,  called  by  the  country  peopie  his  crown ;  when 
itie  fealhers  lie  close,  ihis  is  concealed. 

The  other  principal  Flycatchers  are,  the  Great-crated,  Arkantat,  Bork- 
ttHiti,  Sioalloto-laded,  Says,  Petoit,  and  OUoe-tided;  the  last  first  described 
W  Ur.  Nutlall  in  his  valuable  work,  from  a  specimen  obtained  at  Maunt 
Aubam,  now  the  celebrated  cemetery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston. 

The  ISocking  Bird  is  peculiar  to  the  new  world,  and  is  found  in  much 
li^  numbers  in  the  southern  than  the  northern  sialea  of  ihe  Union.  A 
vvm  diroate  and  low  country  seem  to  be  most  congenial  to  its  natun. 
Ii  feeds  tua  berries  and  insects.  '  The  mockins:  bird,'  says  Wilson,  whoas 
^acripdon  has  nerer  been  surpassed, '  builds  nis  nest  in  differont  places, 


KcordiDg  to  the  latitude  in  which  he  resides.  A  solitary  thorn  bash ;  an 
■laost  itapenelrable  thicket ;  an  orange  tree,  cedar,  or  holly  bnsh,  are  fa- 
Tniie  spots.  Always  ready  to  defend,  but  never  orer  anxious  to  conceal 
bo  neit,  he  very  often  builds  within  a  small  distance  of  a  house  ;  and  not 
anfreqaeotly  in  a  pear  or  a^ple  tree,  rarely  higher  than  eis  or  seven  feet 
(rotn  the  ground.  The  nest  is  composed  of  dry  twigs,  weeds,  straw,  wool 
ind  low,  ingeniously  put  together,  and  lined  with  fine  fibrous  looU.  DuT< 
'Dg  the  time  when  the  female  is  silting,  neither  cat,  d(^,  man,  or  any  ani- 
Btl  CBO  approach  the  nest  without  being  attacked.  But  the  whole  ven- 
cwnce  of  the  bird  is  directed  against  his  mortal  enemy  the  black  snake. 
flTienerer  thb  reptile  is  discovered,  the  male  darts  upon  it  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  an  arrow,  oextrously  eluding  its  bite,  and  striking  it  violently  and 
incessantly  against  the  head,  where  it  is  very  vulnerable.  The  snake  soon- 
bKoines  sensible  of  his  danger,  and  seeks  to  escape ;  but  the  intrepid  bird 
ledonblet  his  exertions,  and  as  the  snake's  strength  begins  to  flag,  he  seizes 
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and  lifts  it  up  ^m  the  ground,  beating  it  with  his  wiags,  and  when  t 
hueiness  is  corapleted,  he  returns  to  his  neat,  mounts  the  sunimit  of  t 
bush,  and  pours  out  a  torrent  of  song  in  token  of  victory. 

'The  phimage  of  the  mocking'  bird  has  nothing  gaudy  or  briUiant  Ja  i 
bnt  that  which  so  strongly  recommends  him,  is  his  full,  strong  and  musi< 
voice,  capable  of  almost  every  modulation,  from  the  mellow  tones  of  1 
woodthnish,  to  the  savage  screams  of  the  hald  eagle.  In  his  native  gron 
'  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  tall  bush,  in  the  dawn  of  a  dewy  morning,  wh 
the  woods  are  already  vocal  with  a  multitude  of  warblers,  his  adc 
rable  song  rises  pre-eminent  over  every  competitor.  The  ear  can  list 
to  his  music  alone.  Nor  is  the  strain  altogether  imitative.  His  ot 
native  notes  are  bold  and  full,  and  varied  seemingly  beyond  all  limj 
They  consist  of  short  expressions  of  two,  three,  or  five  and  six  ayllabli 
generally  interspersed  with  imitations,  all  of  them  uttered  with  great  li 
phasis  and  rapiditv,  and  continued  for  an  hour  at  a  time  with  undiminisb 
ardor;  his  expanaed  wings  and  tail  glistening  with  white,  and  the  buo 
ant  gaiety  of  his  action  arresting  the  eye,  as  his  song  most  irresistibly  dc 
the  ear.  He  sweeps  round  with  enthusiastic  ecstasy — he  mounts  and  t 
scends  as  his  song  swells  or  dies  away — and,  as  Mr.  Bartrem  has  beau 
fully  expressed  it,  "  he  bounds  aloft  with  the  celerity  of  an  arrow,  as  if 
recover  or  recall  his  very  soul,  expired  in  the  last  elevated  strain."  Wb 
thus  exerting  himself,  a  bystander  would  suppose  that  the  whole  feather 
tribes  had  assembled  together  on  a  trial  for  skill — so  perfect  are  bis  imi' 

'The  mocking  bird  loses  little  of  the  power  and  energy  of  his  song 
confinement.  In  his  domesticated  state,  when  he  commences  his  cart 
of  song,  it  is  impossible  to  stand  by  uninterested.  He  whistles  for  the  do 
Cnsar  starts  up,  wags  his  tail,  ana  runs  to  meet  his  master.  He  squea 
out  like  a  hurt  chicken,  and  the  hen  hurries  about  with  hanging  wings  a 
bristling  feathers,  clucking  to  protect  her  injured  brood.  The  barking 
the  dog,  the  mewing  of  the  cat,  the  creaking  of  the  passing  wheelbarrow,  f 
low  wiUi  great  truth  and  rapiditv.  He  repeals  the  tune  taught  him  by  I 
master,  though  of  considerable  length,  fully  and  faithfully.  He  runs  o< 
the  quiverings  of  the  canary,  and  the  clear  whistlings  of  the  Virgil 
nightingale,  or  red  bird,  with  such  superior  execution  and  efiect,  that  t 
mortified  songsters  feel  their  own  inferiority,  and  become  silent,  while 
seems  to  triumph  in  their  defeat  by  redoubling  his  exertions.' 

WarUeri. — The  Summer  Ydlow  Bird,  or  WarhUr,  is  a  brilliant  a 
common  species,  found  in  every  part  of  the  American  continent ;  he 
about  five  inches  in  length,  with  an  upper  plumage  of  greenish  yellow,  a 
wings  and  tail  deep  brown,  edged  with  yellow.  He  is  a  lively  and  farail 
y  bird,  and  a  great  ornament  to  the  gardens  and  orchards.  His  nest  is  bi 
with  great  neatness  in  the  fork  of  a  small  shrub.  It  is  composed  of  i 
or  tow,  strongly  twisted  round  the  twigs,  and  lined  with  hair  and  the  do 
of  fern.  This  interesting  tittle  bird  wil!  feign  lameness  to  draw  one  fr 
his  nest,  fluttering  feebly  along,  and  looking  back  to  see  if  be  is  follow 
His  notes  are  few  and  shrill,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  a  song,  Th 
is  a  very  great  variety  belonging  to  the  femily  of  warblers,  of  which 
can  only  allude  to  the  Prairie,  Heml^lm,  Pine-swamp,  Bluetnounie 
Chemut-ndtd,  Mourmng,  and  Blue-taingm^WarMer. 
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Fermgwuna  TAnwA.— This  is  the  Brown  Thrush  or  Thradwr  u?  the 
iniddk  and  eastern  states,  and  the  French  Mocking- Bird  of  HBiyland,  Vip. 
gdnia,  and  the  Gnrolinas.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  our  thrushes,  and  is  a 
wflii-known  and  distinguished  songster,  and  from  the  tops  of  hedge  rows, 
apple  or  cheiry  trees,  he  salutes  the  opening  morning  with  his  charming 
•oag,  which  is  loud,  emphatical  and  full  of  Tariely.  These  notes  are  not 
iffliiatiTe,  but  solely  his  own.  He  is  an  active  and  vigorous  biri,  flying 
generally  low  from  one  thicket  to  another,  with  his  long  broad  tail  spread 
oat  like  a  &ui ;  he  has  a  single  note  or  chuck  when  you  approach  his  nest. 


There  is  a  Tery.ntraWdns  variety  of  thrushes  in  the  states,  of  which  the 
beat  known  are  the  Cat  Bird,  Bobin,  Wood,  Little  or  Hermit,  Wtbm't, 
ud  the  GUdm-croumed  Thrvsh. 

WreH. — The  House  Wren,  throughout  the  states,  is  a  well-known  and 
Miliar  bird,  who  builds  his  nest  sometimes  under  the  eaves,  or  in  a  hol- 
low cherry  tree ;  but  most  commonly  in  small  boxes  fixed  on  a  pole,  for  his 
iKommooation.  He  will  even  put  up  with  an  old  hat,  and  if  this  also  is 
denied  him,  he  will  find  some  nolo  or  crevice,  about  the  house  or  barn, 
itlfaer  than  abandon  the  dwellings  of  man.  A  mower  once  hung.up  his 
CMt,  under  a  shed  near  a  barn  ;  two  or  three  days  elapsed  before  he  had 
M(»sion  to  put  it  on ;  thrusting  his  arm  up  the  sleeve,  he  found  it  com- 
jilelely  filled  with  some  rubbish  as  he  expressed  it,  and  on  extracting  the 
■fhole  mass,  found  it  to  be  the  nest  of  a  wren,  completely  finished  and  lined 
with  a  large  quantity  of  feathers.  In  his  retreat  he  was  folkiwed  by  the 
Iwlora  little  proprietors,  who  scolded  him  with  great  vehemence,  for  thus 
iwning  the  whole  economy  of  their  domestic  afiairs. 

The  immeoBe  number  of  insects  which  this  sociable  little  bird  removes 
ina  the  garden  and  fruit  trees  ought  to  endear  him  to  every  cultivator ; 
ud  his  ootea,  load)  apiightly  and  tremulous,  are  extremely  agieei^ile.  Ita 
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food  in  insecti  and  caterpillan,  and  while  supplying  tho  wants  of  its  yoang 
it  destroys,  on  an  average,  many  hundreds  a  day.  It  is  a  bold  and  ioMh 
lent  bird  againit  those  that  venture  to  build  within  its  jurisdiction  ;  attack- 
ing them  withoat  hesitation,  though  twice  its  size,  and  compelling  theta  to 
decamp.  Even  the  blue  bird,  when  attacked  by  this  little  impertinent,  soon 
relinquishes  the  contest :  with  those  of  his  own  species,  also,  he  has  fre- 
quent ^uabbles.     The  varieties  of  the  wren  are  very  nuineroas. 

The  Bbie  Bird  is  a  familiar  favorite  throughout  the  continent.  It  is 
migratory,  and  his  return  is  hailed  in  the  northern  states  aa  the  first  presage 
of  spring.  '  Towards  autumn,'  says  Hi.  Nuttall,  '  in  the  month  of  October, 
his  cheerful  song  nearly  ceases,  and  is  now  changed  into  a  single  plaintive 
note.  Even  when  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  the  forest  no  longer  affords  a 
shelter  from  the  blast,  the  faithful  blue  bird  still  lingers  over  his  native 
fields,  and  only  takes  his  departure  in  November,  when,  at  a  considerable 
elevation,  in  the  early  twilight  of  the  morning,  till  the  opening  of  the  day, 
they  wing  their  way  in  small  roving  troops  to  some  milder  region!  in 
the  south.' 

Tanagert. — The  Tanagers  are  gaudy  birds,  which  annually  visit  the 
Tepublic  from  the  torrid  regions  of  the  south.  The  Scarlet  Tanager  is 
perhaps  the  most  showy.  He  spreads  himself  over  the  United  Stales,  and 
IS  found  even  in  Canada.  He  rarely  approaches  the  habitations  of  man, 
unless  perhaps  in  the  orchard,  where  he  sometimes  builds ;  or  in  the  cherry 
trees  in  seajch   of  fruit ;  the    depth  of  the  wood  is  his  favorite  abode. 


Among  all  the  birds  that  inhabit  our  woods,  there  is  none  that  etrikes  (he 
eye  of  a  stranger,  or  even  a  native,  with  so  much  brilliancy  as  this.  Seen 
among  the  green  leaves,  with  the  light  falling  strongly  on  his  plumage,  be 
IS  really  beautiful.  Another  species,  the  summer  red  bird,  delights  in  a 
flat  sandy  country,  covered  with  wood,  and  interspersed  with  pine  trees; 
and  is,  consequently,  more  numerous  towards  the  shores  of  tne  Atlantic 
than  in  the  interior. 

FincAa. — The  Song  Sporroto is themostgenerally diffused  overthetTnit- 
ed  States,  and  is  the  most  numerous  of  all  our  sparrows ;  and  it  is  for  the 
earliest,  sweetest,  and  most  lasting  songster.  Many  of  them  remain  during 
the  whole  winter  in  close-sheltered  meadows  and  swamps.    It  is  the  first 
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Slicing  bird  in  spring.  Its  song  continues  through  the  summer  and  fall, 
and  is  sometimes  heard  even  in  the  depths  of  winter.  The  notes  or  chant 
are  short  but  very  sweet,  and  frequently  repeated,  from  a  small  bush  or  tree, 
where  it  sits  chanting  for  an  hour  together.  It  is  fond  of  frequenting  the 
borders  of  rivers,  meadows  and  swamps ;  and,  if  wounded  and  unable  to 
flv,  will  readily  take  to  the  water,  and  swim  with  considerable  rapidity. 
There  are  other  familiar  species  of  sparrows,  as  the  Chipping,  Field,  and 
Tree,  YdliWMinnged,  and  Whiie-throated  sparrows. 

The  Indigo  Bird  is  numerous  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  and  in 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  Its  favorite  haunts  are  about  gardens,  fields  of 
clover,  borders  of  woods,  and  road  sides,  where  it  is  frequently  seen  perched 
on  fences.  In  its  manners  it  is  extremely  neat  and  active,  and  a  vigorous 
and  pretty  good  songster.  It  mounts  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and 
chants  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  Its  song  is  not  one  continued  strain,  but 
a  repetition  of  short  notes,  commencing  loud  and  rapid,  and  falling  bv  slow 
gradations  till  they  seem  hardly  articulate,  as  if  the  little  minstrel  were 
quite  exhausted ;  but  after  a  pause  of  half  a  minute,  it  commences  again 
as  before.  Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  his  plumage,  and  the  vivacity  of 
his  song,  the  indigo  bird  is  seldom  seen  domesticated.  Its  nest  is  built  m  a 
low  bush  among  rank  grass,  grain,  or  clover,  suspended  by  two  twigs,  one 
passing  up  each  side,  and  is  composed  of  flax,  and  lined  with  grass.  This 
fnrd  is  five  inches  long,  the  whole  body  of  a  rich  sky-blue,  deepening  in 
color  toward  the  head,  and  sometimes  varying  to  green. 

The  Yellow  Bird,  or  Galdfinck,  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  canarvy 
and  in  song  is  like  the  goldfinch  of  Britain,  but  it  is  in  general  weak.  In 
the  spring,  they  associate  in  flocks,  to  bask  and  dress  themselves  in  the 
morning  sun,  singing  in  concert  for  half  an  hour  together ;  the  confused 
mingling  of  their  notes  forming  a  kind  of  harmony  not  at  all  unpleasant. 
Their  £ght  is  not  direct,  but  in  alternate  risings  and  sinkings,  twittering 
as  they  fly  at  each  successive  impulse  of  the  wings.  They  search  the  gar- 
dens in  numbers,  in  quest  of  seeds,  and  pass  by  various  names,  such  as 
lettuce-bird,  sallad-bird,  thistle-bird,  yellow-bird.  They  are  very  easily 
tamed. 

The  goldfinch  is  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length  :  the  male  is  of  a  rich 
lemon  color.  The  wings  and  tail  are  black,  edged  with  white.  In  the  faU, 
this  color  changes  to  a  brown  olive,  which  is  the  constant  color  of  the 
female.  They  build  a  nest  in  the  twigs  of  an  apple  tree,  neatly  formed  of 
lichen  and  soft  downy  substances. 

The  Cardinal  Grosbeak  is  one  of  our  most  common  cage  birds,  and 
is  very  generally  known  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Numbers 
of  them  have  been  carried  to  England  and  France,  in  which  last  country 
they  are  called  Virginia  nightingales.  They  have  great  clearness  and 
vanety  of  tones ;  many  of  which  resemble  the  clear  notes  of  the  fife,  and  are 
nearly  as  loud.  They  begin  in  the  spring  at  daybreak,  and  repeat  a  favorite 
passage  twenty  or  thirty  times.  The  sprightly  figure  and  gaudy  plumage 
of  this  bird,  with  his  vivacity  and  strength  of  voice,  must  always  make  him 
a  favorite.  # 

The  CrosMU  is  an  inhabitant  of  almost  all  the  pine  forests  situated  north 
9f  forty  degrees,  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  middle  of  April. 
The  great  pine  swamp  in  Pennsylvania  appears  to  be  their  favorite  rendei- 
vons.    They  then  appear  in  large  flocks,  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  the  hem* 


* 
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rhite  pine ;  hare  r  loud,  sb&rp,  and  not  unmusical  note;  cbKtter 
;  alight  during  the  prevalence  of  the  deep  snows  before  the  door 
ter,  and  aroand  the  nouse,  picking  off  the  clay  with  which  ihe 
[Mastered,  and  searching  in  comers  where  any  substance  of  > 
ire  bad  been  thrown.  At  such  times,  they  are  so  tame  as  only 
1  the  roof  of  the  cabin  when  disturbed,  and  a  moment  after,  dt- 
«d  as  before.  They  are  then  jeasily  caught  in  traps.  When 
Mge,  they  hare  many  of  the  habits  of  the  parrot,  often  climbing 
wires,  aitd  using  their  fe«t  to  grasp  the  cones  in,  while  taking  oui 

It  Parrot. — This  is  the  only  species  of  parrot  found  natirewitbiD 
ry  of  the  United  Slates.     The  rast  luxuriant  tracts  lying  within 


lone  seem  to  be  the  favorite  residence  of  those  noiay,  Dnmeroin 
plamaged  tribes.  The  Carolina  parrot  inhabits  the  interior  of 
and  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  east  of  the  AUe^- 
9  seldom  seen  north  of  Maryland,  Their  private  places  of  resort 
^,  alluvial  boUoms  along  the  borders  of  creeks  ;  deep  and  almost 
>le  swamps  filled  u'ith  sycamore  and  cypress  trees,  and  the  MoHna 
terspersed  over  the  western  country.  Here  too  is  a  great  abnn- 
leir  favorite  fruits.  The  seeds  of  the  cypress  tree  and  beech  nnts 
r  sought  after  by  these  birds. 

^ht  of  the  'Ilarolina  parrot  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  wild 
close  compact  bodies,  moving  with  great  rapidity,  making  a  load 
[eons  acreaming,  like  that  of  the  i«d-headed  woodpecker,     liteir 
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%bt  IB  Eometjmes  in  a  direct  line,  but  most  uauoUv  circuitous,  making  a 
petX  Taricty  of  elegant  and  easy  serpentine  meanders,  as  if  for  pleasure. 
They  generally  roosl  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  old  sycamores,  in  punies  of 
(iiirtyor  forty  together.  Here  they  cling  fast  to  the  sides  of  the  tree,  hold- 
ing by  their  claws  and  bills.  They  appear  to  be  fond  of  sleep,  and  often 
retire  to  their  holes  during  the  day,  probably  to  take  their  regular  tierta. 
Their  are  extremely  social  and  friendly  towards  each  other. 

Tbe  Yellow-bilied  Cuckoo  is  not  abundant  any  where  ;  but  it  in  found  far 
Doith,  though  preferring  a  residence  in  the  southern  states.  It  feeds  on 
hemes  and  insects  of  various  kinds.  '  In  autumn,'  says  Mr.  Audubon, 
'  ibey  eat  many  grapes,  and  I  have  seen  tbem  supporting  themselves  by  a 
inomeDtary  motion  of  their  wings  opposite  a  bunch,  as  if  selecting  the 
ripest,  when  they  would  seize  it  and  return  to  a  branch,  repeating  their 
visits  in  this  manner,  until  satiated.  They  now  and  then  descend  to  the 
gToand,  to  pick  up  a  wood-snail  or  a  beetle.  They  are  extremely  awkward 
It  walking,  and  move  in  an  ambling  manner,  or  leap  along  sidewise,  for 
which  the  shortness  of  their  legs  is  an  ample  excuse.  Tney  are  seldom 
seen  perched  conspicuonslv  on  a  twig,  but  on  the  contrary  are  generally  to 
be  found  amongst  the  thickest  boughs  and  foliage,  where  they  emit  tneir 
notes  until  late  in  autumn,  at  which  time  they  discontinue  them.'  It  is  ahy 
ud  cowardly,  robbing  small  birds  of  their  e^;s. 

Woodpedcert. — The  Rtd-keadtd  Woodpecker  is  universally  known  from 
his  striking  and  characterislic  plumage,  and  the  frequency  of  his  depre- 
datioos  in  the  orchards  and  corn-tields.  Towards  the  mountains,  particu- 
larly in  the  vicinity  of  creeks  and  livera,  these  birds  are  extremely  abun- 


R*d  tM*d^  WoodpwluT. 
dant,  eq>eciaUy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  Wherever  you  travel 
in  the  interior  at  that  season,  you  hear  them  screaming  from  the  Bd^oining 
woods,  rattling  on  the  dead  limbs  of  trees,  OT  on  the  fences,  where  they  are 
p^peluslly  seen  flitting  from  stake  to  stake  on  the  roadside  before  you. 
Wherfver  there  are  trees  of  the  wild  cherry,  covered  with  ripe  fruit,  therf 
JOD  see  them  busy  amon^  the  branches ;  and  in  passing  orchards,  you  may 
«>ily  know  where  to  find  th«  sweetest  apples,  by  observing  those  trees  on 
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cb  this  bird  w  skulking ;  for  lie  is  bo  eieelleat  a 

rhetever  an  apple  or  pe&i  is  found  broached  by  him,  il  is  sure 

If  the  ripest  and  best  flavored.     When    alarmed,  he   seizes  i 

by  sticldng  his  open  bill  deep  into  il,  and  bears  it  off  to  ihs 
lien  the  Indian  com  is  in  its  lipe,  succulent,  and  milky  stale, 
t  with  great  eag«mess,  opening  a  passage  through  the  nu(ae^ 
■  the  husk,  and  feeding  on  it  with  voracity.  The  girdled  or 
mber,  so  common  among  the  (Mini-fields  in  tae  back  settlements, 
irite  retreats,  whence  he  sallies  out  to  make  his  depredations, 
of  the  ripe  berries  of  the  sour  gum,  and  pays  regular  visits  to 
tiees,  when  loaded  with  fruit-  Towards  fall,  he  often  approaches 
&rni  house,  and  raps  on  the  shingles  anil  weather-boards.     He 

and  frolicsome  disposition  ;  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  fraternity 
tly  seen  diving  and  vociferating  round  the  high  dead  limbs  a 
>aTBuing  and  playing  with  each  other,  amusing  the  passengei 
■ambcda.  Their  note  or  cry  is  shrill  and  lively,  and  so  much 
:hat  of  a  species  of  tree-frog,  which  freqneMs  the  same  tree, 
metimei  difficult  te  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
y-biiled  Woodpecker  bneds  io  the  Carolinas,  and  in  sOengili 
liide  stands  at  the  head  of  the  tribe.  He  lives  in  the  cypress 
eldng  the  tops  of  the  most  towering  trees ;  his  bill  is  like  poi> 
,  and  his  crest  a  superb  carmine.     His   eye   is   brilliant  sod 

his  manners  are  said  to  be  dignified  and  noble.  Among  the 
ican  birds  of  this  tribe  are  the  Pileated,  YOiowie&itd,  GMt»- 
1  Rtd-bdlied  WoodpteAert. 

I. — The  WhiU-breasUd  Nuthatch  is  found  almost  everywhere 
Is  of  North  America ;  his  whole  upper  plumage  is  light-blue  oi 
ider  parts  are  white,  and  the  ciowd  of  the  head,  black.  Ants, 
Js,  and  larv»,  form  his  principal  subsistence.  There  are  two 
la  of  this  bird  found  in  the  United  States.  r 

y-throated  Humming  Bird  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  foond 
ts  of  the  Slates,  though  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  io 
Its  approach  to  the  north  is  regulated  by  the  advance  of  the 
is  is  extremely  fond  of  tubular  flowers,  particularly  of  the  blos- 
I  trumpet  flower.  When  arrivad  before  a  thicket  of  these,  tbst 
ivn,  he  aunwnds  himself  on  wing  for  the  space  of  two  or  three 

steadily  Uiat  his  wings  become  almost  invisible ;  the  glossy 
in  of  his  back,  and  the  fire  of  his  throat,  dazzling  in  the  sun, 
!ther  an  interesting  spectacle.  When  be  alights,  he  prefers 
isd  twigs  of  a  bush,  where  be  dresses  and  arranges  his  plumage 
iexterity.  His  flight  from  flower  to  flowergreatly  resemblea 
le,  but  is  infinitely  more  rapid.  He  poises  himself  on  wing, 
rusts  his  long  slender  tongue  into  the  flowers  in  search  of  food. 
aes  enters  a  room  by  the  window,  examines  the  bouquets  of 
i  passes  out  by  the  oppoeile  door  or  window.  He  feeds  on  the 
j:led  from  .flowers,  ana  on  insects. 

and  young,'  says  Mr.  Nuttall,  '  are  soon  reconciled  to  confine- 
in  hour  af^rthe  loss  of  liberty,  the  little  cheerful  captive  will 
and  suck  diluted  honey,  or  sugar  and  water,  from   the  flowers 

it ;  and  in  a  few  hours  more,  it  becomes  tame  enough  to  sip  in 
'eraga  lioa  a  suicer,  in  the  interval  flying  backwatoa  and  fo^ 
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wuds  in  the  room  for  mere  exerciaS,  and  then  leating  on  some  neighboring 
elevated  object.  In  dark  or  rainy  weather,  they  seem  to  pass  A«  lim« 
cfaiefly  doang  or  on  the  perch.  They  are  also  soon  so  'familiar  as  to 
come  to  the  hand  that  feeds  them.  In  cold  nights,  oi  at  the  a^oach  of 
&ost,  the  pulsation  of  this  little  dweller  in  the  sunbeam  becomes  nearly  aa 
low  as  in  the  torpid  state  of  the  dormouse  ;  but  on  applying  warmth,  the 
akiMt  sbtgnant  circiUaiion   revives,  and  slowly  increaaes  to  the  usual 


t 
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ibe  United  States,  where  it  frequents  the  banks  of  all  the  fresh  water 
rivers  from  Maine  to  Florida.  His  voice  is  loud,  rattling,  and  sudden. 
Hii  flight  is  rapid,  and  is  sometimes  prolonged  to  very  considerable 
distances.  He  follows  up  the  course  of  the  rivers  to  their  very  fountains, 
»nd  his  presence  is  a  sign  of  abundant  fiah.  Mill-ponds,  where  the  water 
is  calm,  are  bvorite  resorts  of  this  bird,  and  its  eggs  are  generally  found  in 
places  not  far  from  a  mill  worked  by  water.  The  kingfisher,  for  many 
successive  years,  returns  to  the  same  hole  to  breed  and  roosL  Its  flesh  is 
oily  and  disagreeable. 

SvaUewt. — The  beautiful  PurpU  Martin  is  a  great  favorite  of  man  in 
sll  parts  of  the  country.  The  farmer  prepares  a  little  house  for  him,  the 
Indian  hollows  a  calalmsh.  ani  as  either  mansion  is  to  him  indifierent,  so 
is  lie  equally  acceptable  to  the  husbandman  and  the  hunter.  YeaAfier 
year  be  returns  to  the  same  mansion.  In  the  middle  states,  the  fMRtina 
prepare  their  neat  about  the  third  week  in  April,  and  they  rear  tvro  brooda 
ID  the  season.  There  are  several  other  species,  auch  aa  the  Bam,  Cliff 
t^tfe-^e^tAJ,  and  Chimnty. 

Sigkt-HawkM. — The  Whip-poor-mU  is  a  remarkable  nocturnal  hiid 
27  18* 
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migntory  through  nearly  the  extent  of  the  Blatea.  It  is  well  known  for  its 
■ad  and  peculiar  song.  The  ChtuA-teilTs  Widow  is  aeldom  found  north 
of  Virginia,  and  is  particularly  numerous  in  die  vast  forests  of  the  Misais- 
aippi.  Its  note  ia  strikingly  different  from  that  of  the  whip-poor-will.  In 
sound  and  articulation  it  seems  plainly  to  eniress  the  words  which  have 
been  applied  to  it,  pronouncing  eveiy  syltahle  leisurely,  and  distinctly, 
putting  the  principal  emphasis  on  the  wst  word.  In  a  still  ereningit  ntay 
be  heard  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  ;  the  tones  of  its  roice  being 
atrong  and  full. 

The  flight  of  this  bird  ia  slow,  skiraming  about  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
frequently  settling  on  old  logs  or  on  the  fences,  and  from  thence  sweeping 
around  in  pursuit  of  various  insects  that  fly  in  the  night.  Like  the  whip- 
poor-will,  it  prefers  the  decliTities  of  glens,  and  other  deeply  shaded  plac^ 
making  the  mountains  resound  with  echoes  the  whole  eraning. 

Pigeons. — The  Pattenger  Pigeon  is  the  most  remarkable  American 
species.  The  head,  throat,  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  ash  colored; 
the  sides  of  the  neck  are  of  a  glossy  Tariable  purple ;  and  there  ia  a  crim- 
son mark  round  the  eyes.  These  birds  visit  the  difierent  parts  of  North 
America  in  immense  flocks.  The  most  important  facts  connected  with 
their  habits  relate  to  their  extraordinary  associatjona  and  migrationa.     No 


other  species  known  to  naturalists  is  more  calculated  to  attract  the  attei|>% 
tion  of  either  the  citizen  or  the  stranger,  as  he  hoa  opportunity  of  viewing 
both  of  these  characteristic  habits  while  they  are  passing  from  north  to 
Boutbt  east  and  west,  and,  vice  versa,  over  and  across  the  whole  extent  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  These  migrations  are  owing  entSHy  to 
the  dire  necessity  of  providing  food,  and  not  merely  to  escape  the  severity 
of  a  northern  latitude,  or  seek  a  southern  one  for  the  purpose  of  breeding. 
They  consequently  do  not  take  place  at  any  fixed  period  or  season  of  the 
year.    Indeed,  it  happens  sometimes  that  a  continuance  of  a  sofficiwu 
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supply  of  food  in  one  district  will  keep  theaa  biida  absent  hoiii  another  for 
yeare. 

Tbeii  rapidity  of  flight  is  wonderful.  Pigeons  have  been  killed  in  the 
oei^borhood  of  New  York,  with  their  crops  full  of  the  rice  they  mnst 
haT«  collected  in  the  plantations  of  the  Carolines,  or  Georgia,  and  the 
fligk  necessary  to  account  for  this  circumstance  has  been  estimated  at  a 
mile  a  minute.  Another  well-known  bird  of  this  tribe  is  the  Carolina 
Pigeon. 

WUd  Turliey. — This  splendid  bird  is  found  from  the  North-West  territory 
W  ihe  isthmus  of  Panama.  They  abound  in  the  forests  and  unsettled  pana 
ofthennioQ.butare  veryraiein  the  northern  and  eastern  parts.  They  were 
ratmeTJy  abundant  in  Canada  ;  but  as  their  places  of  resort  become  settled 
and  thickly  peopled,  they  retire  and  seek  refuge  in  '" 


Wild  Turker. 

cfihe  iuierior.    In  New  England,  it  agpears  to  have  been  destroyed  many 
;  but  it  is  still  found  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and 


tttrs 
new. 


few  Jersey. 

These  birds  do  not  confine  themselves  to  any  particular  food,  but  eat 
■wm,  berries,  grapes,  barley,  tadpoles,  young  frogs  and  lizards.  Their 
b^t^^jod,  however,  is  the  pecan  nut  and  acorn.  Where  there  is  an 
ituDdant  crop  of  acorns,  numerous  flocks  of  turke][B  may  ke  expected. 
In  the  bll,  they  direct  their  courses  in  vast  numbers  to  the  rich  lands  on 
tlK  borders  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  Before  crossing  a  river,  they  o^ 
■mble  oa  the  highest  eminences,  and  remain  there  aa  if  in  consultation  foi 
18 


m  day  or  two.  Al  length,  after  di;^  pvcpi'.ration,  the  leatler  gives  a  signai , 
note,  and  'Jiey  all  wing  their  way  lo  the  opposite  shore.  Some  of  the 
young  and  weak  fall  into  the  water,  and  many  perish.  It  is  obseTved  iha' 
after  iheae  iourneys,  the  turkeys  are  so  familiar,  thai  they  feailessly  enter 
the  plantanons,  in  seBTi;h  of  food.  Great  numbers  are  killed  at  this  time. 
&nd  kept  in  a  frozen  state  to  be  sent  to  distant  markets. 

The  flesh  of  the  wild  turkey  is  of  excellent  flavor,  being  more  delicate 
and  juicy  than  that  of  the  domestic  turkey ;  the  Indiana  value  it  so  highly, 
that  they  term  it,  when  roasted, '  the  white  man's  dish.'    The  male  of  the 


wild  turkey  is  nearly  four  feel  in  length  ;  the  female  is  only  three  feet  oA 
a  quarter  long.  The  plumage  of  the  male  is  very  brilliant,  and  of  a  variety 
of  hues ;  that  of  the  female  ia  not  so  beautiful.* 

'Turliff  Siootrng. — Good  dogs  scent  the  turkeys,  when  in  large  flocks,  aleitnordiui; 
distances, — I  thLnk  1  may  vennire  to  say  half  a  mile.  Should  the  Aog  be  veil  tninel 
to  tUs,  sport,  he  sets  off  at  full  speed,  and  in  silence,  until  be  sees  the  birds,  'hrn  be 
instantly  barlis,  and  pushing  as  much  as  possible  into  the  centre  of  the  flock,  forces  ihc 
whole  lo  take  wing  m  different  directions.  This  Li.  of  great  advantage  (o  the  hunKt, 
for  shonld  the  turkeys  nil  go  one  way,  they  would  soon  leave  their  percbei  and  md 
again.  But  when  ihey  separate  in  this  manner,  and  the  weather  happens  lot*  ol"" 
and  lowering,  a  person  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  sport  finds  the  birds  with  ease,  s"" 
shoati  Ihem  nl  pleasure. 

When  turkeys  alight  on  a  tree,  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  see  ibenl,  *lii>^  '^ 
owing  to  their  standing  perfectly  motionless.  Should  you  discover  one,  when  iiisito*" 
on  its  legs  upon  the  branch,  you  may  approach  it  with  less  care.  Bui  if  it  is  «bd™* 
erect,  the  greatest  precaution  is  necessary,  for  should  it  discover  you,  it  instnnll)'  Si^ 
off.  frequently  to  such  a  distance  that  it  would  be  vain  lo  follow. 

When  a  turkey  is  merely  winged  by  a  ikot,  il  falls  quickly  lo  the  ground  in  a  sliU' 
ing  direction.  Then,  instead  of  losing  liJe  by  tumbling  and  rolling  over,  BS°tli=rjBL 
often  do  when  wounded,  it  runs  off  at  such  a  rate,  that  unless  the  hunter  be  pit™* 
with  a  switl  dog,  he  may  bid  farewell  lo  it.  I  recollect  coming  on  one  shot  in  lai^  "^ 
ner,  more  than  a  mile  from  the  tree  where  it  had  been  perched,  my  dog  havin?  w™ 
it  to  this  distance,  through  one  of  those  thick  cane-brakes  that  cover  miny  PgW"^^ 
our  rich  alluvial  lands  near  the  bejiks  of  our  western  riveis.  Turkeys  are  t^K  ^"^ 
if  shot  iu  the  head,  the  rieek,  or  the  upper  pert  of  the  breast ;  but  if  hit  in  the  Bnd  P>^ 
only,  they  often  fiy  so  far  as  to  be  lost  to  the  hunter.  During  winter,  many  of  ow  ™ 
hunters  shoot  them  by  moonlight,  on  the  roosts,  where  these  birds  will  frequently  'W^ 
a  repetition  of  the  reports  of  a  nfle,  although  Ihey  would  fly  dtim  the  atiackof»nc«t 
or  even  perhaps  from  bis  presence.  Thus  somsliraes  nearly  a  whole  dock  is  swmw  Vs 
men  capable  of  using  these  guns  in  such  circtunstances.    They  ere  cAen  destn^"' " 
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Tke  Quail. — The  American  (juail  is  found  iluousrhout  llie  union  ;  uud 
•.hoii^'li  in  form  and  general  appearance  it  somewhat  resemblss  the  Europeaa 
rjjjil,  [be  itt'o  birds  difl'er  very  widely  in  tliair  habiis.  The  food  of  the 
'(uail  consists  of  grain,  seed  and  insects,  but  buckwheat  and  Indian  corn 
are  its  lavorites.  The  flight  of  ihia  bird  is  accompanied  with  a  loud 
wliiziiiig  sound,  occasioned  by  the  shortness  of  their  wings  and  the  rapidity 
mih  which  they  move.     During  winter,  they  often  sufler  severely  from  the 


■Dckmency  of  ilie  weather,  and  whole  coveys  are  found  frozen  in  spots 
wkere  they  had  endeavored  to  shelter  themselves. 

frtsl  aninbcra  vhen  most  worthless,  that  ia,  early  in  the  fall  or  autunm,  when  many 
irekilkd  Lnlheir  atlpmpl  to  cross  the  rivers,  or  imraedialely  after  Ihey  reach  the  shore. 

^HiUit  speaking  of  the  shoolinj;  of  turkeys.  I  feel  no  hcsiiation  in  relating  the  follonr. 
■a:  occDTTence,  which  happened  to  myself.  While  in  inearth  uf  eame,  one  afternoon 
lie  ID  aaiunm.  when  the  males  go  together,  ani  the  I'mnslis  are  by  themselves  also,  I 
ii<irdlh*  clucking  of  one  of  the  latter,  and  immoliiilr'ly  liii:iiHS  her  perched  on  a  fence, 
■TUiie  lowards  her.  Advancing  slowly  and  cauiiiiiisly,  1  heard  the  yelping  notes  of 
<vmf  gobblers,  when  I  stopped  and  lisleaed  in  order  lo  onxnain  the  direciion  ia  which 
itirv  cune.  I  ihen  ran  la  meet  the  tiirds,  hid  n]y^clf  by  the  side  of  a  large  fnllen  iree, 
■uittlmy  gnn,  and  wailed  wiih  impaiiencerfor  a  pc roil  opportunity.  ThetrolAlerscoii. 
gnH  yelping  in  answer  10  ihe  female,  whidi  all  tins  while  remained  on  ihc  fence.  I 
™&i  over  ihe  log  and  saw  about  thirty  fine  cocks  aJvancini!  rather  CHiitiouslyrowanU 
t^  v»ry  spot  where  1  lay  concealed.  They  caine  w  near  thai  the  liclit  in  iheireyes 
"M  eajiiy  be  perceived,  when  I  fired  one  barrel,  and  killed  thre.'.  The  rc^l,  inslead 
<*  ilring  off,  fell  a  siruiiing  around  their  deail  coinpnnions,  and  had  1  not  looked  on 
ili[>:<iBtF'-again  as  murder  without  necessity,  I  might  have  secured  at  least  nnolher 
Su  1  shoued  myself,  and  marchin?  10  the  place  where  tlie  dead  birds  were,  drove 
•"y  Ihe  survivors.  I  may  also  mention,  thai  a  friend  of  mine  shot  a  fine  hen,  from 
la  torse,  with  a  pistol,  as  the  poor  thing  was  probably  reiuraiBp  lo  her  nest  10  loy. 

SioaJd  yoo,  good-niinred  reader,  be  a  sportsman,  and  now  and  then  have  beeii  icrtn- 
Mte  in  itae  exercise  of  your  crafl,  the  following  iacideni,  which  I  shall  relate  10  you  aa 
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Grouse, — The  Ruffed  Grouse  is  tli«  partridge  of  the  eastern  stales,  an^ 
the  pheasant  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  southern  districts.  It  is  known  in 
ahnost  every  quarter  of  the  United  States,  and  appears  to  inhabit  a  very 
extensive  range  of  country.  Its  favorite  places  of  resort  are  high  moun- 
tains covered  with  the  balsam,  pine,  hemlock,  and  such  like  evergreens. 
Unlike  the  pinnated  grouse,  it  always  prefers  the  woods  ;  is  seldom  or  never 

I  had  it  firom  the  mouth  of  an  honest  fanner,  may  prove  interesting.  Turkeys  vere 
very  abundant  in  his  neighborhood,  and^  resorting  to  his  corn-fields,  at  the  period  when 
the  maize  had  just  shot  up  from  the  ground,  destroyed  great  quantities  of  it.  This 
mduced  him  to  swear  vengeance  against  the  species.  He  cut  a  long  trench  in  a  favor- 
able situation,  put  a  great  quantity  of  com  in  it,  and  having  heavily. loaded  a  famous  duck- 
gun  of  his,  placed  it  so  as  that  be  could  pull  the  trigger  by  means  of  a  string,  when 
quite  concealed  from  the  birds.  The  turkeys  soon  disco ver»l  the  corn  in  the  trench, 
and  quickly  disposed  of  it,  at  the  same  time  continuing  their  ravages  in  the  fields.  He 
filled  the  trench  again,  and  one  day  seeing  it  quite  black  with  the  turkeys,  whistled 
loudly^  on  which  all  the  birds  rai.sed  their  heads,  when  he  pulled  the  trigger  by  the  long 
string  fastened  to  it.  The  explosion  followed  of  course,  and  the  turkeys  were  seen 
scampering  ofi"  in  all  directions,  in  utter  discomfiture  and  dismay.  On  running  to  the 
trencn,  he  found  nine  of  them  extended  in  it.  The  rest  did  not  consider  it  expedient  to 
visit  his  com  again  for  that  season. 

During  spring,  turkeys  are  caliedj  as  it  is  termed,  by  drawing  the  air  in  a  particular 
way  through  one  of  the  second  joint  bones  of  a  wing  of  that  bird,  which  produces  a 
sound  resembling  the  voice  of  the  female,  ou  hearing  which  the  male  comes  ap,  and  is 
shot.  In  managing  this,  however,  no  fault  must  he  committed,  for  turkeys  are  quick 
in  distinguishing  counterfeit  sounds,  and  when  half  civilized  are  very  wary  and  canning. 
I  have  known  many  to  answer  to  this  kind  of  call,  without  movmg  a  step,  and  thas 
entirely  defeat  the  scheme  of  the  hunter,  who  dared  not  move  from  his  hiding-place,  lest 
a  single  glance  of  the  gobbler's  eye  should  frustrate  all  further  attempts  to  decoy  them. 
Many  are  shot  when  at  roost,  in  this  season,  by  answering  with  a  rolling  gobble  to  a 
sound  in  imitation  of  the  cry  of  the  barred  owl 

While  at  Henderson,  on  the  Ohio,  I  had,  among  many  other  wild  birds,  a  fine  male 
turkey,  which  had  been  reared  from  its  earliest  youth  under  my  care,  it  having 
been  caught  by  me  when  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  days  old.  It  became  so 
tame  that  it  would  follow  any  person  who  called  it,  and  was  the  favorite  of  the  little 
village.  Yet  it  would  never  roost  'vi'ith  the  tame  turkeys,  but  regularly  betook  itsdf  at 
night  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  where  it  remained  until  dawn.  When  two  yean  dd,  it 
began  to  fly  to  the  woods,  where  it  remained  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  day,  to  retun 
to  the  endosure  as  night  approached.  It  continued  this  practice  until  the  following 
spring,  when  I  saw  it  several  tmies  fly  from  its  roosting  place  to  the  ton  of  a  high  cotton 
tree,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  from  which,  after  resting  a  little,  it  would  sail  to  the  ofipo- 
site  shore,  the  river  being  there  nearly  half  a  mile  wide,  and  I'etum  towards  night. 

One  morning  I  saw  it  fly  oflf*,  at  a  very  early  hour,  to  the  woods,  in  another  direction, 
and  took  no  particular  notice  of  the  circumstance.  Several  days  elapsed,  but  the  bird 
did  not  return.  I  was  going  towards  some  lakes  near  Green  River  to  shoot,  when 
having  walked  about  five  miles,  I  saw  a  fine  large  gobbler  cross  the  path  before  nif. 
moving  leisurely  along.  Turkeys  being  then  in  prime  condition  for  the  table,  I  ordered 
my  dog  to  chase  it,  and  put  it  up.  The  animal  went  ofi*  with  great  rapidity,  and  as  ii 
approached  the  turkey,  I  saw,  with  great  surprise,  that  the  latter  paid  little  attcniion. 
Juno  was  on  the  point  of  seizing  it,  when  she  suddenly  stopped,  and  turned  her  head 
towards  me.  I  hastened  to  them,  but  you  may  easily  conceive  my  snrpnsc  when  !<■§ 
my  own  favorite  bird,  and  discovered  that  it  had  recognised  the  dog,  and  would  not  ft 
from  it :  although  the  sight  of  a  strange  dog  would  have  caused  it  to  run  ofl*  at  once. 
A  friend  of  mine  happening  to  be  in  search  of  a  wounded  deer,  took  the  bird  on  his  sadc 
die  before  him,  and  carried  it  home  for  me.  The  following  spring  it  was  ajocidcntally 
shot,  having  been  taken  for  a  wild  bird,  and  brought  to  me  on  being  recogniSld  by  ihc 
red  ribbon  which  it  had  around  its  neck.  Pray,  reader,  by  what  word  will  you  desig- 
nate the  recognition  made  by  my  favorite  turkey  of  a  dog  which  had  been  long  asso- 
ciated with  it  in  the  yard  and  grounds  ?  Was  it  the  result  of  instinct,  or  of  reason,- 
an  unconsciously  revived  impression,  or  the  act  of  an  intelligent  mind  ? — Audvbon. 
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nood  in  open  plains,  but  loves  the  piae-sheltered  declivitiea  of  mouaiains 
near  streams  of  water.  In  the  lowdr  parts  of  Georgia,  Carolina,  and 
Florida,  they  are  Tery  seldom  observed  ;  but  as  we  advance  inlaad  td  the 
mountains,  they  again  make  their  appearance.  The  Sharp-tailed  Grouse, 
the  Dtuktf  Grouse,  and  the  Cock  of  the  Platm,  are  other  species  of 
this  tribe. 

The  Woodcock,  in  its  general  figure  and  habits,  greatly  resembles  the 
iroodcock  of  Europe,  but  is  considerably  less,  aiid  very  differently  marked. 
This  bird  is  universally  known  to  out  sportsmen.  During  the  day  ibey 
keep  to  the  woods  and  thickets,  and  at  the  approach  of  evening  seek  the 
springs  and  open  watery  places  to  feed  in.  ui  hot  weather,  they  descend 
10  the  tnarahy  shores  of  our  rivers,  their  favorile  springs  and  watery  le- 
cesses  inland  being  dried  up.  To  the  former  of  these  retreats  they  are  pui- 
med  by  sportsmen,  flushed  by  dogs,  and  shot  down  in  great  numbers. 
The  woodcock  is  properly,  a  nocturnal  bird,  feeding  chiefly  at  night,  and 
leldom  stirring  about  lill  after  sunset ;  at  such  times  he  rises  by  a  kind  of 
ipnl  course  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air,  uttering  at  times  a  sudden 
quack,  till  liaying  gained  his  utmost  height,  he  hovers  round  in  a  wild 
in^nlar  raannei,  nuking  a  sort  of  murmuring  sound,  then  descends  witk 
T^ndily  as  he  rose. 


<JuiTu*-Buk  Duck. 

DtKht. — The  Camxia-iack  Duck  is  peculiar  to  thiscountry.and  a  witty 
gMinnand  of  England,  who  made  the  tour  of  the  states,  thinks  it  the  onl 
Rodnction  of  nature  or  art  of  which  America  can  with  reason  be  prou 
It  waa  known  to  the  epicure,  long  before  it  was  described  by  the  naturalis 
imTiDg  in  the  United  States  from  the'  north,  about  the  middle  of  October. 
ilt  chief  place  ^ f  resort  is  about  the  waters  which  flow  into  Chesapeak  bay. 
Ob  its  fint  amfal  it  is  lean,  but  from  the  abundance  of  its  favorite  food,  it 
non  becomes  &t.  This  bird  is  sometimes  found  in  numbers  so  great  as  to 
MT«  acres.* 

*  Dm*  Skmiug  m  Uie  CtoopMl.-'To  a  Strang,  Tiiitiiig  tLese  waters,  the  iDnoBMr 
aUc  dndn,  feediUE  in  beds  of  Iboasands,  or  filluig  the  air  with  their  careering,  vith 
Ike  gnat  nnmben  oC  besuliAil  white  swans  resUDg  near  the  ihtnes,  like  bank*  of 
tana  tnow,  be  vonld  latnrally  soppcse  i&e  facilities  for  their  destmcaoa  were  eqmi 
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Among  the  American  birds  of  this  tribe  are  the  Eider  Duck^  Slack  or 

*5 »,  Surf  Duck,  Ruddy  Duck,  Goldenreye,  Buffd-headed  Duck,  Tufted  Duck,  Teal 

and:  some  others.     The  Wood  or  Summer  Duck,  is  the  most  beautiful  bird 

to  their  profusion,  and  with  so  large  an  object  in  view,  a  sportsman  could  scarcely  miss 
his  aim.  But  when  he  considers  the  great  thidmess  of  their  covering,  the  velocity  of 
their  flight,  the  rapidity  and  duration  of  their  diving,  and  the  great-  influence  that  cir- 
cumstances of  wind  and  weather  have  on  the  chances  of  success,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  wonder  how  so  many  are  dj^royed. 

The  usual  mode  of  taking  these  birds  has  been,  till  recently,  by  shooting  from  the 
*  points  during  the  flight,  or  from  the  land  or  boats,  on  their  feeding  grounds,  or  by 

toUng,  as  it  is  strangely  termed,  an  operation  by  which  the  ducks  are  sometimes  induced 
to  approach  within  a  few  feet  of  the  shore,  from  a  distance  often  of  several  hundred 
yards.  This  process,  though  it  has  been  frequently  described,  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  repeat.  A  spot  is  usually  selected  where  the  birds  have  not  been  much  distorbed, 
and  where  they  feed  at  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from,  and  can  approach  to  within 
forty  or  fifty  yards  of  the  shore,  as  they  will  never  come  nearer  than  they  can  swim 
freely.  The  higher  the  tides  and  calmer  the  day,  the  better,  for  they  feed  closer  to  th« 
shores  and  see  more  distinctly.  Most  persons  on  these  waters  have  a  race  of  small, 
white  or  liver-colored  dogs,  which  are  familiarly  called  the  to/^  breed,  but  which  appear 
to  be  the  ordinary  poodle. 

These  dogs  are  extremely  playful,  and  are  taught  to  run  up  and  down  the  shore,  in 
sight  of  the  ducks,  either  by  the  motion  of  the  hand,  or  by  Growing  chips  from '  side 
to  side.    They  soon  become  perfectly  acquainted  with  their  business,  and  as  they  dis- 
*  cover  the  ducks  approaching  them,  mal^e  their  jumps  less  high,  till  they  almost  crawl 

on  the  ground,  to  prevent  the  birds  discovering  what  the  object  of  their  curiosity  may 
be.  Inis  disposition  to  examine  rarities,  has  been  taken  advantage  of,  by  using  a  red 
or  black  hancUferchief,  by  day,  and  white,  by  night,  in  toling,  or  even  by  gently  splash- 
mg  the  water  on  the  shore.  The  nearest  ducks  soon  notice  the  strange  appearance, 
whatever  the  plan  attempted,  ra\se  their  heads,  gaze  intently  for  a  moment,  then  push 
for  the  shore.  The  rest  follow  suit,  and  the  author  has,  on  many  occasions,  seen  thou- 
sands  of  them  swiihming  in  a  solid  mass,  direct  to  the  object  •  and  by  removing  the 
dog  further  into  the  grass,  they  have  been  brought  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  bank. 
When  they  have  approached  tc  about  thirty  or  forty  yards,  their  curiosity  is  generally 
satisfied,  when  they  swim  laterally  up  and  down  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  retrograde 
to  their  old  spot.  Whilst  presenting  the  side  view,  is  the  moment  to  shoot,  and  forty 
or  fifty  ducks  have  often  been  killed  by  a  small  gun.  The  black-heads  tole  the  roost 
readily,  then  the  red-heads,  next  ths  cnnvass-bacJcs,  and  the  bald-pates  rarely ;  and  this  is 
the  ratio  of  their  approach  to  the  points  in  flying,  although  if  the  canvass-back  has 
determined  on  his  direction,  fcv/  circumstances  will  change  his  course.  The  total 
absence  of  cover  or  precaution  against  exposure  to  sight,  or  even  a  large  fire,  will  not 
turn  these  birds  aside  on  such  occasions. 

In  flying  shooting,  the  bntd-jxite  is  a  ;?reat  nuisance,  for  they  are  so  shy,  that  they 
not  only  avoid  the  points  themselves,  but  by  their  whistling  and  confusion  of  flight  at 
such  times,  alarm  others ;  and  few  days  occur  during  the  season,  without  many  male- 
dictions on  their  very  existence. 

As  simple  as  it  may  appear  to  shoot,  with  success,  into  a  solid  mass  of  ducks,  sitting 
on  the  water  at  forty  or  fifty  yards*  distance,  yet,  when  you  recollect,  that  you  are 
placed  nearly  level  with  the  water,  the  object  opposed  to  the  visual  line,  even  though 
composed  of  hundreds,  may  be  in  appearance  but  a  foot  or  two  in  width.  To  g^ve, 
therefore,  the  be.>t  promise  of  success,  old  duckers  recommend  that  the  nearest  duck 
should  be  in  perfect  relief  above  the  sight,  whatever  the  size  of  tl\^  column,  to  avoid 
the  common  result  of  over-shooting.  The  correctness  of  this  principle  was  illustrated 
to  the  writer,  in  an  instance  in  which  he  had  tded,  to  within  a  space  between  forty  and 
seventy  yurds  of  the  shore,  a  bed  of  certainly  hundreds  of  ducks.  Twenty  yards 
beyond  the  outside  birds  of  the  solid  mass,  were  five  black-heads,  one  of  wKich  was 
alone  killed  out  of  the  whole  number,  by  a  deliberate  aim  into  the  middle  of  the  large 
flock,  from  a  rest,  by  a  heavy,  well-proved  duck-gun. 

Before  T  leave  the  subject  of  .««i>i^  shooting,  1  will  mention  an  occurrence  that  took 
place  on  Bush  river,  a  few  years  since.  A  man  whose  house  was  situated  near  the 
iMLiik,  on  rising  early  one  morning,  observed  the  river  had  frozen,  except  an  open  apace 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  at  about  eighty  yards  from  the  shore,  nearly  opposite 


of  its^ind  in  the  world.     Its  head  is  adorned  with  a  beautiful  crest,  and 
lit  plumage  is  most  beautifully  variegateij.    Its  favorite  places  of  resort  aie 


the  border  of  ponds  and  lakes ;  but  it  passes  the  summer  in  the  trooda.    It 
nestles  in  hollow  trees,  and  when  talcen  may  be  easily  tamed. 


WUd  Goose. — The  common  wild  goose  is  well  known  over  the  whole  of 
ibe  Doited  States,  and  its  periodical  migrations  are  sure  signs  of  returning 

tuj  boost.  The  spot  was  full  of  ducks,  and  wiih  a.  heavy  gun  he  fired  into  it  j  many 
»tre  lulled,  and  those  that  Oew  soon  returned,  and  were  again  and  again  shot  at,  till 
feirfiil  he  »as  injnring  those  already  his  own,  he  ceased  the  massacre,  and  brought  on 
•Ixw  nJnety-tTo  ducks,  most  of  which  were  catiTass-backs. 

CinTass-Wks,  when  wounded,  on  the  slreoms  near  the  bay,  inalantly  direct  their 
Wlrae  for  it,  where  they  nestle  among  the  grass,  on  the  shores,  till  cured,  or  destroyed 
•t  esgiw,  hawks,  gulls,  foies,  or  other  vermin,  thai  are  constantly  on  the  search ;  and 
it  »  dead  csnTBas-baek  be  not  soon  secured,  he  becomes  a  prey  to  the  gulla,  who  rarely 
28  19 
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Spring  or  approaching  nimeT.  Its  flight  is  heavy  and  laborioofl.  Whea 
in  good  order  ihia  bird  weighs  from  i«n  to  TourleeD  pounds,  and  yields 
about  half*  pound  of  Teaihers.  Mr.  Wilson  relates  the  following  inter- 
esting anecdote. 

'  Mt.  Piatt,  a  respectable  farmei  on  Long  Island,  being  out  shooting  in 
one  of  the  bays  which  in  that  pan  of  the  country  abound  in  water-fo'vl, 
wounded  a  wild  g^ooae.  Being  unable  to  fly,  he  caught  it,  and  brou^l  it 
home  alive.  It  proved  to  be  a  female,  and  turning  it  into  the  yara  with  a 
flock  of  tame  geese,  it  soon  became  quite  familiar,  and  in  a  mile  time  lis 
wounded  wing  entirely  healed.  In  the  following  spring,  when  Ue  wild 
geese  migrate- to  the  northward,  a  flock  passed  over  Mr.  Plait's  bam  yard, 


and  just  at  that  moment,  their  leader,  happening  to  sound  tiis  bugle 
our  goose,  in  whom  its  new  habits  had  not  quite  estinffuislied  the  lore  of 
liberty,  and  remembering  the  well-known  sound,  spread  its  wicif^,  mounted 
into  the  air,  joined  the  travellers,  and  soon  disappeared.  In  the  succeeding 
BQtumn,  the  wild  geese,  as  usual,  returned  from  the  northward,  in  great 
numbers,  to  paaa  Uie  winter  in  our  bays  and  rivers.  Mr.  Piatt  happened 
to  be  standing  in  his  yard,  when  a  flock  passed  directly  over  his  bam.  At 
that  instant,  he  observed  three  geese  detach  themselves  from  the  rest,  and 
after  wheeling  round  several  times,  alight  in  the  middle  of  the  yard.  Im- 
agine his  surprise  and  pleasure,  when,  by  certain  well- remembered  signs, 
he  recognised  in  one  of  the  three  his  long-lost  fugitive.  It  wasaheind^d! 
She  had  travelled  many  hundred  mUes  to  the  lakes ;  had  there  hatched 
and  reared  her  oSpring;  and  had  now  returned  with  her  little  fiunilv,  to 
share  with  them  the  sweets  of  civilized  life.' 


Wild  Su>an. — This  bird  is  fotind  widely  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
northern  continent.  During  the  winter,  great  numbers  of  them  resort  to 
the  Chesapeak  bay,  and  whilst  there,  form  collections  of  from  one  to  five 

loncb  on;  other  liind,  aa  reOned  is  their  taste.  I  have  seen  sEvera  eonlesta  take  piscs 
between  crippled  canvass-baclcs  and  gulls,  and  although  e.  pounce  sr  two  genenll; 
prevents  further  resistance,  jwmeiimes  they  are  driven  off.  If  the  bird  is  remu^Ur 
savory,  the  gull  makes  such  a  noise,  that  others  are  soon  coUecIed,  when  p  '" 

-letermined  by  cotuage  or  strenfth.— Doa^by'i  CaNatt. 
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hnndred  on  the  flats  neai  the  wesierh  shore.  These  birds  are  so  ezceed- 
iDgiy  rigilant,  that  if  but  three  of  them  are  feeding  together,  one  wiU  gen- 
eraily  be  on  guard,  and  when  danger  approaches,  the  alarm  la  given. 
While  feeding  and  dressing,  they  md(e  much  noise,  and  through  me  night 
their  vociferations  can  be  heard  for  several  miles.  Their  notes  are  extremely 
Tiried ;  some  resembling  the  deepest  base  of  the  common  tin  horn,  others 
luoning  throngh  the  various  modulations  of  ^ke  clarionet.  The  swan  is 
file  or  six  years  in  reaching  its  perfect  growth.  The  aborigines  employ 
the  sldn  of  this  bird  in  making  dresses  for  their  women  of  rank,  and  the 
fetduTE  as  onuments  for  the  head.* 


BaL- — This  bird  bslanga  to  a  genus  of  which  natuia-lists  ennmenue 
•bonl  thirty  species,  distributed  over  almost  every  region  of  the  earth. 
Their  geneml  character  is  every  where  the  same.     They  run  swiftly,  fly 


'When  wonnded  in  the  wing  alone^  a  large  swan  will  readily  beat  off  a  dt%,  and  is 
Mm  ibta  a  match  for  a  man  in  taar  leet  water,  a  stroke  of  the  wing  having  brolfenan 
•rm,  tad  the  powerful  feci  almost  oblileraling  the,  face  of  a  good  sized  duck  shooter. 
T^  are  often  killed  bj  rifle  balls  thrown  from  the*  shore  into  the  feeding  cojoma,  and 
tat  ball  will  ritBchet  oo  the  water  for  several  hundred  yards,  awing  may  be  disabled  at 
Ue  disunce  of  half  a  mile. 

These  birds  aie  often  bronght  within  shooting  range,  by  sailiuK  down  upon  them 
vkilst  feeding,  and,  as  they  arise  against  the  wind,  and  cannot  leave  the  water  for 
Uttxa  or  twenty  yards,  against  which  the;  strike  their  enormous  feet  and  wings  most 
fsrimsly,  great  advantage  is  gained  in  distance.  They  must  be  allowed  on  ill  axa, 
•ons  to  mrn  the  side,  for  a  breast  shot  rarely  succeeds  in  eutering. 

When  two  feeding  coves  are  separated  by  a  single  point,  by  disturbing  the  swans  is 
<«e  cfflhe  other  occasionally,  they  will  pass  and  repass  very  closely  to  this  projection  of 
bud,  tnd  osnally  taking  as  they  do,  the  straight  line,  each  gunner,  to  prevent  dispute, 
•aoes  the  bird  he  will  sbool  at. 

In  winter,  boats  covered  by  pieces  of  ice,  the  sportsman  being  dressed  in  white,  are 
MdiOFd  ur  allowed  to  float  during  the  nigbi  into  the  midst  of  a  flock,  and  they  have 
wm  oftentimes  killed,  by  being  knocked  on  the  head  and  neck  by  a  pole.  There  i^ 
^i»ever,  much  danger  in  this  mode,  as  others  may  be  engaged  In  hke  manner,  bat 
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slowly,  and  usually  with  the  legs  hanging  down,  are  fond  of  conceafanent, 
and  become'  at  seasons  extremely  fat.  The  common  American  rail  is 
migratory.  It  is  feeble  and  delicate  in  every  thing  but  the  legs,  which  are 
strong  and  vigorous ;  their  bodies  are  so  remarkably  thin  that  they  are 
enabled  to  pass  between  the  reeds  like  rats.  They  disappear  on  the  first 
severe  frost,  from  their  usual  residence  along  the  reedy  shores  of  the  Dela- 
ware, and  so  sudden  is  their  departure  that  no  one  knows  how  or  when  it 
IS  made. 

Plovers* — The  Black'bellied  Plover  is  known  in  some  parts  of  this  coun- 
try by  the  name  of  the  large  whistling  field  plover ;  the  gunners  along  the 
coast  call  them  the  black-bellied  plover.  In  Pennsylvania,  this  bird  fre- 
quents the  countries  towards  the  mountains ;  seems  particularly  attached 
to  newly  ploughed  fields,  wher^  it  forms  its  nest,  of  a  few  tlishi  materials, 
as  slightly  put  together.  It  is  ap  extremely  shy  and  watchful  bird,  though 
clamorous  durkig  breeding  time, 

The  KUdeer  Plover  is  known  to  almost  every  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States,  being  a  common  and  pretty  constant  resident.  During  the  severity 
of  winter,  when  snow  covers  the  ground,  it  retreats  to  the  seashore,  where 
it  is  found  at  ail  seasons ;  but  no  sooner  have  the  rivers  broken  up  than  its 
shrill  note  is  again  heard,  either  soaring  about  high  in  the  air,  tracing  the 
shore  of  the  river,  or  running  amidst  the  watery  fiats  and  meadows. 

Flamingo. — This  bird  is  common  on  the  south  frontiers  of  the  states,  and 
the  peninsula  of  East  Florida.  When  the  Europeans  first  came  to  America, 
they  found  this  bird  on  several  shores  on  either  continent  g^en tie,  and  no 
way  distrustful  of  mankind.  When  the  fowler  had  killed  one,  the  rest  of 
the  fiock,  far  from  attempting  to  fiy,  only  regarded  the  fall  of  their  com- 
panion in  a  land  of  fixed  astonishment :  another  and  another  shot  was 
discharged ;  and  thus  the  fowler  often  levelled  the  whole  flock,  before  one 
of  them  began  to  think  of  escaping. 

But  at  present  it  is  very  aifierent  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  and  the 
flamingo  is  not  only  one  of  tho  scarcest,  but  one  of  the  shyost  biitds  in 
the  world,  and  the  most  difiicult  of  approach.  They  chiefly  keep  near  the 
most  deserted  and  inhospitable  shores ;  near  salt  water  lakes  ana  swampy 
islands.  When  seen  by  mariners  in  the  day,  they  always  appear  drawn 
up  in  a  long  close  line,  of  two  or  three  hundred  together  ;  and  present,  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  exact  representation  of  a  long  brick  wall 
This  line,  however,  is  broken  when  they  seek  for  food  ;  but.  they  always 
appoint  one  of  the  number  as  a  watch,  whose  only  employment  is  to 
observe  and  give  notice  of  danger  while  the  rest  are  feeding.  As  soon  as 
this  trusty  sentinel  perceives  the  remotest  appearance  of  danger,  he  gives 
a  loud  scream,  with  a  voice  as  shrill  as  a  trumpet,  and  instandy  the  whole 
cohort  are  upon  the  wing. 

Their  time  of  breeding  is  according  to  the  climate  in  which  they  reside : 
in  North  America,  they  breed  in  summer ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  line, 

in  a  skiff  for  miles,  driving  a  body  of  several  hundreds  before  me,  withoat  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  quite  within  shooting  distance. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  Wilson  has  neither  figured  nor  described  this  beanti- 
fol  and  common  bird  in  his  ornithology ;  but  Mr.  Lawson,  the  engraver  of  his  splendid 
plates^  and  also  his  personal  friend,  u^orms  me,  he  had  waited  for  another  sonthera 
expedition,  which  he  did  not  live  to  perform.  A  particular  history,  in  detail,  of  this 
bplj^ndid  bird  has  heretofore  never  been  given  to  the  public. — Sharpkss, 
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ihcy  lake  the  moat  favorable  season  of  the  yeai.     They  build  their  nests 
in  eitenstre  marshes,  and  where  they  are  in  no  dan^r  of  a  surprise. 

Heroiu. — The  Great  Egret  Heron  ja  often  seen  in  summer  in  our  low 
marshes  and  inundated  meadows ;  yet  on  account  of  its  extreme  vigilance, 
it  is  verj-  difficuh  lo  be  procured.  It  is  found  in  Guiana,  aad  probably  be- 
yond iho  line,  to  New  York.  It  enters  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
l»te  in  February.  The  hi£;h  inland  parts  of  the  country  it  rarely  or  never 
Tisiis.    Its  farorite  haunts  are  vast  inundated  swamps,  rice  fieMs,  the  low 


oinhy  shores  of  rivers,  and  such  like  places ;  where  from  its  size  and 
color  it  is  very  conspicuous  even  at  a  distance.  The  plumage  of  this  ele- 
gsnt  bird  is  of  a  snowy  whiteness ;  the  bill  of  a  rich  ofange  yellow ;  and 
tht  legs  black. 

The  Grtoi  Heron  is  a  constant  inhabitant  of  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
New  York  to  Florida.  They  breed  in  the  Carolinas  and  New  Jersey,  in 
'he  gloomy  sdiiudes  of  the  cedar  swamps.  Their  nests  are  constructed 
of  sticks  and  placed  on  the  tallest  trees. 

Tbe  hmisiaTia  Heron  is  a  rare  and  delicately  formed  species,  occasion- 
ally found  on  the  swampy  river  shores  of  South  Carolina,  but  more  fre- 
f|uenily  along  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi,  particularly  below  New  Or- 
leang.  In  each  of  these  places  it  is  migratory,  and  in  the  latter  builds  its 
nests  on  trees  amidst  the  inundated  woods.  Among  the  species  of  this 
tribe,  are  the  Green  Heron,  Blue  Heron,  Night  Heron,  VeUote-eroumed 
Heron,  the  Bittern,  and  several  others. 

The  Whuoping  Crane  is  the  tallest  and  most  stately  species  of  all  the 
feathered  Iribes  of  the  United  States  ;  the  watchful  inhabitant  o" 


salt  marshes,  desolate  swamps,  and  open  morasses,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ae  sea.  Its  migrations  arc  regular,  and  of  the  most  extensive  kind,  reach- 
ingfrom  the  inundated  shorjsaod  tracts  of  South  America  lo  the  arctic  circle.' 
laihwe  periodical  journeys,  they  pass  at  such  a  prodigious  height  in  the  air 
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as  to  be  rarely  observed.  They  wander  along  the  marshes  and  muddy  Aus 
of  the  seashore,  in  search  of  marine  worms;  sailing  occasionally  from 
place  to  place  with  a  loud  and  heavy  flight.  At  times  they  utter  a  loud 
and  piercinff  cry,  which  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  They  have 
various  modulations  of  this  singular  note,  from  the  peculiarity  of  which 
they  derive  their  name. 

The  Sand-hill  Crane  is  a  fine  stately  bird,  taller  than  a  swan,  and  in 
the  water,  said  to  be  quite  as  majestic.  They  abound  in  countless  num- 
bers on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers,  appearing  at  a  distance  like 
great  droves  of  sheep.     They  migrate  in  company  with  the  pelicans. 

Pelican, — To  those  who  have  visited  the  estuaries  of  the  Florida 
coast,  the  demure  and  awkward  attitude  of  this  bird  is  perfectly  familiar. 
In  that  portion  of  our  country,  this  species  occurs  in  large  flocks,  and  they 
are  often  to  be  seen  along  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  im- 
parting a  peculiar  character  to  the  otherwise  solitary  scene ;  their  solemn 
and  quiet  demeanor  being  in  strict  unison  with  the  stillness  of  the  uninha- 
bited plains  which  surround  them.  They  build  in  societies,  and  are  sel- 
dom found  except  in  flocks.  When  they  are  disturbed,  they  rise  in  much 
confusion,  but  soon  form  in  regular  order,  usually  flying  in  long  lines, 
though  sometimes  in  a  triangle,  like  geese,  with  their  long  bills  resting  on 
their  breasts. 

The  Wood  Ibis  is  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  in 
watery  savannas  and  inland  swamps,  where  it  feeds  on  fish  and  reptiles. 
The  neck,  body,  and  lower  parts  of  this  bird  are  white ;  the  bill  is  nearly 
nine  inches  long.  The  White  Ibis  is  numerous  in  the  same  latitudes. 
The  Scarlet  Ibis  frequents  the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  the  shores  of  the 
neighboring  rivers,  feeding  on  small  fry,  shell-fish,  sea-worms,  and  crabs. 
The  Purple  GaUinule  is  sometimes  met  with  in  Georgia,  but  is  a  native 
of  the  southern  continent. 

The  Roseate  Spoonbill  is  an  inhabitant  of  our  southern  seashore,  and 
is  sometimes  found  in  the  Mississippi  in  the  summer.  It  wades  about  in 
search  of  shell-fish,  marine  insects,  small  crabs  and  fish,  in  pursuit  of 
which  it  occasionally  swims  and  dives.  The  Blajck-beUied  Darter ^  or 
Snake  Birdy  is  common  in  the  Carolinas.  Its  head,  neck,  and  breast  are 
light  brown;  the  belly  and  tail  deep  black.  It  sits  on  the  shrubs  that 
overhang  the  water,  and  often  terrifies  the  passengers  by  darting  oat  its 
long  and  slender  neck,  which  bears  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  9 
serpent. 

III.  FISHES. 

The  natural  history  of  American  fish^  is  yet  to  be  written,  as  ven 
little  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  the  scientific  observation  of  this  inter 
esting  order  of  animals.  The  fishes  which  fill  the  bays  and  coasts  of  the 
United  States  are  generally  of  the  same  species  with  those  on  the  coast? 
of  the  opposite  continent.  Along  the  shores  of  New  England  they  are 
narticularly  abundant,  though  there  is  no  other  bank  that  equals  that  ot 
Newfoundland  in  extreme  richness.  Shad  and  salmon  are  fine  fish 
abounding  in  the  Atlantic  rivers,  and  beautiful  trout  are  taken  in  the 
mountain  streams  of  the  northern  states.  Among  the  fish  of  the  western 
waters,  probably  in  a  great  measure  common  to  them  and  other  rivers,  are 
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•oticed  sereral  varieties  of  perch,  one  of  which,  the  ba&lo  perch,  derives 
its  name  from  the  singular  grunting  noise  which  it  makes,  and  which  is 
familiar  to  every  one  who  has  heen  much  on  the  Ohio.  It  is  a  fine  table 
6sh,  weighing  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds.  There  are,  also,  varieties 
of  the  bass,  the  hog-fish,  and  the  sun-fish,  and  sixteen  species  of 
minny  found  in  these  waters,  besides  trout,  false  herrins^,  and  shad. 
Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  rivers,  the  brown  buflUo-fish  is,  per^ 
haps,  as  much  esteemed  as  any;  it  is  quite  abundant,  and  is  found  from 
two  to  three  feet  in  length.  In  the  lower  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi, we  meet  with  the  black  buffalo-fish,  sometimes  weighing  half  a 
hundred.  A  larger  buffalo,  resembling  the  shad  of  the  Atlantic  states,  is 
taken  in  immense  numbers  in  the  lakes  and  meadows  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  trout  of  Florida  and  Louisiana  is  not  identical  with  the  beautiful 
fish  of  that  name  that  is  a  tenant  of  the  cold  and  swift  streams  of  the 
northern  Atlantic  country ;  it  is  of  the  perch  class,  and  takes  the  bait  with 
a  spring  like  the  trout,  and  is  beautifully  marked  with  golden  stripes.  It 
is  a  sound,  hard  fish,  with  a  pleasant  flavor,  and  weighs  from  one  to  four 
pounds.  '  We  have  never  witnessed  angling,'  says  Mr.  Flint, '  that  could 
compare  with  that  of  this  fish,  in  the  clear  pine-wood  streams  of  the  south- 
ern dirisions  of  this  country.  With,  fresh  bait  a  barrel  may  be  taken  in  a 
few  hoars.'  Twelve  species  of  cat-fish  have  been  observed  in  the  Ohio, 
and  it  is  indeed  the  most  common  fish  in  the  western  waters.  They  are 
of  all  colors  and  sizes,  without  scales,  and  easily  taken  with  a  hook. 
Their  English  name  is  derived  from  the  noise  which  they  make  when  at 
rest,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  purring  of  a  cat.  In  the  Mississippi,  this 
fish  is  found  of  the  weight  of  an  hundred  pounds. 

The  Ohio  '  toter '  is  two  or  three  inches  in  length ;  its  name  is  derived 
from  the  barbarism '  tote,'  meaning  to '  carry,'  because  this  fish  mak^  it 
a  cell  by  surrounding  a  place  with  pebbles.  Pike,  pickerel,  and  jack-i 
weighing  from  six  ounces  to  twenty  pounds,  are  found  in  the  west 
rirers.  Of  the  gar-fish  there  are  also  numerous  varieties.  The  alligator- 
gar  is  sometimes  eight  feet  long,  and  is  voracious,  fierce  and  formidable, 
eren  to  the  hunmn  species.  Its  dart  in  rapidity  equals  the  flight  of  a  bird. 
Its  mouth  is  long,  round,  and  pointed,  thickset  with  sharp  teeth ;  its  body 
is  covered  with  scales  so  hard  as  to  be  impenetrable  by  a  rifle-bullet,  and, 
when  dry,  answer  the  purposes  of  a  flint  in  striking  fire  from  steel.  Its 
weight  is  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds,  and  its  appearance  is  hideous. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  shark  of  rivers,  and  is  considered  far  more  formidable  than- 
the  alligator  himself.  The  devil-jack-diamond  fish  is  another  monster  of 
the  rivers.  One  has  been  caught  that  weighed  four  hundred  pounds ;  its 
vsual  length  is  from  four  to  ten  feet. 

Eels  ^ary  in  length  from  two  to  four  feet.  The  best  species  for  the 
taUe  is  the  yellow  eej.  Of  sturgeon  there  are  six  species  in  these  rivers, 
some  of  them  four  feet  in  length ;  some  of  them  are  said  to  form  a  palatable 
food.  The  Mississippi  saw-fish  varies  in  length  from  three  feet  to  six ;  it 
^  twenty-six  long  teeth  on  either  side,  in  the  form  of  a  saw.  There  is 
slso  a  spotted  horn-fish  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  the  horn  being  one 
quarter  the  length  of  the  body.  The  beautifully  striped  bar-fish  go  in 
shoals  in  the  southern  streams ;  they  weigh  from  one  to  three  pounds,  and 
ve  taken  with  a  hook.  The  shovel-fish  is  found  in  the  muddy  lakes  of 
the  middle  region  of  the  valley ;  it  weighs  from  ten  to  fifty  pounds,  is  witW- 
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eat  scales,  and  has  in  front  of  the  mouth  a  bony  sabstance  between  six  and 
twelvB  inches  long,  and  two  or  three  inches  wide,  with  which  it  turns  ap 
the  mad  in  seaich  of  its  food.  It  is  exceedingly  fat,  and  is  taken  for  its  oil. 
We  have  never  remarked  this  fish  in  any  museum,'  says  Mr.  Flint, 
although  to  us  the  most  strange  and  whimsical-looking  fish  we  have  seen. 
We  have  seen  one  instance  of  a  horribly  deformed  animal,  apparently  in- 
termediate between  the  class  teshido  and  fishes.  We  saw  it  in  a  water  of 
(he  Washita,  and  had  not  a  fair  opportunity  to  examine  it  It  is  called 
toad-fish,  hsLS  a  shell  like  a  tortoise,  but  in  every  thing  else  resembles  a 
tish.  It  is  said  to  be  snfiiciently  strong  to  bear  a  man  on  its  back ;  and, 
from  the  account  of  those  who  have  examined  it,  this  animal  must  be  a 
lusus  natur€B,* 

The  rock  fish,*  drum  and  sheep's-head  are  large  fish,  taken  in  saline  lakes 
in  the  neighboriioodof  thegulf  of  Mexico.    In  size  they  correspond  to  the  cod 

*Thfi  rocsk  fish  is  amversatty  known  in  all  the  rivefs,  and  smaller  tide-water 
streams,  throu^[hoat  the  United  States.  The  following  dsBcriptton  of  the  mode  in 
which  this  fiah  is  trolled  for  in  the  Suaquehannah  may  be  interestmg.  It  is  taken  from 
the  American  Sporting  lilagaane. 

*  The  season  tor  troUing  begins  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  commonly  ends  aibont 
the  middle  of  July ;  bat  some  years  lasts  during  August.  In  the  month  of  June  the 
rpck  fish  generally  bite  best.  To  make  good  fiMiing,  the  river  shomld  not  be  very  lugh 
nor  low,  muddy  nor  clear,  but  betwixt  extremes  in  these  respects.  If  the  water  be 
clear,  the  fish  dart  off  at  sight  of  the  line ;  and  it  is  thought,  they  leave  the  rapids, 
when  the  river  is  rising,  or  muddy,  to  feed  upon  the  flats  in  Sie  Chesapeak. 

<  Trolling  is  very  much  mctised  from  Port  Deposit,  to  almost  any  given  distance  up 
IHe  river,  but  not  below.  The  grass  that  the  ducks  feed  upon,  grows  too  thick  on  the 
flats  in  tide-water  for  trolling,  sad  the  channel  is  uniformly  too  deep.  The  rapids 
above,  where  the  water  is  in  many  parts  shoal,  and  the  rodcy  bottom  clear  of  graas^  i» 
the  proper  place  for  trolling. 

'  Two  persons  generally  fish  fix)m  the  same  boat ;  one  of  them  steers  with  one  hand, 
and  fishes  with  the  other.  Each  fisherman  lets  his  line  out  over  the  side  of  the  boat 
nearest  to  hhn,  and  close  to  the  stem,  (where  they  sit,)  holding  it  m  his  hand,  a  few 
inches  fiom  the  water,  and  leaves  the  end  attached  to  the  cork  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
He  pays  out  nearly  all  his  line,  and  keeps  constantly  pulling  it,  by  short  jerks,  to  feel 
if  it  is  running  over  a  rock  or  tree  top.  The  boat  is  rowed  as  fast  as  possible  across 
the  river,  from  shore  to  shore,  above,  and  as  near  to  the  falls  as  they  can  go,  to  avoid 
being  swept  down  them.  The  rock  fish  lie  below  the  falls  and  ripples,  waiting  for  the 
small  fish  that  are  carried  over  by  the  current  Here  then  the  bait  fhUs  over,  with  a 
constant  rotarv  motion,  like  a  live  fish  whirled  over,  side  foremost,  and  stmgg^  in 
vain  against  the  falls.  The  swivels  turn  every  time  the  bait  tums^  and  prevent  the 
line  fW>m  twisting  up  into  knots ;  and  as  there  are  no  sinkers,  the  rapid  head-way  of  the 
boat  drags  them  along  so  fast  that  the  lines  have  no  time  to  sink.  At  sight  of  me  bait 
tumbling  over  the  fidls,  the  rock  fish  darts  upwards  from  his  cavern  in  the  rocks,  and 
swallows  hook  and  all.  The  bite  of  the  rock  nsh  is  <tnick  as  lightning,  and  gives  a  sad- 
den jerk  to  the  arm  of  the  fisherman.  When  he  first  discovers  he  is  snared,  he  rises  to 
the  top  of  the  water,  and  begins  to  lash  it  furiously  with  his  forked  tail,  like  "  a  spirit 
conjured  from  the  vasty  deep,"  then  plunges  down  again  to  the  bottom.  He  is  dragged 
from  thence  by  the  fisherman,  who  hauLs  in  his  long  line,  hand  over  hand,  unnl  he 
k»ings  his  fish  alongside  of  the  boat. .  If  he  is  of  tolerable  size,  weighing  only 
seven  or  ten  pounds,  the  troUer  lifts  him  into  the  boat  by  the  line ;  but  if  the  fish  is 
large,  he  runs  his  arm  down  into  the  water,  and  lifts  him  in  by  his  ^s. 

'  The  excitement  that  this  scene  produces  in  all  those  in  the  boat,  is  not  to  be  describ- 
ed. One  instant  you  see  the  fish  rnaldns  the  water  foam  with  his  tail,  the  next  yon 
lose  sight  of  him ;  one  instant  the  tndler  feels  him  jerking  desperately  backwards,  the  next 
he  darts  ahead  towards  the  boat,  canring  the  line  withhmi ;  and  the  fishermanyWlioeeases 
to  (eel  him,  is  distressed  for  fear  he  has  broken  loose  iirom  the  hook.  The  black  oarsmea 
ease  up  rowing  to  lau|^  and  shout  with  great  glee.  The  troUer's  anxiety  to  secure  his 
fish  is  so  great,  that  he  alone,  of  all  the  company,  is  silent,  and  fiiD  of  uneasiness,  until 
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and  haddock  of  the  Atlantic,  and  are  among  the  most  common  fish  in  the  market 
of  New  Orleans.  The  fish  of  the  gulf  shore  partake  of  the  character  both 
of  sah  and  fresh  water  fish ;  this  arises  from  their  being  taken  in  shallow 
lakes  principally  composed  of  fresh  water,  but  haying  outlets  in  the  gulf, 
through  which  in  strong  south  winds  the  sea-water  is  forced  in  such  quan- 
lities  that  they  become  salt.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  craw-fish  every 
where  in  the  marshy  grounds  and  shallow  waters.  By  penetrating  the 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  they  have  more  than  once  made  perforations  which 
have  imperceptibly  emarged  to  crevices,  by  which  the  inundation  of  the  river 
has  been  let  in  upon  the  country. 

The  fish  of  the  western  rivers  are  generally  less  esteemed  than  those  of 
the  Atlantic  waters ;  and  in  truth,  fresh-water  fish  generally  will  not  vie 
with  those  of  the  sea.  The  fishes  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributary  rivers 
are  for  the  most  part  coarse,  tough,  large  and  unpleasant  in  their  flavor. 
'  Except  the  trout,  the  small  yellow  cat-fish,  the  pike,  the  bar-fish  and  the 
perch,'  says  Mr.  Flint,  *  we  do  not  much  admire  the  fish  of  the  western 
waters.' 

Dr.  Mitchell  gives  the  following  account  of  a  gigantic  fish  of  the  ray  kind, 
which  he  calls  the  oceanic  vampire.  It  had  been  taken  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Delaware  Bay,  by  the  crew  of  a  smack  which  had  been  fitted  oat 
for  the  express  purpose  of  capturing  some  sea-monster.  After  an  absence 
of  about  mree  weeks,  the  adventurers  returned  with  the  animal  to  which 
wa  refer.  It  was  killed  afler  a  long  and  dangerous  encounter.  The  weight 
was  80  considerable,  that  after  it  had  been  towed  to  the  shore,  three  pair  of 
oxen  aided  by  a  horse  and  twenty-two  men  could  not  drag  \i  to  the  Mry 
land;  the  weight  was  supposed  to  be  between  four  and  five  tons.*  Its 
length  was  seventeen  feet  and  three  inches,  from  the  tip  of  the  head  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail.  The  breadth  from  the  extremity  of  one  pectoral  fin  or  wing 
to  the  other,  measuring  along  the  line  of  the  belly,  was  sixteen  feet ;  when 
measured  over  the  convexity  of  the  back,  eighteen  feet. 

be  gets  him  into  the  boat.  In  this  manner,  it  is  not  unusual  to  catch,  with  two  lines, 
ten  or  tweaty  fish,  varying  in  weight  from  five  to  twenty  pounds  each,  in  an  hour — 
sometimes  they  are  caught  much  larger.  When  the  fisa  do  not  bite  fast,  the  troUer 
does  not  become  wearied  soon  ;  his  line  is  always  out,  and  he  is  in  constant  expecta* 
tioQ  of  feeling  a  bite,  as  the  boat  glides  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  riv«r,  in 
search  of  luck ;  he  is  not  confined  to  one  rock,  like  the  sleepy  angler. 

*  This  would  be  very  dangerous  sport  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  it ;  let  no  presump- 
tuous cits  venture  upon  it  by  themselves.  The  flat-bottomed  boat  must  be  rowed 
thnmgh  the  most  dangerous  falls  and  whirlpools  in  the  river.  Sometimes  she  is  forced, 
at  an  imperceptible  progress,  against  a  current  running  down  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees.  If  one  of  the  oarsmen  happens  to  fail  in  strength,  or  to  dip  his  oar  with  a  false 
^ke,  the  current  will  snatch  it  upwards  out  of  his  hands,  and  the  frail  skiff  will  be 
d&shed  to  pieces  amongst  the  rocks.  Often  they  are  obliged  to  get  out  of  the  boat  on 
some  rock  above  water,  and  haul  her  over.  A  person  unaccustomed  to  it,  cannot  rely 
upon  his  senses  of  hearing  or  seeing.  He  is  first  deafened  by  the  stunning  roar  of  the 
incessant  flood,  then  sickened  by  the  tossing  of  the  skifl' amongst  the  waves  and  eddies. 
The  huge  rocks  that  rear  themselves  thick  to  oppose  the  rushmg  waters,  covered  with 
eagles,  and  cormorants,  and  the  little  islands  all  seem  to  be  swimming  backwards.  And 
now  she  flies  across  a  shoal — at  first  glimpse,  the  little  skifl*  seems  to  rest  securely  on 
the  bottom ;  at  the  next,  the  solid  bottom  appears  deceitfully  to  recede  from  beneath 
her,  aad  leave  her  to  founder  in  the  dark  waters  of  a  bottomless  swirl.  And  again, 
before  he  is  aware  of  it,  she  seems  to  have  approached  so  near  the  falls  that  nothing 
«an  prevent  her  from  going  over  side  foremost.  All  these  false  appearances  rushing  in 
nccesskm,  quick  as  thought,  upon  the  mind  of  the  troubled  cockney,  turn  his  brain 
with  dizziness.' 
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On  each  side  of  the  mouth  there  was  a  vertical  fin  two  feet  and  six 
inches  long,  twelve  inches  deep,  ancT  two  inches  and  a  half  thick  in  the 
middle,  whence  it  tapered  towards  the  edges,  which  were  fringed  before 
with  a  radiated  margin.  The  fin  or  organ  thus  constituted  was  so  flexible 
as  to  bend  in  all  directions,  and  be  made  in  many  respects  to  perform  the 
function  of  a  hand.  The  wings,  flaps,  or  pectoral  fins,  were  of  very  curious 
organization  ;  they  bore  more  resemblance  to  the  wings  of  a  bird  than  to 
any  thing  else,  and  were  yet  so  different  as  to  manifest  a  remarkable  variety 
of  mechanism,  in  organs  intended  substantially  for  the  same  use.  Fish 
of  the  kind  now  under  consideration  may  be  aptly  denominated  submarine 
birds  ;  for  they  fly  through  the  water,  as  birds  fly  through  the  air. 

IV.  REPTILES. 

Reptiles,  or  animals  of  the  serpent,  turtle,  and  lizard  class,  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  some  in  pernicious  abundance. 
All  varieties  of  the  rattlesnake*  are  seen ;  of  these,  the  largest  is  the  yellow 
rattlesnake.  This  is  sometimes  seen  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  length,  and 
as  large  as  a  man's  leg.  A  species  of  small  rattlesnake  is  numerous  on 
the  prairies;  in  the  far  west,  they  are  said  to  live  in  the  same  burrows  with 
the  prairie  dogs.  The  snapper,  or  ground  rattlesnake,  is  very  troublesome; 
it  travels  by  night,  and  frequents  house  paths  and  roads.  The  copper  head 
is  a  snake  supposed  to  be  more  venomous  even  than  the  preceding,  but  is 
less  frequently  found.  It  is  of  a  dirty  brown  color ;  but  when  it  has  recent- 
ly shed  its  skin,  some  parts  of  its  body  resemble  burnished  copper. 

'there  are  three  or  four  varieties  of  the  moccasin  snake  inhabiting  the 
southern  country.     The  upland  moccasin  somewhat  resembles  the  latde- 

*  A  carious  incident  occurred  at  this  spot  to  one  of  our  men  named  La  Covirse, 
which  was  nearly  proving  fatal.  This  man  had  stretched  himself  on  the  ground,  after 
the  iatiguc  of  the  day,  with  his  head  resting  on  a  small  package  of  goods,  and  quick* 
ly  fell  asleep.  While  in  this  situation  I  passed  him,  and  was  almost  petrified  at  seeing 
a  large  rattlesnake  moving  from  his  side  to  his  left  breast.  My  firet  impnise  was  to 
alarm  La  Coarse ;  bat  an  old  Canadian,  whom  I  had  beckoned  to  the  spot,  requested 
me  to  make  no  noise,  alleging  it  would  merely  cross  the  body,  and  go  away.  He  was 
mistaken ;  for  on  reaching  the  man's  left  shoulder,  the  serpent  deliberately  coiled  itself, 
bat  did  not  appear  to  meditate  an  attack.  Having  made  signs  to  several  others,  who 
joined  us,  it  was  determined  that  two  men  should  advance  a  little  in  front,  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  snake,  while  one  should  approach  La  Course  behind,  and  with  a 
long  stick  endeavor  to  remove  it  from  his  body.  The  snake,  on  observing  the  men  ad- 
vance  in  front,  instantly  raised  its  head,  darted  oat  its  forked  tongue,  and  shook  its 
rattles ;  all  indications  of  anger.  Every  one  was  now  in  a  state  of  feverish  agitation 
as  to  the  fate  of  poor  La  Course,  who  still  lay  slumbering,  unconscious  of  his  danger ; 
when  the  man  behind,  who  had  procured  a  stick  seven  feet  in  length,  suddenly  placed 
one  end  of  it  under  the  coiled  reptile,  and  succeeded  it  pitching  it  upwards  of  ten  feet 
from  the  man's  body.  A  shout  of  joy  was  the  first  intimation  Ia  Course  received  of 
his  wonderful  escape,  while  in  the  mean  time  the  man  with  the  stick  pursued  the  snake, 
which  he  killed.  It  was  three  feet  sil  mches  long,  and  eleven  years  old,  which,  I  need 
not  inform  my  readers,  we  easily  ascertained  by  the  number  of  rattles*  A  general 
search  was  then  conunenced  about  the  encampment,  and  under  several  rocks  we  found 
upwards  of  fifty  of  them,  all  of  which  we  destroyed.  There  is  no  danger  attending 
their  destruction,  provided  a  person  has  a  long  pliant  stick,  and  does  not  approach 
them  nearer  than  their  lehgth,  for  they  cannot  spring  beyond  it,  and  seldom  act  on  the 
offensive  except  closely  pursued.  They  have  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  smeil  of  to- 
bacco,  in  consequence  of  which  we  opened  a  bale  of  it,  ana  strewed  a  quantity  of  loose 
leaves  about  the  tents,  by  which  means  we  avoided  their  visits  during  the  nigtu.~-liosi 
Cox. 
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BDMiBf  bat  is  still  moie  disgusting  in  its  appearance.  Th^  largest  Tariety 
of  the  moccasin  snake  is  similar  to  the  water  snake  of  the  Atlantic  coun- 
try. It  is  a  serpent  of  the  largest  size,  exceedingly  venomous,  with  a  very 
krge  flat  head,  lazy,  and  uno^ervant  of  man.  There  is  another  species 
of  the  moccasin  seldom  seen  on  shore,  of  a  brilliant  copper  color,  striped 
with  gray  rings.  The  brown  viper,  or  hissing  snake,  is  from  six  to  eight 
inches  long,  terminating  in  a  sharp  tail;  when  angry,  the  color  of  its  back 
changes,  its  head  flattens  and  dilates  to  twice  its  usual  extent,  and  its  hiss 
membles  that  of  a  goose.  It  is  extremely  venomous,  and  of  a  very  re- 
iNilsive  aspect.  One  that  was  confined  by  a  stick  across  its  back,  instant- 
7  hit  itself  in  two  or  tluree  places;  and  when  released,  it  soon  become 
flwoUen  and  died. 

Mr.  Flint  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  Mississippi  valley  presents  a 
giesler  number  of  serpents,  and  is  more  infested  by  them  than  the  Atlan- 
tic shore,  excepting  perhaps  its  southern  border.  Wherever  the  population 
becomes  dense,  the  swine  prey  upon  them,  and  they  auickly  disappear. 
Their  most  permanent  and  dangerous  resorts  are  near  tne  bases  of  preci- 
phous  and  rocky  hiUs,  about  ledges  and  flint  knobs,  and  in  the  southern 
coantries  along  vast  swamps  and  stagnant  waters.  The  bite  of  these  ser- 
{ents  is  venomous,  and  the  person  that  is  bitten  often  becomes  blind. 
Dmiog  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  the  serpents  themselves  become 
Uind;  the  popular  oelief  on  this  subject  is,  that  this  blindness  arises  from 
the  absorption  of  their  own  poison  into  the  system.  During  this  period, 
diough  their  aim  is  less  certain,  their  bite  is  most  dangerous.  Death  sel- 
dom occurs,  however,  from  this  cause. 

The  country  has  the  usual  varieties  of  harmless  serpents,  such  as  the 
green  garter,  chicken,  and  coach-^hip  snakes.  The  glass  snake  is  often. 
seen  with  a  body  of  the  utmost  brilliancy.  A  stroke  across  the  back  sepa- 
lates  the  body  into  several  pieces,  each  of  which  continues  for  some  time 
to  exercise  the  powers  of  locomotion.  The  bull  or  prairie  snakes  are  of 
hideoQS  appearance  and  of  large  size ;  they  inhabit  holes  in  the  ground, 
and  lun  at  the  traveller  with  a  loud. hiss,  but  instantly  retreat  if  he  stands 
tod  &ees  them.  They  are  believed  to  be  perfectly  harmless,  but  their 
aspect  is  such  as  to  excite  great  horror* 

Ugly  animals  of  the  lizud  kind  are  seen  in  all  the  climates  in  a  greater 
erltta  number;  they  are  found  under  rotten  logs,  and  are  dug  out  of  al 
hirioos,  the  last  description  being  lazy  and  disgusting.  They  appear  to  be 
hamless.  Common  small  lizards  are  frequent  in  the  southern  districts, 
and  also  varieties  oi  small  chameleons.  These  will  change  in  half  an 
hoar  to  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  *  We  have  placed  them  on  a  hand 
kerchief,'  sa3r8  Mr.  Flint, '  and  they  have  gradually  assumed  all  its  colors. 
Placed  on  a  black  surface,  they  l)ecome  Imwn ;  but  they  evidently  suflfei 
while  under  this  color,  as  is  manifested  by  uneasy  movements,  and  by 
ttroDff  and  quick  palpitation,  visible  to  the  eye.  They  are  very  active  and 
oiffliM  animals,  three  or  four  inches  in  length.'  Some  lizards  of  a  larger 
chna  and  with  flatter  heads,  are  called  scorpions;  they  are  ugly  animals, 
ind  are  considered  poisonous.  When  attacked,  they  show  the  angry  man* 
aer  of  the  serpent,  vibrating  a  fiery  and  forked  tongue,  and  biting  with 
Sieat  fury  at  tne  stick  which  arrests  them. 

Of  this  class,  the  most  terrible  is  the  alligator.     The  description  of  this 
ttimal  by  Mr.  Audvbon  is  so  interesting,  and  so  strongly  marked  by  thtf 
19* 
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agreeable  peculiarities  of  his  attractiye  and  original  style,  that  we  shafl 
transfer  it  to  our  pages  with  bat  slight  abridgment.  This  distinguished 
naturalist,  by  his  eminent  services  in  the  cause  to  which  he  has  been  so 
zealously  devoted,  has  erected  an  eternal  monument ;  and  posterity  will 
read  the  name  which  it  records  for  ages,  after  every  trace  of  the  great 
warriors  and  ambitious  politicians  of  our  time  has  faded  from  the  pages  cf 
history. 

'  In  Louisiana,  all  our  lagoons,  bayous,  creeks,  ponds,  lakes  and  rivers, 
are  weU  stocked  with  alligators ;  they  are  found  wherever  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  water  to  hide  them,  or  to  furnish  them  with  food ;  and 
they  continue  thus,  in  great  numbers,  as  high  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkan- 
sas river,  extending  east  to  North  Carolina,  and  as  far  west  as  I  have  pene* 
trated.  On  the  Red  river,  before  it  was  navigated  by  steam  vessels,  they 
were  so  extremely  abundant  that,  to  see  hundreds  at  a  sight  along  the 
shores,  or  on  the  immense  rafts  of  floating  or  stranded  timber,  was  quite  a 
common  occurrence,  the  smaller  on  the  backs  of  the  larger,  groaning  and 
uttering  their  bellowing  noise^  like  thousands  of  irritated  bulls  about  to 
meet  in  fight,  but  all  so  careless  of  man  that,  unless  shot  at,  or  positively 
disturbed,  they  remained  motionless,  suffering  boats  or  canoes  to  pass 
within  a  few  yards  of  them,  without  noticing  them  in  the  least.  The 
shores  are  yet  trampled  by  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  large  tracts 
are  seen  as  plentiful  as  those  of  sheep  in  a  fold.  It  was  on  that  river  par- 
ticularly, thousands  of  the  largest  size  were  killed,  when  the  mania  of 
having  shoes,  boots,  or  saddles-seats,  made  of  their  hides,  lasted.  It  had 
become  an  article  of  trade,  and  many  of  the  squatters  and  strolling  Indians 
followed  for  a  time  no  other  business.  The  discovery  that  .their  skins  are 
not  sufficiently  firm  and  close-grained  to  prevent  water  or  dampness  long, 
put  a  stop  to  their  general  destruction,  which  had  already  become  very 
apparent.  The  leather  prepared  from  these  skins  was  handsome  and  very 
pliant,  exhibiting  all  the  regular  lozenges  of  the  scales,  and  able  to  receive 
the  highest  degree  of  polish  and  finishing. 

'  The  usual  motion  of  the  alligator,  when  on  land,  is  slow  and  sluggish ; 
it  is  a  kind  of  labored  crawling,  performed  by  moving  alternately  each  leg, 
in  the  manner  of  a  quadruped  when  walking,  scarce  able  to  keep  up  their 
weighty  bodies  from  dragging  ou  the  earth,  and  leaving  the  traclc  of  their 
long  tail  on  the  mud,  as  if  that  of  the  keel  of  a  small  vessel.  Thus  they 
emerge  from  the  water,  and  go  about  the  shores  and  the  woods,  or  the 
fields  in  search  of  food,  or  of  a  different  place  of  abode,  or  one  of  safety 
to  deposit  their  eggs.  If,  at  such  times,  when  at  all  distant  from  the 
water,  an  enemy  is  perceived  by  them,  they  droop  and  lie  fiat,  with  the 
nose  on  the  ground,  watching  the  intruder's  movements  with  their  eyes, 
which  are  able  to  move  considerably  round,  without  affecting  the  position 
of  the  head.  Should  a  man  then  approach  them,  they  do  not  attempt 
either  to  make  away  or  attack,  but  merely  raise  their  body  from  the 
ground  for  an  instant,  swelling  themselves  and  issuing  a  dull  blowing,  not 
unlike  that  of  a  blacksmith's  bellows.  Not  the  least  danger  need  he  ap- 
prehended :  then  you  either  kill  them  with  ease,  or  leave  them.  But  Of 
give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  slowness  of  their  movements  and  progress  of 
travels  on  land,  when  arrived  at  a  large  size,  say  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  be- 
lieve me  when  I  tell  you,  that  having  found  one  in  the  morning,  fifty  yards 
iiom  a  lake,  going  to  another  in  sight,  I  have  left  him  unmolested,  hunted 
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diiotigh  the  surrouDding  swamps  all  the  day,  and  met  the  same  aHicator 
within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  spot  when  returning  to  my  camp  at  dusk. 
On  this  account  they  usually  tpiyel  during  the  night,  thev  heing  then  less 
likely  to  he  disturbed,  and  haring  a  better  chance  to  surprise  a  litter  of  pigs 
or  of  land  tortoises,  for  prey. 

*  The  power  of  the  alligator  is  in  his  great  strength ;  and  the  chief  means 
of  his  attack  or  defence  is  his  large  tail,  so  well  contrived  by  nature  to 
supply  his  wants,  or  guard  him  from  danger,  that  it  reaches,  wnen  curved 
into  half  a  circle,  his  enormous  mouth.  Woe  be  to  him  who  goes  within 
the  reach  of  this  tremendous  thrashing  instrument ;  for  no  matter  how  strong 
or  muscular,  if  human,  he  must  suffer  greatly,  if  he  escapes  with  life.  The 
monster,  as  he  strikes  with  this,  forces  all  oDJects  within  the  circle  towards 
lus  jaws,  which,  as  the  tail  makes  a  motion,  are  opened  to  their  full  stretch, 
thrown  a  little  sideways,  to  receive  the  object,  and,  like  battering-rams,  to 
bniise  it  shockingly  in  a  moment. 

*The  alligator,  when  after  prey  in  the  water,  or  at  its  edge,  swims 
so  slowly  towards  it  as  not  to  runle  the  water.  It  approaches  the  object 
sideways,  body  and  head  all  concealed,  till,  sure  of  his  stroke ;  then,  with 
a  tremendous  blow,  as  quick  as  thought,  the  object  is  secured,  as  I 
described  before. 

*  When  alligators  are  fishing,  the  flapping  of  their  tails  about  the  water 
may  be  heard  at  half  a  mile ;  but  to  describe  this  in  a  more  graphic  way, 
mi&t  roe  to  take  you  along  with  me,  in  one  of  my  hunting  excursions, 
accompanied  by  friends  and  negroes.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Bayou-Sarah,  on  the  Mississippi,  are  extensive  shallow  lakes  and  morasses ; 
they  are  yearl}^  overflowed  by  the  dreadful  floods  of  that  river,  and  sup* 
plied  with  myriads  of  fishes  of  many  kinds,  amongst  which  trouts  are  most 
abundant,  white  perch,  cat  fish,  and  alligator-gars,  or  devil  fish.  Thither, 
in  the  early  part  of  autumn,  when  the  heat  of  a  southern  sun  has  exhaled 
much  of  the  water,  the  squatter,  the  planter,  the  hunter,  all  go  in  search  of 
sport.  The  lakes  are  then  about  two  feet  deep,  having  a  fine  sandy  bottom ; 
{reaaently  much  grass  grows  in  them,  bearing  crops  of  seed,  for  which 
multitudes  of  water-fowl  resort  to  those  places.  The  edges  of  these 
lakes  are  deep  swamps,  muddy  for  some  distance,  overgrown  with  heavy 
large  timber,  principally  cypress,  hung  with  Spanish  beard,  and  tangled 
with  difierent  vines,  creeping  plants,  and  cane,  so  as  to  render  them  almost 
dark  during  the  day,  and  very  difficult  to  the  hunter's  progress.  Here  and 
there  in  the  lakes  are  small  islands,  with  clusters  of  the  same  trees,  on 
which  flocks  of  snake-birds,  wood-ducks,  and  difierent  species  of  herons, 
build  their  nests.  Fishing-lines,  guns,  and  rifles,  some  salt,  and  some 
water,  are  all  the  hunters  take. 

'  At  last,  the  opening  of  the  lake  is  seen :  it  has  now  become  neces- 
sary to  drag  one's  self  along  through  the  deep  mud,  making  the  best  of 
the  way,  with  the  head  bent,  through  the  small  brushy  nowth,  carinfif  about 
nought  but  the  lock  of  your  gun.  The  long  narrow  Indian  canoe  kept  to 
Hunt  those  lakes,  and  taken  into  them  during  the  fresh,  is  soon  launched, 
and  the  party  seated  in  the  bottom,  is  paddled  or  poled  in  search  of  water 
game.  There,  at  a  sight,  hundreds  of  alligators  are  seen  dispersed  over 
all  the  lake ;  their  head,  and  all  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  floating  likif  a 
log,  and  in  many  instances,  so  resembling  one  that  it  requires  to  be  accus- 
tomed to  see  them  to  know  the  distinction.     Millions  of  the  large  wood- 
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tins  are  seen  wading  through  the  water,  mudding  it  up,  and  striking  deadly 
bJows  with  their  bilk  on  the  fish  within.  Here  are  a  hoard  of  blue  herons 
— the  sand-hill  crane  rises  with  hoarse  noter-the  snake-birds  are  pi^rched 
here  and  there  on  the  dead  timber  of  the  trees — ^the  cormorants  are  fishing 
— buzzards  and  carrion-crows  exhibit  a  mourning  train,  patiently  waiting 
for  the  water  to  dry  and  leare  food  for  them — and  &r  in  the  horizon,  the 
eagle  overtakes  a  devoted  wood-duck,  singled  from  the  clouded  flocks  that 
have  been  bred  there. 

'  It  is  then  that  you  see  and  hear  the  alligator  at  his  work, — each  lake 
has  a  spot  deeper  than  the  rest,  rendered  so  by  those  animals  who  work  at 
it,  and  always  situate  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  near  the  connecting 
bayous,  that,  as  drainers,  pass  through  all  those  lakes,  and  discharge  some 
times  many  miles  below  where  the  water  had  made  its  entrance  above, 
thereby  insuring  to  themselves  water  as  long  as  any  will  remain.  This  is 
called  by  the  hunters  the  alligators'  hole.  You  see  them  there  lying  close 
together.  The  fish  that  are  already  dying  by  thousands,  through  the  insuf- 
ferable heat  and  stench  of  the  water,  and  the  wounds  of  die  di^rent 
winged  enemies  constantly  in  pursuit  of  them,  resort  to  the  alligators'  hole 
to  receive  refreshment,  with  a  hope  of  finding  security  also,  and  follow 
down  the  little  currents  flowing  tnrough  the  connecting  sluices :  but  no ! 
for,  as  the  water  recedes  in  the  lake,  they  are  here  confined.  The  alliga- 
ton  thrash  them  and  devour  them  whenever  they  feel  hungry,  while  the 
ibis  destroys  all  that  make  towards  the  shore,  fiy  looking  attentively  on 
this  spot,  you  plainly  see  the  tails  of  the  alligators  moving  to  and  fro, 
splashing,  and  now  and  then,  when  missing  a  fish,  throwing  it  up  in  the 
air.  The  hunter,  anxious  to  prove  the  value  of  his  rifle,  marks  one  of  the 
eyes  of  the  largest  alligator,  and,  as  the  hair  trigger  is  touched,  the  alligator 
dies.  Should  the  baU  strike  one  inch  astray  from  the  eye,  the  animal 
flounces,  rolls  over  and  over,  beating  furiously  about  him  with  his  tail, 
frightening  all  his  companions,  who  sink  immediately,  whilst  the  fishes, 
like  blades  of  burnished  metal,  leap  in  all  directions  out  of  the  water,  po 
terrified  are  they  at  this  uproar.  Another  and  another  receives  the  shot  in 
the  eye,  and  expires ;  yet  those  that  do  not  feel  the  htal  bullet,  pay  no 
attention  to  the  death  of  their  companions  till  the  hunter  approaches  very 
close,  when  they  hide  themselves  for  a  few  moments  by  sinking  back- 
wards^ 

*  So  truly  gentle  are  the  alligators  at  this  season,  that  I  have  waded 
through  such  lakes  in  company  of  my  friend  Augustin  Bourgeat,  Esq.  to 
whom  I  owe  much  information,  merely  holdinga  stick  in  one  hand  to  drive 
them  ofi*,  had  they  attempted  to  attack  roe.  When  first  I  saw  this  way  of 
traveUing  through  the  lakes,  waist-deep,  sometimes  with  hundreds  of  these 
animals  about  me,  I  acknowledge  to  you  that  I  felt  great  uneasiness,  and 
thought  it  fool-hardiness  to  do  so :  but  my  friend,  who  is  a  most  experienced 
hunter  in  that  country,  removed  my  fears  by  leading  the  way,  and,  after  a 
few  days,  I  thought  nothing  of  it.  If  you  go  towards  the  head  of  the 
alligator,  there  is  no  danger,  and  you  may  safely  strike  it  with  a  club,  four 
feet  long,  until  you  drive  it  away,  merely  watching  the  operations  of  the 
point  of  the  tail,  that,  at  each  blow  you  give,  thrashes  to  the  right  and  left 
moal  furiously. 

*  The  drivers  of  cattle  from  the  Appelousas,  and  those  of  mules  from- 
Mexico,  on  reaching  a  lagoon  or  creex,  send  several  of  their  pfltfty  into 
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the  water,  anned  merely  each  with  a  club,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  away 
the  alligators  from  the  cattle ;  and  you  may  then  see  men,  mules,  and 
those  monsters,  all  swimming  together,  the  men  striking  the  alligators,  that 
would  otherwise  attack  the  cattle,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  and  those 
latter  hurrying  towards  the  opposite  shores,  to  escape  those  powerful  ene- 
mies. They  will  swim  swiftly  after  a  dog,  or  a  aeer,  or  a  horse,  before 
attempting  the  destruction  of  man,  of  which  I  have  always  remarked  they 
were  afraid,  if  the  man  feared  not  them. 

*  Although  I  have  told  you  how  easily  an  alligator  may  be  killed  with  a 
siogle  rifle-ball,  if  well  aimed,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  strike  either  in  the  eye 
or  very  immediately  above  it,  }ret  they  are  quite  as  difficult  to  be  destroyed 
if  not  shot  properly ;  and,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  this,  I  shall  mention  two 
striking  facts. 

*  My  good  friend  Richard  Harlan,  M.  D.  of  Philadelphia,  having  inti 
mated  a  wish  to  have  the  heart  of  one  of  these  animals  to  study  its  compar- 
ative  anatomy,  I  one  afternoon  went  out  about  half  a  mile  from  the  plantation 
and,  seeing  an  alligator  that  I  thought  I  could  put  whole  into  a  hogshead  of 
spirits,  I  shot  it  immediately  on  the  skull  bone.  It  tumbled  over  from  the 
log  on  which  it  had  been  basking,  into  the  water,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  two  negroes,  I  had  it  out  in  a  few  minutes,  apparently  dead.  A  strong 
rope  was  fastened  round  its  neck,  and,  in  this  condition,  I  had  it  dragged 
home  across  logs,  thrown  over  fences,  and  handled  without  the  least  fear. 
Some  young  ladies  there,  anxious  to  see  the  inside  of  his  mouth,  requested 
that  the  mouth  should  be  propped  open  with  a  stick  put  vertically ;  this  was 
attempted,  but  at  this  instant  the  msi  stunning  effect  of  the  wound  was 
irer,  and  the  animal  thrashed  and  snapped  its  jaws  furiously,  although  it 
did  not  advance  a  foot.  The  rope  being  still  round  the  neck,  I  had  it 
thrown  over  a  strong  branch  of  a  tree  in  the  yard,  and  hauled  the  poor 
creature  up  swinging,  free  from  all  about  it,  and  left  it  twisting  itself,  and 
scratching  with  its  fore  feet  to  disengage  the  rope.  It  remained  in  thiki 
condition  until  the  next  morning,  when  finding  it  still  alive,  Uiough  very 
weak,  the  hogshead  of  spirits  was  put  under  it,  and  the  alligator  fairly 
lowered  into  it  with  a  surge.  It  twisted  about  a  little  ;  but  the  cooper 
secured  the  cask,  and  it  was  shipped  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  arrived  in 
coarse. 

'Again,  being  in  company  with  Augustin  Bourgeat,  Esq.,  we  met  an 
extraordinary  large  alligator  m  the  woods  whilst  hunting ;  and,  for  Ae  sake 
of  destruction  I  may  say,  we  aliffhted  from  our  horses,  and  approached  with 
full  intention  to  kill  it.  The  alligator  was  put  between  us,  each  of  us 
provided  with  a  long  stick  to  irritate  it ;  and,  by  making  it  turn  its  head 
partly  on  one  side,  afford  us  the  means  of  shooting  it  immediately  behind 
the  fore  leg  and  through  the  heart.  We  both  discharged  five  heavy  loads 
of  duck-shot  into  its  body,  and  almost  all  into  the  same  hole,  without  any 
other  effect  than  that  of  exciting  regular  strokes  of  the  tail,  and  snapping 
of  the  jaws  at  each  discharge,  and  the  flow  of  a  great  quantity  of  blood 
ont  of  the  wound,  and  mouth,  and  nostrils  of  the  animal ;  but  it  was  still 
full  of  life  and  vigor,  and  to  have  touched  it  with  the  hand  would  have 
been  madness ;  but  as  we  were  anxious  to  measure  it,  and  to  knock  off 
tome  of  its  larger  teeth  to  make  powder  charges,  it  was  shot  with  a  sii^le 
bail  just  above  the  eye,  when  it  bounded  a  few  inches  off  the  ground,  and 
vas  drad  when  it  reached  it  again.     Its  length  was  seventeen  feet;  it  was 
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appareatly  centuries  old ;  many  of  its  teeth  measured  three  inches.  The 
shot  taken  were  without  a  foot  only  of  the  circle  that  we  knew  the  tail 
could  form,  and  our  shots  went  en  masse, 

'  As  the  lakes  become  dry,  and  even  the  deeper  connecting  bayous  empty 
themselves  into  the  rivers,  the  alligators  congregate  into  the  deepest  hole 
in  vast  numbers ;  and,  to  this  day,  in  such  .pwces,  are  shot  for  the  sake  of 
their  oil,  now  used  for  greasing  the  machinery  of  steam-engines  and  cotton 
mills,  ihough  formerly,  when  indiffo  was  made  in  Louisiana,  the  oil  was 
used  to  assuage  the  overflowing  oi  die  boiling  juice,  by  throwing  a  ladleful 
into  the  kettle  whenever  this  was  about  to  take  place.  The  alligators  are 
caught  frequently  in  nets  by  fishermen ;  they  then  come  without  struggling 
to  the  shore,  and  are'kiUed  by  blows  on  the  head  given  with  axes. 

'  When  autumn  has  heightened  the  coloring  of  the  foliage  of  our  woods, 
and  the  air  feels  more  rarefied  during  the  nights  and  earlier  part  of  the 
day,  the  alligators  leave  the  lakes  to  seek  for  winter  quarters,  by  burrow- 
ing under  the  roots  of  trees,  or  covering  themselves  simply  with  earth 
along  their  edges.  They  become  then  very  languid  and  inactive,  and,  at 
^is  period,  to  sit  or  ride  on  one  would  not  be  more  difficult  than  for  a 
child  to  mount  his  woodeil  rocking-horse.  The  negroes,  who  now  kill 
them,  put  all  danger  aside,  by  separating,  at  one  blow  with  an  axe,  the  tail 
from  the  body.  They  are  afterwards  cut  up  in  large  pieces,  and  boiled 
whole  in  a  good  quantity  of  water,  from  the  surface  of  which  the  fat  is 
collected  with  laree  ladles.  One  single  man  kills  oftentimes  a  dozen  or 
more  of  large  alligators  in  the  evening,  prepares  his  fire  in  the  woods, 
where  he  has  erected  a  camp  for  the  purpose,  and  by  morning  has  the  oil 
rendered. 

'  I  have  frequently  been  very  much  amused  when  fishing  in  a  bayou, 
where  alligators  were  numerous,  by  throwing  a  blown  bladder  on  the  water 
towards  the  nearest  to  me.  The  alligator  makes  for  it,  flaps  it  towards  its 
mouth,  or  attempts  seizing  it  at  once,  but  all  in  vain.  The  light  bladder 
ilides  ofif;  in  a  few  minutes  many  alligators  are  trying  to  seize  this,  and 
their  evolutions  are  quite  interesting.  They  then  put  one  in  mind  of  a 
crowd  of  boys  running  after  a  football.  A  black  bottle  is  sometimes  thrown 
also,  tightly  corked ;  but  the  alligator  seizes  this  easily,  and  you  hear  the 
glass  give  way  under  its  teeth  as  if  ground  in  a  coarse  miu.  They  are 
easily  caught  by  negroes,  who  most  expertly  throw  a  rope  over  their  heads 
when  swimming  close  to  shore,  and  haul  them  out  instantly." 

The  Tortoise  is  found  in  considerable  numbers  and  variety.  In  the  lakes 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  near  New  Orleans,  a  soft  shelled  mud*tortoise 
is  found,  which  epicures  declare  to  be  not  much  inferior  to  the  sea-turtie  of 
the  West  Indies.  The  goufie  is  an  animal  apparently  of  the  tortoise  class, 
and  is  abundant  in  the  pine  barrens  of  the  south-western  states.  Its  shell 
is  large  and  thick,  and  it  burrows  to  a  great  depth  in  the  ground  ,*  its 
strength  and  power  are  wonderful,  and  in  many  respects  it  is  similar  to  the 
logger-head  turtle.  The  siren  is  nearly  two  feet  in  length,  and  a  very 
singular  animal ;  it  somewhat  resembles  the  lamprey.  It  is  amphibious, 
penetrates  the  mud  easily,  and  seems  to  be  of  an  order  between  fish  and 
lizards.  The  whole  of  the  republic  is  prolific  in  toads,  frogs,  and  reptiles 
of  that  class ;  but  they  are  found  in  the  greatest  number  and  variety  in 
the  regions  of  the  warmest  temperature. 
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V.   INSECTS. 

The  insects  of  the  United  States  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
beaatiful ;  many  of  the  species  are  entirely  new,  and  science  has  heen 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Say  for  additions  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  to 
entofflology.  The  moths  and  butterflies  are  exceedingly  splendid,  and  one 
of  them,  the  atlas  moth,  is  the  largest  hitherto  known.  Among  the  spiders, 
is  a  huge  species  called  the  tarantula,  supposed  to  inflict  a  dangerous  bite. 
The  annoyance  inflicted  by  moschetos  in  hot  weather  is  well  known ;  by 
these  and  other  stinging  insects,  damp  and  low  situations  are  rendered  very 
disagreeable  during  the  summer.  The  Are  flies,  which  glitter  especially 
io  the  southern  forests,  are  very  interesting.  The  copper  colored  centi- 
ped,  a  creature  of  cylindrical  mrm,  and  as  long  as  a  man's  flnger,  is 
dreaded  as  noxious  ;  a  family  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  taking  tea 
in  which  one  of  them  had  been  accidentally  boiled. 

One  insect,  the  tggeria  exitiosa^  has  committed  great  ravages  among  the 
peach  trees.  The  larva  begins  the  work  of  destruction  about  the  beginning 
of  October,  by  entering  the  tree,  probably  through  the  tender  bark  under 
the  sorface  oi  the  soil ;  thence  it  proceeds  downwards,  within  the  tree,  into 
the  root,  and  then  turns  its  course  upwards  towards  Uie  surface,  where  it 
nrires  about  the  commencement  of  the  succeeding  July.  They  voraciously 
detour  both  the  alburnum  and  the  liber,  the  new  wood  and  the  inner  bark. 
The  insects  deposit  from  one  to  three  hundred  eggs  within  the  bark  of  the 
tree,  according  to  its  capacity  to  support  their  progeny. 

The  United  States  are  not  free  from  the  scourge  of  the  locust.  The 
nales  have  under  each  wing  a  ribbed  membmne  as  thin  as  a  gossamer's 
weh,  which,  when  inflated,  constitutes  their  musical  organ.  The  female  has 
ft  sting  or  driU,  the  size  of  a  pin,  and  near  half  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  hard 
ud  britde  substance,  which  lies  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body ;  with 
diis  the  insect  drills  a  hole  into  the  small  limbs  of  trees,  quite  to  the  pith ; 
there  it  deposits  through  this  hollow  sting  or  drill  some  dozen  or  two  of 
mall  white  eggs.  The  time  required  to  drill  the  hole  and  deposit  the  egg 
is  from  two  to  five  minutes.  When  undisturbed,  they  make  some  half 
dozen  or  more  insertions  of  their  drill  in  the  same  limb,  perhaps  an  inch 
tpart,  and  these  punctures  usually  produce  speedy  death  to  the  end  of  the 
iunh.  They  sometimes  swarm  about  the  forests  in  countless  multitudes, 
Bttking '  melancholy  music,'  and  causing  no  less  melancholy  desolation. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  ZOOLOGY. 
The  aooiogy  of  the  United  States  opens  a  wide  and  interesting  field  of  observation  : 
it  is  more  pecoliar  and  striking  than  either  the  mineraloey  or  botany.  The  following 
voanl  view  of  the  mammiferoas  animals  inhabiting  North  America  is  given  by  Br. 
Human.  The  number  of  species  now  ascertained  is  one  hundred  and  forty-six,  in 
vhich  ve  do  not  include  man ;  of  these  twenty-eight  are  cetacea,  and  one  hundred  and 
Q|bieeB  axe  qoadntpeds.  Amon^  the  quadrupeds,  Br.  Harman  reckons  eleven  species, 
^  vhkh  no  Uving  trace  is  foand  m  any  part  of  the  world  ;  which  cannot  of  coarse  be 
ensidered  as  forming  a  part  of  onr  present  zoology.  The  number  of  Uving  species  of 
^oadrupeds .  is  therefore  one  hundred  and  seven.  The  comparative  numbers  of  the 
vreral  orders  are  stated  as  follows,  omitting  man : 

Camivora 60 

Gfaw 37 

Edeataia 6 

Pach^rdenpata 2 

Inaunaatia     ....•••  .,,.13 

' 28 

30  2^ 
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We  may  here  introdiice  firom  Dr.  Hannan  a  statement  of  the  nmnber  of  NorCb 
Amencan  quadrapeds,  which  he  conceives  to  be  oonunon  both  to  the  new  and 

Sp«ies. 

1  fieldfinoase. 
1  Campagnol  (rat.) 

1  Squirrel. 

2  Deer. 
1  Sheep. 

The  whole  number  of  common  species  is  twenty  one ;  leaving  eighty-six  species  as 
peculiar  to  North  America,  though  not  all  of  them  to  the  United  States. 

Charles  Luden  Bonaparte  has  arranged  the  birds  of  the  United  States  in  twenty- 
eight  familiesi  eighty-one  genera,  and  three  hundred  and  sizty4wo  roecies,  viz. :  two 
hundred  and  nine  land,  and  odr  hundred  and  fifty-three  water-birds.  Of  the  ei^tj-oM 
genera,  sixty-three  are  common  to  Europe  and  America,  while  eighteen  have  no  repr^ 
sentatives  in  Europe. 


old  world. 

Speda. 

^%2?^ 

1  Mole. 

2  Wolf. 

2  Shrew. 

2  Fox. 

1  Bear. 

2  Seal. 

1  Glutton. 

2  Wease!. 

1  Otter. 

1  Beaver. 
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CHAPTER  XVII.— BOTANY. 

Th£  vegetation  of  the  United  States  is  as  various  as  the  climate  and 
vil.  In  Florida  and  the  southern  states,  the  superb  magnolia,  the  majes- 
tic tulip  tree  and  the  deciduous  cypress  charm  the  traveller  by  their  grandeur 
and  beauty.  The  lofty  oak,  the  stately  fir  and  the  gracefully-waving 
elm  of  the  north,  present  a  different  and  still  a  highly  interesting  study  to 
die  naturalist  As  a  general  observation,  the  trees  of  the  United  States  are 
larger,  taller,  and  more  generally  useful  for  timber  than  those  of  Europe. 
As  to  height,  it  is  observed  by  Michaux,  that,  while  in  France  only  thirty- 
aeTen  species  of  trees  arrive  at  thirty  feet,  in  the  transatlantic  republic,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  exceed  that  elevation.  A  general  idea  of  the  American 
forest  having  thus  been  given,  we  will  now  notice,  as  largely  as  our  limits 
will  permit,  the  most  remarkable  trees. 

Oak. — ^The  White  Oak  is  found  throughout  the  United  States,  though  it 
is  by  no  means  equally  diffused.  It  abounds  chiefly  in  the  middle  states, 
particularly  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  which  lies  between 
the  Alleghanies  and  the  Ohio,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  where  nine  tenths  of  the  forests  are  frequently  composed  of  these 
trees,  whose  healthful  appearance  evinces  the  favorable  nature  of  the  soil. 
East  of  the  mountains,  this  tree  is  found  in  every  exposure,  and  in  every 
soil  which  is  not  extremely  dry  or  subject  to  long  inundations ;  but  the 
largest  stocks  grow  in  humid  places.  In  the  western  districts,  where  it 
composes  entire  forests,  the  face  of  the  country  is  undulated,  and  the  yellow 
soil,  consisting  partly  of  clay  with  calcareous  stones,  yields  abundant  crops 
of  wheat 

The  white  oak  attains  the  elevation  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  six  or  seven  feet ;  but  its  proportions  vary  with  the  soil  and 
climate.  Soon  after  their  unfolding,  the  lea^s  are  reddish  above  and  white 
and  downy  beneath ;  when  fully  grown,  they  are  smooth  and  of  a  light 
green  on  the  upper  surface.  In  autumn,  they  change  to  a  bright  violet 
color,  and  form  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  surrounding  foliage  which 
has  not  yet  suflered  by  the  frost.  This  is  the  only  oak  on  which  a  few  of 
the  dried  leaves  remain  till  the  circulation  is  renewed  in  the  spring.  By 
this  peculiarity  and  by  the  whiteness  of  the  bark,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  it  is  easily  distinguishable  in  the  winter.  This  tree  puts  forth 
flowers  in  May,  which  are  succeeded  by  acorns  of  an  oval  form,  large,  very 
sweet,  contained  in  rough,  shallow,  grayish  cups,  and  borne  singly  or  in 
pairs,  by  peduncles  eight  or  ten  lines  in  length,  attached,  as  in  all  species 
of  annual  fructification,  to  the  shoots  of  the  season.  The  fruit  of  the  white 
oak  is  rarehr  abundant,  and  frequently,  for  several  years  in  succession,  a  few 
haodfuls  of  acorns  could  hardly  be  collected  in  a  large  forest  where  the 
tree  is  multiplied.     Some  stocks  produce  acorns  of  a  deep  blue  color. 

Of  all  the  American  oaks,  this  is  the  best  and  the  most  generally  used, 
being  strong,  durable,  and  of  large  dimensions.  It  is  less  employed  than 
fbnnerly  in  boildingi  only  because  it  is  scarcer  and  more  costly.  Among 
20 
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the  UKs  of  this  wood,  the  most  impoTtaot  is  in  ahip-buildin^.  In  all  I 
dock  yards  of  the  nonhem  and  middle  slates,  except  Maine,  it  is  ^in< 
exclusively  employed  for  the  kee),  and  always  for  the  lower  pan  of  t 
frame  and  the  sides:  it  is  pieferred  for  the  knees,  when  sticks  of  a  pro[ 
form  can  be  found.  In  the  amallei  ports  south  of  New  York,  the  upj: 
part  of  the  frame  is  also  made  of  white  oak ;  hut  such  vessels  are  h 
esteemed  than  those  constructed  of  more  durable  wood.  The  medicii 
properties  of  oak  bark  depend  on  its  astringency,  and  that  again  on  its  tu 
nin.  The  inner  bark  of  the  small  branches  is  the  strongest,  the  midt 
bark  next,  and  the  outer  bark  is  almost  useless. 

The  Gray  Oa/t,  Water  OaM,  Bear  Oak,  Upl^td,  WiUmo  Oak,  a 
Bartram  OaJc  are  interesting  varieties.  The  Laurel  Oak  is  a  stranger  noi 
of  Philadelphia,  and  is  rare  in  the  more  southern  states.  It  is  most  abu 
dant  in  the  open  savannas  of  Illinois.  Rising  to  the  height  of  forty 
fifty  feet,  claa  in  a  smooth  bark,  and  for  three  fourths  of  its  height  !ad 
with  branches,  it  presents  an  uncouth  appearance  when  bared  by  the  winl 
blasts,  but  in  the  summer  with  its  thick  tufted  foliage  is  really  beautifi 
The  Black  Oak  is  found  throughout  the  countrv,  with  the  exception  of  t 
nonhem  part  of  New  England.  It  is  one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Americ 
forest  trees,  rising  to  the  height  of  eighty  or  ninety  feet,  with  a  diameter 
four  or  five  feet.  The  wood  is  reddish  and  coarse-grained,  with  emp 
pores,  but  is  esteemed  for  strength  and  durability.  It  furnishes  eicelle 
fuel,  and  the  bark  is  largely  used  for  tanning.  Other  varieties  of  the  o 
are  numerous. 

Walnut. — The  Black  Walnut  is  met  with  in  large  numbers  in  the  fore; 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  parts 
the  southern  states,  where  the  soil  is  too  sandy,  or  too  wet  as  in  the  swam] 
it  is  met  with  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  throughout  an  extent  of  ii 
thousand  miles.  East  of  the  AUeghanies  in  Virginia,  and  in  the  upp 
parts  of  the  Carolinaa  and  Georgia,  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  valle 
where  the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  and  which  are  watered  by  creeks  ai 
rivers.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  on  the  islands  of  this  beautiful  rivi 
the  black  walnut  attains  the  elevation  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  with  a  diair 
ter  of  three  to  seven  feet.  Ita  powerful  vegetation  clearly  points  out  th 
as  one  of  the  largest  trees  of  America.  When  it  stands  insulated, 
branches,  extending  themselves  horizontally  to  a  great  distance,  spread  in 
b  spawoits  head,  which  gives  it  a  very  majestic  appearance.  The  bark 
(hick,  lilackish,  and  on  oldtreesdeeplyfurrowed.  The  leaves  when  bruis 
emit  a  strong  aromatic  odor. 

When  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  freshly  cut,  the  sap  is  white  and  the  het 
of  a  vioiet  color,  which,  after  a  short  exposure  to  the  air,  assumes  an  i 
tenser  shade,  and  becomes  nearly  black :  hence  probably  is  derived  il 
name  BUick  Walnut.  There  are  several  qualities  for  which  its  Wood 
principally  esteemed  :  it  remains  sound  for  a  long  time,  even  when  expo! 
to  the  influences  of  heat  and  moisture ;  but  this  observation  is  only  Applic 
ble  to  the  heart,  the  sap  speedily  decays  :  it  is  very  strong  and  very  t«ii 
cious :  when  thoroughly  seasoned,  it  is  not  liable  to  warp  and  split ;  and 
grain  is  sufficiently  fine  and  compact  to  admit  of  a  beautiful  polish.  It  pc 
Besses,  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  that  of  being  secure  from  worn 
On  account  of  these  excellencies,  it  is  preferred  and  successfully  employi 
in  many  kinds  of  work.    East  of  the  AUeghanies,  ita  timber  is  not  exie 
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sircly  uaed  in  building  houses,  but,  in  some  parts  of  Kentucky  and 
Ohio,  it  is  split  into  shingles  which  serve  to  cover  them  :  sgmetimes  also 
this  timber  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  frame.  But  it  is  chiefly  in 
cabinet-making,  that  this  wood  is  employed  wherever  it  abounds. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  the  walnut.  The  SheU-hark  Hickory 
sometimes  grows  to  the  height  of  eighty  or  ninety  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
less  than  two  feet ;  the  trunk  is  destitute  of  branches,  regularly  shaped, 
and  almost  of  a  uniform  size  for  three  fourths  of  its  length.  The  Butter^ 
nut  is  found  in  all  the  New  England  states,  and  in  theT  middle  states. 

MapU, — ^The  Sugar  Mapte,  called  also  rock  maple,  has  leaves  five- 
parted,  and  yellowish  green  flowers,  and  is  one  of  the  loftiest  trees  in  our 
forests.  Its  trunk  is  usually  straight  and  entire,  to  the  height  of  from 
foitv  to  eighty  feet,  where  it  suddenly  unfolds  into  a  dense  top,  crowded 
with  rich  foliage.  The  bark  of  the  older  trees  is  gray,  and  marked  with 
numerous  deep  clefts.  The  wood  is  firm  and  heavy,  though  not  durable. 
It  is  much  used  by  cabinet-makers,  and  when  cut  at  the  right  season 
forms  excellent  fuel.  Michaux  says,  that  it  grows  in  its  ^eatest  perfection, 
between  the  forty-third  and  forty-sixth  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

The  White  MapUy  sometimes  called  silver  maple,  is  distinguished  by 
having  its  leaves  five-parted,  and  white  beneath  ;  its  flowers  reddish  yellow, 
without  flower-stalks.  The  trunk  frequently  divides  near  the  ground,  so 
as  to  appear  like  several  trunks  close  together.  These  divisions  diverge  a 
litde  as  they  rise,  and  often  at  the  height  of  from  eight  to  twenty  feet  the 
top  commences.  This  is  generally  larger  in  proportion  to  the  trunk,  than 
the  top  of  any  other  tree.  It  blossoms  earlier  than  the  sugar  maple.  The 
fruit  is  larger .  than  that  of  any  other  species :  it  advances  with  great 
rapidity  towards  perfection,  ripens  and  fails  aboiit  June  in  Georgia,  and 
May  in  Pennsylvania.  The  fruit  of  the  sugar  maple  does  not  ripen  until 
October.  The  white  maple  is  principally  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  on  the  banks  of  such  only  as  have  a  clean  gravelly  bottom  and  clear 
water.  It  is  most  luxuriant  on  flats  which  are  subject  to  annual  inunda- 
tions, and  is  usually  the  first  settler  on  alluvial  deposits.  'The  banks  of 
the  Sandy  river,  \ix  Maine,'  says  Michaux,  *  and  those  of  the  Connecticut 
la  Windsor,  Vermont,  are  the  most  northerly  points  at  which  I  have  seen 
the  white  maple.  It  is  found  more  or  less  on  all  the  rivers  of  the  United 
States,  flowing  from  the  mountains  to  the  Atlantic,  but  becomes  scarce  in 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  In  no  part  of  the  United  States  is  it  more 
mahiplied  than  in  the  western  country t  and  no  where  is  its  vegetation  mora 
lazuriant  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  of  the  great  rivers  that  empty 
into  it  There,  sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  mingled  with  the  willow, 
which  is  found  all  along  these  waters,  it  contributes  singularly  by  its  mag- 
nificent foliage  to  the  embellishment  of  the  scene.  The  brilliant  white  of 
the  leaves  beneath,  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  bright  green  above, 
and  the  alternate  reflection  of  these  two  surfaces  in  the  water,  heightens 
the  beauty  of  this  wonderful  moving  mirror,  and  aids  in  forming  an 
enchanting  picture,  which  during  my  long  excursions  in  a  canoe,  in  these 
regions  of  solitude  and  silence,  I  contemplated  with  unwearied  admira- 
tion.* 

The  Red'JUnoering  Maple  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  in  the  swamps  of 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  it  is  found  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy 
feet,  with  a  diameter  of  three  or  four.     It  blossoms  earlier  in  the  /ipring 
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than  any  other  tree,  and  flowers  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  April.  Th< 
tilossoms,  of  a  beautiful  purple  or  deep  red,  unfold  mote  than  a  forlnigh 
before  the  leaves.  This  tree  furnishes  wood  adapted  to  a  variety  of  puf' 
jKjses ;  it  is  much  used  in  making;  domestic  wares  and  agricultural  imple- 
nenta.  Furniture  of  gjeat  richness  and  lustre  is  also  made  of  it.  It  i: 
lot  good  fuel.  The  Mountain,  Striped  and  Ash-leaved  MapUt  are  all 
jeautiful  trees. 

Birch. — The  Black  Birch  ahoundsin  NewEnglandand  the  middle  stales : 
farther  south  it  is  confined  to  the  summits  of  the  Alleghanies.  It  often 
jxceeds  seventy  feet  in  height.  At  the  close  of  winter,  the  leaves,  during 
1  fortnight  after  their  birlh,  are  covered  with  a  lliiclf,  silvery  down,  whicB 
won  after  disappears.  When  bruised,  the  leaves  and  bark  diffuse  a  very 
igreeable  odor,  and  as  they  retain  this  property  when  dried  and  cnrefullj 
preserved,  they  afTora  a  pleasant  infusion,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  suga' 
ind  cream.  The  wood  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes  ;  it  is  p' 
1  rosy  hue,  which  deepens  on  exposure  to  ihe  light.  The  Yellow,  Canoe, 
White,  and  Red  Birch  are  found  in  various  localities  throughout  the 
OTuntry. 

Pines. — The  pines  constitute  a  large  and  interesting  class  of  American 
forest  trees.  The  most  valuable  species  is  tbat  which  is  known  in  E'.g- 
land  and  the  West  Indies  as  the  Georgia  Pitch  Pine;  and  which,  in  the 
United  States,  is  variously  called  yellow  pine,  pitch  pine,  broom  pine, 
southern  pine,  red  pine,  and  long-leaved  pine,  a  name  which  is  adopted  by 
Michaur.  Towards  the  north,  the  long-leaved  pine  makes  its  appearance 
near  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  where  the  pine-barrens  begin.  It  seems  to  be 
especially  assigned  to  dry  sandy  soils ;  and  it  is  found,  almost  without 
interruption,  in  the  lower  part  of  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  the  Floridas, 
over  a  tract  more  than  six  hundred  miles  long,  from  north-east  to  south* 
west,  and  more  than  a  hundred  miles  broad,  from  the  sea  towards  the 
mountains.  Immediately  beyond  Raleigh,  it  holds  almost  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  soil,  and  is  seen  in  company  with  other  pines  only  on  the 
edges  of  swamps,  enclosed  in  the  barrens  ;  even  there  not  more  than  one 
stock  iaahundred  is  of  another  species,  and  with  thisexcepljon,  the  long- 
leaved  pine  forms  the  unbroken  moss  of  woods  which  covers  this  extensive 
:ounlry. 

The  mean  stature  of  the  long-leaved  pine  is  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  widi 
1  uniform  diameter  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  for  two  thirds  of  this  height. 
Some  stocks,  favored  by  local  circumstances,  attain  much  larger  dimen- 
sions, particularly  in  East  Florida.  The  timber  is  very  valuable,  being 
stronger,  more  compact,  and  more  durable,  than  that  of  all  the  other 
species  of  pine  ;  it  is  besides  fine  grained,  and  susceptible  of  high  polish. 
Its  uses  are  diversified,  and  its  consumption  great.  But  the  value  of  the 
ong-leaved  pine  does  not  reside  exclusively  in  its  wood ;  it  supplies  nearly 
ill  the  resinous  matter  used  in  the  United  Slates  in  ship-building,  with  a 
arge  residue  for  exportation ;  and  in  this  view,  its  place  can  be  supplied 
)y  no  other  species,  those  which  afford  the  same  product  being  dispersed 
hrough  the  woods,  or  collected  in  inaccessible  places.  In  the  northern 
ilates,  the  lands,  which  at  the  commencement  of  their  settlements  were 
lovered  with  pitch  pine,  were  exhausted  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years, 
ind  for  more  than  half  a  century  have  ceased  to  furnish  (ar.  The  piue- 
)arrena  are  of  vast  extent,  and  are  covered  with  trees  of  the  forest  growth ; 
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but  they  cnnnot  all  be  rendered  profitable,  from  the  difficulty  of  communi 
caliog  with  the  sea. 

Among  the  varieties  which  we  can  only  enumerate,  without  an  attempt  at 
description,  are  the  New  Jersey^  Table  mountain,  Gray,  Pond,  and  Tvhite 
Pine. 

Spruces. — The  American  Silver  Fir  is  found  in  the  colder  regions  of 
the  states ;  towards  the  south,  it  is  found  only  on  the  tops  of  the  Allegha* 
nies.  It  fiourishes  best  in  a  moist,  sandy  loam.  Its  height  rarely  exceeds 
forty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches.  The  trunk  tapers 
from'  a  foot  in  diameter  at  the  surface  of  the  groi^nd  to  seven  or  eight 
inches  at  the  height  of  six  f6et.  When  standing  alone  and  developing 
itself  naturally,  its  branches,  which  are  numerous  and  thickly  garnished 
with  leaves,  diminish  in  length  in  proportion  to  their  height,  tmd  form  a 
munid  of  perfect  regularity.  The  bark  is  smooth  and  delicate.  The 
tnves  are  six  or  eight  lines  long,  and  are  inserted  singly  on  the  sides  and 
on  the  top  of  the  branches ;  they  are  narrow,  rigid  and  flat,  of  a  bright 
green  above,  and  a  silvery  white  lieneath ;  whence  probably  is  derived  the 
ntme  of  the  tree.  The  flowers  appear  in  May,  and  are  followed  by  cones 
of  a  fragrant  odor,  nearly  cylindrical,  four  or  five  inches  long,  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  always  directed  upwards.  The  seeds  are  ripe  in  autumn, 
and  if  permitted  to  hang  late  will  fall  apart  and  scatter  themselves.  The 
wood  of  the  silver  fir  is  light  and  slightly  resinous,  and  the  heart  is  yel- 
lowish. 

The  Hemlock  Spruce  inhabits  a  similar  tract  of  country,  though  moist 
ground  ai^)ear8  not  to  be  the  most  favorable  to  its  growth.  It  arrives  at 
the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  with  a  circumference  of  six  or  nine 
ieeL  ai^  is  uniform  for  two  thirds  of  its  length.  The  White  and  Black 
Spruce  are  varieties  of  this  genus. 

Cffprenes. — The  Cypress  is  a  very  interesting  tree,  from  its  extraordinary 
dimensions,  and  the  varied  application  of  its  wood.  Its  northern  boundary 
IS  Indian  river,  in  Delaware,  in  latitude  about  thirty-nine  degrees.  In  pro- 
ceeding southward,  it  becomes  more  abundant  in  the  swamps,  and  in 
Loaisiana  those  parts  of  the  marshes  where  the  cypress  grows  almost  alone 
are  called  cypress  swamps,  and  they  sometimes  occupy  thousands  of  acres. 
Id  the  swampe  of  the  southern  states  and  the  Floridas,  on  whose  deep, 
miry  soil  a  new  layer  of  vegetable  mould  is  every  year  deposited  by  floods, 
the  cypress  attains  its  utmost  developement.  The  largest  stocks  are  one 
bandied  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet  in  cir- 
ctnnference,  above  the  conical  base,  which  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  three 
or  foar  times  as  larj^e  as  the  continued  diameter  of  the  trunk  :  in  felling 
theiD,  the  negroes  are  obliged  to  raise  themselves  upon  scaffolds  ^ve  or  six 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  base  is  usually  hollow  for  three  fourths  of 
its  balk. 

Amidst  the  pine  forests  and  savannas  of  the  Floridas  is  seen  here  and 
tbere  a  bo^  filled  with  cypresses,  whose  squalid  appearance,  when  they 
exceed  ei^teen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  proves  how  much  they  are  aflected 
by  the  barrenness  of  a  soil  which  differs  from  the  surrounding  only  by  a 
kyer  of  vegetable  mould,  a  little  thicker  upon  the  quartzous  sand.  The 
tommit  of  the  cypress  is  not  pyramidical  like  that  of  the  spruce,  but  is 
widely  spread  and  even  depressed  upon  old  trees.  The  foliage  is  open, 
ligi)^  and  of  a  fresh  agreeable  tint ;  each  leaf  is  four  or  hve  inches  long,  and 
20» 
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consists  of  two  parallel  rows  of  leaflets  npon  a  common  stem.  The  lead 
are  small,  fine,  and  somewhat  arching,  with  the  coavex  side  outwards, 
autumn  they  rhange  from  a  light  green  to  a  dull  red,  and  are  shed  » 
after.     This  tree  blooms  in  Carolina  about  the-firsi  of  February. 

Among  the  resinous  trees  of  the  United  Slates,  the  White  CedaT  is  i 
of  the  most  interesting  for  the  varied  utility  of  its  wood.  North  of  theri 
Connecticut,  it  is  rare  and  little  employed  in  the  arts.  In  the  south 
slates,  it  is  not  met  with  beyond  the  river  Santee,  but  it  is  found,  ihoi 
not  abundantly,  on  the  Savannah  :  it  is  multiplied  only  within  these  Jin 
and  to  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  white  cedai 
seventy  01  eighty  feet  high,  and  sometimes  more  than  three  feel  in  dial 
ter.  When  the  trees  are  close  and  compressed,  the  trunk  is  straight,  p 
pendicular  and  destitute  of  branches  to  the  height  of  fitly  or  sixly  ft 
When  cut,  a  yellow  transparent  resin  of  an  agreeable  odor  exudes, 
which  a  few  ounces  csuld  hardly  be  collected  in  a  summer  from  a  tree 
three  feet  in  circumference.  The  foliage  is  evergreen :  each  leaf  v 
little  branch  numerously  subdivided,  and  composed  of  small,  acute,  imi 
caled  scales. 

The  White  Ash  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  among  the  American  s 
cies  for  the  qualities  of  its  wood,  and  the  most  remarkable  for  the  rapid 
of  its  growth  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage.  A  cold  climate  seems  m 
congenial  to  its  nature.  It  is  everywhere  called  White  Ash,  probably  fr 
the  color  of  its  bark,  by  which  it  is  easily  distinguished.  The  situatii 
most  favorable  to  this  tree  are  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  edges  and  s 
rounding  acclivities  of  swamps.  The  while  ash  sometimea  attains  i 
height  of  eighty  feel,  with  a  diameter  of  three  feet,  and  is  one  of  the  larg 
trees  of  the  United  States.  The  trunk  is  perfectly  straight  and  often  uii 
vided  to  the  height  of  more  than  forty  feet.  On  large  stocks  the  bark 
deeply  furrowed,  and  divided  into  small  squares  from  one  to  three  inci 
^  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long,  opposite  a 
composed  of  three  or  four  pair  of  leaflets  surmounted  by  an  odd  one.  1 
leaflets  are  three  or  four  inches  long,  about  two  inches  broad,  of  a  delic 
texture  and  aa  undulated  surface.  Early  in  the  spring  they  are  covered  w 
ft  light  down,  which  gradually  disappears,  and  at  iho  approach  of  sumn 
they  are  perfectly  smooth,  of  a  light  green  color  above  and  whitish  benea 
It  puts  forth  while  or  greenish  flowers  in  the  month  of  May,  which  are  si 
ceeded  by  seeds  that  are  eighteen  lines  long,  cylindrical  near  the  base,  a 
gradually  flattened  into  a  wing,  the  extremity  of  which  is  slightly  nolchi 
They  are  united  in  bunches  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  are  ripe  in  i 
beginning  of  autumn.  The  shoots  of  the  two  preceding  years  are  of 
bluish  gray  color  and  perfectly  sniooth  :  the  distance  between  their  b 
sufficiently  proves  the  vigor  of  their  growth. 
\  £/ja.— The  White  Elm  inhabits  an  extensive  tract  of  the  stales,  bei 
found  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  extremity  of  Georgia.  It  is  also  found 
the  banks  of  ihe  western  rivers ;  growing  in  low,  moist  and  substaot 
soils.  In  the  middle  slates,  this  tree  stretches  lo  a  great  height,  but  d( 
not  approach  the  magnificence  of  vegetation  which  it  displays  in  the  cat 
tries  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  growth.  In  clearing  ihe  primitive  forests 
few  slocks  are  sometimes  left  standing  ;  insulated  in  this  manner,  it  appei 
in  all  its  majesty,  towering  to  the  height  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  feel,  w 
n  trunk  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  regularly  shaped,  naked,  and  insgn 
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biy  diminishing  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  where  it  dirides 
itself  into  two  or  three  primary  branches.  This  species  differs  from  the  red 
and  European  elm  in  its  flowers  and  seeds  ;  it  blooms  in  the  month  of  April, 
prerious  to  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are  very  small,  of  a 
purple  color,  supported  by  short,  slender  footstalks,  and  united  in  bunches 
at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The  Wahoo  and  the  Red  Elm  are  in- 
teresting species. 

The  American  ChesmU  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty 
feet,  with  a  circumference  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet.  Though  this  tree  nearly 
resembles  that  of  Europe  in  its  general  appearance,  its  folia<re,  its  fruit  and 
the  properties  of  its  wood,  it  is  treated  by  botanists  as  a  distinct  species. 
Its  leaves  are  six  or  seven  inches  long,  one  and  a  half  broad,  coarsely 
toothed,  of  an  elongated  oval  form,  of  a  fine,  brilliant  color  and  of  a  firm 
texture,  with  prominent  parallel  nerves  beneath.  It  flowers  in  June.  The 
fruit  is  spherical,  covered  with  fine  prickles,  and  stored  with  two  dark  brown 
seeds  or  nuts,  about  as  large  as  the  end  of  the  finger.  They  are  smaller 
and  sweeter  than  the  wild  chesnuts  of  Europe.  They  are  ripe  about  the 
middle  of  October.  The  wood  is  strong,  elastic  and  capable  of  enduring 
the  succession  of  dryness  and  moisture. 

Bnitomeood  or  SycoTrtore, — Among  trees  with  deciduous  leaves,  none  in 
ihe  temperate  zones,  either  in  the  old  or  new  continent,  equal  the  dimen* 
wm%  of  the  planes.  The  species  which  we  are  about  to  describe  is  not  less 
remarkable  for  its  amplitude,  and  for  its  magnificent  appearance,  than  the 
plane  of  Asia,  whose  majestic  form  and  extraordinary  size  were  so  much 
celebrated  by  the  ancients.  In  the  Atlantic  states,  this  tree  is  conunonly 
<nown  by  the  name  of  Buttonwood,  and  sometimes  in  Virginia,  by  that  of 
Water  Beach,  On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  states  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  it  is  most  frequently  called  Sycarmoret  and  by  some  persons- 
Plane  Tree,  This  tree,  in  no  part  of  the  United  States,  is  more  abundant 
and  vigorous  than  along  the  rivers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virjorinia ;  though 
in  the  more  fertile  valleys  of  the  west,  its  vegetation  is  still  more  luxuriant, 
especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it. 

On  the  margin  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  west,  the  butlonwood  is  con- 
stantly found  to  be  the  loftiest  and  largest  tree  of  the  United  States.  Often 
with  a  trunk  of  several  feet  in  diameter,  it  begins  to  ramify  at  the  height  of 
sixty  or  seventy  feet,  near  the  summit  of  other  trees  ;  and  often  the  base 
divides  itself  into  several  trunks,  equally  vigorous  and  superior  in  diameter 
to  any  of  the  surrounding  trees.  On  a  little  island  in  the  Ohio,  fifteen 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  Michaux  mentions  a  buttonwood 
which,  at  five  feet  above  the  ground,  was  forty  feet  and  four  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  consequently  more  than  thirteen  feet  in  diameter.  The 
American  species  is  generally  thought,  in  Europe,  to  possess  a  richer 
fobage,  and  to  afford  a  deeper  shade  than  the  Asiatic?  plane  :  its  leaves  are 
of  a  beautiful  green,  alternate,  from  five  to  fifteen  inches  broad,  and  formed 
with  more  open  angles  than  those  of  the  plane  of  the  eastern  continent. 

Beech. — The  species  of  Red  Beech  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
north-eastern  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  the  state  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  it  is  so  abundant  as  often  to  constitute  extensive 
forests,  the  finest  of  which  grow  on  fertile,  level  or  gently  sloping  lands 
which  are  proper  for  the  cuhure  of  corn.  The  red  beech  equals  the  white 
species  in  diameter,  but  not  in  height ;  and  as  it  ramifies  nearer  the  earth, 
31  21 
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isif  divided,  it  has  a  more  many  summit  and  Oie  ap 
:fied  foliage.  Its  leavea  are  equally  brilliant,  a  littii 
and  have  longer  teeth.  Its  fruit  is  of  the  same  fora 
Tge,  and  is  garnished  with  firmer  and  less  numeiou 

is  one  of  the  talleat  and  moat  majestic  trees  of  th 
t  grows  the  most  abundantly  in  the  middle  and  wes) 
Mnks  of  the  Ohio,  the  white  beech  attains  the  heigb 
indred  feet,  with  a  circumference  of  eight  to  elevei 
I,  where  these  trees  vegetate  in  a  deep  and  fertile  soil 
I  extend  to  a  great  distance  even  with  the  surlac«,  an 
9  to  cover  the  ground,  they  embarrass  the  steps  of  th 
the  land  peculiarly  difficult  to  clear.  This  tree  i 
s  branchy  than  the  red  beech  ;  but  its  foliage  is  supeit 
irance  magnificent 

^ree. — This  tree,  which  surpasses  moat  others  of  Noitl 
id  in  die  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  of  its  flowers,  is  on 
ting  from    the  numerous  and  useful  applications  o 

tes,  especially  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  set 
leen  seventy,  eighty  and  one  hundred  feet  in  height 
•ighteen  inches  to  triree  feet.  But  the  western  state 
iral  soil  of  this  magnificent  tree,  and  here  it  display 
igetation.  M.  Michaui  mentions  a  tulip  tree,  nea 
lio,  which  at  five  feel  from  the  ground  was  twenty-iw 
:umference,  and  whose  elevation  he  judged  to  be  froD 
nty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  flowers  bloor 
They  are  large,  brilliant,  and  on  detached  trees  ver 
1  with  different  colors :  they  have  an  agreeable  odoj 
feci.  The  fruii  is  composedof  a  great  number  of  thir 
ed  to  a  common  axis,  and  forming  a  cone  two  or  thre 
ach  cone  consists  of  sixty  or  seventy  seeds,  of  whid 
ird  part  are  productive.  For  ten  years  before  the  tre 
almost  all  the  seeds  are  unproductive,  and  on  larg 
highest  branches  are  the  best. 

Atlantic  states,  the  Catalpa  begins  to  be  found  in  th 
of  the  river  Savannah,  and  west  of  the  Alleghaniei 
nberland,  between  the  thirty-fifth  and  thirly-siilh  de 
arther  south  it  is  more  common,  and  abounds  nearth 
ers  which  empty  into  the  Mississippi,  or  which  wale 
3  regions  where  it  grows  most  abundantly,  it  frequenil; 
height,  with  a  diameter  from  eighteen  to  Iweniy-fou 
recognised  by  its  barl(,  which  is  of  a  silver-gray  coloi 
3wed,  by  its  ample  leaves,  and  by  its  wide-spreadin 
led  in  size  to  the  diameter  of  its  trunk.  It  diners  froi 
he  fewness  of  its  branches.  The  flowers  which  ar 
iches  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  are  white,  wit 
Its,  and  are  beautiful  and  showy.  . 
fiora. — '  Barlram  and  others,'  says  Mr.  Flint,  '  b 
ty  of  ihis  tree,  have  caused,  that  when  strangers  fin 
lation  of  it  falls  too  low.     It  has  been  described,  as 
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\xrv  large  tree.  We  have  seen  it  in  Florida,  where  Bartram  saw  it.  We 
have  seen  it  in  its  more  congenial  position  for  full  developement,  the  rich 
alluvions  of  L(Ouisiana ;  and  we  have  never  seen  it  compare  with  the  syca- 
more, the  coiioQ  wood,  or  even  the  ash,  in  point  of  size.  It  is  sometimes  a 
tall  tree ;  often  graceful  in  form  ;  but  ordinarily  a  tree  of  fourth  or  fifth  rate 
in  point  of  comparative  siie  in  the  forest,  where  it  grows.  Its  bark  is 
smooth,  whitish,  very  thick,  and  something  resembles  that  of  the  beech. 
The  wood  is  soft,  and  for  aught  we  know,  useless.  The  leaves  strongly 
resemble  those  of  the  orange  tree,  except  in  being  larger,  thicker,  and  hav- 
ing a  hoary  yellowish  down  upon  the  under  side.  The  upper  side  has  a 
perfect  verdure,  and  a  feel  of  smdothtiess,  as  i£  it  was  oiled.  The  floVers 
are  large,  of  a  pure  white,  nearest  resembling  the  northern  pond  lily, 
though  not  so  beautiful ;  and  are,  ordinarily,  about  twice  the  size.  TJie 
fragrance  is  indeed,  powerful,  but  to  us  rather  .sickly  and  offensive.  We 
have  felt,  and  we  have  heard  others  complain  of  feeling  a  sensation  of 
faintness,  in  going  into  a  room,  where  the  chimney  place  was  filled  with 
these  flowers.  The  tree  continues  to  put  forth  flowers  for  two  months  in 
succession,  and  seldom  displays  many  at  a  time. 

*We  think,  few  have  been  in  fcaWts  of  examining  flowering  trees 
more  attentively  than  ourselves,  and  we  cohtemplated  this  tree  for  years  In 
the  season  of  flowers.  Instead  of  displaying,  as  has  been  represented^  a 
cone  of  flowers,  we  have  seldom  Seen  a  tree  in  flower,  which  did  not 
require  some  attention  and  closeness  of  inspection,  to  discover  where  the 
flowers  were  situated  among  the  leaves.  We  have  not  been  led  to  believe, 
that  others  possessed  the  sense  of  smell  more  acutely,  than  ourselves.  In 
advancing  from  points,  where  these  trees  were  not,  to  the  pine  forest,  oil 
the  water  courses  of  which  they  are  abundant,  we  have  been  warned  of 
our  approach  to  them  by  the  sense  of  smell,  at  a  distance  of  something 
more  than  half  a  mile ;  and  we  question,  Jf  any  one  ever  perceived  the 
fragrance  much  farther,  except  by  the  imagination.  The  magnolia  is  a 
striking  tree,  and  an  observer,  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time,  would  remark 
it,  as  such.  But  we  have  been  unable  to  conceive  whence  the  extravagant 
misconceptions,  respecting  the  size,  number,  fragrance  and  beauty  of  its 
flowers,  had  their  origin. 

*  There  are  six  or  seven  varieties  among  the  laurels  of  the  magnolia 
tribe,  some  of  which  have  smaller  flowers  than  those  of  the  granHfloraf 
but  much  more  delicate,  and  agreeably  fragrant.  A  beautiful  evergreen  of 
this  class  is  covered  in  autumn  with  berries  of  an  intense  blackness,  and 
we  remarked  them  in  great  numbers  about  St.  Francisville.  The  holly  is 
a  well-known  and  beautiful  tree  of  this  class.  But  that  one,  which  has 
struck  us,  as  being  the  handsomest  of  the  family,  is  the  laurel  almond.  It 
is  not  a  large  tree.  Its  leaves  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  peach  ;  and 
it  preserves  a  most  pleasing  gieen  through  the  winter.  Its  flowers  yield 
a  delicious  perfume.  It  grows  in  families  of  ten  or  fifteen  trees  in  a  clus- 
ter. Planters  of  taste  in  the  valley  of  Red  river,  where  it  is  common, 
select  the  place  of  theiyiwelling  amidst  a  cluster  of  these  trees.' 

The  Bow  Wood  is  a  very  striking  tree,  found  about  the  upper  courses 
of  the  Washita,  the  middle  regions  of  Arkansas,  and  occasionally  on  the 
northern  limits  of  Louisiana.  Its  leaves  are  large  and  beautiful,  and  its 
fruit,  which  somewhat  resembles  a   large  orange,  is  of  a  most  inviting 
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appMiancc,  liM  is  '  the  am>Ie  of  Sodom  to  the  taste.'    It  ia  consfdeied  b 
many  the  most  splendid  of  all  foraet  trees. 

The  China  Tree  is  much  cultivated  in  the  south-western  region  of  ifa 
states,  Ets  an  ornamental  sh^e  tree.  Its  leaves  are  long  and  spiked,  set  i 
correspondence  on  each  side  of  the  stem.  The  verdure  is  deep  'attA  bri 
liant.  When  in  full  flower,  the  top  ia  one  tug  of  blossoms.  The  tree 
of  most  rapid  growth,  and  its  beautiful  color  imparts  deliffbtful  freshDei 
to  the  landscape.  After  the  fall  of  its  leaves,  a  profusion  of  reddish  berrii 
remain,  and  give  at  a  little  distance  the  appearance  of  continuing  in  flowe 
This  berry  it  a  narcotic,  and  stupefies  the  hirds  thai  eat  of  it. 

The  Papain  is  seldom  founu  n 
extremely  rare  in  the' low,  maritime 
uncommon  in  the  bottqms  which  at 
states ;  but  it  is  most  abundant  ii 
western  wate:^,  where  at  ihtervaU, 
MTeral  acres.'  In  Kentucky  and  it 
sometimes  seen  also  in  forests  wl 
v^ich  its  presence  is  an  infallible  pi 

It  seldom  exceeds  thirty  feet  ia  1 
inches,  though  it  generally  stops  sh 
is  covered  with  a  silver-gray  Iraik, ' 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  five  or  six 
form,  widening  from  the  base  to  the 
and  the  superior  surface  is  smooth  i 
and  of  a  putple  hue.  When  the  I 
the  beginning  of  August,  It  is  aboul 
of  a  yellowish  color,  and  of  an  o 
inequalitiea.  Its  pulp  is  soft,  and  < 
eral  larffe,  trianjgular  atones. 

Pemmon. — The  banks  of  the  river  Gounecticut,  below  the  fort 
^cond  degree  of  iMilude,  may  be  uniform]^  considered  as  the  northe 
limit  of  this  tree ;  but  it  is  rendered  rare  in  these  parts  by  the  seven 
of  the  winter,  while  in  New  Jersey  it  ia  common,  and  still  more  so 
FenoiyWania,  Maryland,  end  the  southern  states  ;  it  abounds,  also,  in  t] 
western  forests.  The  peraimon  varies  surprisingly  in  size  m  different  bo: 
and  climates.  In  New  Jersey  it  is  not  more  than  half  as  large  as  in  t1 
more  southern  states,  where,  in  favorable  situations,  it  is  apmetimes  six 
feel  in  height,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  inchae  in  diameter.  The  trunk  of 
full-gn>wn  tree  is  covered  with  a  deeply-furrowed  blackish  bark,  fro 
which  a  greenish  gum  exudes,  without  taste  or  smell.  The  leaves  a 
from  four  to  six  inches  in  length,  oblong,  entire,  of  a  fine  green  above  ; 
■  autumn  they  are  often  variegated  with  black  spots.  This  tree  belongs 
the  class  of  vegetables  whose  sexes  are  confioed  to  different  stocks.  Ba 
the  barren  and  fertile  flowers  are  ereenish  and  not  strikingly  apparei 
They  put  forth  in  June  or  July.  The  npe  fruit  is  about  as  targe  as  I 
thumb,  of  a  reddish  complexion,  round,  fleshy,  and  furnished  with  six 
eight  semi-oval  tfones,  slightly  swollen  at  the  side^  and  of  a  dark  puri 
color.  It  is  not  eatable  till  it  has  been  touched  with  frost,  by  which  t 
skin  is  shrivelled,  and  the  pulp,  which  before  was  hard  and  extremely  hai 
to  the  taste,  is  softened  and  rendered  palatable.  The  fruit  is  so  abundant 
the  southern  states,  that  a  tree  often  yields  several  bushels.   In  the  south 
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• 
aoheres  to  the  branches  long  after  the  shedding  of  the  leaf,  and  when  it 
.alls,  it  is  eagerly  devoured  by  wild  and  domestic  animals. 

Dogwood  and  Red  Bud, — ^These  are  plants  between  shrubs  atid  trees. 
The  former  has  a  heart-shaped  leaf,  and  an  umbrella-shaped  top.  In  spring, 
it  adorns  itself  with  brilliant,  white  flowers,  and  in  autumn  with  fine  scarlet 
berries.  The  latter  is  the  first  blossoming  shrub  on  the  Ohio ;  and  its  bl#6- 
soms  there  resemble  those  of  the  peach  tree.  They  are  scattered  every 
where  through  the  wood,  and  impart  a  charm  to  the  whol«  descent  of  the 
'beautiful river.'  The  two  are  the  most  common,  as  they  are  the  most 
beautiful  shrubs  of  the  great  western  valley. 

Mountain  Laurel, — This  is  a  large  shrub,  which  indiflerently  bears  the 
Dame  of  Mountain  Laurel^  Laurel^  Ivy^  and  Calico  Tree.  It  abounds  in 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  .  Proceeding  thence  south-west,  it  is  found 
along  the  steep  batiks  of  all  the  rivers  which  rise  in  the  Alleghanies;  but 
it  is  observed  to  become  less  common  in  following  these  streams  from  their 
source,  towards  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  on  one  side,  and  towards  the 
ocean  on  the  other.  It  is  rare  in  Kentucky  and  in  West  Tennessee,  and 
in  the  southern  states  it  disappears  entirely  when  the  rivers  enter  the  low 
countiy,  where  the  pine-barrens  commence. 

In  favorable  situations,  this  shrub  grows  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  three  inches.  The  flowers  put  forth  from 
Hay  to  July,  are  destitute  of  odor,  and  disposed  in  clusters  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  branches  :  in  general  they  are  of  a  beautiful  rose  eolor,  and  8ome« 
limes  of  a  pure  white.  They  are  always  numerous,  and  their  brilliant 
effect  is  heightened  by  the  richness  of  the  surrounding  foliage. 

The  Palmetto  inhabits  the  southern  states,  as  far  north  as  Clape  Hatteraa^ 
It  b  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height,  crowned  with  a  tufted  summit,  which 
gives  it  a  beautiful  and  majestic  appearance.  The  Coral  Tree  is  a 
brilliant  and  gaudy  shrub,  native  of  the  open  forests  of  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia,  and  Florida ;  it  grows  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet..  The 
Snow  Berry  is  an  ornamental  shrub,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  uppe^ 
Missouri.  In  the  autumn,  when  the  large  bunches  of  ivory  or  WEx-lik^ 
berries  are  matured,  the  appearance  is  said  to  be  extremely  beautiful. 

Fruit  Trees. — The  Chickasaw  Plum  is  common  from  thirty-four  degrees 
north  latitude,  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  fotind  in  great  abundance. 
Prairie  plums  are  found  in  great  quantities  on  the  hazel  prairies  of  Illinois 
and  Missouri.  When  cultivated  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  Osage 
plum  is  delicious.  Crab  apple  shrubs  are  found  in  great  quantities  in  the 
middle  regions  of  the  central  valley.  Their  blossoms  resemble  those  of 
the  cultivated  apple  tree,  and  the  tree  is  useful  as  a  stock  in  which  the 
cultivated  apple  and  pear  may  be  grafted.  The  Mulberry  is  rare 
in  the  Atlantic  states,  but  abounds  in  every  part  df  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Its  wood  is  valuable,  and  scarcely  less  dun^le  than  that  of  the  locust. 

^171^. — The  common  grape  vine  is  diffused  through  all  the  climates.  It 
frequently  happens  that  we  see,  in  the  rich  lands,  vines  of  the  size  of  a 
man*s  body,  perpendicularly  attached  at  the  top  to  branches  sixty  or  eighty 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  at  great  lateral  distance  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree.  It  is  common  to  puzzle  a  man  first  brought  into  these  woods,  by 
Asking  him  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  a  vine  of  prodigious  size 
has  been  able  to  rear  itself  to  such^a  height.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  vine  in  this  case  is  coeval  with  the  tree ;  that  the  tree,  as  it  grew,  sup- 
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ported  the  vine;  and  that  the  vine  was  carried  from  the  trunk  -with  t 
projection  of  the  lateral  branch,  until,  id  the  lapae  of  years,  this  sinpiil 
appearance  is  the  result.  In  many  bottoms,  bislf  the  traea  are  cover 
with  these  vines.  la  the  deep  forest,  on  the  hills,  in  the  barrens,  io  t 
hazel  prairies,  and  in  the  pine  woods,  every  form  uid  size  of  the  gmpe  n 
foHnd. 

Of  the  plants  of  the  winter  grape,  which  so  generally  clings  to  the  tre 
in  the  alluvial  forests,  probably  not  one  in  fifty  bears  any  fruit  at  all.  T. 
frail  when  produced  is  a  small  circulu  berry  not  unlike  the  wild  blai 
oherry.  It  is  austere,  sour,  and  unpleasant,  until  it  has  been  softened  ' 
the  winter  frosts  ,*  but  it  is  said,  when  fermented  by  those  who  have  eipe 
enee  in  the  practice,  to  make  o  tolerable  wine.  The  summer  grape  is  fou; 
on  the  roiling  barrens  and  the  hazel  prairies.  It  is  more  than  twice  il 
siJb  of  the  winter  grape,  is  ripe  in  the  first  month  in  autumn,  and,  whi 
matured  under  the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  is  a  pleasant  fruit.  It  groi 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  but  is  too  dry  a  grape  to  be  pressed  (br  win 
The  muscadine  grape  is  seldom  seen  north  of  thirly-four  degrees.  Ho 
toutherly,  it  becomes  abundant,  and  is  found  in  the  deep  alluvial  fores 
:linging  to  tall  trees.  The  fruit  pows  in  more  scanty  duMers  than  th 
}f  other  grapes.  Like  other  fruit!;,  they  fall  as  they  ripen,  and  furnish 
rich  treat  to  bears  and  other  animals  that  faed  on  them ;  they  are  of  tl 
size  of  a  plum,  of  a  fine  porple  black,  with  a  thick  tou^  skin,  tasting  n 
iinliks  the  rind  of  an  orange ;  the  pulp  is  deliciously  sweot,  but  is  repuli 
unwholesome.  The  pine  woods  grape  has  a  slender,  bluish  purple  vin 
:hat  runs  on  the  ground  among  the  grass.  It  ripens  in  the  month  of  Juni 
[8  large,  cone-shaped,  transparent,  with  four  seeds,  reddish  purple,  and 
iae  fruit  for  eating. 

Cane. — The  Cant  grows  to  the  bei^t  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  on  ti 
ower  courses  of  the  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers.  Its  leaves  a 
iagger-shaped,  ton?;  and  narrow,  and  of  a  beautiful  green.  It  grows 
nasses  so  compact  that  the  smallest  sparrow  would  lind  it  dillicult  to  fly 
!he  intervals.  A  man  could  not  make  his  way  through  a  cane  brake,  at 
rate  more  rapid  than  three  miles  a  day. 

Flax. — A  species  of  Bai  was  found  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  growingin  ll 
ralleys  of  tiie  Rocky  mountains,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri.  Tl 
sark  possesses  ihe  same  kind  of  tou^h  fibres  as  the  coramnn  flax,  and  ll 
Indians  are  in  the  habit  of  mHkin[;  lint  and  gun-waddings  of  it. 

Berriei. — The  gooseberry  is  indigenous  to  the  United  States,  and  in  ll 
western  parts  grows  to  grait  size.  The  red  raspberry  is  also  indigenott 
Whortleberries,  and  blackberries  hitjh  and  creeping,  are  found  in  prod 
gious  abundance ;  many  of  the  prairies  are  red  with  strawberries.  Tl 
cranberry  is  a  native  of  the  conniry,  growing  in  morasses  and  rich  boiio 
through  its  whole  extent.     Lni^  cranberry  swamps  occur  in  New  Jerse 

Other  Plants. — There  are  many  annual  and  evergreen  creepers  in  d 
United  Stales,  of  various  kinds,  form  and  foliage.  The  grasses  are  vai 
ous  and  luxuriant.  In  the  prairies  they  are  rank  qpd  coarse ;  the  AiUnt 
country  is  covered  with  a  flne  sward.     The  rush  is  a  useful  herbaceoi 

Slant,  which  grows  on  bottoms  of  an  elevation  between  that  of  the  cai 
rakes  and  the  deeply-flooded  lands.  The  pea-vine  covers  the  richi 
toil  of  the  forest  lands ;  it  is  small  and  fibrous.  The  wild  rice  is  a  pla 
at  great  importance,  found  on  the  marshy  margins  of  the  northern  lake 
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and  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  upper  courses  of  the  Iffississippi.  One 
of  the  most  striking  of  the  forest  productions  is  the  ^vi^ax-plant,  which  is 
Dearly  entirely  of  a  snow-white,  and  resemhles  the  most  delicate  wax  pre- 
paration.  It  grows  in  rich  shady  woods,  and  is  much  prized. 

The  common  kinds  of  water-plants  are  found  in  the  mashy  grounds  and 
ponds ;  particularly  a  Tery  heautiful  and  firagrant  lily.  This  closely  resem- 
bles the  European  water-lily.  One  of  this  genus  is  said  to  he  unrivalled 
for  siae  and  heauty.  Dr.  Barton  considers  it  to  he  the  same  as  the  sacred 
bean  of  Judea,  and  mentions  it  as  abundant  in  Philadelphia,  hut  rare  other- 
wise, and  refusing  propagation.  Mr.  Flint  found  it  in  the  southern  states, 
and  says  that  it  attains  great  splendor  on  the  lakes  and  stagnant  waters  of 
the  Arkansas.  There  is  a  large  variety  of  parasitic  plants  in  the  states, 
tbe  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  long  moss. 

It  will  be  obeerved  that  in  these  chapters  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
United  States,  we  have  only  intended  to  describe  the  most  conspicuous 
objects,  without  reference  to  scientific  arrangement.  A  mere  scientific 
catalogue  of  the  natural  productions  of  our  country  would  occupy  all  the 
space  we  have  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  possess  no  interest  or  attraction 
wr  the  general  reader. 

GENERAL  REKiARKS  ON  BOTANY. 

Botany,  the  science  of  plants,  is  generally  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
describes  their  internal  stracture  and  omnic  action,  and  the  other  their  external  appear- 
uce.  At  the  revival  of  learning,  hanffy  fifteen  hundred  plants  were  known  from  the 
descriptions  of  the  ancients.  More  than  fifty  thonsand,  at  a  reasonable  estimate,  have 
been  described.  linnaeos  foonded  bis  system  exclusively  on  the  sexual  relations  of 
slants ;  dividing  them  all  into  two  general  divisions,  one  of  which  has,  and  the  other 
ns  not,  visible  sexual  parts.  This  division  is  generally  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
dementary  instruction,  but  many  objections  have  been  brought  against  it. 

The  second  general  division  of  this  science  begins  with  the  anatomy  of  plants,  or  an 
investigation  of  their  internal  structure.  This  study  has  been  recently  cultivated  to  a 
great  extent,  particuliffly  by  the  Germans.  With  this  division  is  connected  chemical 
botany,  which  investi^;ates  the  constituent  parts,  the  various  changes,  and  the  different 
comhinations  of  the  liquid  and  solid  parts  of  plants.  From  these  we  rise  to  the  laws 
of  Tegetable  life,  which  are  generally  the  same  with  those  of  animal  life ',  the  physio> 
logy  of  plants  and  of  animals  is  thus  of  course  intimately  connected. 

Of  the  two  general  divisions  of  botany,  the  physiological,  or  philosophical  is  the  elder 
h  was  created  try  Theophrastus  of  Eiesns.  Histoncal  botany  was  founded  by  the 
Gtnoans.    In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  foundation  of  botanical  anatomy  was  laid 

S'  Grew  and  Malra^ ;  boUmical  chemistry  was  founded  by  Homberg,  Bodart,  and 
motte :  and  the  oi&rence  of  sex  was  discovered  by  Grew,  Morland  and  Cameiaiias. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL— GEOLOGY. 

The  first  imporUnt  attempt  tcnrord  «  scientific  view  of  the  chonctet  ar 
rvktions  of  the  Btrata  in  the  United  States  was  made  by  Mr.  Maclure,  bi 
a  short  time  prerious  to  the  year  1812.  His  work  was  small  and  genera 
but  has  proved  a  Toloable  guide  to  subsequent  inquirers.  In  order  to  o 
tain  a  view  pf  the  general  geol^cal  formation  of  the  territory  of  the  state 
it  will  be  well  to  recapitulate  its  chief  geographical  features  ;  the  ApaL 
chiin  mountains  on  the  east,  with  the  slope  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  )  ti 
Rocky  mountains  to  the  west,  with  the  ralieys  intervening  between  the: 
and  the  Pacific  ocean ;  and  the  extended  ralley  between  these  elevate 
ranges,  with  the  Ozark  mountains  dividing  it  in  the  centre,  and  the  Blac 
mountains  occupying  ita  north-western  angle. 

The  summits  of  the  Rocky  mountains  are  formed  entirely  of  primiii' 
rocks,  chiefly  of  granite  itself.  A  red  and  saline  sandstone  rests  on  tfa 
granite,  through  the  whole  chain,  as  far  as  it  has  been  explored.  But  fe 
traces  of  that  animal  and  vegetable  life  are  found,  which  in  other  countrii 
has  reared  mountains  of  limestone,  clay-slate,  and  those  other  aggregati 
which  are  so  often  composed  of  the  exuvice  of  living  beings.  The  westei 
boundary  of  this  sandstone  formation  corresponds  to  the  side  of  the  easier 
must  granite  ranges.  From  the  Platte  toward  the  south,  the  sandstoi 
increases  in  width,  and  on  the  Canadian  it  extends  more  than  half  tt 
distance  from  the  sources  of  that  river  to  ita  confluence  with  the  Arkansa 
It  consists  of  two  members;  red  sandstone,  and  argillaceous  or  gray  sam 
stone.  This  formation  was  at  one  time  probably  horizontal  and  unifonn  ; 
is  now  found  in  a  state  of  entire  disruption  and  disorder.  This  tra 
abounds  in  scenery  of  an  interesting  ana  majestic  character.  The  ang 
of  inclination  of  the  strata  varies  from  forty-five  lo  ninety  degrees.  Thouj 
not  very  recent,  the  sandstone  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  contaii 
the  relics  of  marine  animals  and  plants,  and  embraces  extensive  beds  ( 
pudding  stone. 

Soutn  of  the  Arkansas  are  rocks  of  basaltic  origin,  overlaying  the  n 
sandstone.  By  the  vastuess  and  broken  character  of  their  masses,  ar 
their  dark  color,  they  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  light,  smooth  so 
fissile  sandstone  on  which  they  rest.  Sometimes  they  are  compact  an 
apparently  homogeneous  in  their  composition,  and  in  many  [Mtrticulsrs  ( 
structure,  form  and  hardness,  more  analogous  to  the  primitive  rock  tba 
to  those  recent  secondary  aggregates  with  which  they  are  associated.  I 
other  instances,  dark  and  irregular  masses  of  porous  and  amygdaloidsl  9ul 
stances  are  seen  scattered  about  the  plain,  or  gathered  in  conical  heape,  bi 
having  no  immediate  connection  with  the  strata  on  which  they  rest.  Mo 
of  the  rocks  of  this  class  were  observed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sourci 
of  the  Canadian  ;  and  may  be  diEtinguisbed  into  two  kinds,  referable  to  tt 
two  divisions  called  greenstone  and  amygdaloid. 

The  volley  imraedialely  east  of  the  Rocky  mountain  range  is  compose 
of  an  extensive  accumulation  of  sand,  seemingly  the  debris  of  the  mom 
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tains.  To  an  unknown  depth,  the  soil  is  made  trp  of  rounded  fragments  of 
granite,  varying  in  dimension  from  a  grain  of  sand  to  a  six  pound  shot. 
This  accumulation  has  evidently  heen  washed  from  the  mountains,  and 
slopes  gradually  from  their  base.  The  small  particles  derived  from  the 
quartzose  portions  of  the  primitive  aggregates,  heing  least  liahle  to  decom- 
Dosition,  have  been  home  to  the  greatest  distance,  and  of  these  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  great  sandy  desert  is  almost  entirely  composed  ;  the  central 
portions  are  of  coarser  sand,  intermixed  with  particles  of  mica  and  fold- 
spar ;  nearer  the  mountains,  houlders  and  pebhles  occur  abundantly,  and 
at  length  cover  almost  the  entire  surface  of  the  country. 

In  many  other  respects  hesides  geological  structure,  the  Apakchian 
range  of  mountains  difiers  from  that  we  have  just  been  considering.  The 
whole  of  their  eastern  front  is  composed  of  primitive  rocks,  comprehending 
hoth  the  granitic  family  and  its  associated  strata  of  clay-slate  and  limestone. 
In  New  England,  rocks  of  this  class  constitute  the  seacoast,  and  with  some 
exceptions  extend  inwards  towards  the  St.  Lawrence.  South  of  the  Had- 
jOD,  theedffe.of  the  primitive  follows  the  general  contour  of  the  mountains, 
4t  a  variabTe  distance  from  the  sea  to  their  termination,  and  until  it  meets 
more  recent  deposits  at  the  extremity  of  the  mountain  range.  The  hreadth 
of  this  primitive  helt  is  very  unequal.  In  passing  through  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  it  occupies  but  a  small  part  of  the  country ; 
in  Virginia  it  increases  in  breadth,  and  proportionably  in  height,  composing 
the  greatest  mass  as  well  as  the  most  elevated  points  of  the  mountains  in 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina.  Besides  this  range,  there  is  a  great  mass  of 
primitive  on  the  west  side  of  lake  Champlain. 

In  general,  the  primitive  rocks  run  from  a  north  and  south  to  a  north- 
east and  south-west  direction,  and  dip  generally  to  the  south-east  at  an 
angle  of  more  than  forty-five  degrees  with  the  horizon  ;  their  highest  ele- 
vation is  towards  their  north-western  limit.  The  mountains  of  this  forma- 
tion consist  generally  of  detached  masses,  with  rounded  ilat  tops  and  a  cir- 
cular waving  outline.  Granite  in  large  masses  constitutes  but  a  small  part 
of  this  formation,  and  is  found  indifierently  in  th^  plains  and  on  the  tops  of 
mountains.  Gneiss  extends  perhaps  over  a  half  of  this  formation,  and 
includes  in  a  great  many  places  beds  from  three  to  three  hundred  feet  thick. 
These  heds  are  mixed,  and  alternate  occasionally  in  the  same  gneiss  with 
the  primitive  limestone,  the  heds  of  hornblende  and  hornhiende  slate,  ser- 
pentine, magnetic  iron  ore,  and  feldspar  rocks.  In  short,  there  are  scarcely 
&ny  of  the  primitive  rocks  that  may  not  occasionally  he  found  included  in 
the  gneiss  formation. 

Tlxe  breadth  of  the  transition  district,  like  that  of  the  primitive,  is  varia- 
ble. Narrow  towards  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  it  gradually  widens  towards  the 
north-east,  till  it  reaches  the  river  Hudson.  From  its  upper  portion  it  sends 
oflF  a  considerable  arm,  which  penetrates  for  several  hundred  miles  ir^  the 
granitic  region,  overlaying  it,  but  running  parallel  with  the  principal  nody. 
After  the  primitive,  it  forms  some  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  range, 
and  seems  to  be  both  higher  and  wider  to  the  west  in  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land and  part  of  Virginia,  where  the  primitive  is  least  extended  and  low- 
^t  in  height.  It  contains  all  the  varieties  of  rocks  found  in  the  same 
fonnation  in  Europe. 

It  varies  in  breadth  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  miles.     In  the   lime- 
«w»e  of  this  formation  there  are  many  and  extensive  caves,  some  of  which 
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extend  for  miles  undeT  ground,  and  contain  the  bones  of  a. 
the  loneBt,  and  is  considered  the  most  ancient  of  the  rocks  contaiair 
organized  remains,  which  are  tboae  of  cryplogamous  plants,  and  anima 
without  sight.  The  graywacke  has  been  observed  to  contain  imiHesaioi 
of  organized  remains,  but  they  are  ububUv  those  of  zoophjrtic  anirasls,  at 
are  eiceedingly  unlike  those  found  so  abundantly  in  the  coal  formatioa 
Its  colors  are  variable ;  it  is,  however,  most  commonly  bluish,  hlacli,  i 
dark  brown.  The  graywacke  seems  to  form  the  connecting  link  betwec 
the  clay-slate  and  s  rock  which  has  been  called  the  old  red  sandstone,  ac 
IS  usually  found  intimately  blended  either  with  the  one  or  the  other.  Th 
landstone  occurs  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  transition  formatioi 
and  evidently  belongs  to  the  oldest  depositions  of  that  rock.  It  is  for  tl 
inost  part  distinctly  stratified,  and  in  all  coses  its  stratification  is  inclined. 
"'    '  '  I  thus  '■■■'■■  ■     ,      „    . 


Of  the  rocks  thus  described,  the  limestone  occurs  extensively  all  alon 
tile  north-western  side  of  the  primitive  strata.  It  is  probable  that  tranaitio 
limestone  is  the  foundation  through  their  whole  extant  of  the  AUeghan 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  the  western  parts  of  Virgini: 
on  a  level  with  the  surface  at  the  base  of  their  eastern  declivities.  Th 
ciay>slate  occurs  in  the  central  portions  of  that  extensive  field  of  transitioi 
wluch  skirts  the  western  margin  of  the  primitive  of  New  York  and  He' 
bogland,  and  forma  the  great  body  of  the  Cataldll  mountains.  The  al 
r»d  sandstone  in  the  transition  district,  along  the  whole  range  of  mountain: 
is  Derhaps  more  abundant  tban  any  other  aggregate.  This  region  hasals 
a  ■:onsiderable  mixture  of  trap.  Various  large  bodies  of  transition  rock  ai 
thi'own  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  primitive  region ;  white  in  man 
iniitances,  secondary  rocks  are  found  running  along  the  valleys  far  into  th 
boiom  of  the  mountains. 

With  the  edge  of  the  transition  strata,  we  approach  the  western  summii 
at  the  Apalachian  mountains,  or  the  line  from  whence  they  begin  to  & 
toward  the  Mississippi  valley.  Along  this  hne  commences  a  series  o 
secondary  rocks,  stretching  westward  to  an  immense  extent  towards  th 
Mississippi  and  the  lakes,  and  constituting  one  of  the  most  interesting  so 
unportant  geological  formations  in  the  United  Stales.  This  secondir 
region  extends  unbroken  across  the  whole  country  ta  the  shores  of  th 
lakes,  being  bounded  on  the  west  probably  by  the  river  Wabash,  and  i: 
descending  the  Mississippi  by  the  more  recent  formations  through  whio 
that  river  flows.  It  consists  generally  of  various  strata  of  sandstone,  lime 
stone  and  clay.  Immense  beds  of  secondary  limestone,  of  all  shades  froi 
light  blue  to  black,  sometimes  intercepted  by  extensive  tracts  of  sandsion 
and  other  secondary  aggregates,  appear  to  constitute  the  foundation  of  thi 
formation,  which  extends  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio,  with  som 
interruptions,  all  the  way  to  the  waters  of  the  Tombigbee,  accompanied  b; 
slaty  clay  and  freestone  with  vegetable  impressions  ;  but  in  no  instance  ye 
ascenained,  covered  by  or  dtemating  with  any  rock  reselnbliog  basalt,  o 
indeed  any  of  those  called  the  newest  floetz  trap  formation.  A  grand  pe 
culiarity  of  this  secondary  region  is  the  uniform,  horizontal  direction  a 
the  strata. 

We  will  now  briefly  examine  the  region  which  occupies  the  centre  o 
the  Mississippi  valley.  The  Ozark  mountains  consist  chiefly  of  secondsr 
and  transition  rocks ;  but  there  are  two  points  at  which  the  primitive  moke 
its  appearance.    Abo\it  fifteen  miles  south-east  from  the  hot  springs,  nes 
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the  Washita,  granite  is  found  in  situ.  It  is  very  soA,  and  disintegrates 
npidly  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  compounded  of  greyish-white  quartz, 
yellowish-white  feldspar,  and  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  mica  in 
varioQsIy  and  hrilliantly-colored  masses.  This  granite,  if  of  secondary 
formation,  is  much  more  extensive  than  any  of  the  kind  hitherto  known. 
*  We  are  ignorant,'  says  Dr.  James,  *of  the  manner  of  its  connection  with 
ooy  other  rock,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  formation  of  primitive  granite  from 
which  it  could,  by  the  action  of  water,  have  been  derived :  one  can  have 
QO  hesitation,  however,  in  considering  the  Ozark  mountains  as  a  separate 
lystem  within  themselves,  and  having  no  immediate  connection  with  either 
the  Apalachian  or  the  Chippewayan  mountains.'  Mr.  Schoolcraft  men* 
dons  another  granite  region  as  occurring  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
the  Ozark  range,  in  the  mining  district  of  Potosi. 

In  connection  with  the  granite  of  the  Washita  is  found  a  stratum  of  clay- 
skte,  and  another  of  transition  sandstone,  but  neither  of  them  of  great 
extent  The  hot  springs  of  the  Washita  issue  from  the  clay-slate,  and  it  is 
sopposed  that  a  very  large  mass  of  clay-slate  is  interposed  between  the  sur- 
fiioeof  the  granite  and  the  point  at  which  the  springs  rise.  The  slate-rock 
•boot  the  hot  springs  is  highly  inclined,  often  flinty  in  its  composition,  and, 
as  &r  as  it  has  been  hitherto  examined,  contains  no  organic  remains.  It  is 
traversed  by  large  upright  veins,  usually  filled  with  white  quartz.  The 
moontains  contain  vast  beds  of  secondary  limestone,  which  from  its  pecu- 
liar crystalline  appearance  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  the  primitive. 
These  vast  beds  of  sparry  limestone,  almost  exclusively  made  up  of  depo- 
sits from  chemical  solution,  would  seem  to  have  been  formed  during  periods 
of  great  tranquiUity  in  the  waters.  The  sandstones  of  thiB  small  group  of 
mountains  appear  under  almost  every  variety  of  character.  A  region  simi- 
lar in  minenuogical  character  to  the  Ozark  mountains  extends  northward 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri,  to  the  Ouisconsin  and  Ontonagon 
HTers  of  lake  Superior.  The  sandstones,  limestones  and  other  rocks  have 
a  soildnff  resemblance.  Of  the  Black  mountains  in  the  north-western  part 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  but  little  is  known ;  they  appear  to  be  composed 
of  sandstone  lying  horizontally,  and  to  be  destitute  of  valuable  minerals. 
Between  these  mountains  and  the  central  district,  is  a  wide  alluvial  tract 
containing  the  course  of  the  Missouri.  The  same  appellation  has  been 
given  by  Dr.  James  to  a  space  between  the  Ozark  mountains  and  the 
Chippewayan  sands,  and  to  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  lower 
Mississippi. 

We  most  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  region  which  lies  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Apalachian  mountains.  The  eastern  n*ont  of  this  ranfe  is  composed 
of  primitive  rocks,  which  reach  the  sea  as  far  south  as  the  Hudson ;  from 
this  point  they  take  an  inland  course,  and  leave  a  considerable  tract  of  land 
between  them  and  the  ocean  all  the  way  to  the  Mississippi.  On  this  side, 
thete  is  no  appearance  of  any  rocks  of  the  transition  class ;  the  primitive 
terminates  abruptly,  and  is  skirted  through  its  whole  length  by  an  exten- 
siTe  series  of  beds  of  shell-limestone,  marl,  clay,  sand  and  gravel,  consti- 
tuting what  has  been  described  as  the  Atlantic  slope.  This  class  of  strata 
begins  at  Long  island,  and  gradually  widens  in  its  extent  through  the 
nuidle  and  southern  states,  forms  the  T7hole  of  Florida,  and  crossing  the 
Mississippi,  meets  the  secondary  formation  of  that  valley,  and  sends  up  a 
kmgoe  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  sides  of  that  river.  We  may 
2I» 
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Here  notice  one  of  the  most  peculiar  features  of  our  geology.  This  is  th« 
ridge  of  granite  which  forms  the  houndary  between  the  primitive  and 
secondary  regions,  and  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  ancient  line  of  the 
seacoast.  It  commences  in  Georgia  and  extends  as  far  north  as  New 
York,  whence  it  seems  to  pass  into  Long  island  and  under  the  sound  into 
Connecticut. 

The  entire  region  to  the  eastward  of  the  primitive  was  long  considered 
as  alluvial ;  but  it  has  been  found  to  comprehend  secondary,  as  well  as  a 
large  extent  of  tertiary  formations.  Decisive  evidence  of  this  fact  has 
been  furnished  by  the  mvestigations  of  Dr.  Morton  of  Philadelphia.  The 
secondary  strata  are  not,  however,  calcareous,  'but  consist  of  beds  of  sand 
and  clay  analogous  to  the  iron  sand,  green  sand,  and  chalk  marl  or  gait  of 
England.  Dr.  Morton  calls  it  the  ferruginous  sand  formation.  In  Mary- 
land commences  a  vast  deposit  of  sand  and  clay,  extending  along  the  coast 
to  the  Mississippi ;  this  tract  abounds  with  tertiary  fossits,  which  appear 
chiefly  to  belong  to  the  upper  marine  formation  of  Euroj)ean  geologists. 
The  secondary  strata  are  occasionally  met  with  beneath  it,  and  sometimes 
approach  so  near  the  surface  as  to  be  readily  identified  by  their  fossils. 
It  IS  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  beds  of  ferruginous  sand  ex- 
tend nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  Atlantic  frontiers,  of  the  states  south 
of  Lon^  island.  One  of  the  most  abundant  mineral  productions  of  these 
beds  is  lignite,  which  is  found  at  the  deep  cut  of  the  Chesapeak  and  Dela- 
wafe  canal,  in  almost  every  variety,  from  charred  wood  to  well-charac- 
terized jet.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  small  fragments,  and  sometimes  in 
large  masses,  presenting  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees  thirty  feet  in  length 

Though  occurring  largely  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  the  tertiary  formations 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  it ;  they  overlay  the  secondary  strata  to  a 
great  extent  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain  chains.  Of  all  visible  strata, 
marly  clay  is  one  of  the  most  universal ;  it  is  the  common  clay  of  all 
North  America.  In  this  clay,  sulphate  of  magnesia  frequently  occurs,  and 
sometimes  muriate  of  soda.  Bagshot  sand  and  crag  are  next  in  extent 
to  the  marly  clay,  and  generally  overlie  it.  The  plastic  clay  forma- 
tion is  stated  to  appear  very  distinctly  on  the  west  side  of  lake  Charaplain, 
and  at  various  points  from  Martha's  Vineyard  to  the  eastward  of  Long 
island,  to  Florida  and  the  Mississippi.  The  silicious  limestone  of  Georgia 
is  asserted  to  be  decidedly  contemporaneous  with  the  calcaire  sUicieiae  of 
the  Paris  basin.  In  Virginia,  the  marly  or  London  clay  is  found,  and  the 
sands  of  the  upper  marine  formation  are  conceived  to  occur  in  the  same 
state  and  in  Staten  island. 

Of  the  geology  of  the  region  west  of  the  Chippewayan  mountains,  noth- 
ing certain  is  known.  The  chains  which  stretch  nearer  to  the  Pacific  are 
lofty,  and  are  presumed  to  be  primitive.  Mr.  Scrope  represents  the  moun- 
tains which  border  the  Pacific  ocean  as  volcanic. 

From  the  importance  which  fossil  remains  have  recently  assumed  in 
geological  science,  much  interest  is  naturally  attached  to  those  contained 
in  the  strata  of  the  western  world.  It  will  be  long  before  so  vast  a  field 
of  inquiry  is  fully  explored,  and  with  Mr.  Maclure  in  1812,  we  may  still 
Miy  that  it  has  not  yet  been  examined  with  that  accuracy  of  discrimina- 
tion necessary  to  form  just  conclusions.  We  derive  such  knowledge  as 
is  possessed  on  the  subject  from  various  sources.  The  fossib  of  the  transition 
strata  consist  of  the  ancient  coralline  and  encrinital  families,  and  generally 
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resemble  those  of  similar  rocks  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Organic  re- 
mains in  the  coal  formations  are  found  at  Westfield,  Connecticut ;  at  Sun- 
derland, Massachusetts;  and  it  is  said  also  in  some  other  places.  At 
Westfield  they  were  found,  in  exploring  for  coal,  lying  upon  bituminous 
shale. 

The  following  information  is  furnished  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Caleb 
Atwater.  *  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  on  the  waters  of  the 
Muskingum,  I  have  carefully  examined  not  a  few  of  the  fo8.sil  trees  there 
existing.  Among  them  I  noticed  the  following,  viz.  black  oak,  black  wal- 
nut, sycamore  or  button  wood,  white  birch,  sugar  maple,  the  date  or  bread- 
fhiit  tree,  cocoanut-bearing  palm,  the  bamboo  and  the  dogwooii ;  and  I  have 
in  my  possession  the  perfect  impression  of  the  cassia  and  the  tea  leaf. 
Of  ferns,  I  have  beautiful  impressions  of  the  leaves,  and  of  the  bread-fruit 
tree  flowers,  fully  expanded,  fresh,  and  entire.  I  have  specimens  so  per- 
fect, and  so  faithful  to  nature,  as  to  dispel  all  doubts  as  to  what  tht^y  once 
were.  The  larger  trees  are  found  mostly  in  sandstone,  althoiiLfh  the  bark 
of  the  date  tree,  much  flattened,  I  ought  to  say  perfectly  so,  is  tound  in 
^le  covering  coal.  Th«  date  is  a  large  tree,  not  very  tail,  and  having 
numerous  wide-spreading  branches.  Nine  miles  west  of  Zanesville,  the 
body  of  a  bread-fruit  tree,  now  turned  to  sandstone,  may  hi;  seen ;  it  is 
encdy  such  sandstone  as  that  in  which  M.  Brongniart  found  trofiical  plants 
imbedded  in  France.  It  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  mica  in  its 
composition.  The  cassia  was  found  in  such  sandstone  in  tlio  Zanes villa 
canaL  The  bamboo  is  mosdy  impressed  upon  ironstone,  especially  the 
roots,  and  the  trunk  and  leaves  are  found  in  the  micaceous  sandstone.  The 
ironstone  is  sometimes  apparently  made  of  bamboo  leaves,  the  leaves  of 
fero,  and  bamboo  roots.  It  happens  frequently  that  the  trunks  of  small 
troes  and  plants  are  flattened  by  pressure,  and  the  bark  of  them  partially 
tuned  into  coal.  Thus  the  shale  often  contains  a  barkj  now  become  coal, 
and  a  stratum  of  shale  in  succession,  alternately,  for  several  inches  in 
thickness.' 

Some  further  interesting  particulars  respecting  fossil  and  other  remains 
will  be  found  in  the  following  description  of  them  by  Mr.  Atwater,  as 
occonring  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  *  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  in  di^^ging  a 
well  at  Cincinnati,  in  this  state,  an  arrow-head  was  found  more  than  ninety 
feet  below  the  surface.  At  Pickaway  plains,  while  several  persons  were 
digging  a  well  several  years  since,  a  human  skeleton  was  found  seventeen 
feet  six  inches  below  the  surface.  This  skeleton  was  seen  by  several  per- 
sons, and  among  others,  by  Doct.  Daniel  Tumey,  an  eminent  surgeon ; 
they  all  concurred  in  the  belief,  that  it  belonged  to  a  human  being.  Pick- 
away plains  are,  or  rather  were,  a  large  prairie,  before  the  land  was  im- 
proved by  its  present  inhabitants.  This  tract  is  alluvial  to  a  great  depth ; 
greater,  probably,  than  the  earth  has  ever  been  perforated,  certainly  than  it 
ever  has  been  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  surface  of  the  plain  is  at  least 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  highest  freshet  of  the  Scioto  river,  near  which 
it  lies.  On  the  surface  is  a  black  vegetable  mould,  from  three,  to  six,  and 
nine  feet  in  depth  ;  then  we  find  pebbles,  and  shells  imbedded  among  them: 
the  pebbles  are  evidently  rounded  and  smoothed  by  attrition  in  water,  exactly 
■Qch  as  we  now  see  at  the  bottom  of  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes. 

*  I  have  examined  the  spot  where  this  skeleton  was  found,  and  am  per^ 
naded  that  it  was  not  deposited  Uiere  by  the  hand  of  man,  for  there 
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no  marks  of  any  grave,  or  of  any  of  the  works  of  man ;  but  the  earth  ana 
pebbles  appear  to  lie  in  the  very  position  in  which  they  were  depositi'd  by 
the  water.  On  the  north  side  of  a  small  stream,  called  Hargus  creek, 
which  at  this  place  empties  itself  into  the  Scioto,  in  digging  through  a  hill 
composed  of  such  pebbles  as  I  have  described  in  Pickaway  plains,  at  least 
nine  feet  below  the  surface,  several  human  skeletons  were  discovered,  per- 
fect in  every  limb.  These  skeletons  were  promiscuously  scattered  about, 
and  parts  of  skeletons  were  sometimes  found  at  different  depths  below  the 
surface.  This  hill  is  at  least  fifty  feet  above  the  highest  freshets  in  the 
Scioto,  and  is  a  very  ancient  alluvion,  where  every  stratum  of  sand,  clay, 
and  pebbles  has  been  deposited  by  the  waters  of  some  stream.  Other 
s]<;}ills  have  been  taken  out  of  the  same  hill,  by  persons  who,  in  order  to 
make  a  road  through  it,  were  engaged  in  taking  it  away.  These  bones 
are  very  similar  to  those  found  in  our  mounds,  and  probably  belonged  to 
the  same  race  of  men  ;  a  people  short  and  thick,  not  exceeding  generally 
five  feet  in  height,  and  very  possibly  they  were  not  more  than  four  feet  six 
inches.  The  skeletons,  wnen  first  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  are  quite 
perfect,  but  afterwards  moulder  and  fall  into  pieces.  Whether  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  deluge  of  Noah,  or  by  some  other,  I  know  not ;  but 
one  thing  appears  certain,  namely  :  that  water  has  deposited  them  here, 
together  with  the  hill  in  which,  for  so  many  ages,  they  have  reposed. 
Indeed,  this  whole  country  appears  to  have  been  once,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  covered  with  water,  which  has  made  it  one  vast  cemetery 
of  the  beings  of  former  ages.  Fragments  of  antique  pottery,  and  even 
entire  pots  of  coarse  earthen  ware,  have  been  found  likewise  in  the  exca- 
vations of  the  Illinois  salt-works,  at  the  depth  of  eighty  feet  and  more 
from  the  surface.  One  of  these  was  ascertained  to  hold  from  eight  to  ten 
gallons,  and  some  were  alleged  to  be  of  much  greater  capacity.  This  fossil 
pottery  is  stated  not  to  differ  materially  from  diat  which  frequently  occurs 
m  the  mounds  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  aboriginal  Indians.* 

The  largest  and  most  interesting  fossils  of  this  country  are  the  remains 
of  the  mastodon,  an  enormous  creature  of  an  extinct  race,  nearly  allied 
to  the  elephant,  and  long  considered  identical  with  it,  but  now  allotted  to 
a  distinct  genus  under  the  name  of  mastodon.  For  a  minute  and  detailed 
account  of  these  remains,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  valuable  work 
of  Godman.  The  size  of  the  living  animal  may  be  conjectured  when  it 
is  stated,  that  the  head  at  the  posterior  part  is  thirty-two  inches  across,  the 
lower  jaw  two  feet  ten  inches  long,  ana  the  tusks  ten  feet  seven  inches 
long,  and  seven  inches  and  three  fourths  in  diameter  at  the  base.  It  is 
wonderful  to  reflect  that  but  for  the  accidental  preservation  of  a  few  bones, 
we  should  never  have  known  the  existence  of  an  animal  so  huge  in  its 
dimensions,  and  necessarily  of  such  vast  strength  and  power. 

We  know  not  where,  better  than  in  the  present  connection,  to  introduce 
a  circumstance  hitherto  unexplained,  if  not  altogether  inexplicable.  There 
have  been  found,  it  appears  bevond  all  question,  in  naked  limestone  of 
the  elder  secondary  formation,  close  on  the  western  margin  of  the  Missis- 
sippi at  St.  Louis,  the  prints  of  human  feet.  The  prints  are  those  of  a 
man  standing  erect,  with  his  heels  drawn  in,  and  his  toes  turned  outward, 
which  is  the  most  natural  position.  They  are  not  the  impressions  of  feet 
afbcustoraed  to  a  tight  shoe,  the  toes  being  very  much  spread,  and  the  foot 
flattened  in  the  manner  that  happens  to  those  who  have  been  habituated  to 
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got  great  length  of  time  without  shoes.  The  jMrints  are  stnicingly  natu- 
ni,  exhibidDg  every  muscular  impression  and  swell  of  the  heel  and  toes^ 
with  neat  precision  and  faithfulness  to  nature.  The  length  of  each  foot, 
as  indicated  hj  the  prints,  is  ten  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  width  across 
the  spread  of  tne  toes,  four  inches,  which  diminishes  to  two  mches  and  a 
half  at  the  swell  of  the  heels,  indicating,  as  it  is  thought,  a  stature  of  the 
common  size. 

Every  appearance  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  these  impressions 
were  made  at  a  time  when  the  rock  was  soft  enough  to  receive  them  hy 
pressure,  and  that  the  marks  of  feet  are  natural  and  genuine.  '  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  Governor  Cass  and  myself,'  says  Mr.  Schoolcraft, '  formed 
apon  the  spot,  and  there  is  nothing  that  I  have  subsequently  seen  to  alter 
this  view :  on  the  contrary,  there  are  some  corroborating  facts  cafculated  to 
ftrengthen  and  confirm  it.'  At  Herculaneum,  in  the  same  neighborhood* 
similar  marks  have  been  found,  as  well  as  on  some  of  the  spurs  of  the 
Cumberland  mountains,  always  in  similar  limestone.  In  the  latter  case  it 
it  staled  that  the  impressions  are  elongated,  as  of  persons  slipping  ia 
ascending  a  slimj*  steep.  Opinions  are  much  divided  as  to  the  origin  and 
import  of  these  mipressions.  Should  similar  observations  multiply,  im- 
portant inferences  may  perhaps  be  drawn  from  them ;  at  present  it  aeema 
impossible  to  speak  respecting  them  decisively  or  satisfactorily. 

The  following  extraordinary  facts,  respecting  what  may  be  termed  living 
fetsils,  appear  to  be  well  authenticated.  During  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  canal,  while  the  workmen  were  cutting  through  a  ridge  of  gravel,  they 
found  several  hundred  of  live  molluscous  animals.  *  I  have  before  me,' 
ays  Professor  Eaton,  *  several  of  the  sheUs  from  which  the  workmen  took 
the  animals,  fried  and  ate  them.  I  have  received  satisfactory  assurances 
that  the  animals  were  taken  alive  from  the  depth  of  forty-two  feet.'  In  ad- 
dition to  this  discovery  in  diluvial  deposits,  mention  is  made  of  a  similar 
ooe  in  a  much  older  formation.  In  laying  the  foundation  of  a  house  at 
Whitesborough,  the  workmen  had  occasion  to  split  a  large  stone  from  the 
millstone  grit.  '  It  was  perfectly  close-grained  and  compact.  On  opening 
it,  they  discovered  a  black,  or  dark  brown  spherical  mass,  about  three  inches 
io  diameter,  in  a  cavity  which  it  filled.  On  examining  it  particularly,  they 
foond  it  to  be  a  toad,  much  larger  than  the  common  species  and  of  a  darker 
color.  It  was  perfectly  torpid.  It  was  laid  upon  a  stone,  and  soon  began 
to  give  signs  of  life.  In  a  few  hours,  it  would  hop  moderately  on  being 
disturbed.  They  saw  it  in  the  yard,  moving  about  slowly  for  several  days ; 
hot  it  was  not  watched  by  them  any  longer,  and  no  one^observed  its  farther 
movements.  They  laid  one  half  of  the  stone  in  the  wall,  so  that  the  cavity 
may  still  be  seen. 

'The  millstone  grit,'  says  Professor  Eaton,  who  gives  this  account,  *  in 
which  this  toad  was  found,  is  the  oldest  of  the  secondai^  rocks.  It  must 
hare  been  formed  many  3^ears  before  the  deluge.  Was  this  toad  more  than 
foor  thousand  years  old  ?  or  was  it  from  an  egg  introduced,  through  a 
ffliniite  and  unaiscovered  cleavage,  into  this  cavity  or  geode,  made  precisely 
to  fit  the  size  and  form  of  a  toad  ?  I  was  particular  in  my  inquiry,  and 
learned  that  the  whole  stone  was  perfectly  compact,  without  any  open  cleav- 
age which  would  admit  an  egg.  Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  the  mill- 
■tone  nit  is  neither  porous  nor  geodiferous.  If  this  rock  stratum  was  de- 
posited upon  the  toad,  it  must  have  been  m  aqueous,  not  in  igneous  soli»» 
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tion,  and  thelo&d  must  haye  been  full  grown  atthe  time.  Toods&reofli 
found  in  compact,  hard,  gravelly  diluvial  deposits,  in  BttaBtioos  whii 
demoDstrate  tuat  they  roust  have  lived  from  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
think  I  am  warranted  in  saying  this  without  citing  authorities,  as  i(  is 
common  occunence.  Then  vriiy  may  they  not  have  lived  a  few  ceniuri 
longer,  if  we  admit  them  a  life  of  at  least  three  thousand  years !' 

GENERAL  REMARKS  OK  OEOLOOT. 

Oeological  mearcbes  are  nuile  with  mnch  greaxer  &dlity  in  America  than  in  I 
rope,  especisUy  in  the  region  of  the  secoaduy  strata.  The  immense  ezloit  oveririii 
Ih^  can  be  tnced,  the  imdisturbed  condiiiua  id  which  Ihey  arc  foood,  and  their  gei 
ral^  boliioDtal  position,  afford  great  facility  for  eSbrta  of  system  and  geaeralialii 
The  absence  of  the  newest  Qoetz-trap  rocks,  sod  of  the  effects  of  the  violent  convnlsio 
so  Ireqnent  in  the  vicinity  of  this  disputed  formation,  unquestionably  assist  gedopi 
research.  A  second  and  more  efficient  cause  i.i  found  in  the  extent  of  the  cbuiges  tl 
have  been  wroaghi  in  the  diSereot  classes  of  rocks  on  the  European  coat'uieDl  sii 
their  oii^nal  formation,  by  the  effect  of  water,  and  the  continual  action  of  rivers  ve 
ing  deep  beds,  and  exposing  the  subordinate  strata.  Rivers  also  in  Nonh  Amehcabi 
not  generally  cut  so  deep  into  the  different  strata,  either  in  ^e  moantBiDs,  at  dnii 
their  coarse  in  the  level  country,  as  materially  to  derange  the  stiatiQcatioDS.  Brol 
masssa  of  one  formation  covering  the  lops  of  mountains,  whose  foandatiaDS  i 
compoaedof  tocksof  adiffereat  clssa,  seldom  occur.  A  third  cause  of  the  facility 
geological  observation  in  this  ctmtinent  is  fonnd  ia  the  fact  that  the  wbde  coodncnt  c 
of  the  Missisapja  follows  the  arrangement  of  one  great  chain  of  moiuitains.  Eurg 
«o  the  contrary,  is  interaected  by  five  or  six  distinct  ranges,  which  follow  diffentt  la 
of  nratiflealion,  and  fieqiientlj  interrupt  each  other. 

Hie  effect  of  opening  this  new  Add  of  observation  has  been  striking  and  imporit 
It  has  been  to  confoana  every  previoat  effort  at  the  deterrainalioa  and  srrangemeDl 
general  strata.  EoropeangeologistathemselveahaveacknowledgedthatthegeEteralstr 
most  be  detemained  in  America.  The  alisence  of  the  chalk  forcibly  illustratM  th 
the  chalk  being  not  only  a  very  [sominent  feature  in  the  geological  structure  ai  Euro 
bat  the  grand  point  of  divisiaD  between  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formatiaas,  1 
English  oolite  is  not  fonnd  in  this  counlry.  It  Iuls  been  affirmed  by  Professor  Ea 
that  the  old  red  saodslone  is  not  a  general  stratum,  and  even  the  existence  of  primit 
day-slate  it  questioned  ;  while  Mr.  Mscture  informs  us  that  though  the  primitiTe  I 
■nation  contams  all  the  variety  of  rocks  contained  in  the  mountaios  of  Europe, 
neither  thnr  relative  situation  in  the  order  of  succession,  not  their  relative  heights 
the  range  of  mountains,  correspond  with  European  observations.  The  order  of  s 
cession  nom  the  clay.slate  to  the  granite,  as  well  as  the  gradually  diminishing  heii 
of  the  strata,  from  the  granite  through  the  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  hornblende  ro 
down  to  the  clay-slate,  is  so  otten  inverted  and  mixed,  as  to  render  the  anangement 
any  regular  series  impracticable. 

It  is  of  coarse  out  of  the  queationin  these  remarks  to  present  a  detailed  accounl 
the  general  science  of  geology.  For  valuable  and  well-digested  treatises  on  this  s 
ject,  we  refer  to  Cuvier's  nKwy  of  the  Sarth,  and  ZyelTi  Fmc^la  of  Gtelo^.  "i 
volumes  of  Silliman'a  Jonmal,  and  Profeswr  CleaveloDd's  works,  abound  in  impon 
matter  on  the  geology  of  our  continent. 


CHAPTES  XIX.— NATURAL  CURIOSITIES. 


It  is  our  intention  to  collect  under  this  general  head  a  fen  miscelianeoas  ^ 
dncriptions,  that  could  not  hare  been  properly  placed  under  any  other  divi- 
lion.  The  space  that  we  can  devote  to  this  subject  is  small,  and  it  ia  im- 
possible to  enter  into  much  detail.  Among  the  most  admired  and  interest- 
ing natural  curiosities  of  our  country,  are  the  Pictured  Rocks,  of  lake  Su- 
perior, which  have  been  described,  by  an  intelligent  traveller  to  whose  obaer- 
retioD  we  have  been  already  largely  indebted. 

■  The  Pictured  Roda,'  says  tb.  Schoolcraft,  '  are  a  series  of  lofty  bluffs, 
which  continue  for  twelve  miles  along  the  shore,  and  present  some  of  the 


TBOsl  sublime  and  commanding  views  in  nature.  We  had  been  told,  by 
our  Caoadian  guide,  of  the  variety  in  the  color  and  form  of  these  rocks, 
but  were  wholly  unprepared  to  encounter  the  surprising  groups  of  over- 
hanging precipice^  towering  walls,  caverns,  waterfalls,  and  prostrate  ruins, 
n'hicb  are  here  mingled  in  the  moxt  wonderful  disorder,  and  burst  upon  the 
view  in  ever-varying  and  pleasing  succession.  In  order  to  convey  any 
j(i»l  idea  of  their  magnificence,  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  this  part  of 
ihe  shore  consists  of  a  sandstone  rock  of  a  light  gray  color  internally,  and 
deposited  stratum  xuper-stratum  to  the  height  of  three  hundred  feel,  rising 
in  a  perpendicular  wail  from  the  water  and  extending  from  four  to  five 
leagues  in  lergth. 

'This  iDck  is  made  up  of  coarse  grains  of  sand,  united  by  a  calcareous 
cement,  and  occasionally  imbedding  pebbles  of  quartz  and  other  waler- 
wora  fragTients  of  rocks,  but  adhenng  with  a  feeble  force,  and,  where  ex- 
posed to  '  M  weather,  easilv  crushed  Between  the  fingers.  Eztenutllv,  it 
presentf  a  great  variety  of  color,  as  black,  red,  yellow,  brown,  and  white. 
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particDlaHy  along  the  moat  pennanent  parts  of  the  ahoie ;  but  where  nui 
hare  newly  fallen,  its  color  is  a  light  gray.  This  stupendous  wall  of  n 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  waves,  which  are  driven  up  by  every  north  h 
across  the  whole  width  of  lake  Superior,  has  been  partially  prostralw 
several  points,  and  worn  out  into  numerous  bays  and  irregular  indei 
tions.  All  these  front  upon  the  lake,  in  a  line  of  aspiring  promontoi 
which,  at  a  distance,  present  the  lenible  array  of  dilapidatea  balilemi 
and  deEolnle  towers. 

'  Among  many  striking  features,  two  attracted  particular  admiratioE 
the  Cascade  La  Poriaille,  and  the  Doric  Arch.  The  cascade  is  situi 
about  four  miles  beyond  the  commencement  of  the  range  of  bluOs,  and 
the  centre  of  the  most  commanding  part  of  it.  It  consists  of  a  handsi 
stream,  which  is  precipitated  about  seventy  feel  from  the  bluff  into  ibe  1 
at  one  leap.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  rainbow,  rising  from  the  lake,  to  the 
of  the  precipice.  We  passed  near  the  point  of  its  fall  upon  the  snrfact 
the  lake,  ana  could  have  gone,  unwetted,  between  it  and  the  rocks,  as  i 
thrown  a  considerable  distance  into  the  lake. 

'The  Doric  Rock  is  an  isolated  mass  of  sandstone,  consisting  of  I 
natural  pillars,  supporting  a  stratum  or  entablature  of  the  same  maMi 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  work -of  art.  On  the  top  of  this 
tablalure  rests  a  stratum  of  allurial  soil,  covered  with  a  handsome  gro 
of  pine  and  spruce  trees,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  fifty  or  sixty  fee 
height.  To  add  to  (he  factitious  appearance  of  the  scene,  that  part  of 
entablature  included  between  the  pillars  is  excavated  in  the  form  ofao 
mon  arch,  giving  it  very  much  [he  appeaiance  of  a  vaulted  passage  i 
the  court  yard  of  some  massy  pile  of  antiquated  buildings.  A  little  to 
west  of  this  rock,  ihe  Miner's  river  enters  the  lake  by  a  winding  chao 
overshadowed  with  trees,  and  intersected  by  a  succession  of  small  rapi 

Mineralized  Tree. — About  half  a  mile  from  ihe  village  of  Chittenii 
in  New  York,  a  fossil  or  mincruiiMd  tree  was  some  years  ago  discovei 
It  lies  at  the  base  of  tbe  Conasewago  mountains,  within  a  few  yards  ( 
branch  of  the  Erie  canal,  which  runs  up  to  the  village.  The  tree  appi 
to  have  been  blown  down  or  broken  off;  there  are  eight  or  ten  feet  of  sti 
remaining,  iviih  some  part  of  the  large  end  near  ihe  root;  the  stum] 
about  three  feet  in  diameter,  the  bark,  the  Sbrous  texture  of  the  wood : 
two  or  three  knots  are  very  obvious ;  there  is  a  substance  very  much 
sembling  veins  disseminated  through  what  seems  to  have  once  been 
sap  vessels  of  the  tree.  The  lower  part  of  the  root  is  imbedded  in  the  t 
where  it  probably  once  grew.  Vast  quantities  of  mineralised  wood,  b 
in  small  and  large  masses,  are  scattered  in  ali  directions  around  this  stun 
fragments  which  from  their  loose  and  porous  texture,  seem  to  have  h 
petrifiad,  after  the  wood  began  to  decay.  Indeed  so  numerous  are  th 
fragments,  that  aimosi  ever}'  stone  in  this  vicinity  appears  to  have  b 
once  a  living  plant.* 

Tke  DeviTt  Diving  Hole. — About  four  miles  below  the  ftlls  of  Niagi 
on  the  American  side,  is  a  very  curious  place  called  the  Devil's  Div 
Hole,  which  is  nearly  one  hnndi«d  feet  deep ;  tbe  edge  of  it  is  so  very  n 
the  Toad  that  they  have  taken  the  precaution  to  cut  down  some  trees 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  harricado,  in  order  to  prevent  cattle  or  stranger*  li 

*SiUiiiiaji's  Jounul. 
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falliflg  into  it  This  hole,  as  it  is  called,  is,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
narrow  extremity  of  a  considerable  ravine,  which  has,  at  some  remote  pe« 
nod,  been  formed  in  the  rock ;  it  shelves  off  as  it  descends  towards  the 
nrer,  and  is  in  length  about  two  hundred  yards  from  t)ie  road  to  the  river. 
The  top  is  so  overgrown  with  bushes  that  a  hasty  view  would  induce  many 
to  sappose  it  to  be  really  a  hole ;  but  a  closer  examination  soon  leads  their 
eje  along  the  windings  of  its  courses,  and  discovers  a  very  considerable 
breadtb  at  no  great  distance.  A  hemlock  tree,  firmly  rooted  at  the  bottom, 
stretches  its  top  almost  to  the  surface,  and  is  so  conveniently  fitted  to  the 
hole  or  opening,  that  you  have  only  to  descend  five  or  six  feet,  when  its 
branches  afibrd  you  a  safe  and  easy  step-ladder  quite  to  the  bottom,  where 
joa  will  find  a  copious  spring  of  excellent  water. 

An  occurrence  is  traditionally  described  as  having  taken  place  at  this 
fipoi  during  the  French  war,  the  circumstances  of  which  were  as  follows  :— 
A  British  detachment,  being  pursued  by  a  superior  French  force,  were  so 
hemmed  in  that  their  retreat  to  the  road  was  cut  off,  and  their  escape  eflfec- 
tnally  prevented  by  this  ravine.  Seeing  their  situation  irretrievable,  they 
hid  down  their  arms,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Not- 
withstanding this  surrender,  the  French -rushed  upon  them  with  charged 
layonets  and  precipitated  the  w^ole  party  down  this  precipice.  Here  they 
perished  with  the  exception  of  a  single  soldier,  who  was  preserved  by  fall- 
iog  on  some  of  his  comrades. 

Natural  Bridge. — This  wonderful  bridge  is  considered  by  many  the 
greatest  natural  curiosity  in  this  country.  It  has  never  been  descrifcled  so 
well  as  by  Mr.  Jefierson,  and  though  his  account  of  it  has  been  so  fie- 
qaently  reprinted,  we  have  thought  best  to  adopt  it. 

'  The  I>^tural  Bridget  the  most  sublime  of  nature's  works,  is  on  the 
ascent  of  a  hill,  which  seems  to  have  been  cloven  through  its  length  by 
some  great  convulsion.  The  fissure  just  at  the  bridge  is  by  some  admea- 
nrements  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  deep,  by  others  only  two  hundred 
and  five.  It  is  about  forty-five  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  ninety  feet  at 
the  top :  this  of  course  determines  the  length  of  the  bridge  and  its  height 
from  die  water.  Its  breadth  in  the  middle  is  about  sixty  feet,  but  more  at 
the  ends,  and  the  thickness  of  the  mass  at  the  summit  of  the  arch,  about 
forty  teeU  A  part  of  this  thickness  is  constituted  by  a  coat  of  earth,  which 
frives  growth  to  many  large  trees.  The  residue,  with  the'  hill  on  both  sides* 
is  one  solid  rock  of  limestone.  * 

'  The  arch  approaches  the  serol-ellijptical  form,  but  the  larger  axis  of  the 
ellipsis,  which  would  be  the  chord  of  the  arch,  is  many  times  longer  than 
the  transverse.  Though  the  sides  of  this  bridge  are  provided,  in  some 
parts,  with  a  parapet  of  fixed  rocks,  yet  few  men  have  resolution  to  walk 
to  them  and  look  over  into  the  abyss.  You  involuntarily  fall  on  your  hands 
and  feet,  creep  to  the  parapet,  and  peep  over  it.  Looking  down  from  this 
heiriit  about  a  minute,  gave  me  a  violent  headache. 

*  If  the  view  from  the  top  be  painful  and  intolerable,  that  from  below  is 
<lelightful  in  an  equal  extreme.  It  is  impossible  for  the  emotions  arising 
oat  of  the  sublime  to  be  felt  beyond  what  they  are  here,  so  beautiftd  an 
arch,  so  elevated,  so  light,  and  springing,  as  it  were,  up  to  heaven,  the 
nptope  of  the  spectator  is  really  indescribable  ! 

'  Tile  fissure  continuing  narrow,  deep,  and  straight  for  a  considerable 
<Hstance  above  and  below  the  bridge,  opens  a  short  but  very  pleasing  view 
22 
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North  mountain  on  one  aide,  and  ihe  Blue  ridge  on  the  other,  at  t 
:e  each  of*  them  of  about  five  miles.  This  bridge  is  in  the  coun 
:kbridge,  to  nhich  it  has  given  name,  and  affords  a  puMic  and  coi 
IS  paRsage  over  a  valley,  which  cannot  be  crossed  elsewhere  for 
^raole  distance.  The  stream  passing  under  it  is  caUed  Cedar  cret 
water  of  James  river,  aod  sufficient  in  the  driest  seasons  to  (nn: 
■ill,  though  its  fountain  is  not  more  than  two  miles  above.' 
description  which  follows  ia  from  another  writer.  'As  we  sto 
this  beautiful  arch,  we  saw  the  place  where  visitors  have  often  tak 
ins  to  engrave  their  names  upon  the  rock.  Here  Washington  climb 
■nty-five  feet  and  carved  his  own  name,  where  it  still  remains.  Soi 
g  to  immortalize  their  names  have  engraved  ihem  deep  and  lar| 
others  have  tried  to  climb  up  and  insert  them  high  in  this  book 

;w  years  since,  a  young  man,  being  ambitious  to  place  his  name  abc 
ers,  came  very  near  losing  his  life  in  the  attempt.  After  mu 
:,  he  climbed  up  as  high  as  possible,  but  found  that  the  person  w 
ifore  occupied  his  place  was  taller  than  himself,  and  consequen 
Bced  his  name  above  his  reach.     But  he  was  not  thus  to  be  discoi 

He  opened  a  large  jackniie,  and  in  the  soft  limestone  began 
ices  for  his  hands  and  feel.  With  much  patience  and  industry 
d  his  way  upwards,  and  succeeded  in  carving  his  name  higher  th 
jst  ambitious  httd  done  before  him. 

!  could  now  triumph ;  hut  his  triumph  was  short,  for  he  was  plac 
h  a  situation  that  it  was  impossible  to  descend  unless  he  fell  up 
gged  rocks  beneath  htm.  There  was  no  hotise  near,  from  which  I 
.nions  coold  get  assistance.  He  could  not  remain  in  that  conditii 
rhat  was  worse,  his  friends  were  too  much  frightened  to  do  anj'  thi 
t  relief.  They  looked  upon  him  as  already  dead,  expecting  evt 
Qt  to  see  him  precipitated  upon  the  rocks  below  and  dashed  to  piec 
)  with  himself.  He  determined  to  ascend.  Accordingly  he  pli 
If  with  his  knife,  catting  places  for  his  hands  and  feet,  and  gradua 
led  with  incredible  labor.  He  eierted  every  muscle.  His  life  n 
*e,  and  all  the  terrors  of  death  rose  before  him.  He  dared  not  lo 
vards  lest  hi;  head  should  become  dizzy,  and  perhaps  on  this  circu 
1  his  life  depended. 
B  companions  stood  at  the  iJb  of  the  rock  exhorting  and  encouragi 

His  strength  was  almost  exhausted  ;  but  a  bare  possibility  of  savi 
e  still  remained,  and  hope,  the  last  friend  of  the  distressed,  had  i 
rsaken  him.  His  course  upwards  was  rather  oblimie,  than  perpt 
r.  His  most  critical  moment  had  now  arrived.  He  had  ascend 
lerably  more  than  two  hundred  feet,  and  had  still  further  to  ri 

he  felt  himself  fast  growing  weak.  He  now  made  his  last  eS< 
succeeded.  He  had  cut  his  way  not  far  from  two  hundred  and  fi' 
■om  the  water,  in  a  course  almost  perpendicular ;  and  in  a  little  h 
wo  hours,  his  anxious  companions  reached  him  a  pole  from  the  H 
rew  him  up.  They  received  him  with  shouts  of  joy  ;  but  he  hi 
ras  completely  exhausted.  He  immediately  fainted  away  on  reac 
«  spot,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  recovered. 
was  interesting  to  see  the  path  op  these  awful  rocks,  and  to  follow 
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imagination  this  bold  youth  as  he  thus  saved  his  life.  His  name  stands 
far  above  all  the  rest,  a  monument  of  hardihood,  of  rashness  and  of 
folly/ 

Natural  Stone  Walls. — On  the  Missouri,  at  the  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  Great  Falls,  are  the  natural  stone  walls  which 
have  thus  bisen  described  by  Lewis  and  Clarke : 

'  We  came  to  a  high  wall  of  black  rock  rising  from  the  water's  edge  on 
the  south,  above  the  clifis  of  the  river :  this  continued  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  high  open  plain,  till  three  miles  further  a 
second  wall,  two  hundred  feet  high,  rose  on  the  same  side.  Three  miles 
farther,  another  wall  of  the  same  kind,'  about  two  hundred  feet  high  and 
twelve  thick,  appeared  to  the  north.  These  hills  and  river  cliffs  exhibit 
a  most  extraordinary  and  romantic  appearance.  They  rise  in  most  places 
nearly  perpendicularly  from  the  water  to  the  height  of  between  two  and 
three  hundred  feet,  and  are  formed  of  very  white  sandstone,  so  soft  as  to 
yield  readily  to  the  impression  of  the  water,  in  the  upper  part  of  which 
be  imbedded  two  or  three  horizontal  strata  of  white  freestone  insensible 
to  the  rain,  and  on  the  top  is  a  dark  rich  loam,  which  forms  a  gradually 
ascending  plain,  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  extent,  when  the  hilb 
again  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of  about  three  hundred  feet  more. 

*  In  trickling  down  the  clif&,  the  water  has  worn  the  soft  sandstone  into 
a  thousand  grotesque  figures,  among  which,  with  a  little  fancy,  may  be 
discerned  elegant  ranges  of  freestone  buildings,  with  columns  variously 
sculptured,  and  supporting  long  and  elegant  galleries,  while  the  parapets 
are  adorned  with  statuary.  On  a  nearer  approach,  they  represent  every 
form  of  elegant  ruins ;  columns,  some  with  pedestals  and  capitals  entire, 
others  mutilated  and  prostrate ;  and  some  rising  pyramidically  over  each 
other  till  they  terminate  in  a  sharp  point.  These  are  varied  by  niches, 
alcoves,  and  the  customary  appearances  of  desolated  magnificence.  The 
illusion  is  increased  by  the  number  of  martins  that  have  built  their  globu- 
lar nests  in  the  niches,  and  hover  over  these  columns;  as  in  our  country 
they  are  accustomed  to  frequent  large  stone  structures. 

*As  we  advance,  there  seems  no  end  to  the  visionary  enchantment  that 
surrounds  us.  In  the  midst  of  this  fantastic  scenery  are  vast  ranges  of 
walls,  which  seem  the  productions  of  art,  so  regular  is  the  workmanship. 
They  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  river,  sometimes  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  feet,  varying  in  thickness  from  one  to  twelve  feet,  being  equally 
hroad  at  the  top  as  below.  The  stones  of  which  they  are  formed,  are 
black,  thick,  and  durable,  and  composed  of  a  large  portion  of  earth,  inter- 
mixed and  cemented  with  a  small  quantity  of  sand,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  talc  or  quartz. 

*  These  stones  are  almost  invariably  regular  parallelopipeds  of  unequal 
sizes  in  the  wall,  but  equally  deep,  and  laid  regularly  in  ranges  over  each 
other  like  bricks,  each  breaking  and  covering  the  interstice  of  the  two  on 
which  it  rests.  But  though  the  perpendicular  interstice  is  destroyed,  the 
horizontal  one  extends  entirely  through  the  work.  The  stones,  too,  are 
proportioned  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall  in  which  they  are  employed, 
bping  largest  in  the  thickest  walls.  The  thinner  walls  are  composed  of  a 
single  depth  of  the  parallelopiped,  while  the  thicker  ones  consist  of  two  or 
tnore  depths.     These  walls  pass  the  river  at  several  places,  rising  from  the 
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edge  much  above  the  Handstone  bluffs,  which  ihey  seem  to  pet 
.hence  they  cross  in  a  straight  line,  on  eitbei  side  of  the  Tiver,  I 
over  which  they  tower  to  ihe  height  of  from  ten  to  seyeoty  fe 
ay  lose  themselves  in  the  second  range  of  hills.  Sometimes  th' 
allel  in  several  ranges  near  each  other ;  sometimes  intersect  e» 
.  right  angles,  and  have  ihe  appearance  of  walla  of  ancient  hous 
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lAPTER  1.— POLITICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS. 

United  Statks.  The  teniloiy  of  the  Uoiled  States  extends  from  twentjr- 
i  to  fifbr-four  degrees  nonb  latitude,  and  from  aixty-six  degries  forty-nine 
nniM  to  one  hundred  snd  twenty-Gve  degrees  west  longitude  ;  compiis- 
;  one  million  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  three  hundred  &nd 
ceo  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Russia  and  British  America ; 
It  by  ihe  Atlantic  and  British  America  )  soutb  by  the  Atlantic,  the  gulf 
d  territory  of  Mexico,  and  west  by  Mexico,  Texas,  and  the  Pacific  ooean. 
lis  exlent  of  country  is  divided  into  iweniy-six  stales,  six  territories, 
1  the  district  of  Columbia.  The  states  are  familiarly  classed  nnder  the 
litem  or  New  England,  the  Middle,  the  Southern,  and  the  Weslem 
its.  The  first  division  comprehends  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
uuchusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  j  the  second.  New  York, 
iw  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland  ;  the  third,  Virginia, 
nth  uid  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana ; 
:  fourth,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Arkan- 
I  ind  Missouri.  The  territories  are  Florida,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
liana,  and  Oregon.  There  are  no  territorial  governments  in  the  Missou- 
lad  Oregon  territories.  The  whole  extent  of  inhabited  country  includes 
ire  than  eight  hundred  thousand  square  miles  ;  and  the  whole  population 
Mvenleen  million  sixty-eight  thousand  one  htmdred  and  twelve. 

1.  JJEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

Jfime.— This  staM  is  bounded  north  and  north-west  by  Lower  Canada ; 
It  by  New  Brunswick  ;  west  by  New  Hampshire,  and  south  by  the  Atlan- 
ocean.  The  north-eastern  boundary  is  yet  in  dispute.  Maine  is  divi- 
i  into  1 B  connlies.*  The  towns  are  about  four  hundred  in  number  ;  An- 
na is  the  capital.  The  other  principal  towns  are  Portland,  Brunswick, 
ih,  Wiscasset,    Bangor,    Castine,    H&lloweU,    York,     Saco,    Kenne- 
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bank,  Eastporl,  Hacbias,  Belfast,  Gardiner,  and  Waterrille.  The  clii 
ri*«ra  are  the  Saco,  Penobscot,  Androscoggin,  Kennebec,  Walloostookai 
AUagaafa,  head  streaniB  of  the  St.  John,  and  the  St.  Croix.  Amon?  i 
moontains  are  Bold,  Ebeeme,  Spencer  and  Katahdio.  The  lakes  are  Moo: 
head,  Umbagog,  Chesuncook,  and  Sebago.  Mount  Desert  is  the  lai^st 
the  islands  widi  which  the  coast  is  strewn.  The  bays  are  Portland,  Pas 
maquoddy,  Casco  and  Penobscot.  Population,  five  hundred  and  one  tbo 
Band  seven  himdied  and  ninety-three. 

JV«o  Hampihire  is  situated  between  forty-two  degrees  forty-one  minnti 
and  forty-five  degrees  eleven  minutea  north  latitude,  and  between  seven 
degrees  forty  minutes,  and  seventy-two  degrees  twenty-three  mioal 
west  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lower  Canada ;  south 
Massachusetts;  east  by  Maine  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  west  bv  Co 
necticut  river,  which  separates  it  from  Vermont.  Its  extreme  lengtii  frc 
north  to  Bouth,  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  miles  ;  and  its  greati 
breadth  from  east  to  west,  ninety  miles  ;  containing  an  area  of  nine  the 
Mnd  four  hundred  and  ninety-one  miles.  This  stale  is  divided  into  t 
counties.  Portsmouth  is  the  largest  town,  but  Concord  is  the  seat  of  go 
emmeot.  The  number  of  towns  in  the  state  is  two  hundred  and  3 
and  besides  those  mentioned  the  principal  are  Dover,  Exeter,  Amher 
Hanover  and  Haverhill.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Connecticut,  Mer 
mac,  and  PJBcataqua;  the  mountains  are  the  Monadnock,  Sunapc 
Kearsarge,  Carr's,  and  Moosehillock.  The  White  mountains  are  the  m< 
elevated  in  this  state,  and  the  highest  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  lak 
are  Winnipiseogee,  Squam,  Ossipee,  Newfound,  Spafford's,  and  Conner 
cut ;  Uml»gog  lies  partly  in  this  state,  and  partly  in  Maine.  The  po 
nlalion  by  the  last  census  vrus  two  hundred  eighty-four  thousand  fi 
hundred  and  seventy-four. 

Vermont  ia  bounded  on  (he  west  by  lake  Cbamplain  and  New  Yorl 
south  by  Massachusetts;  east  by  the  Connecticut  nver,and  north  by  Low 
Canada.  It  is  situated  between  forty-two  degrees  forty-four  minutes,  ai 
forty-five  degrees  north  latitude ;  and  between  seventy-one  degrees  thirt 
three  minutes,  and  seventy-three  degrees  twenty-six  minutes  west  lonj 
tude.  It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  miles  in  length  ;  its  breadth 
ninety  miles  on  the  north  line,  and  forty  on  the  south.  It  is  divided  in 
thirteen  counties,  and  two  haudred  and  forty-five  towns.  None  of  tl 
towns  are  very  large.  Monlpelier  ia  the  seat  of  government.  Among  t! 
chief  towns  are  Middlebary,  Bennington,  MontpeTier,  Brattleboro',  Burlin 
ton,  and  Wndsor.  The  rivers,  all  of  which  are  amall,  are  LamoiL 
Onion,  Otter,  White,  and  Miasieque ;  the  west  bank  of  the  Connectic 
forma  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state.  The  mountains  are  Ascutne 
Killington's  Peak,  Camel's  Rump,  and  Mansfield,  peaks  of  the  Qiceotoou 
tains.  The  population  in  1840  was  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  ibousai 
nine  hundred  and  forty-ei^hl. 

MauadnaetU  ia  boundedeaat  by  the  Atlantic;  west  by  New  York;  nor 
hy  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and  south  by  Connecticut,  Khode  lalai 
and  the.  Atlantic.  It  lies  between  forty-one  degrees  fifteen  minutes  ai 
forty-two  degrees  fifty-four  minutes  north  latitude  ;  and  between  siity-nii 
degrees  fifty-four  minutes  and  seventy-three  degrees  thirty  minutes  wc 
lo^tude.     It  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  long  from  east  to  w«s 
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id  niiMty-BUC  milea  broad  from  north  to  south.  Its  ana  ineludea  sevfi 
ausand  and  eight  huodred  square  mileB.  The  liTCTs  are  Connectica 
enimac,  Charres,  Concord,  Blaclutone,  Miller's,  Chickopee,  Deerfieli 
eslfield  and  Housatonic.  The  mountains  are  Saddle  mountain,  TiLf 
DDuc,  Holyoke,  Tom  and  Wachuset.  This  state  is  divided  into  fourtee 
uniiea  and  three  hundred  and  seven  Mwns.  Boston  is  the  capital.  Salei 
d  New  Bedford  are  next  in  size  and  importance ;  Lowell,  Tauntoi 
iringfield,  and  Waltham  are  exlensively  engaged  in  manufactures ;  Nai 
:ket,  Newburyport,  Plymouth  and  Marbtehead  are  fishing  and  commei 
J  ports.  Worcester,  Northamplon,  and  Piltsfield  are  pleasant  inlan 
ns.  The  population  in  1840  was  seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thoi 
sd  six  hundrea  and  ninety-nine. 

Connecticut  is  bounded  north  by  Massachusetta ;  east  by  Rhode  Island 
aik  by  Long  Island  sound,  and  west  by  New  York.  It  lies  betwee 
ly-one  degrees  and  forty-two  degrees  two  minutes  north  latitude ;  an 
iiireen  serenty-one  degrees  twenty  minutes  and  sevenly-three  degree 
ttta  minutes  west  longitude.  Its  length  is  eighiy-eight  miles,  and  il 
ersge  breadth  about  fifty-three  ;  its  area  is  four  thousand  eight  hundre 
d  twenty-eight  miles.  It  is  divided  into  eight  counties.  Hartford,  Nei 
iTen,  Hiddletown,  New  London,  Norwich  and  Bridgeport  are  incorpors 
deities;  Danbury,  Guilford,  Kiliingwor^,  Newtown,  Stamford,  Slov 
^Umi  and  Waierbury  are  boroughs.  Hartford  and  New  Haven  are  th 
■13  of  the  state  government ;  and  the  legislature  holds  its  sessions  altei 
iiely  It  the  two  places.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Connecticut,  Houss 
[lie,  Thames,  Farmington  and  Naugatuck.  The  Greatest  elevations  ar 
coDlinaaiion  of  the  Green  mountains.  The  population  of  this  state  i 
ne  himdred  and  ten  thousand  and  fifleea. 

BMe  hiand  is  bounded  west  by  Connecticut ;  south  by  the  Atlanti 
nn;  north  and  east  by  Massachusetts.  Il  lies  between  iorty-ODe  an' 
rty-iiro  degrees  north  latitude  ;  and  between  seveuty-oae  degrees  eigb 
inuies  and  seventy-one  degrees  fifty-iwo  minutes  west  longitude.  Th 
erage  length  of  the  state  from  north  to  south  is  about  forty-two  miles 
mean  breadth  about  twenty-nine  miles  ;  its  whole  area,  including  Nam 
nset  bay,  comprises  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  milei 
contains  five  counties,  and  thirty-one  towns.  Providence  is  the  capita 
d  iti  population  and  wealth  the  second  town  in  New  England.  Nen 
ft,  Bristol,  Pawtucket  and  Warwick  are  the  other  chief  towns.  Fan 
cket  is  the  only  river  of  any  importance ;  the  Pawtuxet  is  also  the  ses 
a  number  of  manufactories.  The  islands  are  Rhode  Island,  Conanicu: 
radence  and  Block.  Narraganset  bay  extends  moro  than  thirty  mile 
lo  the  state.  The  population  is  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  eigt 
ndred  and  thirty. 

n.  MIDDLE  9TATBS. 

JVcw  York  is  bounded  east  by  Vermont,  Massachasetta  and  Connecticut 
fth  by  lake  Ontario  and  the  river  St,  Lawrence  ;  west  bv  Pennsylvs 
a,  lake  Erie  and  Niagara  river;  south  by  New  Jersey  and  rennsylvanie 
I  leogih  is  three  hunihed  and  forty,  it>  breadth  three  hundred  and  fou 
ilesi  and,  including  Long  ialand,  it  coolains  forty-six  thousand  an 
34  23 
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ly-five  square  miles.  It  it  comprised  between  forty  degrees  ihi 
lies  and  forty-five  degrees  noiili  latitude  i  and  between  seveniy-th 
ees  and  seventy-nine  degrees  fifly-five  minuteB  west  longitude.  Ii 
led  into  eight  districts,  which  are  subdivided  into  fifty-six  counti 
re  are  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  towns  and  cities.  The  populai 
,42S,yjl.  New  York  city  it  the  largest  in  the  western  wor 
ny  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  second  city  in  the  state.  Bro 
Troy,  Hudson,  Poughkeepsie,  Newburffh,  Calskill,  Plattsburgh,  Roch 
nd  Quffalo  are  alt  important  towns.  The  mounlains  are  the  Peruvi 
kill  and  Shawangunk.  The  Hudson,  Mohawk,  Gennessee,  Bla 
egaichie  and  Susquehannah  are  the  chief  rivers.  The  lakes  are  < 
,  Champlain,  George,  Oneida,  Skeneateles,  Owasco,  C^'uga,  Senc 
ked,  Canandaigua,  and  Chatauque.  The  islands  are  Long,  Sbeli 
id  and  Manhattan.  The  bay  of  New  York  is  the  only  large  harb 
:  are  several  harbors  on  lake  Ontario. 

3D  Jersey  is  bounded  north  by  New  Yoric  and  the  Atlantic ;  toaih 
Atlantic  ;  west  by  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  Its  length  it  one  hi 
and  sixty-three,  its  breadth  fiiiy-two  miles  ;  its  area  in  square  mile 
1  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety.  It  lies  between  thirty-eigbi 
1  seventeett  minutes  and  forty-one  degrees  twenty-one  minutes  no 
ide  ;  and  seventy-five  degrees  thirty  minutes  and  seventy-three  degr 
three  minutes  west  longitude.  The  stale isdividedinio  fourteen coi 
Trenton  is  the  seat  of  government.  The  other  principal  towns : 
ark,  Paterson,  Hackensack,  Morristown,  Newton,  Perth  Amboy,  E 
e  and  Eiizabelhtowo.  The  chief  rivers  are  Second,  Hackensack,  P 
ind  Raritan.  Rsritan  bay  is  a  spacious  estuary,  on  the  eastern  cot 
ling  ready  access  at  all  seasons  to  Perth  Amboy,  the  chiefseapon  to 
e  state.  The  population  of  New  Jersey  is  three  hundred  and  sevi 
rae  thousand  three  hundred  and  six. 

mnsyivania  is  bounded  on  thenorthby  New  York,  and  the  north-west 
Eric  ;  on  the  east  by  the  river  Delaware  which  divides  it  fromNi 
:  and  New  Jersey  ;  on  the  south  by  Virginia,  Maryland  and  a  sm 
>n  of  Delaware  ;  on  the  west  by  Virginia  and  Ohio.  It  lies  belwe 
r-nine  degrees  forty-three  minutes  and  forty-two  degrees  north  latitud 
)etween  seventy-four  degrees  and  eighty  degrees  forty  minutes  wi 
tude.  It  is  divided  into  the  eastern  and  the  western  districts ;  ct 
)g  fifty-two  counties,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  townships.  T 
latiori  of  the  state  is  one  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty-foiu  the 
anil  thirty-three.  Harrlsburg  is  the  seat  of  govemmei 
delpliia  is  the  chief  city,  and  the  seifond  in  the  union.  Pittsbui 
ing.  Lancaster,  Eaaton  and  Bethlehem  are  large  towns.  The  rive 
is  hiiitc  are  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  Tioga  and  Monongabel 
mountains  are  the  South,  Kittatby,  Sideling,  Ragged,  Great  Warri< 
Will^.  Alleghany,  Laurel  and  Cheanut  ridges. 
iawuni  is  bounded  south  and  we;t  by  Maryland ;  east  by  the  oce 
Delii\v;ire  river  and  bay,  and  north  by  Pennsylvania.  Its  greali 
I  is  uvi.nty-three  miles,  and  its  length  ninety-t\To  miles;  it  is  t 
lest  state  in  the  union  with  the  exception  of  Rhode  island.  It 
iriscd  uiihin  thirty-eight  degrees  twenty-nine  minutes  and  thirty-ai. 
ies  luKy-seven  minutes  north  latitude;  and  within  sevenlyfour d 
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vt$  fifty-sir  minutes  and  seventy-fiTe  degrees  forty  minutes  west  longi- 
de.     Delaw&re  is  divided  into  three  counties,  which  are  subdivided  ioto 


Lty-rour  hundreds.  Dover  is  the  capital;  the  other  principal  tc 
'ilmington  and  Newcastle.  Brandywine  and  Chrisliana  creeks  are  the 
ily  iiresms  ;  Delaware  bay  forms  a  large  part  of  the  eastern  boundary. 
he  population  is  seventy-eight  thouaand  and  eighty-five. 
Maryland  ia  bounded  south  and  west  by  Virginia ;  east  by  Delaware 
id  the  ocean  ;  north  by  Pennsylvania.  It  is  divided  into  nineteen  coun- 
■9.  Annapolis  is  (he  seat  of  government.  Baltimore  is  the  third  com- 
ettiai  city  in  the  union  ;  the  other  important  towns  are  FredericktowD 
id  Hagerstown.  The  rivers  are  the  Potomac,  Susquehanna,  Patapsco, 
!Tem  and  Fatuxent.  The  northern  half  of  Chesapeak  bay  is  com 
JKd  in  this  state,  including  many  small  islands.  Maryland  lies  between 
irty-«i^t  degrees  and  thirty-nine  degrees  forty-four  minutes  north  lati 
de;  and  between  seventy-five  degrees  ten  minutes  and  seventy-nine  de- 
ees  twenty  minutes  west  longitude.  It  contains  thirteen  thousand  nine 
ladred  and  fifty  square  milee.  Its  population  is  foor  hundred  and  sixty- 
ne  thouaand  two  himdred  and  thirty-two. 

m.  SOUTHERN  STATEa 

Virginia  is  bounded  south  by  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee ;  north  by 
hio,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland ;  east  by  Maryland  and  the  Atlantic  ; 
id  west  by  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  It  lies  between  thirty-six  degrees  forty 
ioates  and  forty  degrees  forty-three  minutes  north  latitude  ;  and  seventy- 
't  degrees  twenty-five  minutes  and  eighty-three  degrees  forty  minutea 
?st  longitude.  Its  mean  length  from  east  to  west  is  three  hundred  and 
b-five  miles  ;  its  mean  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  one  hundred  and 
^ty-Gve  miles.  It  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  sixteen  counties, 
ij  of  which  are  situated  on  the  west,  and  sizty-aix  on  the  east  of  the 
Ine  ridge.  Richmond  is  the  capital.  The  other  principal  towns  arti 
oriolk,  Petersburg,  Fredericksburg,  Lynchburg,  Wheeling,  Winchester, 
lepardstown,  Staunton,  Martensburg,  Lexington,  Fincastle,  Williams* 
irg  and  Charlottesville.'  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Potomac,  Shenandoah, 
kppahanock,  York  and  James ;  these  empty  into  the  Chesemeak  bay,  and 
ber  streams  intersect  different  portions  of  the  country.  Tne  mountains 
e  nnges  of  the  Apalachian  chain  ;  the  Alleghany  ridge  is  continued  from 
mnsylvania ;  the  other  ridges  are  Greenbriar,  North  mountain.  Broad 
raotain.  Back  Bone,  Jackson  gver  mountain.  Iron  mountain  and  Great 
at  Top.  The  highest  summits  are  the  Peaks  of  Otter  in  the  Alleghany 
Ige.  The  population  of  Virginia  is  one  million  two  hundred  and  thir^- 
Qe  ihotuand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

Nmih  CaroliTut  is  bounded  west  by  Tennessee  ;  south  by  South  Caro- 
ls and  the  ocean  ;  eastby  the  ocean  ;  and  north  by  Virginia.  It  contains 
rty-three  thousand  and  eight  hundred  square  milesvj  extending  from 
iitj-three  degrees  filW  minutes  to  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  north 
aiude  ;  and  s»venty-five  degrees  forty-five  minutes  to  eignty-four  degrees 
»i  longitude.    It  ia  divided  into  sixty-seven  counties.     Raleigh  is  the  seat 

government;  Tfewbem  is  the  largest  town.  The  other  towns  of  im* 
Ttanc^  are  Fayetteville  and  Wilmingloh.  The  rivers  are  the  R(9uioke, 
tiowin,  Pamlico,  .Cape  Fear  and  Yadkin ;  the  mountitins,  Iron,  Baldi 
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jty.  The  RoundB  aie  Albemarle  and  Pamlico;  the  coast  is  sLir 
I  islands.  The  population  is  seTen  hundred  and  fifty-three  thi 
IT  hundred  and  nineteen. 

I  Carolina  is  bounded  south  and  west  by  Georgia ;  easi  by  1 
,  and  north  by  North  Carolina.  It  is  two  hundred  miles  long  a 
dtea  and  Iwenly-five  broad  ;  lying  between  thirty-Iwo  degrees  a 
re  degrees  eight  minutes  north  latitude  ;  and  seventy-eight  degn 
'our  minutes  and  eighty-lhree  degrees  thirty  minutes  wesi  Ion 
'X  contains  thirty  thousand  and  eighty  square  miles  ;  and  is  divid 
nly-nine  districts.  Charleston  is  the  chief  city  and  threat  conim< 
,;  it  Wiis  formerly  the  seal  of  government.     Colombia  is  now  t 

Georgetown,  Beaufort  and  Camden  are  the  other  principal  tom 
rers  «!.■  the  Great  Pedee,  SaDtee,  Edisto  nnd  Sa.vaiuiah.  T 
on  of  K^iith  Carolina  is  five  hundred  andnineiy-fuitrlhousandthi 
1  aod  ninety  eight. 

^  is  hounded  west  by  Alabama ;  south  by  Florida ;  east  by  Soi: 
1  and  the  Atlantic  ;  north  hy  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  Ii  t 
)m  thirty  degrees  thirty  mmuies  to  thirty-five  degrees  north  laiiiud 
n  eighty  degrees  fifty  minutes  to  eighty-six  degrees  six  minutes  vr 
le ;  its  length  is  two  hundred  and  seventy,  and  its  breadth  two  hi: 
d  fifty  miles.  It  is  divided  into  aiuBty-three  coanCies.  Savann 
jgesttown;  MiUedgeville  is  the  seat  of  government.  Augustas 
are  the  other  nincipal  towns.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Savaniu 
Igee.Oconee,  St.  Mary's,  Alatahama  and  Chatahoochee.  The  moi 
re  the  peaks  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Blue  ridge,  and  i 
t  mountain.  Georgia  is  bordered  by  ranges  of  small  blaods.  T 
ion,  exclusive  of  Indians,  is  six  hundred  aod  ninety-one  thoosa 
undred  and  ninety -two. 

vma  is  bouttded  on  the  south  by  Florida  and  the  gtilf  of  MexJc 
Mississippi ;  east  by  Georgia,  and  north  by  Tennessee.  It  lies 
hirty  degrees  twelve  minutes  and  thirty-five  degrees  north  latituii 
hty-five  degrees  and  eighty-eight  degrees  thirty  minutes  west  li 

lis  breadth  is  one  hundred  and  siiiy,  and  its  length  two  hundi 
hty  miles  ;  the  whole  area  including  forty-six  thousand  square  trul 
Lte  is  divided  into  forty-six  counties.  Tuscaloosa  is  the  seat 
nenl.  Mobile  is  the  great  commercial  depot,  and  the  only  town 
lence.  Among  the  other  towns  are  Blakely,  St.  Stephens'  t 
)a.  In  the  northern  part  of  this  slate  is  the  western  extremity 
ilachian  mountains,  consisting  chiefly  of  limestone  rocks.  Ala 
the  longest  rivei ;  this  unites  with  the  Tombeckbee,  and  takes 
r  Mobile.  The  population  of  Alabama,  not  including  Indians 
idred  and  ninety  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six. 
tsippi  is  bounded  south  by  Louisiana ;  west  by  Louisiana  and 
)f  Arkansas ;  north  by  Tennessee,  and  east  by  Alabama, 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  its  length  three  hundred  and  thii 
es  ;  it  contains  fonyfive  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  squ: 
It  lies  between  thirty  degrees  ten  minutes  and  thjrly-five  degr 
titude;  between  eighty  degrees  thirty  minutes  and  eighty-one  > 
[)irty-five  minutes  west  longitude.  It  is  divided  into  forty-thi 
i.  Natchez  is  the  only  large  town  in  the  state.  Jackson  is  the  s 
rnment.     Monticello,  Warrenton  and  Vicksburgh  are  consldeta 
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places.  The  rivers  that  water  this  state  are  the  Tombeckbee,  Pascagoula, 
rearl,  Yazoo  and  Big  Black.  The  Mississippi  washes  the  western  limit. 
The  population  is  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty-one. 

hmidana  is  bounded  east  by  Mississippi,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  west 
by  Texas ;  south  by  the  gulf,  and  north  by  thQ  state  of  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi.  It  is  divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  districts ;  which 
are  subdivided  into  thirty-three  parishes.  New  Orleans  is  the  seat  of  go- 
Temment,  and  the  commercial  mart  of  all  the  western  country.  Donald- 
sonville,  Baton  Souge,  St.  Francis ville,  Point  Coupee,  Alexandria  and 
Natchitoches  are  considerable  places.  The  rivers  are  the  Mississippi,  Red, 
Washita,and  Sabine.  The  lakes  are  Maurepas,  Pontchartrain,  and  borgne. 
The  Chandelear  islands  are  mere  heaps  of  sand ;  Barataria  has  been 
of  some  note  as  a  resort  for  pirates.  The  population  of  Louisiana  is  three 
hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

IV.  WESTERN  STATES. 

Teanusee  is  bounded  south  by  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi ;  west 
by  the  river  Mississippi,  separating  it  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas  ;  east  by 
North  Carolina,  and  north  by  Kentucky.  Its  breadth  is  one  hundred  and 
four,  and  its  length  is  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  miles ;  its  area  is  forty 
thousand  square  miles.  It  lies  between  thirty- five  and  thirty-six  degrees  thir- 
ty-six minutes  north  latitude ;  and  between  eighty-one  degrees  thirty  minutes 
and  ninety  degrees  ten  minutes  west  longitude.  It  is  divided  into  East  and 
West  Tennessee  ;  the  former  has  twenty-two  counties,  and  the  latter  forty. 
Nashville  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  largest  town.  Knoxville, 
Murfreesborough  and  Memphis  are  growing  settlements.  The  mountains 
are  the  Laurel,  Stone,  Yellow,  Iron,  Bald  and  Unaka,  peaks  of  a  continued 
chain;  Welling's  and  Copper  Ridge,  Church,  Powell's  dnd  Bay's  moun- 
tains are  in  the  north-east.  The  Cumberland  Ridge  intersects  the  state, 
running  from  north-east  to  south-west.  The  rivers  are  the  Tennessee, 
Cumberland,  Obian,  Forked  Deer,  Big  Hatchee  and  Wolf.  The  popula- 
tion of  Tennessee  is  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ten. 

Kentucky  is  bounded  west  by  Missouri  and  Illinois ;  east  by  Virginia  \ 
south  by  Tennessee ;  north  by  Indiana  and  Ohio.  Its  length  is  three  hun-^ 
dred  miles,  its  mean  breadth  one  hundred  and  fif\y;  its  area  includes 
about  forty  thousand  square  miles.  It  lies  between  thirty-six  degrees 
thirty  minutes  and  thirty-nine  degrees  ten  minutes  north  latitude ;  and  be- 
tween eighty-one  degrees  fifty  minutes  and  eighty-nine  degrees  twenty 
minutes  west  longitude.  It  is  divided  into  eighty-four  counties.  Frank- 
fort is  the  seat  of  government.  Lexington,  Louisville,  Maysville,  Wash- 
ington, Paris,  Georgetown  and  Versailles  are  the  chief  towns.  The  rivers 
that  water  this  state  are  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Cumberland^  Tennessee, 
Licking,  Kentucky,  Green  and  Big  Sandy.  The  population  is  seven  hun- 
♦^red  and  eiffhty  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

Ohio  is  bounded  north  by  the  state  of  Michicfan  and  lake  Erie ;  east  by 
Pennsylvania  ;  south-eas\  by  the  Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  west  by  Indiana.  Its  length  is  two  hundred  and  ten  miles,  its 
mean  breadth  two  hundred  :  its  area  includes  fort/  thousand  square  milei. 
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It  lies  between  thirty-eight  degrees  thirty  minutes  and  forty-one  degrees 
nineteen  minutes  north  latitude  ;  and  between  eighty  degrees  thirty-five 
minutes  and  eighty-four  degrees  forty-seven  minutes  west  longitude.  It  is 
divided  into  seventy-four  counties.  Cincinnati  is  the  largest  city ;  Colum- 
bus is  the  seat  of  government.  Zanesville,  Steuben ville,  Chilicothe,  Day- 
ton, Marietta  and  Circleville  are  flourishing  towns.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Ohio,  Muskingum,  Scioto,  Great  Miami,  Little  Miami,  Maumee, 
Sandusky  and  Cuyahoga.  The  population  one  million  five  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  six^-seven. 

Indiana  is  bounded  north  by  the  lake  and  state  of  Michigan ;  south 
by  the  Ohio,  which  divides  it  nrom  Kentucky ;  east  by  Ohio,  and  west  by 
Illinois.  Its  breadth  is  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  its  length  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  It  lies  between  thirty-seven  degrees  forty-seven  minutes 
and  forty-one  degrees  fifty  minutes  north  latitude  ;  and  eighty-four  degrees 
forty-two  minutes  and  eighty-seven  degrees  forty-nine  minutes  west  longi- 
tude. It  is  divided  into  eighty-five  counties.  Indianapolis  is  the  seat  of 
government.  Vincennes,  New  Albany,  Jeffersonville,  Vevay  and  Madison 
are  flourishing  settlements.  The  rivers  that  water  this  state  are  the  Ohio, 
Wabash,  White  Water  and  Tippecanoe.  The  population  is  six  hundred 
and  eighty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six. 

Illinois  is  bounded  north  by  Wisconsin  territory ;  north-east  by  lake 
Michigan ;  east  by  Indiana ;  south-east  by  the  Ohio,  which  separates  it  from 
Kentucky ;  west  and  south-west  by  the  Upper  Mississippi  river,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Missouri  and  the  Sioux  district.  *  It  extends  from  north  lati- 
tude thirty-seven  degrees  to  forty-two  degrees  thirty  minutes ;  and  from 
eighty -seven  degrees  seventeen  minutes  to  ninety-one  degrees  fifty  minutes 
west  longitude.  Its  mean  breadth  is  one  hundred  and  sixty,  and  its  length 
is  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  its  area  includes  fifty-six  thousand  square 
miles.  It  is  divided  into  fifly-eight  coimties.  The  chief  town  and  seat  of 
government  is  Yandalia ;  the  other  principal  settlements  are  Kaskaslda, 
Cahokia,  Bell  ville  and  Shawneetown.  The  rivers  are  the  Mississippi,  Illi- 
nois, Rock,  Kaskaskia  and  Little  Wabash.  The  population  is  four  hundred 
and  seventy-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eight. 

Missouri  is  bounded  south  by  Arkansas ;  east  by  Illinois,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  ;  west  by  Missouri  territory  and  north  by  Iowa.  It  contains  about 
sixty  thousand  square  miles ;  its  length  beinpf  two  hundred  and  seventy, 
and  its  breadth  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  Its  limits  are  between 
thirty-six  degrees  and  forty  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude ;  and 
between  eighty-nine  degrees  and  ninety-four  degrees  ten  minutes  west  lon- 
gitude. It  is  divided  into  fifty-one  counties.  The  city  of  Jefferson, 
which  has  been  laid  out  within  a  few  years,  is  the  seat  of  government. 
St.  Louis  is  the  largest  town.  Potosi,  St.  Genevieve  and  Herculaneam 
are  flourishing  towns.  The  chief  elevations  are  the  Ozark  and  Iron  moun- 
tains. The  rivers  are  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Osage,  Grasconade,  Mara- 
mec,  St.  Francis,  White,  Black,  Currant,  Grand  and  Chariton.  The  popu- 
lation is  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  two. 

State  of  Arkansas. — Arkansas  lies  in  a  very  compact  form  between 
Louisiana  and  Missouri,  having  Zennepee  and  Mississippi  on  the  east^ 
and  the  western  territory  of  Mexico  on  the  west.  It  is  240  miles  ia 
length ;  250  in  breadth ;  and  has  an  area  of  54,500  squire  miles.  The 
centre  of  the  state  is  broken  and  hilly,  and  the  western  portion  is  even 
mountainous.  In  general  it  is  covered  with  a  heavy  timber.  The  wes- 
tern purt  18  level  and  marshy. 
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Arkansas  formed  a  part  of  Louisiana,  and  afterward  of  Missoari  ter- 
ritory, till  1819,  when  it  became  a  territorial  government,  and  in  1836 
in  independent  state.  It  is  divided  into  34  counties ;  and  its  capital. 
Little  Rock,  is  a  small  town.     The  population  is  95,642. 

Staie  of  Michigan. — ^This  state  consists  of  two  peninsulas,  separated 
by  the  waters  of  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michis^an.  The  southern  di- 
nsion  has  Lake  Michigan  on  the  west,  and  Lake  Huron,  the  Detroit 
river,  the  river  and  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  Lake  Erie  on  the  east.  It  is 
280  miles  in  length,  and  about  190  in  breadth  in  the  southern  part,  and 
has  an  area  of  36,000  square  miles.  The  southern  peninsula  is  between 
lakes  Michigan  and  Huron  on  the  south,  St.  Mary  s  river  on  the  east, 
and  Lake  Superior  on  the  North — Montreal  river  on  the  west.  It  is 
300  miles  long,  and  varies  in  width  from  100  to  a  few  miles.  Its  area 
is  about  20,000  square  miles.  In  fertility  the  state  is  not  surpassed 
perhaps  in  the  world.  The  northern  peninsula  has  been  imperfectly 
explored,  but  seems  to  be  far  more  hilly  than  the  southern.  Lake 
Michigan  is  360  miles  long  and  has  an  area  of  near  26,000  square 
miles.  Some  settlements  were  made  here  by  the  French  in  the  17th 
century ;  and  Detroit  was  an  important  trading  post  at  an  early  period 
Michigan  passed  into  English  hands  in  1763,  and  was  afterward  part 
of  the  northwestern  Territory.  It  was  made  a  distinct  Territory  in 
1805,  and  in  1836  was  received  into  the  Union.    Population  212,267. 

In  1835  the  population  of  Detroit  was  estimated  at  8,000.  It  was  be 
seiged  in  1763  by  Pontine  a  celebrated  Ottawa  chief.     In  1812  it  was 
surrendered  by  Hull  to  the  British. 

Fort  Gratiot  is  a  military  post  of  the  United  States,  at  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Huron.     There  is  another  on  the  island  of  Michilimackinac. 

Missouri  Territory  is  nine  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  eight  hun- 
dred in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  north  by  the  British  possessions ;  east 
by  the  Iowa  territory,  Illinois  and  Missouri ;  south  and  southwest 
by  the  territories  of  the  Mexican  republic  ;  west  by  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. It  lies  between  thirty-four  and  forty-nine  degrees  north  latitude  ; 
and  ninety  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  degrees  west  longitude  ;  its 
area  is  estimated  at  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  square  miles. 
The  United  States  have  two  military  posts  in  this  territory.  The  moun- 
tains of  this  territory  are  ranges  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  rivers 
are  the  Missouri,  Riviere  de  Gorbeau,  St.  Peter's,  Cannon,  loway,  Yel- 
lowstone, La  Platte,  Kansas,  Osage,  Runningwater,  Arkansas,  Neg- 
racka,  and  Grand  Saline.  This  territory  is  inhabited  by  various  Indian 
tribes,  whose  numbers  are  not  known. 

Oregon  Territory  is  a  vast  country,  whose  southern  boundary  is  on 
the  forty-second  parallel  to  the  Pacific  ;  our  northwest  boundary  is  in 
dispute  with  Russia  \  our  division  from  the  British  possessions  is  in  the 
forty-ninth  parallel.  The  Pacific  is  its  western  limit ;  Indiana  and 
Missouri  territories  form  its  eastern.  It  lies  between  forty-one  and 
forty-nine  degrees  north  latitude,  and  between  one  hundred  and  seven 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  west  longitude ;  it  contains  about  three 
hundred  thousand  square  miles.  The  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  un- 
named chain  between  this  range  and  the  Pacific,  present  great  eleva- 
tions. The  chief  rivers  are  the  Oregon  and  its  tributaries.  This  re- 
gion is  claimed  by  the  United  States  on  the  ground  of  priority  of  dis- 
covery and  occupation.  A  settlement  called  Astoria  was  formed  in 
23 
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18U  at  the  moutk  of  Oregon  or  Columbia  river,  by  a  namberof  Aid 
teas  citiiena.     The  Damb«r  of  Indian  inhabitaulB  is  140,000. 

Florida  Ttrriiory  ia  bounded  nortb  by  Georgia  and  Alabama ;  aoi 
and  west  hy  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  east  by  the  Atlantic.  It  extei 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-one  degrees  north  latitude ;  and  from  eigt 
degrees  thirty  minutes  to  eighly-seven  degrees  twenty  minutes  w 
longitude  j  its  length  is  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  its  breadth  c 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Its  area  includes  about  fifty  thonsand  sqai 
miles.  It  is  divided  into  fifteen  counties.  St.  Angustine  is  the  larg' 
town ;  the  other  considerable  places  are  Pensacola  and  Tallahas& 
The  rivers  are  the  St.  Mary'a,  St.  John's,  and  Appalachicola.  1 
population  ia  fifly-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  aeren. 

Wheoiwm  Territory. — This  tract  stretches  from  Lake  Michigan  to 
Mississippi  river,  and  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Illinois  to  British  An 
ica.  It  is  a  lofty  table  land,  and  contains  the  ricliesi  lead  deposites  in 
world.  The  land  is  rich  and  of  easy  cultivation.  !i  waa  erected  ini 
territory  in  1636.  It  is  a  portion  of  ihe  tract  known  as  the  Black  Hi 
purchase,  ceded  to  the  United  States  hy  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  in  183< 
Population,  thirty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  til^y-two. 

Iowa  Terrilory.-— This  is  a  tract  situated  between  the  Mississippi 
Missouri  rivere,  and  reaches  from  Missouri  to  British  America.  1 
territory,  as  to  soil  and  surface,  resembles  that  of  Wisconsin.  It  also  ( 
tains  rich  lead  deposites,  and  was  a  part  of  the  Bkck  Hawk  purchase, 
was  erected  into  a  territory  in  1837.  Population,  forty-three  thousand 
thirty-five. 

The  WaUrh  or  Indian  rerrttory.— This  region,  which  has  been 
nominated  in  official  papers  the  Western  Territory,  extends  from  1 
river  on  the  aouth,  to  the  Running  Water  river  and  the  north  forli 
the  Platte  on  the  north.  Its  greatest  width  is  600  miles ;  and 
greatest  breadth  the  same ;  with  an  area  of  200,000  square  miles. 
it  an  extensive  region,  set  aside  by  the  federal  government  as  a  ] 
manent  home  fbr  the  Indian  tribes.  It  is  truly  to  be  hoped  that  i 
original  intention  of  the  United  States  may  be  carried  out  in  full,  both 
the  honor  of  our  country,  and  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  r 
races  that  may  thus  pitch  their  tents  in  a  land  they  may  coll  their  o 

It  is  a  noble  region,  watered  by  noble  rivers  ;  of  which  the  Arkar 
is  the  chief.  It  appears  by  the  report  of  the  commissioners  on  Ind 
affairs  in  1831,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  is  as  good 
is  found  in  any  of  the  western  states. 

The  Dittrict  of  Columbia  is  a  territory  ten  miles  sqnare,  under 
immediate  goverament  ofCon^ss.  It  is  divided  into  two  coonties 
three  cities.  The  cities  are  Washington,  Alexandria  and  Georgeto 
This  district  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  one  hundred  and  iwe 
mUes  from  its  mouth,  and  was  ceded  to  the  general  government 
1790,  by  Virginia  and  Maryland,  within  whose  territory  it  was  situai 
The  capital  at  Washington,  from  which  American  geographers  ol 
comptite  their  m  eridian,  is  in  thirty-eight  degrees  fifty-three  mini 
north  latitude,  and  seventy-seven  degrees  one  minute  and  forty-ei 
'■  west  longitude  from  Greenwich.    Population  43,712. 


CHAPTER  II.— CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Albaaj/  is  the  seat  of  govemmeiit  for  the  stste  of  New  YotIe,  and  ia 
si!ua[ed  on  the  west  side  of  Hudson's  river,  one  hundred  and  forty-ftwr 
inik's  from  the  city  of  New  York,  to  which  it  is  next  in  rank.  This  city 
i^  unrivolled  for  situation,  being  nearly  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation,  on 
011°  af  the  noblest  rirera  in  the  world.  Ii  enjoys  a  pure  air,  and  is  the 
natural  emporium  ol  the  increasing  trade  of  a  large  extent  of  country  west 
ind  north.  In  the  old  part  of  the  town,  the  streets  are  very  narrow,  and 
ihe  houses  meac,  being  all  built  in  the  Dutch  taste,  with  the  gMe  end 
towudi  tbe  atieet,  and  ornamented,  or  rather  disfigured,  on  the  top  with 


Altur 
luge  iron  weathercocks  ;  hut  in  that  part  which  has  been  more  recently 
erecud,  tbe  streets  are  commodious,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  handsome. 

The  Capitol  stands  on  an  elevation  at  the  end  of  the  main  street,  and 
pfitnls  &  fine  appearance.  It  is  a  fine  stone  edifice,  with  an  Ionic  portico 
in  front,  supported  by  columns  ihirty-lbree  feel  in  height.  The  public 
^qanre  adjacent  is  adorned  with  bpautiful  walks  and  avenues. 

The  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  bank  and  the  Albany  bank,  both  at  the 
f^K  of  State  street,  are  both  of  white  marble,  and  ai^  handsome  buildings. 
Tfisrc  are  about  sixteen  churches  in  this  city.  Albany  has  received  more 
r''f[na;ient  and  evident  advantages  from  the  canals  than  any  other  place  in 
■•-f  state.  Since  1825,  the  population  has  increased  from  fifteen  thousand 
'ii>ie  hundred  and  seventy-one  to  33,627.  The  first  settle- 
^^ni  at  Albany  was  made  about  1614,  when  a  stockade  was  buill  on  a  spot 
l"st  below  the  stea'm-boal  dock.  The  charter  of  the  city  was  granted  in 
IfiSfi,  a  few  months  before  that  of  New  York.  The  city  and  townshipare 
!»  niile  in  breadth,  and  extend  thirteen  miles  along  the  river.  The  neigh- 
borhood cf  Albany  abounds  in  pleasant  villages. 
35 
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\lfxandria  is  a  city  and  port  of  entry  in  tlie  district  of  ColumLia, 
west  bark  of  the  Potomac,  six  miles  below  Washington,  his  n  pw 
«me  business  and  resort  during  the  session  of  Congress,  and  coniai 
e  fine  buildings.  Of  late,  Alexandria  has  noi  much  increased,  notwii 
ding  it  enjoys  good  commercial  advantages.  This  city  is  regulai 
t,  and  has  good  streets,  well  paved  and  clean.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
r.  Population  about  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixiy-lwo. 
.mhertt  is  a  town  of  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts,  nineiy-o 
!S  west  of  Boston.     It  is  the  seat  of  a  college  which  was  incorporat 


Amhenl  CoUtsL 

821,  with  the  title  of  Amherst  College.  This  seminary  has  professo' 
tutors.  Amherst  is  the  seat  also  of  an  academy,  and  a  school  call 
Mount  Pleasant  Inslilution.  Population,  two  thousand  four  hundri 
fifteen. 

nnopoZu,  the  capital  of  Anne  Arundelcounty.and  theseat  of  thegover 
I  of  Maryland,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  river,  about  » 
^a  from  its  entrance  into  Chesapeak  bay,  thirty  miles  south  of  Bal 
c,  and  forty  north-east  of  the  city  of  Washington.  It  is  a  place 
i  note  in  the  commercial  world ;  but  being  in  a  pleasant  situation,  ai 
manding  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  Cbesapeak,  and  ibe  shore  on  il 
r  side  of  .the  bay,  ii  is  a  very  pleasant  residence.  The  houses  a 
t  of  brick,  and  for  the  most  part  large  and  elegant,  denoting  grp 
llh.  The  state  house  is  one  of  the  most  stipcrb  structures  in  the  Uniii 
es.  Here  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  Population  Iv 
isand  six  hundred  and  twenty-three. 

[ugutta,  capital  of  Maine,  stands  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Kenneh 
r,  two  miles  above  Hallawell.  It  is  a  pleasant  town,  and  contains  son 
I  public  buildings.  The  new  state  house  is  built  of  granite,  and  is 
r  handsome  edifice.  It  contains  a  spacious  hall  for  the  house  of  repi 
ativcs,  and  two  smaller  ones  for  the  senate  and  the  council.  On  tl 
of  the  river  opposite  lo  the  state  bouse  is  the  United  States  Arsenj 
listing  of  about  a  4^en  buildings  of  6lo:ie,  some  of  which  are  lari 
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lid  tuuKlsome.  This  pUce  has  considerable  liade,  and  the  river  below  ii 
iiTigable  far  vessels  of  one  hundred  tons.     Population  5,314. 

Augvtta.,  cspiial  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  stands  on  the  south-west  bank 
r  the  river  Savannah,  aboul  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  sea. 
L  is  regularly  built  of  brick  upon  a  level  spot,  and  surrounded  by  a  fertile 
ountry.  It  has  a  good  trade  in  cotton,  and  other  productions  of  th<t 
iierior.     Population,  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-one. 

BaSimore  is  a  large  city.standiog  on  the  north  aide  of  the  river  Patapsco, 

>  Maryland.  The  basin  on  which  it  stands  haa  onlyfive  or  six  feet  walei 
t  bigb  tide,  so  that  the  city  can  be  approached  only  by  small  Teasels.  Foi 
uge  ships,  the  harbor  is  at  some  distance,  at  a  place  called  Fell's  point, 
rhere  wharves  have  been  built,  along  side  which  resaels  of  six  hundred 
)Di  harden  can  He  with  perfect  safety.  Narabers  of  persons  have  been 
iduced  to  settle  on  this  point  on  account  of  the  shipping;  and  reguki 
Deets  have  been  laid  out,  with  a  large  market-place.  Bnt  though  these 
nildingB,  generally  speaking,  are  considered  as  part  of  Baltimore,  yet  they 
re  a  mile  distant  from  the  other  part  of  the  town. 

The  city  is  the  chief  commercial  marl  for  the  country  in>oa  Chesapeak 
ty  aod  its  waters.  It  is  finely  situated,  and  regularly  buili,  in  great  pan 
r  brick ;  the  public  bttildings  and  monnmeMa  indicate  great  eBterprise 

Btltimore  was  laid  out  in  1739,  on  an  area  of  sixty  acres,  purchased  al 
vnj  shillings  per  acre,  and  partly  paid  for  in  tobacco  at  a  penny  a  pound. 
<t  progress  was  slow  and  unpromising;  and  in  1752  it  contained  but 
noty-five  houses.     With  its  population  of  more  than  eighty  thousand, 

may  now  be  considered  the  third  or  fourth  city  in  the  unim.     According 

>  its  re^harter  in  1816,  Baltimore  now  includes  ten  thousand  acres, 
□d  contains  a  lunatic  asylum,  three  theatres,  an  eichange,  a  public  libra- 
f,  and  forty-five  churches. 

The  Cathedral  is  built  after  the  Ionic  order,  on  a  plan  diawn  by  the 
elebnted  architect  Latrobe.  Its  width  is  one  hundred  and  seTen^r-aeven, 
J  length  one  hundred  and  ninety,  and  its  height  to  the  summit  of  the 
rocs  surmounting  the  dome,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet.  Il 
DDtains  several  fine  paintings,  and  the  largest  organ  in  the  United  Statea 
'he  Merchants'  Exchange,  built  by  private  subscription  for  the  accommo- 
ation  of  the  citizens,  is  a  spacious.and  splendid  edifice. 

The  Battle  Monument  is  an  elegant  marble  structure,  fifty-five  feet  high, 
reeled  in  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  defence  of  the  city  on  the  tweUUi 
od  diirteenth  of  September,  1814.  The  Washington  HonumMit  ia  baili 
f  white  marble,  on  an  elevation  in  the  north  part  of  the  city ;  it  is  om 
undred  and  sixty-three  feet  high,  and  on  its  summit  is  placed  a  colossal 
laCDe  of  Washington.  This  monument  is  embellished  with  bas-reliefs 
ai  other  decorations. 

Bakimore  is  the  greatest  flour  market  in  the  United  States.  In  its  im 
lediaie  neighborhood,  are  above  sixty  flour  mills,  a  siagle  one  of  wbici: 
u  prodoced  thirty-two  thousand  barrels  in  a  ye»r.  Within  the  sam< 
ompaas  are  numeroas  manufactories  of  cotton,  cloth,  powder,  paper,  iron 
lass,  steam  engines,  and  other  articles.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  nil' 
oad  extends  a  distance  of  three  hwndred  miles,  from  this  city  to  tlte  OhM 
rver  at   Pittsbargfa.     The  Baltimore  and   Snsqaekanna   rail-road  il  u 
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extend  M«nly.*ix  nules  to  Toik  in  PennsylTWiia.      The  CheMpetk  ai 
Ohio  canal,  of  the  proposed  length  of  three  hondred  and  forty-one  raih 


wu  commenced  in  1S2S.     The  popalatioa  of  Baltimore  is    one   hnnd 
and  two  thotisand  three  hundred  sod  thirieen- 

*  Battimore  bu  tbe  honor,  I  believe,  of  being  the  Sist  dtjr  which  bts  raixed  an 
ehiteeniral  memcinal  of  its  ^ratirade  to  Wasbinf^on.     It  cmmsia  of  a  cclnma  of  w 
marble.  Tiling  from  a  qnadnuiBUlar  base.    The  shaft  of  tbf  -">—"-  '-  -i.~.  ™..  t 
deed  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  is  surmounLed  by  a  cokn 
throne,  Keios  proodlj  to  overlook  the  cilj'.    The  design  < 

Eonfinished,  is  simple  and  grand,  and  does  honor  lo  the 
gtA,  incladiJig  the  statue  and  pedestal,  is  about  a  hondrei 
In  one  of  the  squares  of  the  ciiy,  there  is  what  is  called  I 
oC  trophy  column,  erected  to  commemorate  the  repulse  of  tt 
the  late  war,  and  the  names  of  ihuse  who  f^  11  in  its  defenci 
about  Mlj  feel  in  height,  coneiists  of  a  column  represpiilitig 
lical  of  ihe  union,  rising  from  a  square  pedestal,  which  t; 
with  a  griffln  at  each  corner.  Above  is  the  statue  of  Victor 
The  effect  of  Ihe  whole  is  sadly  injured  by  a  most  aoomaioa 
Indeed  eo  vicious  is  thi«  monu  ment,  in  point  of  taste,  that  i 
piodoction  of  the  same  period  which  has  adorned  the  city 
waahington. 

[  remember  being  asked  by  a  lady,  in  on 
whether  I  had  seen  this  monument.  Having 
to  inform  me  that  it  was  very  beautiful,  bu 
■  Kmewbat  eagerly  apolof^d  for  the  introdi 
painful  feelings  which  this  memorial  of  foilui 
'excite  in  an  English  spectator.  In  reply,  I  lo 
giets  on  this  matter  were  entirely  gtataltona ; 
•miaing  the  monument,  and  really  entertainet 
pungency  of  feeling  on  the  occasion.  It  was 
elaimers,  like  the  inaugural  nolo  epiaopari  of 
bir  auditor.  Her  apologies  for  having  wouni: 
"'  J>  before ;  and  as  it  was  evidently  agi 
""   '      an,  I  at  length  judged  it  bette 
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gor  is  &  flourishing  town  of  Penobscot  county,  Maine,  situs 
Sre  miles  above  Castine.  It  is  built  upon  ihe  banks  of  the  riv 
skeag  and  Penobscot.  The  increase  of  this  town  within  a  few  ye 
en  very  suiiirising.  Building-lots  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  l! 
i  were  held  at  three  hundred  dollars,  are  now  valued  at  eight  hi 
r  a  thousand.  Woodlands  at  three,  four,  or  five  miles  distance,  t 
len  sold  at  five,  seven,  or  ten  dollars  the  sere,  are  now  selling  fr 
lo  fifty.      Rents  and  al)  marketable  commodities  are  proportiona 

Igor,'  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Portland  Advertiser,  '  has  mi 
learance  of  a  hundred  villages  springing  up  on  the  non-slave-ho 
le  of  the  Ohio,  with  this  difference,  that  the  buildings  there  : 
of  wood,  cheaply  built,  and  hastily  thrown  up ;  and  here  they  t 
icks  of  brick  with  granite  fronts,  or  handsome  white  houses  t! 
do  credit  to  any  estate  in  Virginia  or  Carolina,  1  do  not  rememl 
what  can  be  called  a  miserable  house  in  Bangor.  The  Exchange 
ing  that  would  do  credit  lo  many  of  our  large  cities.  The  churcl 
merous,  and  often  elegantly  built.  Already  they  are  numeri 
I  for  a  city ;  and  it  is  such  a  spectacle  that  distinguishes  New  £i 
ror  no  where,  not  even  in  (he  middle  states,  are  such  churches,  a 
lerous  to  be  seen,  as  any  village  in  New  England  of  any  size  c 

waterpower  in  this  vicinity  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  a 
I  the  United  Stales.  Its  present  great  source  of  wealth  is  the  lu 
liness,  which  has  been  canied  on  to  a  very  great  extent.  Thi 
igo,  Bangor  was  a  wilderness ;  according  to  the  last  census,  its  poj 
ma  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 
!,  a  town  of  Maine,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kennebec,  twelve  mi 
e  sea,  is  at  the  bead  of  the  winter  navigation ;  is  pleasantly  situati 

vseni  day,  being  distre.'isecl  by  regret  at  The  railore  of  the  attack  oa  Baltimo 
ipB,  somewhat  closely  connected  with  the  ludicrous. 

um  is  celebiBted  for  its  hospiialiij  and  Ihe  l>eauty  of  its  women,  and  I  i 
nmcnv  to  the  justice  of  its  reputation  for  boih.  In  no  other  city  of  the  Uni 
:  Ihe  lonner  so  frequent  and  babilual,  and  in  none  are  there  so  few  of  the  ! 
scterislics  of  traffic  apparent  lo  a  slrangcr.  There  struck  me  as  being  al  f 
man  effort  than  elaewhere,  lo  conbine  the  pleasures  of  social  life  with  prol 
ibor.  The  effect  of  this  is  Kenerally  felt  in  society.  The  tone  of  cnnversal 
r  and  more  agreeable,  and  topics  of  mere  commercial  inlerest  are  rarely 
t  the  dinner  table. 

iltimrae,  there  is  not  much  nreiension  of  any  sort,  and  ihe  average  of  lilen 
ishment  is,  perhaps,  lower  than  in  Philadelphia  or  Boston.  In  such  matli 
,  a  transient  visitor  can  form,  at  best,  but  an  oncertain  and  very  fallible  jn 
nt  1  can  with  truth  assert,  that  my  recoUections  of  Baltimore  are  of  the  m 
te  tdnd,  and  that  I  quilted  it  with  a  strong  sentiment  of  regard  for  several 
niauls,  which  time  has  jiei  done  nothing  lo  diminish, 
adies  of  Baltimore,  I  have  already  intimated,  are  remarkable  for  personal 
i  indeed,  I  bid  not  aware  Ihal,  in  proportion  to  the  numtiers  assembled,  I  hi 
n  »  much  besotv  as  in  the  parties  of  Baltimore.  The  figure  is,  perhaps,  d 
height,  bnt  sylph-like  and  graceful ;  Ihe  features  are  generally  regular  e 
Ij  modelled,  and  the  fair  Baliimoreans  are  less  remarlcsble  than  the  Ami 
les  DsosUy  are,  for  Ihe  absence  uf  a  certain  fulness  and  grace  of  pritoiHiion 
Irom  its  rarity,  one  is  led,  perhaps,  to  attach  somewhat  too  mnch  valtn  u 
91  of  beanty^Aanitm'j  Amtrica.  24 


I  has  great  adranug«s  foi  comroerce.  Ship-building  ia  c;i.ned  on 
a  laige  extent ;  and  in  1827  the  ralue  of  the  shipping  of  Bath  « 
lion  of  doUan.  This  tomi  is  almost  isolated  hy  some  of  the  nunu 
IS  of  the  sea  which  penetrate  that  part  of  the  coast.  Populaiion, 
nsond  one  hundred  and  forty-one. 

Baton  Rouge,  a  beautiful  village  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Misti 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  aboTe  New  Orleans,  is  the  capital 
ish  of  the  same  name  in  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana.  It 
t\\  town,  situated  on  the  last  bluff  that  is  seen  on  descending  the  i 
I  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  its  highest  overflow.  The  village 
ibly  compact,  and  tne  United  Stales'  barracks  are  built  in  a  very  I: 
le  style.  'The  town  itself,' says  Mr.  Flint, '  especially  in  the  mi 
en  the  greatest  verdure  prevails,  when  seen  from  a  steam-boat  ii 
n,  rising  with  such  a  fine  swell  fromthe  banks,  and  wiih  its  singu 
Lped  French  and  Spanish  houses,  and  its  green  square,  looks  like  a  t 
nted  landscape.'  Population,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  aixtj 
Beaufort,  principal  town  of  Beaufort  district.  South  Carolina,  siti 
the  western  bank  of  Port  Royal  river,  id  a  pleasant  and  healthv  ) 
Ltaining  a  college,  three  churches,  and  seven  thousand  six  hunikei 
D^-Mven  iohaMtants.  Its  harbour  is  spacious. 
Belfaxt,  the  capital  of  Waldo  county,  Maine,  has  a  fine  situation 
>d  harbor,  and  is  a  flourishing  town.  It  ia  twelve  miles  north-wc 
Btine,  from  which  it  is  aeparated  hy  Penobscot  river.  Its  coasting 
rery  considerable.    Population,    four  ihonauid  one  hundred  and  n 

BtnningUm  is  the  chief  town  of  the  connty  of  the  some  name  in 
at.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Oreen  mountains,  near  the  a 
St  comer  of  the  state.  It  has  several  manufactories,  and  a  marble  i 
•nd  is  celebrated  for  two  victories  of  General  Stark,  over  the  Br 
1777.  It  is  the  lai^st  and  oldest  town  In  the  state,  having  been 
sd  by  Governor  Wentwortb  in  1749,  and  flrat  settled  by  the  Separ 
ler  Robinson  in  1761.     Population,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and 

aethUhem,  in  Albany  county.  New  York,  includes  much  rich  all 

d  neai  Hudson  river,  inhabited  by  descendants  of  eaity  Dutch  set 

wntains  several  caverns.     Population,  3209. 

Bethlehem,  in  Norlharapton  county,  Pennsylvani 

livity  rising  from  the  Lehigh  river.     It  was  ft 

ited  Brethren,  or  Moravians,  under  Count  Zinzei 

]  retain  the  ownership,  and  have  established  h 

erable  note  for  female  education.     The  houses  e 

ere  is  but  one  place  of  public  worship,  in  whi 

English  and  German.     The  situation  of  this  vi 

esque  and  romantic.     There  are  ten  other  tov 

lited  States.    Population,  two  thousand  nine  huni 

Beeeriv,  town  In  Essex  county,  Massachusetts, 

:ted  ^nib  Salem  by  a  bridge.     It  was  formerly 

asantly  situated,  and  is  largely  engaged  in  thi 

irce.    Population,  four  thousand  six  hundred  an^ 

Blakdy  is  a  seaport  of  Baldwin  county,  Alabama,  on  the  Tens*,  a  b 
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of  the  Mobile,     it  was  rounded  in  1816,  and  is  a  flourishing  place.     Its 
situation  is  healthy,  and  it  has  a  commodious  harbor. 

Boston,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  chief  city  of  New  Eng- 
land, is  situated  at  the  head  of  Massachusetts  bay,  on  a  peninsula  of  an 
uneven  surface,  about  a  mile  in  width,  and  nearly  three  miles  long.  Its 
original  Indian  name  was  Shawmut,  and  it  was  afterwards  called  Tri- 
tnountain ;  its  present  name  was  given  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton, 
one  of  its  earliest  pastors,  who  emigrated  from  Boston  in  Lincolnshire, 
England.  In  the  older  parts  of  the  city,  the  streets  are  crooked,  narrow, 
and  intricate;  laid  out  with  no  reference  to  beauty  or  order.  The  more 
recent  streets  are  wider,  straight,  and  regular ;  with  edifices  of  great  ele- 
pince  and  large  dimensions.  The  Avenues  leading  into  the  adjacent  coun- 
try are  the  natural  isthmus  which  connects  the  city  with  Roxbury,  the 
mill  dam,  six  bridges  and  three  rail-roads.  There  is  also  a  ferry  between 
Boston  and  Chelsea,  with  steamboats  for  the  conveyance  of  foot  passengers 
and  carriages.  Of  the  bridges,  four  are  thrown  over  Charles  river,  con- 
necting the  capital  with  Cambridge  and  Charlestown,  and  two  unite  it 
with  South  Boston. 

The  harbor  has  been  before  described.  It  is  dotted  with  numerous 
islands,  and  affords  ample  accommodation  for  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  sail. 
The  approach  to  the  city  from  the  sea  is  highly  picturesque  and  beautiful. 
The  wharves  and  piers  are  ample,  covered  with  spacious  stores  of  brick 
and  gmnite,  and  presenting  as  great  conveniences  for  the  transaction  of 
business  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

The  local  divisions  of  Boston  are  into  North  Boston, West  Boston,  South 
End,  and  South  Boston.  To  these  we  may  now  add  East  Boston,  compre- 
hending what  was  formerly  called  Noddle's  Island,  a  tract  of  about  six 
liQndred  acres,  purchased  by  a  company  in  1832  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  city  in  that  direction.  The  Common  is  a  beautiful  promenade  at 
the  west  end  of  the  city,  containing  an  extent  of  nearly  fifty  acres,  agreea- 
bly varied  by  small  eminences,  the  most  prominent  of  which  still  exhibits 
the  vestiges  of  a  fortification  thrown  up  by  the  British  soldiers  during  the 
revolution.  A  little  north  of  this  mound  is  a  small  sheet  of  fresh  water. 
This  spacious  green  is  surrounded  by  malls,  lined  with  magnificent  elms. 
On  three  sides  are  rows  of  fine  private  dwelling-houses,  including  some  of 
the  most  elegant  mansions  in  the  city. 

On  an  eminence  overlooking  the  common  stands  the  State  House ;  a 
conspicuous  and  striking  edifice,  the  view  from  whose  dome  is  most  inter- 
esting and  extensive.  The  broad  harbor  with  its  green  and  picturesque 
islands,  the  adjacent  country  covered  by  pleasant  villages,  and  with  a 
pleasing  alternation  of  hill  and  valley,  interspersed  with  orchards  and 
woodland — and  at  its  base,  the  avenues  of  a  crowded  and  busy  city,  form  a 
combination  of  beauty  that  cannot  fail  to  delight  every  beholder.  Beyond. 
the  islands  of  the  bay,  the  eye  stretches  eastward  to  the  waters  oi  the 
ocean ;  and  to  the  north  lies  Charlestown  with  the  navy-yardl  and  the 
Monument  erecting  and  soon  to  be  completed  on  Bunker  hill.  «  To  the  west 
i^  a  view  of  Cambridge,  with  the  various  edifices  attached  to  the  univer- 
sity. The  state  house  was  erected  about  thirty-eight  years  since.  It  is 
of  an  oblong  form,  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet  front,  and  sixty-one- 
deep;  a  dome  thirty-five  feet  in  height  and  fifty-two  feet  iiziira^'^T:  ?ur 
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mounts  the  edifice,  and  ihe  whole  termiDBtes  with  a  circular  lantern  twe] 
Ave  feet  high.  The  basement  story  is  ornamented  with  rows  of  D 
pillars;  in  an  open  chamber  projected  froni  the  noTth  centre  of  this  si 
IS  placed  Chantry's  noUe  statue  of  Washi^ton.  This  buitdiog  conti 
the  usual  accommodation  for  the  various  ofhces  of  state,  besides  the  sei 
rhambei,  council  chamber  and  representatives'  hall. 

FiAieuil  Hall  is  famous  in  American  annals.  It  is  a  building  of  g 
proportions,  and  convenient  siie,  ihoug-h  of  no  great  architectural  pre 
fions ;  its  history  is  sacred  to  the  spirit  of  eloquence,  courage  and  patj 
iitm.  The  building  has  a  cupola  which  presents  a  good  view  of  the  harl 
the  great  hall  is  nearly  eighty  feel  square,  and  about  twen^-eight 
high.  ]t  is  decorated  with  an  original  full  length  painting  of  Washing 
by  Stuart,  and  another  of  the  same  size  by  Colonel  Sargent,  represen 
Mr.  Faneuil,  the  noble  donor  of  the  edifice.  FaneuU  Hall  Market  is  : 
ated  to  the  east  of  Faneuil  hall.  It  is  a  splendid  building  of  gnii 
live  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  and  nine  inches  in  length.  The  basen 
Btory  is  occupied  by  maiket  stalls ;  on  the  second  floor  is  a  Sfncious  1 
used  for  public  assembUes  and  caucuses,  called  Quincy  Hall,  in  bono 
the  distinguished  gentleman  in  whose  mayoralty  the  edjfice  was  proje< 
and  built. 

The  City  Hall,  fonneily  known  as  the  old  state  hooae,  was  boill 
nearly  its  present  fbim  in  the  yeu  1747.    It  slanda  at  the  hoftd  of  S 


BL>eet;  and  on  the  line  of  Washington  street,  the  principal  avenue  of 
city.  In  this  building  are  the  post  office,  the  marine  news  room,  and 
merchants'  exchange  ;  from  Uiis  there  is  a  winding  stair-case  leai 
to  tne  Doti  ul'  '.iie  '^nimon  council,  and   that  of  the  rwyor  and  alderc 
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uridge,  struck  the  lower  on  the  night  preceding  the  evaauation  of  ihe  ti 
It  was  picked  up  snd  preserved,  and  is  now  fastened  in  the  spot  whf 
struck.     Generu  Gage's  head  quarters  were  in  the  house  opposite.  Tri 


TrlBlir  Cborch. 
church  in  Summer  street  is  a  beautiful  granite  edifice,  built  in  1839. 
IS  one  of  the  chief  architectural  ornaments  of  the  city ;  and  for  be 
of  prormrtion,  strength  and  solidity,  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  this  ci 
try.  The  number  of  worshipping  assemblies  in  this  city  is  between 
and  sixty. 

The  places  of  public  amusement  in  Boston  are  not  niimeroufi, 
remarkably  well  patronized.  The  Tremont  theatre  affords  the  only 
niBtic  enteriainment  that  is  much  resorted  to  by  strangers  and  peopii 
fn^liiun.  It  is  a  handsome  building,  with  a  front  of  Quincy  and  Hal!n 
j:<;ranite.  This  front  is  in  imitation  of  the  Ionic  order,  wiln  four  pila- 
and  two  antcES,  one  on  each  angle,  supporting  an  entablature  and  pediir 
and  elevated  on  a  basement  seventeen  feet.  The  Warren  theatre 
minor  establishment,  and  is  much  frequented.  The  New  England  Mii-^ 
Ritracts  numerous  visitors. 

or  the  hotels  of  Boston,  we  can  only  particularly  mention  the  Teen 
House,  a  splendid  building,  in  ibepleasanlest  quarter  of  the  city,  and  eEii^ 
eH  ihe  best  house  in  (he  country.  'Most  gratifying  is  it  to  a  traveller  in 
United  Stktes,'  says  a  recent  tourist, '  when,  sick  to  death  of  the  discomi 
of  the  road,  he  Snds  himeeif  fairly  housed  in  the  Tremont  hotel, 
establishment  is  on  a  large  scale,  and  admirably  conducted.'    This  stii 
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approbation  Is  one  of  the  few  tokens  of  satisfitction  that  Mr.  Hamilton  gives  in 
hijunspaiing  though  witty  and  ealertfuoing  Tolumea ;  it  ia  not  uie  less 
Lcceptable,  because  it  is  extorted. 


In  the  year  1841, therewere  thirty-one  banks  in  the  city,  which  em- 
plojed  a  capital  of  twenty  millions  one  hundred  tbotieand  dollare.  The 
increase,  of  course,  has  been  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  enterprise 
ud  prosperity  of  the  city.  The  oldest  is  the  Massachusetts'  bank, 
wbich  was  incorporated  in  1785.  There  are  twenty-four  insurance  coni- 
pinies,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  seven  millions  and  a  quarter.  The 
<:tiariuble  institutions  of  the  city  are  numerous.  Of  these,  one  of  tbe 
moH  important  is  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  tbe  Blind,  recently 
ettablithed  under  very  favorable  circumstances.  Besides  this  are  the 
Asybra  for  Indigent  Boys,  the  Female  Asylum,  Charitable  Mechanic 
A»sociation,  Prison  Discipline  Society,  and  many  others.  The  Maasa- 
cliDKtts  General  Hospital  is  situated  in  the  west  part  of  the  town;  it 
hu  been  pronounced  the  finest  building  in  the  state.  The  Quarantine 
Hoipital  IB  situated  on  Rainaford  ialand,  in  the  harbor,  and  about  six 
nilesfrom  the  city. 

The  number  of  periodicals  issued  in  this  city  is  above  seventy,  inclusive 
'>f  dailies  and  annuals.  The  first  paper  published  in  the  country  was  tlie 
Boston  News  Letter,  commenced  in  1704,  and  continued  for  nearly  seven ty- 
ii"3'ear8.  The  oldest  surviving  journal  established  since  the  revolution 
'•  ibe  Columbian  Cenlinel,  which  was  commenced  in  1784.       ' 

Bnsion  is  celebmted  for  her  public  scbciols,  and  the  great  eftbils  tvhicti 
Mve  been  made  by  her  citizens  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  expend  i- 
'"'^  for  these  institutions,  during  the  year  ending  August,  1833,amounied 
'^  over  seventy  thousand  dollars.  Social  libraries  are  numerous.  The 
l^'-ion  Athenffium  was  eslabiished  in  1806,  and  contains  above  twcniy- 
•^ight  thousand  volumes.  Though  accessible  only  to  men  of  fortune,  as 
'^f  price  of  a  share  ia  three  hupdred  dollars,  it  is  still  a  useful  institution. 
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lual  subseribets  are  admitted  at  ten  dollars.  This  noUe  esta 
it  ifl  situated  in  Pearl  street,  in  a  fine  building,  for  the  hall  of  i 
proprietors  were  indebted  to  the  munificence  of  ue  late  James  Pe 
Attached  to  the  Athennum  is  a  gallerjr  of  the  fine  arts,  m  wh 
.  an  annual  exhibition  that  has  hitherto  been  the  source  o{  a  coi 
e  income.  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  an 
isacbusetls  Historical  Society,  are  highly  respectable  inslitutions  ' 
!  issued  numerous  volumes  of  great  value,  and  possess  considi 
tries.  On  the  whole,  the  libraries  of  Boston  are  neither  so  Ur^ 
enerally  accessible  as  might  be  expected  from  the  wealth  and  hbe 


liddlesex  canal  tinites  the  water  communication  between  Bostoi 
Merrimack  river,  at  the  bend  in  Chelmsford ;  the  company  (< 
istruction  was  incorporated  in  1793.  The  toll  has  amoanied 
,T8  to  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Rail-roads  are  now 
te,  connecting  this  city  withProvidence,  Worcester,  Lowell,  Sj) 
i  and  Salem.  The  marine  rail-way,  which  affords  facilities  fo 
air  of  large  vessels,  has  been  in  successful  operation  since 
p  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  late  years  has  been  the  bui 
lifercantile  wharf,  which  ranges  in  front  of  the  harbor,  between 
iff  and  Lewis's  wharf.  It  has  made  access  to  the  northern  extn 
:he  city  very  convenient  from  the  central  parts,  and  has  led  to 
irovements. 

ince  1622,  when  the  city  was  incorporated,  Boston  has  been  goi 
L  mayor,  eight  aldermen,  and  a  common  council  of  forty-eight  mei 
len  annually.  With  the  town  of  Chelsea,  it  constitutes  the  con 
Ibllt,  and  sends  one  representative  to  Congress.  As  a  commercii 
lids  a  second  rank  among  the  seaports  of  the  United  Slates, 
many  menufaclures  in  the  city,  and  much  wealth  of  the  citi: 
isted  in  the  manufactories  of  Waltham,  Lowell,  and  other  towns, 
m,  ninety-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty -three.* 


if  a  gieai  city.  1 
IS  decidedly  favorable.  There  is  in  Boston  less  of  ihu.  rawness  of 
incy  of  architecture,  which  had  stmck  roe  in  New  York.     The ; 

the  latter  has  increased  so  rapidly,  thai  nine  tenths  of  the  city  have  be 
in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  probably  one  half  of  it  wiiMn  a  Ihird  of  Ihc 
oston,  both  wealth  and  population  have  advanced  at  a  slower  pace.  A  a 
J  small  portion  of  the  city  is  new,  and  the  hand  of  lime  has  somewbat  m 
,  its  deformiiies,  contributing  lo  render  that  reverend,  which  was  originally 
lere  is  an  air  of  yavily  and  bolidity  abont  Boston ;  and  nothing  gay  or  & 
ippearance  of  her  streets,  or  Jie  crowd  who  frequent  them.  New  York  is  i 
tess,  weighing  twenty  stone,  and  yet  (Hsky  withal  Boston,  ihe  matron  ol 
demnre  air,  a  little  past  her  prime,  perhaps,  yet  showing  no  symptom  ol 

former  is  brisk,  bustling,  and  annnally  ontgrowing  her  petticoats.     The  Id 

and  forty,  a  gMt  breeder,  but  turaiDgherchildrenontiM  doors,  ns  fast  as 
a  them.    But  it  is  an  old  and  true  apophthegm,  thai  similes  seldom  nm  on  i 
therefore  it  is  generally  prudent  not  to  potii  them  too  far. 
Mton  stands  on  an  nndulating  surface,  and  is  snmninded  on  three  sides  by 

harbor  is  a  magniAeenl  basin,  endrcled  by  a  beantiful  conntry,  rising  i: 
ivities,  and  studded  with  villas.  There  is  nothing  very  handsome  Kboui  ih 
±  is  rather  English  in  appearancs,  and  might  in  truth  be  easily  mislnken 
ir  more  popnlonis  seaports.  A  cotislderable  number  of  the  buildings  are  of 
oore  pnmrly  speaking,  of  sienite ;  bot  brick  is  (be  prevailing  malenal,  and 
nusawrak  are  now  rarely  to  bs  met  with  in  the  stteets  inhabited  br  the  Unei 
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Bordentown^  a  town  of  New  Jersey,  in    Burlington  county,  stand 
lug  on  a  steep  sand  bank  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware,  i^  chiefly 
remarkable  for  thp  villa  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  Spain.     I^is  is 
a  long  white  building,  with  two  low  square  towers  at  the  ends,  and  a  shot* 
tower  near  it  by  the  river.   Pop.  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

Brattlehoro*  is  a  pleasant  village,  in  Windham  county,  Vermont,  on  ths 
Connecticut.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain  above  the  river ;  at  the 
bridge  over  the  stream  are  several  manufactories,  the  chief  of  which  are 
of  paper  and  machinery,  which  are  made  here  in  large  quantities.  The 
situation  of  die  village  is  quite  romantic  and  picturesque.  Topulation,  two 
thousand  and  six  hundred  and  twenty-four. 

Bridgeport,  in  Fairfield  county  on  Long  Island  sound,  maintains  an 
active  intercourse  with  New  York  by  means  of  sloops  and  steamboats,  and 
furnishes  that  city  with  a  great  amount  of  produce.  The  harbor  is  shoal, 
but  with  a  good  channel ;  the  town  is  pleasant  and  thriving.  Population 
four  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy. 

Brighton,  a  town  of  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  is  celebrated  for 
its  annual  cattle  show  and  fair  which  has  been  held  here  ever  since  the 
revolution.  Vast  numbers  of  cattle  for  the  Boston  market  are  brought  here 
from  all  quarters  of  the  country.  The  soil  is  good,  and  well  cultivated. 
Population,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  five. 

Bristol,  a  thriving  town,  situated  on  Narragansett  bay,  about  half  way 
between  Providence  and  Newport,  is  distinguished  for  its  pleasant  situation, 
healthful  climate,  rich  soil,  and  a  commodious,  safe  harbor.  This  town 
suffered  greatly  during  the  revolutionary  war,  a  great  part  of  it  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  British ;  but  it  is  now  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  and  has 
a  good  shipping  trade :  onions  in  great  quantities,  and  a  variety  of  provi- 
sions and  garden  roots,  are  raised  here  for  exportation.  Mount  Hope, 
celebrated  in  the  early  history  of  New  England  as  the  residence  of  king 
Philip,  is  within  the  limits  of  Bristol ;  it  is  a  cone-shaped  hill,  with  a 
pointed  summit,  and  exhibits  a  charming  prospect.  Population,  three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  ninety. 

Brooklyn,  a  large  town  on  Long  Island,  separated  from  the  city  of  New 
Vork  by  the  narrow  channel  of  East  river.  It  is  properly  a  suburb  of  that 
city,  and  is  a  place  of  great  business.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  contains 
many  fine  houses,  the  residence  of  merchants  from  the  city.     The  United 

Tot  streets  are  narrow,  and  often  crooked,  yet,  as  already  stated,  they  exhibit  more 
finish  and  cleanliness  than  are  to  be  found  in  New  York.  In  architecture,  I  could  dis- 
cover little  to  admire.  The  state  house  stands  on  an  eminence  commanding  the  city  ; 
it  is  a  massive  square  building,  presenting  in  front  a  piazza  of  rusticated  arches,  sur- 
uoonted  by  a  gratuitous  range  of  Corinthian  columns,  which  support  nothing.  The 
I^uikling  in  front  has  a  small  attic  with  a  pediment,  and  from  the  centre  rises  a  dome, 
the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  square  lantern. 

The  comparative  dbfusion  of  literature  in  Boston  has  brought  with  it  a  taste  for  the 
fine  arts.  The  better  houses  are  adorned  with  pictures ;  and  in  the  Athenaeum--8 
pQblic  library  and  reading  room — ^is  a  collection  of  casts  from  the  antique.  Establish- 
RHrnts  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  aVe  yet 
almost  unknown  in  the  United  States,  but  something  like  a  Mechanics'  Institnte  has  at 
ieogih  been  got  up  in  Boston,  and  I  went  to  hear  the  introductory  lecture.  The  apart 
inent,  a  large  one,  was  crowded  by  an  audience  whose  appearance  and  deportment  were 
ia  the  highest  degree  orderly  and  respectable.  The  lecture  was  on  tl^e  steam  engine, 
the  history,  principle,  and  construction  of  which  were  explained  most  lucidly  by  the 
lecturer,  who  belonged,  I  was  assured,  to  the  class  of  operative  mechanics. — Men  md 
^^^nm  m  America, 
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Yy  yard  ia  in  the  east  quarter,  upon  a  bay  called  the  \ 
car  this  town  a  bloody  and  disastions  battle  was  foug^bl  witl 
1776.  The  town  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  conunanda 
be  city  and  bay.  A  constant  intercouise  is  kept  up  with 
leamboats.  It  ia  the  third  town  in  the  state  in  jegard  i 
,  which  amounts  to  36,221. 

iu  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  forks  of  Whitewater,  and  i 
slice  of  Franklin  county,  lUinois.  It  was  laid  out  in  the 
no  impiOTetaents  were  made  until  the  succeeding  year,  and 
ly,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  frontiers;  its  vicini 
boundary  being  about  fifteen  miles.  The  late  war  compl 
le  emigration  to  this  country,  and  consequently  the  town  ce 
> ;  since  that  period,  it  has  improved  and  been  noted  for  thi 
'  its  citizens.  It  is  now,  however,  decaying.  It  contains  t 
houses. 

•Uk  is  a  town  of  Cumberland  county,  Maine,  situated  on  thet 
ndrosco^n  river,  twenty-six  miles  north-east  of  Portland. 
many  falls  at  this  place,  on  which  are  situated  numerous  i 
factories  of  cotton  and  woollen,     it  is  chiefly  distinguish) 
f  Bowdoin  college,  which  was  established  here  in  1794. 

is  partly  supported  by  funds  bequeathed  by  governor  Bow 
^husetts,  from  whom  the  college  takes  its  name.  Fopulatit 
i,  four  thousand  two  hundred  aud  fifty-nine. 
,  delightfully  situated  near  the  marcin  of  lake  Erie,  three 
twenty-seven  miles  from  Albany,  and  twenty-two  from  the 
a,  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and  the  empioriu 
□mmerce.  The  principal  streets  are  from  sixty-six  to  one  hue 
.  these  are  intersected  by  others  of  equal  width,  and  as  mai 
i  are  of  brick,  two  and  three  stories  high,  they  make  a  seal 
apif»earance.  Bufftlo,  standing  on  the  great  road  leading 
Ohio,  possesses  natural  advantages  for  trade,  equal  to  any  i 
in  the  United  States. 

or  is  singularly  fitted  for  the  two  kinds  of  navigation  that 
;ht  together,  the  entrance  from  the  lake  being  sheltered  b] 
hich  die  light-house  is  erected,  and  the  two  smallrivers  which 
'  waters  afiording  every  convenience  for  landing  and  re-ship 
number  of  basins  and  lateral  canals  communicate  with 
I.  This  harbor  is  thronged  with  steamboats  and  every  kii 
t ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  busy  and  bustling  places  in  the  coui 
iTalo,'  says  a  recent  writer,  '  the  miserable  descendants  of 
rSixNationsmayconstantly  beseen  in  the  streets.  The  Sen 
:  villages  within  nine  miles.  If  any  man  wishes  to  observt 
n  intercourse  between  whites  and  Indians,  let  him  go  to  Bui 
may  see  red  men,  reeling  drunk  in  the  streets,  Wgging  ii 
ct  manner  for  liquor,  and  the  women  in  the  lowest  stag 
physical  degradation.  They  are  in  some  measure  civil 
lem  having  adopted  the  costume  of  the  whites,  and  living  b; 
I  of  the  soil.  Should  they  continue  to  reside  in  their  pn 
ilace,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  change  will  be  complete.  V 
vill  no  longer  afford  them  a  subsistence  ;  when  they  are  compl 
n  by  the  whites,  they  must  of  necessity  have  recourse  to  agt 
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inn  for  ibe  means  of  living,  and  knowledge  must  be  the  attendant  uf  in- 
dustry— but  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  live,  no  matter  how  wretchedly,  in 
idleness,  they  will  not  work,  and  will  continue  to  retrograde'  Population, 
eigliteen  thouaand  three  hundred  and  fifty-aix, 

Burlington,  in  Chittenden  county,  Vermont,  on  lake  Champlain,  is  a 
flduriahiog;  and  commercial  town.  It  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  lake,  and  a  beautiful  prospect  of 
ihe  town.  It  ia  the  seat  of  the  univeraity  of  Vermont,  and  of  several 
manufactories.  Its  commerce  is  considerable.  Population,  four  thousand 
i«o  hundred  and  seventy-one. 

BitrlingUm  City  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  eighteen  miles 
nnth-east  from  Philadelphia.  The  main  streets  are  conveniently  spacious, 
ud  mostly  ornamented  with  rows  of  trees  in  the  fronts  of  Uie  houses, 
which  are  reeularly  arranged.  The  river  opposite  the  town  is  about  a 
mile  wide,  ana  under  shelter  of  two  islands,  iiifards  a  safe  and  convenient 
butnr;  but,  thoufili  well  situated  for  trade,  Burlington  is  loo  near  the  opu- 
lent city  of  Philaaelphia  to  admit  of  any  considerable  increase  of  foreign 
tonunerce.     Pmiulation,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy. 

Cahoiia,  in  St.  Clair  county,  Illinois,  is  situated  on  a  small  stream,  about 
me  mile  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  five  miles  below  St.  Louis.  It  is 
pkasantly  situated,  and  ia  inhabited  chiefly  b^  French  people.  This  town 
contains  a  post-office  and  a  Roman  cathohc  chapel,  ana  ia  the  seat  of 
justice  for  the  county. 

Cambridge,  a  town  of  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  lies  west  of 
BofloQ,  was  settled  in  1631.  It  is  a  fine  village,  containing  many  very  plea- 
nat  residences,  And  is  divided  into  three  distinct  portions.  East  Cambridge 
i)  a  suburb  of  Boston,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  Cragie's  bridge  ;  it  ia 
flonrishing,  and  has  some  glass  and  iron  manufactories.     Old  Cambridge 


is  aboat  three  railea  from  the  city,  and  is  the  seat  of  Harvard  college,  the 
oldest  and  richest  university  in  the  United  States;  this  institution  is  fiilly 
described  in  another  portion  of  the  volume.  In  the  western  part  lies  Fresh 
Pood,  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  much  resorted  to  in  summer  by  citizens  of  lh« 
neighboring  towns.     In  the  south-westeriy  part  is  a  beauufiil  hilly  grov*. 
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who  printed  the  Preenum^s  Oath.  During  the  siege  of  Bodton,  in  1776, 
ihe  American  army  encamped  here,  and  vestiges  of  some  of  their  intrench- 
n\.eots  still  remain  in  the  neighborhood.  Population,  eight  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven. 

Camdeny  in  Kershaw  district,  South  Carolina,  on  the  Wateree,  is  the 
seat  of  justice  for  the  district.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  battles 
fought  in  its  vicinity  during  the  revolutionary  war.  Population,  one  thou- 
sand. A  flourishing  town  of  the  same  name  in  Oneida  county,  New 
York,  has  a  population  of  about  two  thousand. 

Canandaigua,  capital  of  Ontario  county,  New  York,  on  the  outlet  of 
the  lake  of  the  same  name,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  towns  in  the  country.' 
The  principal  street  runs  along  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  which  rises  from  the 
north  end  of  the  lake,  for  the  distance  of  a  mile ;  it  is  handsomely  planted 
\vith  trees,  and  the  houses,  which  are  generally  painted  white  with  green 
blinds,  present  a  very  neat  appearance.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a 
lar^  square ;  the  neighborhood  abounds  with  pleasant  gardens.  Popula* 
tion,  five  thousand  six  hundred  and    fifty-two. 

Caitine,  a  town  of  Maine,  built  on  a  promontory  at  the  head  of  Penob- 
scot bay,  is  placed  in  a  commanding  situation,  and  has  an  excellent  harbor. 
It  was  taken  by  the  British  during  the  last  war,  but  was  restored  in  1816. 
Population  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight. 

CatskiU,  principal  tovm  of  Greene  county.  New  York,  is  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  nearly  opposite  the  city  of  Hudson,  and 

nrtnes  and  their  own  loss.  But  it  is  not  always  those  whose  loss  is  most  widely  felt, 
whose  memory  is  most  fondly  remembered ;  many  who  go  to  the  grave  almost  unknown, 
will  gire  sacredness  to  this  place  in  the  feeling  of  those  who  loved  them.  The  parent 
vill  regard  it  with  emotion,  because  there  he  saw  his  child  laid  upon  a  colder  piUow 
iban  a  mother's  breast — or  the  youth,  who  perished  in  the  brightness  of  his  rising,  and 
left  his' friends  to  mourn  not  only  for  all  he  was,  but  all  they  hoped  he  would  have  been. 
The  community  will  turn  to  it,  as  the  place  where  the  generous  and  enlightened,  tht 
oaefal  and  honored,  rest  from  their  labors ;  where  those  who  have  passed  through  the 
niioQs  ehuiges  of  public  confidence,  carry  their  rivalship  and  ambition  down  to  the 
dost.  Each  inclosure  will  have  its  recollections  gathered  about  it  like  the  summer  leaves 
over  the  monument ;  the  feelings  of  men  of  various  pursuits  and  characters  wiU  be 
drawn  from  all  directions  towa^  this  single  point  of  melancholy  attraction.  The  me- 
morial which  one  passes  coldly  by,  will  fix  the  attention  of  another :  the  stone  which  is 
10  one  simply  a  memorial  of  a  stranger,  wiU  be  gazed  upon  by  another  till '  his  heut 
u  fiiint,  and  his  eyes  are  dim.' 

We  cannot  but  hope  that  this  example  will  be  followed ;  the  community  at  large 
We  yet  to  learn  the  right  feeling  of  respect  for  the  dead.  That  respect  is  not  shown 
oolf  by  the  care  which  guards  the  sepulchre  from  violation — ^nor  by  setting  up  ghastly 
nmaments,  covered  with  tales  of  idle  vanity  or  unmeaning  affection.  Whoever  goes 
mto  the  borial  places  of  many  of  oiur  villages,  sees  naked  marbles,  which  afrer  a  few 
Tnn  lean  with  age,  and  find  no  hand  to  restore  them.  Nature,  as  if  ashamed  of  man, 
Kems  endeavoring  to  hide  what  he  has  done  with  her  taU  golden  rod  and  towering 
piuiis,  which  grow  as  luxuriantly  as  if  they  were  fed  from  the  graves  below  ; — and  aU 
IS  surromided,  not  protected,  by  a  vile  paling  of  unpainted  wood,  which  defends  it  frx)m 
DO  anunal  but  man.  The  true  respect  for  the  dead  wiU  be  shown  by  making  their 
fwing  place  snch,  that  the  stranger  shall  not  retreat  from  it  in  disgust  and  scorn,  by 
Qfipk^ing  the  decorations  of  nature,  which  are  always  at  command.  One  tenth  part  of 
^  expense  which  is  now  lavished  on  the  absurd  and  ungraceful  head-stones  in  almost 
^ery  Tillage  of  New  England,  would  make  their  burial  grounds,  places  which  could 
be  pointed  out  to  the  traveller  without  regret  and  shame ;  and  what  is  stiU  beUer,  would 
pcnnit  the  living  to  go  and  draw  instruction  tttm  ccmununion  with  the  dead. — Buttm 
MfAiMrtiier, 
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tbirtT-one  milea  south  of  Albany.  It  exhibits  g«ntle  elerations 
neighborhood,  and  the  aoU  is  generally  good ;  it  is  well  watered,  h 
meadows,  ami  good  mill  sites.     Population,  5,339. 

CharUtton,  the  chief  city  of  South  Carolina,  stands  upon  a  pi 
land  projecting  into  the  bay,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ashley  and'i 
rivers,  and  has  a  deep  and  safe  harbor.  Ships  drawing  twen 
vf  water  pass  the  bar.  The  city  is  regularly  built ;  the  fine  hou 
rery  large,  many  of  them  inclosed  like  the  great  hotels  in  Paris, 
of  tnem  covered  with  verandas,  and  situated  in  gardens  neatly  dress 
in  summer  and  fall,  not  only  adorned  with  the  finest  evergreen  shru 
with  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  roses,  jonquils,  and  other  dower 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  streets  are  dirty  and  unpaved,  and  the 
in  some  parts  of  the  town  have  a  filthy  appearance.  The  churcfa 
public  buildings  are  handsome,  especially  St.  Michael's  church, « 
steeple  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  high.  The  post  office  is  s 
handsome  building.  Most  of  the  finest  buildings  here  were  erectc 
viously  to  the  revolution.  There  are  many  charitable  institutions, 
which  the  Orphan  Asylum  stands  in  the  first  rank. 

The  society  of  Charleston  is  refined,  intelligent  and  hospitable, 
commerce  of  the  place  consists  chiefly  in  the  export  of  rice  and 
On  account  of  its  level  character,  the  city  is  liable  to  occasional  i 
tion ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fine  commercial  mart,  and  highly  pros] 
exhibiting  most  of  the  institutions  which  mark  a  liberal  and  opulei: 
rounity.  This  city  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  revolution, 
Ution,  twenty-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

C/Mrlestoum,  in  Middlesex  countVi  Massachusetts,  is  an  irregulai 
containing  some  fine  situations.  Here  are  the  United  States  nav; 
and  the  finest  dry-dock  in  the  country ;  the  Massachusetts  stale  pru 
insane  hospital,  and  the  Ursuline  convent.  This  Iowa  was  burnt  in 
hy  the  British  troops.  On  the  eminence  of  Bunker  Hill,  a  splendid 
ment  of  granite  has  been  for  some  time  in  an  unfinished  state;  bu 
is  every  hope  of  its  immediate  completion.  Population  ten  tb 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-two. 

Chxlicothe,  in  Ross  county,  Ohio,  formerly  the  seat  o 
ment,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Scioto,  on  a  b 
live  plain.  It  is  laid  out  on  a  large  scale,  with  a  gn 
lots  attached  to  it.  The  plan  is  regular ;  the  streets  > 
right  angles,  and  every  square  is  divided  into  four  part 
are  several  mills  and  manufactories,  and  the  Grand  ci 
the  town.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  1796,  on  the  sit 
village.     Population,  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  t 

Cindnnati,  the  largest  town  in  Ohio,  is  handsomely  b 
ed  by  a  range  of  fine  wooded  hills,  which  command  a 
The  plain  on  which  it  is  situated  occupies  about  four 
height  of  the  rising  ground  above  the  alluvial  plain 
The  population  is  much  mixed,  being  composed  of  emigi 
of  the  union,  and  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  I 
crease  has  been  most  wonderful.  In  1813,  CiDcinnal 
four  thousand  inhabitants ;  in  ISijO,  ten  thousand ;  in  1{ 
sand  three  hundred  and  eigbty-two. 

It  has  exteasive  flour  and  sawmills,  worked  by  steam,  and  vsrioaa 
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factures.  The  public  buildings  are  twenty-four  churches,  the  College 
Athenseum,  Medical  College,  Mechanics'  Institute,  four  market  houses,  a 
theatre,  two  museums,  a  famous  and  tasteless  bazaar,  a  bank  for  the  United 
States  branch,  court  house,  and  other  edifices.  The  charitable  and  reli- 
dous  associations  are  numerous.  There  are  sixteen  periodical  publica- 
tions. There  are  three  city  insurance  companies,  and  two  branches  of 
tompanics  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Water  is  furnished  for  the  inhabi- 
umts  from  the  Ohio  river,  and  is  distributed  over  town  at  an  average 
expense  of  eight  dollars  for  a  family. 

Vast  remains  of  ancient  fortifications,  embankments,  stone  walls,  earthen 
moaads,  the  latter  containing  rude  stone  cofiins  filled  with  human  bones, 
hare  been  discovered  within  the  precincts  of  this  town ;  and  many  curious 
articles  dug  up,  composed  of  jasper,'  rock  crystal,  cannel-coal,  copper, 
sculptural  representations  on  different  substances,  altogether  tending  to 
prove  that  this  coi|ntry  was  formerly  inhabited  .by  a  race  of  men  very  difier- 
eat  from  the  present  American  Indians.  » 

Cirdevillei  the  seat  of  justice  of  Pickaway  county,  Ohio,  is  situated  on 
the  Pickaway  bottom,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  Scioto.  Its  site  is  two 
mounds  of  earth,  one  circular,  and  the  other  square,  containing  about 
twenty  acres.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  small  vacant  circle.  From 
this  focus  the  streets  diverge  in  regular  radii.  The  growth  of  this  town 
has  been  owing  to  the  wealth  of  the  surrounding  plantations.  Population, 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

Columbia,  the  capital  city  of  South  Carolina,  is  situated  on  the  Conga* 
ree,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  north-north-west  of  Charleston.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  college  of  the  state.  The  town  is  regularly  built,  and  occupies 
to  elevated  plain  gently  sloping  on  every  side.  Population,  four  thousand 
t^^o  hundred  ninety-five.  There  are  eleven  other  towns  called  Columbia  in 
the  United  States. 

Columbus,  the  metropolis  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  is  situated  on  the  east 
baok  of  the  Scioto,  on  an  elevated  plain  of  several  hundred  acres.  It  is 
situated  near  the  middle  of  Franklin  county,  and  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  centre  of  the  state,  in  a  fine  fertile  country.  It  was  founded  in  1812, 
in  the  midst  of  a  thick  forest.  It  contains  a  state  house,  court  house, 
penitentiary,  a  classical  seminary,  three  churches,  and  an  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.     Population,  six  Uiousand  and  forty-eight. 

Omcord,  a  town  of  Merrimack  county.  New  Hampshire,  is  the  capital 
of  the  state.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Merrimack, 
along  which  spread  some  rich  intervals.  The  chief  village  is  on  the  west 
>i<ie,  and  forms  a  street  two  miles  in  length.  It  contains  a  state  house 
and  a  state  prison,  both  of  granite.  It  was  first  settled  in  1724,  and 
twenty  years  afterwards  suffered  severely  from  the  Indians.  By  the  river 
ud  Middlesex  canal.  Concord  has  a  boat  navigation  to  Boston ;  and  it  is 
a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Population,  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
ind  ninety-eight 

Omcord,  a  village  of  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  is  celebrated  as 
^e  place  of  meeting  of  the  first  provincial  congress  in  1774,  and  the  first 
opposition  to  the  British  arms.    Population,  one  thousand  eight  hundred.* 

*  There  are  seventeen  other  towns,  named  Concord,  in  different  parts  of  the  XTaited 
Sutc$. 
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m  of  Genesee  county,  New  York,  has  a  soU  of  o 
'ed.     Population,  two  thousand  four  huadred  and 

wn  of  Montgomery  county,  Ohio,  is  situated  on 

jni  river,  near  the  point  where  it  is  met  by  tht 

ilace,  with  many  mills  and  factories.       Populatii 

-seven. 

tal  of  Michigan  teiritanr,  is  situated  on  tbe  banl 

name.  During  the  F 
he  lakes  except  Mocinac. 

before,  it  was  small  and 
s  famous  for  the  siege  he 
tribes  of  Indians  under  I 
n  the  year  1613,  by  Gen€ 

is  laid  out  like  that  of  V 
tiered.  The  jail,  stale  h 
ic  buildings.  The  Brie  c 
bis  town,  and  the  Ohio  ci 
ion  nine  thousand  one  hui 
Detroit  are  generally  crov 
ct  here  to  sell  their-  skin 
>rivate  houses,  and  reniai 
[ie  gates  shut  upon  them, 
ikes  and  rivers  are  very 
ark  in  a  rough  sea  wiUi 
prise  in  business,  and  ai 
Lcco;  the  women  have  generally  lively  and  ei] 

on  a  low  ridge,  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  at  the  t 
red  yards.     From  the  summit  of  this  ridge,  the 

to  a  low  swampy  plain,  from  five  to  nine  miles 

groves  of  young  timber.   Beyond  this  plain  com 
ily  hilly. 

if  Kent  county,  Delaware,  and  capital  of  the  stal 
ut  and  built  on  a  small  stream  that  runs  into  th 
B  are  mostly  of  brick,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  to 
rrounded  by  the  public  buildings.  Population,  [ 
if  Strafibrd  coun^.  New  Hampshire,  is  situated 
M,  a  stream  running  into  the  Piscataqua.  The  fa 
e  of  which  is  forty  feet  perpendicular,  aSbrdini 
h  has  been  applied  to  manufacturing  purposes 
I  1623,  and  is  the  oldest  in  the  state.  The  grea 
irted  from  New  Hampshire  is  brought  to  Dover, 
id  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 
of  Northampton  county,  Pennsylvania,  situated 
aouth  of  tbe  Lehigh,  is  a  handsome  town,  reguli 
luare  in  the  centra.     The  union  of  three  canals 

facilities  for  trade.    The  scenery  of  the  neighbo 
;sque.     The  town  is  laid  out  at  right  angles. 

five  hundred  and  ten. 

1  nf  Washington  county,  Maine,  and  the  most 
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puJDi  of  iTie  United  States.  It  is  situated  on  Moose  island  in  1 
quoddy  bay,  and  ia  favorably  situated  for  an  extensive  traffic  up  the  Pasaa- 
taaquodily  and  the  other  rivers  falling  into  the  bay  of  Fundy.  The  prin- 
cipal business  is  afibrded  by  the  fisheries  and  the  lumber  trade.  Popula- 
lion,  iwo  thousand  eight  bundled  and  seventy-six. 

Ectmovty,  a  beautiful  village  of  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Ohio,  a  few  miles  below  Pittsburg.     It  is  inhabited  solely  by  the  sect  of 


HinnooistF,  under  the  celebrated  Rapp.  The  village  is  regularly  built, 
and  the  streets  are  laid  out  at  right  angles.  Industry  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  of  Gennan  origin.  The  property  purports  to 
be  held  in  common,  though  it  has  been  stated  that  the  legal  tenure  of  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  principal.  The  grape  is  extensively  cultivated  here ; 
a  ihriving  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  neighboring  country,  and  the  estab- 
lishment is  in  a  thriving  condition.     Population,  1283. 

Eliiabetktoum,  a  town  of  Essex  county.  New  Jersey,  situated  on  a  creek 
if  Newark  bay,  was  originally  settled  by  emigrants  from  Connecticut.  It 
has  some  good  gardens,  and  supplies  many  agricultural  products  for  the 
N'en'  York  market.     Population,    four  thotisand  one  hundred  and  eigbty- 

Exittr,  a  town  of  Rockingham  county,  New  Hampshire,  fourteen  miles 
'uwh-wesl  from  Portsmouth,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  on 
^aamscot  river,  a  branch  of  the  Piscataqua.  Formerly,  ship-building  was 
i-nrrieii  on  here  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  vessels  were  employed  in  the 
Wi>?i  Indian  trade;  at  present,  this  business  is  much  decreased,  but  several 
'  armfaclories'have  been  established.  Here  is  a  celebmled  academy,  incor- 
rursied  in  17S1.    Population,  two  thousand  nme  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

Fayttttville,  a  village  of  Cumberland  county.  North  Carolina,  is  siluat- 
kI  at  ibe  head  of  uninterrupted  boat  navigation  on  Cape  Fear  river.  In 
i'31.  it  was  desolated  by  a  destructive  fire ;  but  it  is  rapidly  regaining  its 
firmer  flourishing  condition.  Population,  four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
*izh!y-five. 

Brankfort,  the  metropolis  of  Kentucky,  and  chief  town  of  Frasklm 
25* 
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county,  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  Kentucky  river,  sixty  miles  sb 
eiiirance  into  the  Ohio.  The  river,  which  is  here  about  one  handle 
wide,  with  bold  limestone  benks,  forms  a  handsome  curve,  and  wat 
Houthern  and  weBtera  parts  of  the  town.  The  bottoms  on  both  s 
th?  river  are  very  broad,  but  subject  to  inundation.  Frankfort  is 
GiAiY-two  miles  from  Louisville.     Population,  1,917. 

t'rfderiektbttrg,  a  port  of  entry,  and  chief  town  of  Spottsytrania  i 
Virg:iQia,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rappahanoc  river,  is  a  Q 
ing  place.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  tide  water.  Population,  three  th 
iiiiie  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

Fredericktoiott,  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  is  situated  fort] 
miles  from  Baltimorei  on  the  Pittsburg  road,  and  is  a  flourishing 
I'arrving  on  considerable  manufactures,  and  a  brisk  inland  trade  thri 
fertile  and  well-cultivated  country.  It  is  the  second  town  in  the  sts 
increases  with  rapidity.  Population,  five  thousand  eight  hundred  an 

Galena,  a  village  in  Illinoia,  the  centre  of  a  celebrated  lead-minii 
irici,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  situated  on  Fever  river,  fiv 
before  it  empties  into  the  Mississippi. 

Gardiner,  a  flourishing  town  in  Kennebec  county,  Haine^  on  \h 
bank  of  the  Kennebec  river.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  lumb 
in  manufactures  of  cotton  and  iron,  and  many  very  valuable  mills. 


lO^vn  is  a  Gothic  church,  built  of  granite,  and  considered  the 
sjiecimen  of  architecture  in  the  state.  Population,  five  thousand  si 
dred  and  forty- four. 

Georgelmon,  city  of  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  separated  from ' 
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mgbia  only  W  a  small  creek,  is  finely  ritoated  on  a  series  of  heights  at  a 
bend  of  the  Potomac.  It  ia  well  laid  ont,  and  contains  some  good  privale 
residences.  The  Catholic  college  is  an  ancient  pile  of  building,  with  a 
luge  library,  and  some  good  paintings.  The  Chesapeak  and  Ohio  canal 
passes  through  this  town.  Tobacco  and  flour  are  exported  in  considerable 
quantities.     Papulation,  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Gloueater,  a  seaport  of  Massachusetts,  in  Essex  county,  and  on  the 
peaiosula  of  cape  Aon,  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  fishing  towns  in 
ihe  country.  The  harbor,  which  is  defended  by  a  battery  and  forts,  is 
accessible  for  large  ships.  This  town  suflered  severely  from  fire  a  few 
yean  ago ;  but  the  damage  has  been  nearly  repaired.  Population,  six 
ihoasand  three  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

Hagtrstoum,  in  Washington  county,  Maryland,  is  a  well-built  and  flour- 
ishing place,  surrounded  I^  a  fertile  country.  It  is  a  handsome  town,  and 
the  houses  are  generally  of  stone  or  brick.  Population,  three  thousand 
four  hundred, 

HaUotoeU,  in  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
ud  wealthy  towns  in  the  state.  The  river  is  navigable  to  this  place  for 
refsels  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  Haltowell  granite  is  extensively 
quarried  and  wrought,  and  is  much  esteemed.  The  commerce  of  the  place 
i=  considerable,  confined  chiefly  to  the  lumber  trade.  Population,  four 
iboiisaDd  sis  hundred  and  fifty-five. 

Hancver,  in  Grafton  county.  New  Hampshire,  situated  on  the  Connect- 
Knt,  is  a  pleasant  village,  and  the  seat  of  Dartmouth  college,  which  wai 


ntablished  in  1771.  It  received  its  name  from  one  of  its  principal  bene- 
^lora,  the  earl  of  Dartmouth.  This  town  is  crossed  from  north  to  south 
W  Hrnwe  mooDtain.  FoptUatloD,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  thir-  , 
tceo. 

BarrUburg,  the  seat  of  gotemment  of  the  stale  of  Pennsylvania,  is  im 
wiphin  county,  and  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Susquehanna, 
luuty-six  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  has  a  band- 
*>ne  stale  house,  and  other  public  edifices.  A  bridge  here  crosses  the 
ouquehaaiia.     Population,  six  thousand  aad  twenty. 
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country  about  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Flint  to  be  settling:  with  unexampled  rapidi- 
ty.   Population,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

Jamestorij  an  ancient  town  in  James  City  county,  Virginia,  the  first  En- 
glish settlem^t  in  the  states,  was  established  in  1608.  It  stands  on  an 
island  in  James  river,  thirty-two  miles  above  its  mouth.  It  is  now  in 
rains,  and  almost  desolate.  Two  or  three  old  houses,  the  ruins  of  an  old 
steeple,  a  church-yard,  and  faint  traces  of  rude  fortifications,  are  the  only 
memorials  of  its  former  importance. 

Jefferson  Cityy  seat  of  justice  for  Cole  county,  Missouri,  and  capital  of 
the  slate,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  Missouri  river,  about  nine  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Osage.  It  is  a  new  town,  containing  two  hundred 
houses  and  twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  and,  after  Little  Rock  in  Arkansas, 
is  the  most  western  state  capital  of  the  United  States. 

Kaskaskia,  an  ancient  village  of  Illinois,  and  seat  of  justice  for  Randolph 
county,  is  situated  on  Kaskaskia  river,  eleven  miles  from  its  mouth.  It 
was  one  of  the  earliest  French  settlements  in  the  Mississippi,  and  once 
contained  seven  thousand  inhabitants ;  it  is  now  very  much  reduced,  num- 
bering only  one  thousand.  The  situation  of  this  town  is  represented  as 
Tery  beautiful. 

Ktnnebunky  a  town  of  York  county,  Maine,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  has  considerable  lumber  trade.  The  principal  harbor  is 
obstructed  by  a  sandbar,  and  in  1820  an  appropriation  was  made  by  Con- 
gress to  build  a  pier  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Population,  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty-three. 

Knoxvitte,  the  chief  town  of  East  Tennessee,  is  situated  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  from  NashvilliB,  on  the  north  side  of  Holston  river,  where 
it  is  three  hundred  yards  wide ;  on  a  beautiful  spot  of  ground,  twenty-two 
miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Holston  with  the  Tennessee.  The  college 
of  this  town  is  one  of  the  oldest  seminaries  in  the  state.  Population,  three 
thousand. 

Lancaster r  a  handsome  town  of  Pennsylvania,  and  capital  of  a  county 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  flourishing  place,  situate  in  a  fer- 
tile and  well-cultivated  country,  and  contains  a  court  house,  a  jail,  two 
banks,  and  nine  places  of  worship.  A  college  was  founded  here  in  1787 ; 
but  the  buildings  are  now  appropriated  to  schools.  Here  are  manufactures 
of  guns  and  other  hardware ;  and  about  a  mile  distant  is  a  large  cotton 
manufactory.  The  town  has  considerable  trade,  which  increases  with  the 
surrounding  country.  It  is  seated  near  Conestoga  creek,  which  runs  into 
the  Susquehanna,  sixty-one  miles  west  by  north  of  Philadelphia.  Popu- 
lation, eight  thousand  lour  hundred  and  nineteen. 

Lancaster,  oldest  town  in  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  finely  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  the  Nashua,  has  manufactories  of  combs  and  cotton, 
and  an  extensive  engraving  and  stereotyping  establishment.  In  beauty  of 
scenery  the  neighborhood  is  surpassed  by  that  of  few  towns  in  New  Eng- 
land.   Population,  two  thousand  and  thirteen. 

Lansinburgt  a  town  of  Rensselaer  county.  New  York,  is  principally  built 
fio  a  single  street  parallel  with  the  river.  A  high  hill  rises  abruptly  be- 
hind the  town,  on  which  is  seen  the  celebrated  diamond  rock,  emitting  a 
brilliant  lustre  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Population,  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty. 

I^xtngtoHy  a  town  of  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  will  ever  be 

38 
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table  in  American  nistory,  for  the  early  reTolutionaiy  struggles. 
ittle  was  fought  here  between  the  British  troopa  and  the  Amei 
s  nineteenth  of  April,  1775.  A  monument  has  been  erected  ( 
at  Lexington  in  commemoration  of  this  event.  Pop.  1659. 
ington,  capital  of  Fayette  county,  Kentucky,  is  the  oldest  toi 
lie,  and  was  for  many  years  the  seat  of  government.  It  stand 
ful  spot,  on  a  branch  of  the  Elkhorn  river,  in  the  centre  of  lh« 
ict  in  the  state.  The  principal  street  is  a  mile  and  a  (juati 
I,  HpaciouB  and  well  paved.  The  buildings  are  much  superior  i 
egance  to  those  of  the  other  towns  in  the  state,  and  may  be 
to  those  of  the  Atlantic  connlry.  The  Transylvania  univerf 
ished  here.  The  public  inns  are  large  and  convenient.  The 
anufactories  of  woolen,  cotton,  and  paper.  The  general  appea 
town  is  neat,  and  the  neighborhood  is  adorned  with  many  ham 
and  finely  ornamented  rural  mansions,  Population,  Six  tho 
lundred  and  ninety-seven. 

Afield,  capital  of  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  is  situated  > 
ed  plain,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  hilly  country.    It  contaii 
IS  mills  and  manufactories.     A  law  school  was  established  h 
by  Judge  Reeve,  which  has  been  for  many  years  highly  celet 
ation,  four  thousand  and  thirty-eight, 
tfc  Rock,  the  seat  of  government  of  Arkansas  t( 
high  bluff  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Arkan 
from  the  high  masses  of  rock  above  it.     It  was  It 
kport,  a  town  of  Niagara  county,  New  York,  c 
are  the  most  remarkable  works  on  the  canal,  con: 
>miDg  an  ascent  of  sixty  feet.     Besides  these,  the 
rh  the  mountain  ridge,  for  three  miles,  cut  in  th 
bee  of  considerable  trade.    Population,    five  thou: 
Bventy -three. 

linUle,  a  city  of  Jefferson  county,  Kentucky,  on  a  plain  eit 
seveDty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  to  the  rap 
is  a  band36me  town,  and  the  largest  in  the  state.  Eight  broo 
lit  streets  run  parallel  with  the  river,  and  command  a  pleasant 
;  opposite  shore.  They  are  pav^  with  blocks  of  limestone 
a  are  built  chiefly  of  brick.  This  is  the  most  commercial  city  i 
commanding  the  trade  of  a  great  extent  of  country.  Manufa 
et  in  their  infancy.  The  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  | 
;h  this  town,  round  the  falls;  it  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  ai 
^h  a  limestone  rock.  It  admits  the  passage  of  the  largest  steam 
ins  opens  a  line  of  free  navigution  from  Pittsburg  to  the  sea. 
was  finished  in  183].  It  has  been  estimated  that  seventy-five 
:raveller3  pass  through  Louisville  annually.  The  resident  popu 
jnly-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten. 

oeU,  a  town  of  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  situated  e 
on  of  the  Concord  and  Merrimaclt  rivers,  is  celebrated  for  its ' 
lanufacturing  establishments,  and  for  its  rapid  increase.  It  w 
rated  in  1826.  In  1831,  the  quantity  of  cotton  manufactured 
stimated  at  five  million  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The 
'  is  held  and  managed  by  a  company  possessing  a  great  arooi 
state,  and  a  capital  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.    A  rai 
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/lom  Boston  to  Lowell  is  in  rapid  progress.  The  two  largest  companies 
«ie  the  Merrimack,  with  a  capital  of  a  million  and  a  half;  and  the  Law* 
rence,  with  a  capital  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Popu- 
lation twenty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

LynchbuTgy  a  town  of  Columbia  county,  Virginia,  is  one  of  the  moat 
flourishing  and  commercial  towns  in  the  state.  It  has  several  tobacco 
warehouses  and  factories,  cotton  and  woolen  manufactories,  and  in  the 
Ticioity  are  extensive  flour  mills.  The  surrounding  country  is  rugged  and 
mountainous.  Lynchburg  was  established  in  1786.  ropulation,  four 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-six. 

Zynn,  a  town  of  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  is  noted  for  its  extensive 
manufacture  of  shoes.  About  a  million  and  a  half  pair  of  women^s 
shoes  are  made  here  every  year.  There  is  a  mineral  spring  in  this  town, 
with  a  hotel  in  its  neighbiorhood.     Population,  nine  thousand  and  seventy 

Maehiasj'on  the  bay  of  that  name,  in  Washington  county,  Maine,  con- 
sists of  two  villages,  one  at  the  falls  at  the  east  branch  of  Machias  river, 
and  the  other  at  the  falls  of  the  west  branch,  six  and  a  half  miles  apart, 
each  containing  a  post  office.  The  village  at  the  east  falls  is  at  the  head  of 
the  tide,  two  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  branches,  and  contains 
various  mills.  The  village  at  the  west  falls,  contains  the  court  house,  jail, 
and  various  mills  ;  there  are  many  saw  mills  in  this  town,  which  cut  up- 
wards of  ten  million  feet  of  boards  in  a  year.  The  tonnage  of  the  ship- 
ping in  1827  amounted  to  fire  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-six ;  much 
of  this  is  employed  in  the  transportation  of  plaster  from  the  British  terri- 
tory adjacent  to  Passamaquoddy  bay.  Population,  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty-one. 

MarUehead,  a  town  of  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  situated  on  a 
peninsula  projecting  into  Massachusetts  bay.  It  is  compactly,  though 
irregularly  Duilt ;  it  was  settled  soon  after  Salem,  and  has  been  very  flour^ 
ishing  and  opulent.  It  sufiered  severely  during  the  revolution  and  the 
last  war.  In  the  fishing  business  it  has  greatly  excelled  all  other  towns  in 
the  United  States.  Population  in  1810,  Bre  thousand  eight  hundred ;  in 
1840,  five  thousand  ^ve  hundred  and  thirty-nme. 

Marietta,  in  Washington  county,  Ohio,  is  finely  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  Muskingum  river,  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  neighborhood.  It  was  one 
of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  state ;  but  it  has  sufifered  severely  from 
sickness  and  inundations  of  the  river.  Ship-building  was  formerly  ear- 
ned on  here,  but  has  been  discontinued.  The  inhabitants  are  noted  for 
industry  and  sobriety.  Population,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four- 
teen. 

MaysviQe,  in  Mason  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio,  stands  on  a  narrow 
bottom  below  the  mouth  of  Limestone  creek,  and  has  consideraUe  trade 
aad  manufactures.  It  is  the  principal  commercial  depot  for  the  north-evt 
poitions  of  the  state.  It  is  a  very  busy  and  flourishing  town.  Population^ 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty. 

Middlelmry,  in  Addison  county,  Vermont,  situated  on  Otter  creek,  has 
}  college,  two  academies,  several  churches,  imd  manufactures  of  cotton, 
^n,  and  marble.  A  quarry  of  fine  marble  was  discovered  here  in  1804, 
^  is  now  wrought  for  a  variety  of  purposes*  Population,  three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two* 
25« 
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The  repotatiQii  of  Natchez  in  Temd  to  morals  seemsi  to  be  tafik&t  at  a 
discouDt  The  lower  town  is  said  to  have  a  worse  character  than  any 
place  on  the  river ;  and,  particularly  in  the  sprinff,  to  present  a  congregation 
of  the  most  abandoned  and  desperate.  The  following  picture  by  a  recent 
tmfelier  is  probably  overcharged :  *  In  the  evening,  a  steamer  stops  at 
Nttebez  to  land  or  teke  in  goods,  the  passengers  observe  several  housee 
ligfatad  up,  and  hear  the  sounds  of  fiddles  and  merriment,  and  they  run  up 
to  see  what  is  going  on ;  they  find  men  and  women  dancing,  gambling 
sod  drinking ;  me  1^11  of  the  steamboat  rings  to  announce  that  she  is  about 
to  continue  her  vo3^age,  the  lights  in  the  houses  of  enterteinment  are  im« 
mediately  eztinguisl^,  and  the  passengers  run  out,  afraid  of  being  too 
late  for  the  boat,  and  run  down  toward  the  landing ;  ropes  are  drawn  across 
the  road,  the  passengers  fall  heels  over  head,  a  number  of  stout  ruffians 
throw  themselves  upon  them,  and  strip  them  of  their  money  and  watches, 
and  thc^  get  on  board  in  doleful  plignt,  and  of  course  never  see  or  hear 
more  of  their  plunderers !'     Population,  4,826. 

NatekUocheSf  commonly  pronounced  Nackitosh,  a  town  of  Louisiana,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  south-west  bank  of  Red  river,  at  the  head  of  ^ 

steamboat  navigalicm.  The  trade  between  Louisiana  and  the  Mexican 
states  centres  here,  and  it  must  eventually  become  a  place  of  great  size  and 
importance.  This  town  was  esteblished  more  than  a  hundred  years  ac^o, 
and  its  populatjpn  is  a  mixture  of  Americans,  French,  Spaniar<u,  and  In- 
dians. 

New  Albany f  in  Floyd  county,  Indiana,  is  an  industrious  and  flourishing 
village,  with  a  ship-yard  for  building  steamboats.  During  the  summer, 
many  steamboats  are  laid  up  here  to  be  repaired.  Population,  four  ^ou- 
sand  two  hundred  and  twenty-six. 

Newarkf  capital  of  Essex  county,  New  Jersey,  is  handsomely  built,  and 
finely  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Passaic  river.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beaatiful  towns  in  the  country.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  shoes, 
leather,  coaches,  and  cabinet  work.  Morris  canal  passes  through  this 
town.    Population,  seventeen  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

New  Bedford,  port  of  entry  in  Bristol  county,  Massachusetts,  stands  on  an 
arm  of  Buzzard's  bay,  about  fifty-two  miles  south  of  Boston.  *  We  entered 
New  Bedford,'  says  a  recent  tourist,  *  through  Fairhaven,  by  way  of  the 
ferry.  From  Fairhaven  the  town  shows  to  better  efiect  than  from  any 
other  point.  A  stranger,  perhaps,  might  be  surprised  at  the  great  apparent 
extent  of  New  Bedford  as  seen  from  this  pkce.  Passing  through  the 
▼ilia  of  Fairhaven  (a  place  of  no  inconeiderable  size  by  the  by,)  it  opena 
befoie  him,  with  its  spires,  ite  shipping  and  buildings,  like  a  beautiful 
panoramic  painting  of  some  great  city.  It  appears  much  larger^  however, 
than  it  is.  Ite  population  is  12,585.  its  commerce  is  prinqipally 
in  the  whale  fishery,  employing  one  hundred  and  fifty  whale  ships. 
The  **  county  road"  displays  many  elegant  mansions,  the  dwellings  of  some 
of  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants.  New  Bedford  is  considered  a  very 
wealthy  place,  uid  the  inhabitants  active  and  enterprising.  A  large  pro^ 
portion  of  them  are  Quakers.' 

NewUrUj  in  Graven  county,  North  Carolina,  was  once  the  capital,  and 
is  still  the  largest  town  r  f  the  stete.  It  is  situated  on  the  Neuse,  thirty 
Bules  above  ita  entiaace  into  Pamlico  sound.    The  river  is  navigaUe  to    / 
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•1  eanied  od  to  a  conBidenble  extent,  and  a  mannfectoiy  ef  honery  ]tM 
bc«B  eatfthlished  in  the  place.  This  town  has  MTen  churches,  two 
banks,  two  iniurance  offices,  and  two  newmpeis.  A  handsome  chain 
biidge  croesea  the  river  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  celebrated 
pmcher,  George  Whitefield,  died  in  this  town  in  1760,  and  is  now  en- 
tombed in  the  Presbylerian  church  in  Fedeml  street,  where  an  elegant 
moDument  has  been  erected  recently  to  hia  memory.  Population,  MveD 
tboDsaod  one  hondred  and  twenty-four. 

Nae  Cattle,  seat  of  justice  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  in  Delaware, 
ukI  fonnerly  capital  of  the  state.  The  Tillage  extends  lengthwise  ^ng 
the  Delaware  rirer,  on  a  rising  plain,  and  is  toleraUjr  compact  and  weD 
baili.  It  once  enjoyed  considerable  trade.  Population  two  thooaand  saven 
bimdred  and  ihiny-Mven. 

Nae  Uarvumy,  or  Harmony,  a  town  in  Posey  county,  iti  the  sontl^ 
wettem  part  of  Indiana,  on  the  Wabash,  formeriy  the  seat  of  the  HaimtH 
nisls,  under  the  German,  Rapp,  and  more  recently  of  the  fellewers  of 
Owen,  of  Lanark.  The  larmec  establishment  was  removed  to  Economy, 
ud  Uie  latter  abandoned. 

TVev-ifatwR,  a  city  and  seapon  of  Connecticut,  in  New  Haven  cosnty,  lie! 
U  the  head  of  a  bay  that  runs  out  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  is  situated 
on  a  beantiiiil  plain,  bordered  on  the  north  b^  bold  and  perpen£catar  enu- 
neiKM.  It  is  regolaily  laid  out  and  consists  of  two  parts,  the  old  and 
Mw  town.    Tlie  old  town  is  divided  into  squaies  of  diierent  exteatt. 


Tlie  poblie  buildmgs  of  the  city  are  handsome  and  well  situated.  The 
Mate  noose  is  a  fine  edifice,  on  the  model  of  the  Parthenon.  Seyeral  of 
the  ehnichea  have  a  commanding  appearance  ;  two  of  them  are  of  Gothic 
Dichitectuie,  and  built  of  stone.  I^vate  dwelling-houses  are  mostly  of 
Wood,  handsome  and  convenient.  The  public  square  and  principal  stieeta 
tra  finely  ornamented  with  trees ;  and  beautiful  gardens  attached  to  many 
af  the  residences,  give  the  town  a  rural  and  delightful  appearance. 
The  harfaoi  of  New  Haven  is  shallow,  and  gradually  filUng  with  mud ; 
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well  defended  from  winds,  and  the  maritime  commerce  of 
later  than  that  of  an^  otbei  town  in  Connecticut.  Its  inte 
isisted  hj  the  Farmington  canal.  Packets  and  steamboats 
and  frequently  between  this  port  and  New  York.  The  In( 
his  town  was  Quinipiack.  It  was  firat  settled  by  the  Englial 
I  was  the  capital  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  which  remai 
rom  that  of  Connecticut  till  1^.  The  state  legislature  m 
at  Hanford  alternately.  Yale  College,  one  of  the  most  di: 
terary  iostitutioila  in  America,  is  established  in  this  city ;  conn 
lis  are  a  theological,  a  medical,  and  a  law  school.  Many  aa 
smaller  seminaries  are  also  established  here.  Population,  i 
\aad  three  hundred  and  ninety. 

mdon,  a  city  of  New  London  county,  Connecticut,  in  the  soi 
irt  of  the  state,  has  a  fine  harbor  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thai 
ularly  built,  principally  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  facing  the  east.  Tl 
pleasant  sites  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  town,  and  several  of 
are  handsome ;  but  the  general  appearance  of  the  place  ij 
g.  The  neighboring  region  is  lockyand  sterile,  and  there  an 
nnels  of  communication  with  the  interior.  The  recent  atten 
rchanta  to  the  whale  fisheries  has  given  a  considerable  iropi 
ce,  and  promises  to  restore  it  to  its  former  importance  as  a  t' 
ity.  Fort  Trumbull  is  situated  at  the  south  of  the  town,  am 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  are  the  remains  of  Fort  G 
<ch,  during  the  revolution,  was  the  scene  of  a  well-rememlN 
ul  tragedy.     Population,    five  thousand  five  hundred  and  twei 

'adrid,  now  an  insignificant  village,  though  historically  inter 
Listed  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  eighty-one  miles 
louth  of  the  Ohio.  This  town  was  founded  in  1787,  and  ' 
10  become  a  great  commercial  city,  and  the  emporium  of  the  ' 
fertile  country  watered  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  : 
Qches.  It  was  indeed  happily  situated  for  the  purpose ; 
has  swept  away  the  ground  on  which  it  was  originally  plai 
irthquakes  of  181S  have  sunk  the  remainder  of  the  bluff  be 
iT  mark.  It  is  impossible  to  visit  this  spot,  knowing  any  th 
ory,  and  not  be  struck  with  the  air  of  desolation  it  now  bresll 
s  a  fine  lake  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  which  p 
and  plantations  of  trees  were  planned  for  the  accommodstjoc 
tants  ;  this  is  now  a  heap  of  sand.  As  the  earthquakes  are  » 
ecurring  in  this  neighborhood,  even  to  the  present  time, 'pec 
1  cautious  in  respect  to  settling  here ;  but  as  they  are  beconi 
ired,  New  Madrid  is  gradually  emerging  from  her  prostration 
cleans,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  is  situated  direi 
St  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  one  hundred  and  five  miles  from 
the  river.  In  the  year  1717,  this  cilv  was  founded;  and  at  1 
ere  were  not,  perhaps,  five  hundred  white  inhabitants  in 
ley  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  beginning  of  1788,  the  town  ( 
e  thousand  one  hundred  houses,  built  of  wood ;  in  March  of  i 
fire,  the  aumber  of  houses  was  reduced  in  five  hours  to  two  h 
as  been  rebuilt  principally  of  brick,  which  is  of  so  soft  a  nature.i 
ngs  aiQ  plastered  on  the  outside  with  a  thick  coat  of  mortar,  i 
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then  painted  or  whitewashed.  Several  warehouses  with  stone  fronts  have 
been  recently  erected.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  streets  are 
generally  forty  feet  wide,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  public 
buildings  are  generally  elegant,  commodious  and  expensive.  There  are 
few  churches.  The  Catholic  cathedral  is  a  noble  edifice,  ninety  feet  by 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  with  four  towers.  The  Place  des  armes  is  a 
beautiful  green,  which  serves  as  a  parade.  Most  of  the  houses  in  the 
suburbs  have  fine  gardens,  ornamented  with  orange  groves.  The  general 
style  of  living  is  luxurious,  and  the  private  dwellings  are  elegantly  fur- 
nished. The  markets  are  plentifully  supplied  with  the  Necessaries  of  life, 
and  the  luxuries  of  every  country  ;  but  provisions  are  dear. 

New  Orleans  will  become  to  the  United  States  the  great  emporium  of 
commerce  and  wealth,  if,  by  the  draining  of  the  marshy  country  in  the 
neighborhood,  it  ever  becomes  a  healthy  city.  The  more  we  contemplate 
the  present  and  prospective  resourses  of  New  Orleans,  the  more  must  we  be 
convinced  of  its  future  greatness.  Being  built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
the  curve  of  the  river  constitutes  a  s&fe  and  commodious  harbor.  Defend- 
ed on  one  side  by  the  river,  and  on  the  other  by  a  swamp  that  no  efibrt 
can  penetrate,  the  city  can  only  be  approached  through  a  defile  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  wide. 

New  Orleans  is  gradually  becoming  more  purely  American  in  all  its 
characteristics ;  but  many  of  its  inhabitants  are  of  French  and  Spanish 
descent,  and  the  French  language  is  more  commonly  spoken  than  the 
English.  The  charitable  institutions  of  the  city  are  highly  creditable. 
Education  is  not  so  much  attended  to  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country;  but 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  respect  within  a  few  years. 
The  police  is  efiicient,  and  scenes  of  disorder  rarely  occur. 

This  city  is  the  grand  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
The  tributaries  of  the  great  river  on  which  it  stands  afford  an  extent  of 
more  than  twenty  thousand  miles,  already  navigated  by  steamboats,  and 
passing  through  the  richest  soil  and  the  pieasantest  climates.  Steamboats 
are  departing  and  arriving  every  hour,  and  fifty  or  sixty  are  often  seen  in 
the  harbor  at  one  time ;  while  many  hundreds  of  fiat  boats  are  seen  at  the 
levee,  laden  with  the  various  productions  of  the  great  valley.  Measures 
hare  been  adopted  by  the  state  legislature  to  have  the  neighboring  country 
well  explored,  for  the  purpose  of  draining,  raising,  and  improving  it."^ 
The  streets  of  the  city  have  been  paved,  and  gutters  are  washed  by,  water 

^  Though  Nev  Orleans  is  rapidly  increasing  in  size  and  commercial  importance,  as 
the  emponum  of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Mississippi  must  necessarily  continue  to  dQ, 
yet  no  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  climate  and  in  the  salubrity  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  even  acdimaud  whites  are  afraid  to  remain  when  a  greenish  scum  of  vege- 
table matter  begins  to  appear  on  the  shallow  pools  in  August.  It  is  distressing  to 
record  the  fact,  that,  on  an  average,  six  hundred  Irish  perish  yearly  in  and  about  New 
(^eans,  who  come  in  search  of  emplojrment,  and  high  wages,  (a  dollar  a  day),  from 
New  York  and  Charleston,  to  the  nngenial  clime  of  Louisiana.  They  are  commonly 
employed  trenching  in  the  cotmtry,  and  digging  the  foundation  of  houses  in  towns, 
inhale  deadly  vapors,  and  more  deadly  rum,  £ave  none  to  advise  or  guide  them,  and 
perish  miserably. 

It  may -not  be  intrusive  to  state,  in  this  place,  the  precautions  I  took  to  guard  against 
the  formidable  maladj.  I  slent  in  an  upper  story,  performed  my  ablutions  as  regularly 
as  a  Hindoo,  ate  animal  fooa  only  once  a  day,  and  in  small  quantities,  (farinaceous 
substances  form  the  natural  food  of  men,)  drank  no  spirits,  but  two  or  three  glasses  of 
viae  per  day,  took  three  or  four  hours'  active  exercise,  kept  the  mind  employed,  took 
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Snm  the  rivn.    Pop.  one  hundred  andtwoihoosand  one  hundred  utd  ai 

three.     New  Oileans  will  probably  become  the  largest  city  of  Americi 

Ntwport,  a  seaport  and  semi'cnetropolia  of  Rhode  Island,  is  pleas; 

situated  on  the  south-west  end  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  thirty  i 

otux  or  twice  a  little  precantioimTj  quimne,  and  avoided  the  night  air,  wbicli 
msidiouslj  Ihioogli  the  dull  streets  loaded  «ilh  pestilentiBl  effluvia  ^om  the  slimy 
of  the  river,  and  from  the  creeks  of  express  swsmpa,  the  haonls  of  loathsome  i 
lors  and  snijies. 

On  the  first  of  September,  the  thennoQieier  at  eight,  F.  H.  was  about  ei^ity-fe 
grees,  without  a  breath  of  air,  but  myriads  of  mammoth  musquetoea. 

New  Orleans  is  called  the  'wet  grave,' because,  in  digglDg  'the  narrow  h 
water  rises  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  surftee.  Coffins  ore  ihereTore  sunk  tb 
four  feet,  by  having  holes  bored  in  Ihem,  and  two  black  men  stand  on  them  till 
fill  with  water,  and  reach  the  bottom  of  the  moist  tomb.  Some  people  are  parti 
artd  disUhe  this  immersion  afler  death  ;  and,  therelbre,  those  who  can  aflord  it  li 
sort  of  brick  oven  built  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  at  one  end  of  which  the  co 
utroduced,  and  the  door  bermeticaUy  closed :  but  the  heaf  of  the  sonihero  sun  a 
'  whited  sepulchre,'  must  bake  the  body  inside,  so  that  there  is  but  a  choice  of  disi 
ables  after  all.  The  plan  on  which  penitentiaries  are  buill,  has  suggested  to  the  I 
anians  a  new  plan  for  interment:  a  broad  briclt  wall  is  built  with  raws  of  cells  on 
side,  and  in  these  the  dead  are  laid  to  wait  for  the  awful  blast  of  the  angel  Gabriel, 
the  dead  shall  burst  the  cerements  of  the  tomb,  and  come  forth  to  judgment. 

Though  it  was  the  season  of  disease  and  death,  yet  the  gamblers  still  contini 
reap  their  harvest  in  the  city.  Ni^l  after  night  I  was  kept  awake  by  the  roulette 
in  Uie  neiehboriug  house  ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  revenue  of  thirty-five  thousand  d 
a  year  is  derived  by  the  city  from  licensed  gambling  bouses,  which  sum  suppoi 
hospital.  Cock-fighting  is  a  favorite  amusement  with  t>oth  whiles  and  coltued 
vice  in  every  shape  seeros  to  hold  high  carnival  in  this  city  of  the  great  valley. 
ever,  let  no  one  judge  of  America  from  New  Orleans,  for  it  is  alu^cther  in  ge 
and,  above  all,  let  no  future  traveller  visit  it  in  antnmn,  onlesa  he  inshes '  to  ihsl 
this  mortal  coil,'  and  save  the  coroner  wnue  ttooble. 

The  popolBtion  of  New  Orleans  was — 

In  1802 10,000 

"  ISIO 17,242 

"  1820      . 27.176 

"1831        ■  .     .    50,000 

This  increase  is 'quite  astonishing,  especially  when  we  eonsider  that  the  papal 
of  the  whole  state  of  Looisiana  under  the  French,  in  1763,  was  only  eleven  thou 
The  whites  are  said  to  be  at  present  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  and  the  s 
about  one  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  in  tbe  stale. 

In  18S2|  there  were  exported  from  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  one  htindred  and : 
seven  thonsand  seven  hundred  and  foriy-two  bales  of  cotton ;  and  in  this  year, 
hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirteen.  In  1BS2,  twenly-ai 
sand  two  hundred  and  thirty-ihree  hf^heads  of  tobacco ;  and  in  this  year,  thiiT 
thousand  nine  himdred  and  ihirty-lhrce.  Sugar  and  molasses,  in  1829,  fifty^edi 
sand  five  hundred  and  siity.sii  hogsheads,  and  two  tbouiiand  five  hundred  and  el 
barrels  of  the  former,  and  twenty  thousand  nine  haodied  and  forty  hogsheads, 
eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-five  barrels  of  the  latter.  This  seasoD,  Gfi] 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-two  hogsheads,  and  two  thousand  six  himdred 
fifty  barrels  of  sugar ;  and  twetity-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  ) 
heads,  and  fourteen  thonsand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four  barrels  of  audi 
Commerce  will  be  facilitated  by  aimther  canal  from  the  city  to  lake  Pontchailrai 
be  commenced  neit  year ;  and  I  travelled  from  the  city  to  the  lake,  four  miles  > 
rail-road,  on  which  there  are  now  locomotive  engines.  The  citizens  seem  deteni 
to  avoid  the  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  of  river  nav^ation. 

At  New  Orleans,  in  the  gay  season,  they  have  vetr  pleasant,  Ihougb  eipei 
amusements,  called '  Bals  de  Bouquet,'  given  by  the  bachelors,  but  at  the  house 
lady.  The  garom  wbo  gives  the  muice,  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Icing ;  on 
flnt  «are,  when  invested  with  the  soverugnty,  at  the  beginning  sf  the  season, . 
■dect  among  the  ladies  of  his  acquaintance  a  queen  to  shwe  hii  power,  which  be 
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Foath  of  ProTidence.  During  the  summer  momha  it  is  a  place  of  fashion- 
iible  resort,  being  celebrated  for  the  BaUjTily  of  its  climate.  Il  fotmerly 
Hostessed  considerable  commerce,  and  c&nlained  more  than  nine  thousand 


inhabitants ;  but  during  the  revolution,  it  was  a  long  time  occupied  by  the 
eoemT.  and  suffered  severely.  The  principal  street  is  a  mite  in  length ; 
the  bonaea  have  an  antique  appearance.     The  harbor  is  very  safe,  sufli- 

nln  bf  crowning  his  fair  partner  with  a  wreath  of  florers.  At  her  hone,  and  m  her 
nantt,  is  the  ball  then  given.  After  iwo  or  three  qaodrilles,  the  first  queen  rises  from 
bfrcbiir  of  Elate,  and  is  conducted  into  the  middle  of  the  room  by  the  king,  when 
fracefuU;  raising  a  wreaih  of  flowers,  which  she  bears  in  her  hand,  she  places  it  on 
lie  brow  of  a  future  king,  (another  bachelor  of  the  party)  ;  nod  he,  after  a  low  ol)ei. 
'srm,  having  fixed  upon  his  mate  in  like  manner,  adorns  her  with  the  regalia  of  the  ' 
lal  de  bouquet.  The  new  queen  thfn  accepts  ihe  proBer«d  arm  of  the  king,  the  b>nd 
plsp  a  match,  and  followed  by  the  rest  of  ihe  company,  ihey  polonoise  round  and 
riHiad  [he  room  Dancing  in  its  various  branches  succeeds ;  quadnlles,  Anglaises 
Fi  Esfogitoles  are  resumed  with  the  greatest  spirit,  and  continued  until  after  day 
brwlu,  when  Ihe  Uisi  <mg  and  queen  cease  to  reign. 

itter  an  unusuaDy  hot  and  sultry  day,  Ihe  sun  a.'ssuming  at  the  sam«  lime  a  gree» 
'.>h  hue,  End  the  'treels  in  the  evening,  as  I  walked  home  lo  my  emply  howl,  sending 
r'>nb  a  most  disgusting  effluvium ;  in  ilie  middle  of  the  nigUfl  was  awoke  by  the  noise 
"f  lit  doors  ant!  windows  vuileolly  agitated  by  the  wind ;  il  increased  lo  Ihe  hurricane 
!"*!,  lulled,  and  rose  again,  and  blew  wilh  appalling  force  from  the  opposite  point  of 
ihe  compass,  mio,  at  the  same  time,  ilelu^ng  rhe  city.  Thus  it  cootinued  all  neit  da^ ; 
the  sea  rushed  into  lake  Ponichartrain ;  behind  the  [own  it  burst  its  baoks,  and  the  cily 
"w  under  water,  the  lev*  only  being  dry.  There  was  no  moving  out  of  the  bouse 
f"r  many  hours,  and  this  led  me  lo  believe'  thai,  one  day  this  city,  rafridly  increasing 
■'1  il  Lt  ill  wealth  and  consequence,  will  be  swept  inio  ihe  gulf  of  Mexico,  if  the  Mis- 
'I'^ippi  hnppeus  (o  rise  unusually  high  at  the  annual  inuidation,  and  al  the  same  time 
ilv  sauth.east  wind  raise  the  sea  at  its  mouth  and  in  the  lakes.  More  vessels  were 
'nren  on  shore  in  this  hurricane ;  the  unbnried  dead  nere  laid  in  ihcir  coffins  iu  the 
:Tare-yanl,  and  Kuated  ahnil  till  the  waters  subsided  to  allow  of  [heir  being  buried — 
'if  s^cncb  was  horrible.  Many  hauscs  were  unroofed,  and  almost  all  damaged  io  come 
w]v  or  other.  Many  lives  were  lost ;  some  boats  and  canoes  upse(  in  crossing  Iha^ 
Tiver;  and,  as  usual  (whelher  it  proceed  from  Ihe  alligalors  or  undercurrent.)  none  who 
W  i^'ihe  Slississippi  at  New  Orleans,  are  ever  seen  again ;  and,  lastly,  lh«  huts  of 
•CTeral  fislgrmcn  were  swept  off  to  sfli,  and  the  poor  peojde  miserably  perished.'— 
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embcuures,  and  is  calculated  for  more  than  one  hundred  gum  at  iu 
wnleni  exixemity. 


Luue  umRita  ma  uuuij. 

or  the  public  buildings  of  New  York,  the  City  Hall,  containing  the 
npreme  court,  mayor's  court,  and  various  public  offices,  situated  in  the 
park,  a  fine  and  handsome  square,  is  the  most  remarlmbk;  and  being 
fronted  with  white  marble,  has  a  beautiful  effect  when  seen  through  Uw 
tieea  in  the  park.  The  building  is  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet  in  lengdi, 
with  a  dome  and  tower  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  justice.  The  Jdefp 
chants'  Exchange,  in  Wall  street,  is  a  hne  ediGce,  of  the  same  material 
M  the  front  of  the  City  Hall.  The  basement  stofy  is  occupied  by.  the 
poat-otBce,  and  above  it  the  Exchange,  eighty-five  feet  in  length,  fifty-five 
in  width,  and  forty-dye  in  height  to  the  dome,  from  which  it  is  lighted. 
The  greater  proportion  of  the  other  buildings  in  the  street,«re  insurance 
offices,  banks,  and  exchange  offices. 

'  The  churches  in  New  York,'  says  Lieutenant  Coke,  '  are  handsomer 
edifices  than  those  in  the  southern  cities  I  viaited,  and  contain  some  intc 
resting  monamenta.  Sl  Paul's,  in  the  park,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
M«te&  In  the  interior,  there  is  a  tablet  in  the  chancel  to  Sir  Robert  Tem- 
ple, heron«t,  the  first  consul  general  to  the  United  States  from  England, 
*ho  died  in  the  city ;  and  one  to  the  wife  of  the  British  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  who  died  during  the  revolution,  from  distress  of  mind  ;  being  sepa* 
rated  from  her  husband  by  the  events  of  the  time.  In  the  yard,  also,  there 
ii  a  large  Egyptian  obelisk  of  a  single  block  of  white  marble,  thirty-two 
^1  m  hei^i,  etected  to  Thomas  A.  Eromeli,  an  eminent  counsellor  at  hiw 
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and  brother  of  tha  Irish  orator  who  suffered  during  the  rebellion.  W, 
1  viaiied  New  York  bgain,  snne  months  afterwards,  one  front  of  it  < 
embellished  with  an  emblematical  representation  of  his  fortunes.    Thoi 


it  was  in  an  unfinished  slate,,  and  the  canvass  had  not  been  remoTed  ( 
before  the  scafTolding,  I  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  representation  < 
hand,  with  a  wreath  or  bracelet  of  shamrock  round  the  wrist,  clas] 
one  with  a  similar  ornament  of  stars,  and  the  eagle  of  America  shellc 
the  unstrung  )intp  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Emmett  had  emigrated  to  the  an 
and  settled  in  New  Vdrk,  where  he  had  acquired  considerable  repula 
many  years  previous  to  his  death.  There  is  also  another  monument  i 
it,  under  the  portico  of  the  church,  to  General  Montgomery,  who  fel 
the  unsuccenful  attack  upon  Quebec  in  1775.  This  monanieol 
erected  previously  to  the  declaration  of  independence  by  the  conffr 
and  in  1818,  when  his  remains  were  removed  from  Quebec  to  New  Y 
and  interred  at  St.  Paul's,  another  tablet  (vas  added,  recording  the  eT' 
though  at  the  time,  great  doubts  were  entertained  whether  they  actu 
were  the  general's  remains  which  were  exhumed.  The  matter  WM,  i 
ever,  subsequently  set  at  rest  beyond  a  doubt,  bv  the  publication  of  a 
lificato  drawn  up  by  the  person  who  had  actually  buried  the  general  in 
'  first  instance,  aod  who  was  then  living  in  Quebec,  at  a  very  advanced 
being  the  only  survivor  of  the  army  which  served  under  Wolfe. 

'  There  is  a  very  handsome  monument,  near  the  centre  of  Oie  chu 
yard,  erected  by  Eean,  of  Dntry  Lane  theatre,  to  Cooke,  the  octn.     T 
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ly  church,  which  is  also  in  Broadway,  was  the  oldest  in  the  city,  having 
been  ori^nally  built  in  1696,  but  destroyed  by  ^e  eighty  years  after- 
wards, although  from  the  circumstance  of  b,  monument  in  the  church-yatd, 
of  1691,  it  appears  it  was  used  as  a  burial-ground  some  time  previou^y. 
Though  not  containing  much  above  an  acre  of  ground,  by  a  moderate  cal- 
culation, not  fewer  than  two  hundred  thousand  bodies  have  been  buried  in 
it.  Of  late  years  there  have  been  no  burials,  and  weeping  willows  mth 
various  trees  have  been  planted,  which  in  time  will  make  it  ornamental 
to  the  city.  In  one  comer  are  the  ruins  of  a  monument,  erected  but  six- 
teen years  since  to  Captain  Lawrence,  of  the  American  navy,  who  fell  de- 
fending his  ship,  the  Chesapeak,  against  Sir  P.  Broke,  in  the  Shannon. 
His  body  was  taken  to  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  buried  there  with  aU 
the  honors  of  war,  the  pall  being  the  American  ensign  supported  by  six  o( 
the  senior  captains  in  the  royal  navy,  then  in  the  harbor.  J3ut  the  Ameri- 
cans immediately  after  sent  a  vessel  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  apply  for  the 
removal  of  the  body,  which  being  granted,  it  was  re-buried  in  Trinity 
church-yard,  and  the  present  monument,  no  lasting  memorial  of  his  coun- 
try's grief,  erected  upon  the  spot.  It  is  a  most  shabby  economical  struc- 
ture, built  of  brick,  and  faced  with  white  marble.  The  eolumn,  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  is  broken  short,  with  part  of  the  capital  lying  at  the  base 
of  the  pedestal,  emblematic  of  his  premature  death.  Owing  to  the  sum- 
mit being  exposed  to  the  weather,^  the  rain  has  gained  admittance  into  the 
interior  of  the  brick  work,  and  has  given  the  column  a  oonsiderable  incli- 
nation to  one  side.  Some  of  the  marble  front  also,  with  two  sides  of  that 
of  the  pedestal,  have  fallen  down  and  exposed  the  shabby  interior.  Sure- 
Iv,  such  a  man  deserved  a  monument  of  more  durable  materials.'* 

^  That  the  JLmencans,  however,  were  not  nnmindftd  of  the  respect  paid  to  his 
ranains  by  the  British,  appears  from  the  following  part  of  the  inscriptioii  upon  the' 
moaument : 

*  His  bravery  in  action 

Was  only  equalled  by  his  modesty  in  triumph, 

And  his  magnanimity  to  the  vanquished. 

In  private  life 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  most  generous  and  endearing  qualities ; 

And  so  acknowledged  was  his  public  worth, 

That  the  whole  nation  mourned  his  loss, 

And  the  enemy  contended  with  his  countrymen    . 

Who  most  should  honor  his  remains.' 

There  is  a  monument  near  it  to  the  memory  of  General  Hamilton,  who  had  served 
with  distinction  tmder  Washington,  and  ranked  high  as  a  statesman.    He  was  killed 
a  a  duel  hy  Colonel  Burr,  the  vice  president  of  the  United  States. 
The  inscription  is  as  follows : 

.  To  the  memory  of  Alexander  Hamiltoa 
The  corporation  of  Trinity  church 

Have  erected  this  monument, 
In  testimonv  of  their  respect  for 
The  patriot  of  incorruptible  integrity, 

Tne  soldier  of  approved  valor,  • 

The  statesman  of  consummate  wisdom ; 

Whose  talents  and  whose  virtues 

Will  be  admired  by  a  grateful  posterity 

Jjotkg  after  this  marble  shall  have  mouldered  into  dust. 

Be  died  July  2d,  1804,  aged  forty-seven.— SifM(«m*f  JWIpti** 
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is  altogether  composed  of  artists.  Of  the  dramatie  eatertainments  of  the 
city,  we  can  say  but  little.  The  Park  theatre  is  the  place  of  most  fashion- 
able resort ;  it  is  a  spacious  edifice,  adjoining  the  park-  It  is  eighty  feet 
loDg,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  deep.  The  Bowery  theatre  is 
well  attended.     An  opera  house  has  been  recently  built. 

The  number  of  insurance  offices  in  this  city  is  upwards  of  forty.  In 
1827,  the  total  of  banking  capital  amounted  to  about  sixteen  millions  of 
dollars.  Several  new  banks  have  been  since  chartered,  and  this  amount 
has  been  much  increased.  For  its  advantage  of  inland  and  external  com* 
merce,  no  city  in  the  United  States  can  be  compared  with  New  York. 
The  number  of  vessels  that  arrived  here  from  foreign  parts  during  tht 
first  eight  months  of  the  year  1833,  was  thirteen  hundred  and  forty-five  • 
and  the  number  of  passengers  Was  over  thirty-two  thousand.  In  1833| 
*the  number  of  arrivals  from  foreign  parts  during  the  whole  year,,  was  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ten;  in  1829,  it  was  thirteen  hundred  and 
four,  being  forty-one  less  in  the  whole  year  than  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1833. 

The  population  of  New  York  in  1697,  was  four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  two ;  in  1756,  thirteen  thousand  and  forty  ;  in  1790,  thirty-three  thou- 
sand and  thirty-one ;  in  1800,  sixty  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  ;  in  1810,  ninety-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  ;  m 
1820, one  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  seven' hundred  and  six;  ill 
1825,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  and  eighty-six ;  and  in  1830, 
two  hundred  and  seven  thousand  and  twenty-one.  Its  present  population 
IB  three  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

Narfolkf  the  commercial  capital  of  Virginia,  is  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  Elizabeth  river,  immediately  below  the  junction  of  its  two  main  branch- 
es, and  eight  miles  above  Hampton  roads.  The  town  lies  low,  and  is 
in  some  places  marshy,  though  the  principal  streets  are  well  paved. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  theatre,  three  banks,  an  academy,  ma- 
rine hospital,  athenaeum,  and  six  churches.  The  harbor,  which  is  capacious 
and  safe,  is  defended  by  several  forts.  One  is  on  Craney  island,  near  the 
mouth  of  Elizabeth  river.  There  are  also  fortifications  at  Hampton  roads ; 
the  principal  of  which.  Fort  Calhoun,  is  not  yet  completed,  ropulation, 
ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-three^ 

Northampton  is  a  post  and  shire  town  of  Hampshire  county,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  west  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  and  ninety-five  miles  from 
Boston.  Its  population  in  1840  was  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-two. It  is  built  chiefly  on  two  broad  streets,  in  which  are  situated  the 
churches  and  county  buildmgs.  This  town  is  very  beautiful,  consisting  of 
a  number  of  villas  of  various  sizes,  and  of  pleasing,  though  irregular  archi- 
tecture, seeming  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  taste  and  elegance  of  their 
eitemal  decorations.  There  is  primitive  white  limestone  in  the  vicinity, 
and  much  of  the  pavement  and  steps  are  of  white  marble.  The  trees  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  town  are  single  spreading  trees,  principally  elms, 
and  of  considerable  age ;  the  roads  are  wide,  and  the  footpaths  are  excel- 
lent everywhere.  Northampton  is  surrounded  by  rising  ground^  but 
mount  Holyoke,  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Connecticut  river,  is 
the  hill  which  all  strangers  ascend,  for  the  sake  of  the  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful prospect  from  its  summit.  The  valley  that  lies  at  its  base,  contains 
the  most  extensive  and  beautiful  plain  in  New  England,  well  Ctillivated 
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ihc  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  rivers,  and,  by  the  course  of  the  river,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  was 
founded  by  William  Penn.  in  1682,  and  was  originally  laid  out  in  th^ 
shape  of  a  parallelogram,  two  miles  in  length  by  one .  in  breadth.  The 
city  now  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  South wark  to  the  upper  part 
of  Kensington,  about  four  miles,  and  from  one  river  to  the  other.  For 
municipal  purposes,  the  legislature  has,  from  time  to  time,  established  cor- 
porate governments  in  different  parts  of  the  suburbs,  so  that.  Philadelphia 
is  divided  into  the  following  districts :  the  corporations  of  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, of  the  Northern  Liberties,  Kensington,  Spring  Garden,  South- 
wark,and  Moyamensing.  The  municipal  government  of  the  city  proper  is 
Tested  in  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  fifteen  aldermen,  and  a  select  and  common 
council,  beHides  subordinate  executive  officers. 

'  Philadelphia,  the  reverse  of  Lisbon,' says  a  recent  English  traveller, 
'at  first  presents  no  beauties  ;  no  domes  or  turrets  rise  in  the  air  to  break 
the  uniform  stiff  roof-line  of  the  private  dwellings ;  and,  if  I  remember 
right,  the  only  buildings  which  show  their  lofty  heads  above  the  rest,  are 
the  state  house,  Christ  church,  (both  built  prior  to  the  revolution,)  a  pres- 
byterian  meeting-house,  and  a  shot  tower.  The  city,  therefore,  when 
viewed  from  the  water,  and  at  a  distance,  presents  any  thing  but  a  pictu- 
resque appearance.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  too,  that  there  should  be  such 
a  scarcity  of  spires,  and  conspicuous  buildings,  there  being  no  fewer  than 
ninety  places  of  worship,  besides  hospitals,  and  charitable  institutions  in 
great  numbers.  In  place,  too,  of  noble  piers  and  quays  of  solid  masonry, 
which  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  a  city  containing  near  one 
hand  red  and  forty-thousand  inliabitants,  and  holding  the  second  rank  in 
commercial  importance  in  North  America,  there  are  but  some  shabby 
wharves  and  piers  of  rough  piles  of  timber,  jutting  out  in  unequal  lengths 
and  shapes,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  river  front ;  and  these,  again, 
are  backed  by  large  piles  of  wooden  warehouses,  and  mean-looking  stores. 
On  the  narrow  space  between  them  and  the  water,  are  hundreds  of  negro 
porters,  working  at  vast  heaps  of  iron  bars,  barrels  of  flour,  cotton  bags, 
and  all  the  various  merchandise  imported  or  exported,  singing,  in  their 
strange  broken  English  tone  of  voice,  some  absurd  chorus. 

'  Fifty  paces  hence,  the  stranger  enters  the  city,  which  possesses  an  inte- 
rior almost  unrivalled  in  the  world.  On  walking  through  the  fine  broad 
streets,  with  rows  of  locust  or  other  trees,  which,  planted  on  the  edge  bf 
the  causeway,  form  a  most  delightful  shade,  and  take  away  the  glare  of 
the  brick  buildings,  he  is  struck  immediately  with  the  air  of  simplicity,  yet 
strength  and  durability  which  all  the  public  edifices  possess,  while  the  pri- 
vate dwellings,  with  their  neat  white  marble  steps  and  window  sills, 
bespeak  wealth  and  respectability.  The  neatness  too,  of  the  dress  of  every 
individual,  with  the  total  absence  of  those  lazy  and  dirty  vagabonds  who 
ever  infest  our  towns,  and  loiter  about  the  corners  of  all  the  public  streets, 
passing  insolent  remarks  upon  every  well-dressed  man,  or  even  unattended 
iemale,  impress  a  foreigner  with  a  most  pleasing  and  favorable  idea  of  an 
American  city.  * 

'The  river  in  front  of  the  town  is  about  a  mile  wide,  but  the  channel  is 
considerably  contracted  by  an  island,  whihli  extends  nearly  the  full  length 
of  the  town,  and,  consequently  renders  the  navigation  more  intricate.  It 
u  prettily  planted  with  trees,  and  a  ship  has  been  run  ashore  at  one  end; 
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a  flight  of  six  marble  steps,  extending  along  the  whole  front  of  the  portico," 
(i4i(:h  is  supponed  br  fluted  columns  four  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  In 
the  centre  of  the  building  is  the  banking  room,  which  is  eighty-one  feet 
long,  and  forty-eight  feet  wide.  The  whole  body  of  the  edifice  is  arched 
in  a  bomb-proof  manner,  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof,  which  is  covered  with 
copper.  The  New  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  is  an  extensive  and  elegant  edi- 
fice of  marble  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  constructed  after  the  model  of  the 
aocienl  temple  of  the  Munes,  on  the  Ilyssus.,  There  are  at  present  seven- 
teen banking  houses  within  the  city  and  (he  iscorporated  districts,  with  an 
sgnegale  capital  of  more  than  tweniymil lions  of  dollars. 

The  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
edifices  in  the  city.  The  association  was  established  in  April,  1^0,  and 
waa  incorporated  m  the  following  year.  Philadelphia  now  contains  about 
one  hundred  churches,  few  of  which  are  distinguished  for  size,  extent,  or 
uchiiectural  beauty. 

The  state  house,  in  which  the  continental  congress  sat,  and  from  whence 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  issued,  is  still  standing.  It  is  located  ia 
Chesnut  street,  is  built  of  brick,  comprising  a  centre  and  two  wings,  and 
has  aodergone  no  material  alteration  since  its  first  erection.  It  has  a  vene- 
lable  appearance,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  having  a  clock,  the  dial 
of  which  is  glass,  and  is  illuminated  at  night  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock, 
iboring  the  hour  and  minutes  until  that  time.  The  front  is  a  considera* 
ble  distance  back  from  the  street,  the  walk  being  paved  to  the  curb-stone 
*ith  brick,  and  two  elegant  rows  of  trees  extending  its  whole  length. 
East  of  the  main  entrance,  in  the  front  room,  the  sessions  of  congress  were 
held,  and  the  question  of  independence  decided. 

Tbe  arcade  contains  Peale's  museum,  one  of  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  comprising  the  most  complete  skeleton  of  the  mammoth  perhaps  in 
<-he  world.  It  ia  perfect,  with  toe  exception  of  a  few  bones,  which  have 
been  supplied  by  imitating  the  others.  This  skeleton  was  found  in  Ulster 
wuniy,  New  Yodi. 


^e  Academy  of  Arts,  in  Chesnut  street,  contains  a  large  nnrnt^er  of 
r«intings,  severel  of  which  are  the  property  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.     Among 
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Of  the  pablic  wotIcs  of  Pfailadetphja,  there  is  none  of  wliich  its  iohaln- 
tnili  axe  most  justly  proud  than  those  at  Fair  Mount,  by  which  the  city  is 
tuppliad  with  water  of  the  beat  quality,  in  the  greatest  plenty.  Pair 
HouDi  is  in  the  rear  of  the  city  upon  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkul.  Tfte  reav- 


F*lr  BKnait  WOar'Wocki. 

TOtre  are  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill  rising  from  the  river,  a  part  of  it 
perpendicular  rock,  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet.  They  contain  upwards 
of  twelve  millions  of  ^lons,  supplying  the  city  through  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  miles  of  pipes.  The  water  was  formerly  forced  to  the  resei- 
roira  by  steam,  which  is  no  longer  used  ;  it  is  now  raised  by  machinery 
propelled  by  the  Schuylkill.     The  machinery  is  simple,  and  is  turned  by 

*u  done  in  the  miserably  confined  apsnmenls  of  the  old  coining  bouie  in  Seventh 
tna,  ud  &il  not,  at  Ihe  same  lime,  to  admire  tBe  neU  and  mmple  beauty  of  the  ]Ke- 
Ttat  Mlding.  Tbe  first  object  which  aiirscU  attention  on  entering,  is  s  huge  steam 
ngue,  u  Ihe  opposite  end  of  the  building,  the  noise  of  which,  added  to  tbe  incessant 
pirisg  of  tbe  lUes,  gives  token  of  the  labonons  purpose  In  whirh  it  is  applied.  TUs 
ngiDe,  of  tbiny  bene  power,  is  the  mon  bighly-finislied  specimen  of  the  steam  engine 
*e  bive  ever  witnessed.  The  nhails,  upright  and  horizontal,  are  of  poli.shed  melal, 
™d  nou  of  the  cogwheels  are  of  brass.  The  hnge  fly-wheels  run  with  the  precision 
•4  ■  vueb-wheel,  while  Ihe  varioaa  and  totally  different  pnijMses  lo  which  its  power 
•^  applied,  strike  the  beholder  with  admiration  of  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  machi- 
nist. Rash  and  Mnblenbnrg,  of  this  eity,  coostnicled  this  engine ;  its  cost  was  about 
ngfat  thousand  dollars. 

Fnm  Ihe  hot  rooms  in  which  tbe  bnllion  is  convened  into  ingots,  we  eutenid  the 
™oma  where  the  ingots  are  passed  throtigb  a  succession  of  steel  rollers,  until  they 
uaume  tbe  flatness  and  thinness  of  a  common  iron  hoop.  Thence  we  ascended  into  a 
"=™i  where  these  thin  bars  are  passed  throqgh  a  steel  pnage,  to  give  them  a  imi 
Ions  thifloitss,  eqaal  lo  Ibst  of  Ihe  halT-doUar.  A  punch,  worked  by  tbe  same  engine, 
tax  out  the  silver  of  a  proper  siie ;  the  scraps  of  silver  are  melted  over  again  into 
iBfmi.  From  this  room  tbe  prepared  bits  are  taken  down  into  the  die  room,  where 
■bey  an  pused  on  Ibeic  edges,  Ihroogh  a  machine  which  gives  tbem  the  impressioa 
tbej  bear  apoo  the  edge.  They  are  theoce  banded  over  to  Ihe  coiners,  by  whom  tfan 
ste  ])laced  in  a  inbe,  in  a  pile  a  fool  high,  whence  they  drop  one  at  a  time,  on  a  slide 
vbidi  coovsyi  tbem  directly  to  the  dies.  Here  they  receive  the  prqper  ioqireaaica  en 
'■'^  Dde,  froa  dies  forced  together  by  means  of  an  iron  bar  len  or  twelve  feel  kmg, 
"ocfced  hoTisoDlsUy  by  three  men.  The  instant  the  coin  receives  its  proper  1114111  ■iial. 
27 
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irch,  of  three  hundred  and  foity  feet  in  length.  The  whole  length  of  tb&t 
OQ  Market  street,  is  one  thouMud  three  hundied  feet,  iocluding  abutmeou 
ud  wing  walls. 


n|i]»i  Frtj  BMfi. 

The  public  markets  form  a  very  striking  feature  of  the  clty>  One  u 
pearly  two  thirds  of  a  mile  in  extent.  The  harbor  of  Philtiaelphia  pos- 
sesses many  natural  advantages,  though  it  is  more  liable  to  be  impeded  by 
ice  than  either  that  of  New  York  or  Baliimore.  The  Delaware  is  not 
uacigable  for  the  first  claas  of  ships  of  the  line.  For  ihe  amounl  of  its 
commerce,  Philadelphia  is  the  fourth  city  in  the  United  Stales. 

By  the  wili  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard,  Philadelphia  received  large  be- 
quests of  land  and  money,  to  be  appropriated  to  purposes  of  public  improve- 
ment. To  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  he  gave  thirty  thousand  dollars  ;  to 
the  city,  for  city  improvements,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  for  a  col- 
lege for  poor  white  male  children,  and  its  endowmeols,  two  millions.  He 
made  further  donations  to  the  city  of  unimproved  lands  in  the  western  ter- 
ritories, and  stock  in  the  Schuylkill  navigation  company,  valued  at  the  sum 
of  sii  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

By  the  censits  of  1810,  the  population  of  Philadelphia  was  ninety-sii 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-four  ^  in  1840  it  was  two  hundred  and 
thiny-tive  thousand. 

Pill$hirg,  a  city  ana  capital  of  Alleghany  county,  Pennsylvania,  two 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  miles  west  bv  north  of  Philadelphia,  is  situated 
on  a  beautiful  plain  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela 
rirers.  It  is  built  on  the  old  site  of  the  famous  fort  Du  Quesne,  whose 
iDtns  are  still  seen  in  the  neighborhood.  The  situation  of  Pittsburg 
IS  as  advantageous  as  can  well  be  imagined;  it  is  the  key  to  the  west- 
ern country,  and,  excepting  New  Orleaus  and  Cincinnati,  is  the  first  town 
I'f  the  whole  valley  of  the  Miasisaippi.  It  was  created  a  city  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  session  of  1816.  The  principal  causo 
which  has  contributed,  after  its  fine  position,  to  ensure  the  {troBpeiity  of 
Pittsburg,  in  the  eihaustless  mass  of  mineral  coal  that  exists  in  its  neigh- 
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lion,  Wet 


It  was  incorporated  under  its  pfesent  name  in  1786.     Popii]a 
sen  tbonsaad  two  hundred  and  eighteen. 


Huban*  Cbiinh,  Ponlud 

PoTtmouth,  in  Bocking'b&m  county,  New  Hampshire,  is  the  largost 
Km  in  the  state,  and  the  only  seaport.  It  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  pe- 
niDnili  on  the  south  side  of  Piscataqua  river,  three  miles  from  the  sea. 
luiiubor  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  contineui,  having  a  sufficient  depth  of 
■aier  for  vessels  of  any  burden.  It  is  well  protected  by  fort  Con- 
njiuiian  and  fort  M'Clar}' ;  there  are  also,  three  other  forts,  ouilt  for  the 
tleieoce  of  the  harbor,  but  not  garrisoned.  There  is  a  light-house  on 
Gieat  island.  This  town  has  a  number  of  churches  and  other  public 
buildings,  but  none  of  any  great  pretensions.  It  has  suffered  severely 
from  fires  at  different  periods.  The  first  settlement  was  made  here  in 
16S3,  and,  ten  years  afterwards,  the  town  was  incorporated  by  charter. 
The  first  ship  of  the  line  built  in  the  United  States,  was  built  here  during 
tbe  revolution  ;  it  was  called  the  North  America.  On  Navy  island,  on  the 
lide  of  the  Piscataqua,  opposite  to  the  town,  is  a  navy  yard  of  the  United 
States.  The  amount  of  shipping  owned  in  New  Hampshire  in  1828, 
unouDted  to  above  twenty-six  thousand  tons ;  and  of  this  nearly  all  must 
bare  belonged  to  Portsmouth.  Population,  seven  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred tod  eighty-four, 

Povghieeprit,  iu  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  sevens-five  miles  south 
of  Albany,  is  situated  one  mile  on  the  Hudson  river,  and  was  incorporated 
in  1801.  The  village  is  handsomely  situated,  and  a  place  of  considerable 
trade.  It  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  tbe  two  principal  streets  cut- 
ting each  other  at  right  angles.     The  trade  al  the  landings  employs  n  num* 


ber  of  packets.  This  town  contains  the  county  buildings,  five  churches, 
K  acadetoy,  a  bank,  and  several  factories.  Population,  tan  thotisand 
and  six. 

Prmidmee,  city  and  seaport  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  in  Rhodn 

hJaod,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  tide  water  of  Narragansett  bay,  about 

thirty  miles  from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  forty  miles  south-south-west  pf 

Boitoa.     In  point  of  population  it  is  the  second  town  in  New  Eof^aad. 

S7» 
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Quincy,  in  Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts,  was  settled  m  1625,  under 
the  name  of  Mount  WoUaston.  Extensive  quarries  of  fine  granite  are 
wroof  ht  here ;  the  first  rail-road  constructed  in  America  was  huilt  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  the  granite  from  the  quarry  to  the  landing.  This 
town  is  very  pleasant,  and  contains  many  handsome  country  seats ;  among 
which  is  that  of  ex-president  Adams.  Popjihition,  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  nine. 

Bakight  city  and  caoital  of  North  Carolina,  in  Wake  county,  near  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  Neuse,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  an  elevated  tract 
of  country.  Besides  the  government  buildings,  it  contains  other  conve- 
nient and  elegant  public  edifices.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  large 
square,  from  which  extend  four  wide  streets,  dividing  the  town  into  quar- 
ters. In  the  centre  of  this  square  stood  the  state  house,  with  the  splendid 
statue  of  Washington,  by  Canova ;  the  edifice  was  burnt  down  in  1681,  and 
the  statue  almost  destroyed.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  is  an  excel- 
lent quarry  of  granite.     Population,  one  thousand  seven  hundred. 

Beadingy  the  capital  of  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  beautiful  town, 
situated  on  Schuylkill  river,  fifty-four  miles  north-west  of  Phikdelphia, 
on  the  road  to  lake  Erie.  It  is  a  flourishing  place,  regularly  laid  out  and 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Grermans ;  it  contains  the  usual  county  buildings,  an 
elegant  church  for  German  Lutherans,  another  for  Calvinists,  one  for  Ro- 
man Catholics,  a  meeting-house  for  Friends,  and  other  public  edifices.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  this  town  are  a  number  of  fulling  oiills,  and  several 
iiOQ  works.     Population,  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fourteen. 

Rkhmmtd,  the  metropolis  of  Virginia,  and  seat  of  justice  for  Henrico 
county,  is  situated  at  the  falls  of  James  river,  on  the  north  side,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  contains  twelve  thousand  inhabi- 
taats.  The  site  is  very  uneven,  and  the  situation  is  healthy,  beautiful  and 
pictoresque.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is^ Manchester,  connected 
with  Richmond  by  two  bridges.  The  falls  and  rapids  extend  nearly  six 
miles,  in  which  distance  the  river  descends  eighty  feet.  A  canal  with 
three  locks  is  cut  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  terminating  at  the  town  in  a 
basiQ  of  about  two  iicres.  Few  cities  situated  so  far  from  the  sea,  possess 
better  commercial  advantages  than  Richmond,  being  at  the  head  of  tide 
water,  on  a  river  navigable  for  batteaux,  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
above  the  city.  The  back  country  is  fertile,  and  abundant  in  the  produc- 
tum  of  tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  hemp,  and  coal.  Some  of  the  principal 
buildings  are  the  capitol,  penitentiary,  armory,  court  house,  and  eight 
houses  of  public  worship.  The  capitol  stands  on  a  commanding  situation, 
sod  is  a  conspicuous  object  to  the  surrounding  country.  In  1811,  the 
&eatre  at  Richmond  took  fire  during  an  exhibition,  and  m  the  conflagra- 
tion, seventy-two  persons  lost  their  lives,  among  whom  was  the  governor 
01  the  state.  An  elegant  Episcopal  church  of  brick,  styled  the  Monument- 
al Church,  has  been  erected  on  the  spoi,  with  a  monument  in  front,  com- 
memorative of  the  melancholy  event.     Population,  20 J  52. 

Rochester^  in  Monroe  county,  in  the  western  part  of  New  York,  is  the 
most  populous  and  important  village  in  the  state.  Its  growth  has  been 
wonderfully  rapid.  Thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  wild  uninhabited  tract, 
where  now  is  a  flourishing  population  of  more  than  twenty  thousand 
pco|^.  This  growth  has  been  owing  to  the  passage  of  the  Erie  canal 
thiviiAi  the  town,  thus  furnishing  a  conveyance  to  the  numerous  manufac- 
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the  shore.    The  lumber  trade  of  this  town  is  extensire  axuf' profitable. 
Population,  four  thousaad  four  hundred  and  eight. 

St.  Augtistine,  city  of  Florida,  situated  on  the  Atlantic  shore  of  that 
lerritory,  is  the  oldest  settlement  in  North  America,  having  been  founded 
by  the  Spaniards  forty  years  before  the  landing  of  the  English  at  Jameston, 
ifl  Virginia.  The  breakers  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  have  formed  two 
channels,  whose  bars  have  eight  feet  of  water  each.  A  fort,  mounting 
thirty-six  guns,  defends  the  town.  When  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  in  1821,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  about  two  diousand  five 
handred,  and  it  has  not  increased. 

St.  Genevieve,  a  town  of  Missouri  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is 
situated  on  the  second  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  one  mile  from  the 
riTer,  and  twenty -one  miles  below  Herculaneum.  It  was  commenced 
about  the  year  1774,  and  is  a  depot  for  most  of  the  mines  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  store-house  from  whence  are  drawn  the  supplies  of  the 
miners.  Its  site  is  a  handsome  plain ;  the  little  river  Gabourie,  whose  two 
branches  form  a  junction  between  the  town  and  the  river,  waters  it  on  its 
upper  and  lower  margins.  The  common  field,  inclosed  and  cultivated  by 
the  citizens,  contains  about  six  thousand  acres.  A  road  runs  from  this 
town  to  the  lead  mines,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  have  an 
mteiest  in,  or  are  employed  in  some  way  m,  the  lead  trade.  Population 
about  one  thousand  five  hundred. 

St.  Louis,  the  principal  town  of  Missouri  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  Great  VaUey  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Misnsaippi,  seventeen  miles  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  one  hundred  and  seventy  five  above  the 
iDoath  of  the  Ohio,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  die  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty  from  Washington.     It  was  founded 
io  1774,  but  remained  a  mere  village  while  under  the  French  and  Spanish 
colonial  governments.     It  has  easy  water  communication  with  the  country 
at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  two  thousand  six  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant, by  the  course  of  the  river,  on  one  side,  and  with  Quebec  and  New- 
York,  between  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  and  two  thousand  miles,  on 
the  other ;  and  with  New-Orleans,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty,  to 
the  south,  and  Fort  Snelling,  eight  hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  the  north. 
The  site  of  the  town  rises  gently  from  the  water,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  an  extensive  plain.    The  buildings  mostly  occupy  several  paral- 
lel streets  beside  the  river.      Here  are  a  Catholic  College,  and  several 
other  seminaries  of  learning.     The  Catholic  Cathedral  is  a  magnificent 
structure.     The  hospital,  and  orphan  asylum,  under  the  care  of  the  sisters 
of  Charity,  the  convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  City  Hall,  <&c.,  are 
unoBg  the  public  buildings. .  The  population  is  twenty-one  thousand,  five 
hundred  and  eighty  five,  including  many  Germans  and  French. 

The  fur-trade,  the  lead  mines,  the  supplies  for  the  Indians,  create  a  good 
^  of  business  here,  and  St.  Louis  is  the  emporium  of  the  vast  re^ons 
o&  the  upper  Misissippi  and  the  Missouri. 

The  manufactures  are  also  extensive  and  increasing,  and  the  abundance 
of  coal  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  State,  must  make 
jhis  an  important  branch  of  industry. — There  is  a  United  States  arsenal 
jtttt  below  the  city,  and  five  miles  distant  are  Jefferson  Barracks,  an  impor- 
t>Qt  miUtary  station. 

Saiem,  a  seaport,  and  capital  of  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size,  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  towns  in  the  United  States.     The 
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e  generally  of  Dutch  descent.     Population,    six  thousand  two  hundred 


BiRliT'i  Iron  ffn-ki,  Suiwlta*. 

SaeanTtah,  in  Chatham  county,  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  pnncipal  empo- 
rium of  Georgia,  i&  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  seventeen 
mileG  from  its  mouth.  It  i^'built  on  a  sandy  cli9',  elevated  forty  feet  above 
loir  tide.     Vessels  drawing  fourteen  feet  of  water  come  up  to  the  city ; 

larger  vessels  stop  three  niiles  below.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and 
contains  ten  fiqtiaies,  that,  with  the  public  walks,  are  planted  with  the  Pride 
of  China  trees,  which  contribute  much  to  the  salubrity,  comfort  and  ornament 
of  the  place.  The  streets  are  unpaved,  and  very  sandy.  The  principal 
pabljc  buildings  are  a  court  house,  exchange,  academy,  and  ten  houses  of 


Inurloc  of  PnabTUiiu  Chindi.  . 

poUic  worship.    The  eichange  u  a  brick  building  of  five  stories.    Hi* 
aew  Freabyteriaa  church  is  a  very  elegant  and  spacious  edifice  of  atone.  ^ 
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The  chy, «  few  yetrs  a^,  tma  built  Almost  wholly  of  wood,  mili 
Tew  elegant  houses ;  but  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  houses  recMiUy  ei 
are  handaotnely  built  of  brick.  Populalion,  eleven  thousand  two  bu 
and  fourteen. 

Saybrook,  in  Middlesex  county,  Connecticut,  and  the  spot  of  thf 
settlement  in  tbe  state,  was  founded  in  1635.  The  ground  was  earl 
out  for  ft  city,  and  it  was  supposed  that  it  would  become  a  place  of 
mercial  importance.  Granite  quarries  near  to  navi^ble  waters  are 
in  the  vicinity.  Population,  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  sevente 
Schenectady,  a  city  in  Schenectady  county,  New  Yorlc,  about  si 
miles  north-west  of  Albany,  is  regularly  built,  and  b  pleasant  and  flo 
ing  place.  The  Erie  canal  passes  through  it,  and  comrauoication  wii 
Hudson  is  facilitated  by  the  rail-road  to  Albany ;  the  rail-road  to  Sai 
is  much  travelled  during  the  warm  season.  Many  lines  of  stage  co 
pass  through  this  city.  Union  college  was  incorporated  in  1794,  an 
highly  respectable  institution.  This  town  was  one  of  tbe  earliest ; 
ments  in  New  York;  it  was  built  on  the  site  of  a  Mohawk  village, 
lation,  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four. 

Springfield,   seat  of  justice  in   Hampden  county,  Massachusetts, 
flourishing  town,  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  the  side  of  wh 
ornamented  with  fine  buildings,  the  residences  of  some  of  the  wen 
inhabitants,  and  the  top  occupied  by  the  United  States  armory, 
establishment  occupies  a  large  space  of  ground,  and   commands  e 
view.     The  buildings  containing  the  work-slups  for  manufacturing 
arms,  the  arsenal,  barracks,  kc.  are  surrounded  by  a  high  wait ;  an 
habitations  of  tbe  workmen,  seen  in  several  neighboring  streets,  are 
rally  neat  houses,  with  small  gardens.     The   town  is  ornamented 
many  fine  elms.     It  was  originally  considered  within  the  limits  of 
necdcut  colony,  but  at  length  incorporated  with  Massachusetts.     In 
during  tbe  rebellion  of  Shays,  he  attacked  the  armory,  at  tbe  head 
strong  party  of  undisciplined  men.     General  Shepard,  who  had  com' 
at  tbe  place,  attempted  to  dissuode  them  fron 
drove  them  off  by  tiring  twice.     The  first  shot. 
the  raw  troops,  and  the  second  drove  off  the  n 
two  hundred  revolutionary  soldiers,  did  not  d 
few  of  their  men.     This  was  the  first  check 
which  was  put  down  without  much  subsequent 

Besides  the  usual  county  buildings,  Springl 
and  two  insurance  oilices.  It  is  a  thriving  se 
the  division  of  the  town  called  Chickapee  vil 
cotton  factories,  and  n  bleaching  estabSishmei 
give  employment  to  six  hundre 
"fon  works.     Population  of  Spr 

StevienvUle,  seat  of  justice  o 
first  and  second  banks  of  the  Ohio  river,  was 
It  is  a  flourishing  and  pleasant  place.     Population,  9,203. 

TaUahatsee,  seat  of  government  of  Florida  territory,  is  situated  in 
die  Florida,  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Apalachee  bay.  It  was  i 
porated  as  a  city  in'182d.  It  ia  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  neig 
hood,  and  on  a  site  cooaidsntbly  elevated.  Population,  about  one  thoi 
two  hundred. 


FDUTtCU. 

iHton,  shire  town  of  Bristol  coi 
D  TbudIoii  river,  which  is  oa' 
itlemeDt  was  made  here  io  It 
handsome  and  flourishing  tc 
ous  manufoc lories ;  the  nail  fi 
The  first  important  iron  n 
ition,  seren  thousand  five  him< 
intUroga,  a  town  of  Essex  coc 
noy.  There  is  a.  yalu&ble  iro 
,  f&moas  io  the  American  wai 
f  lake  Cbamptain,  north  of 
e.  CoDsidernble  restiges  of  t 
on  is  given  in  another  part  of 
t,  stands  mount  Defiance,  and 
L  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  1e 
tUoK,  citv  of  Hunterdon  cou 
is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 
one  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
orae  town,  standing  nearly  in 
and  at  the  head  of  sloop  nari 
the  falls,  except  for  boats  can 
wheat.  The  streets  are  vei 
The  public  buildings  are, 
MS.  In  the  neighborhood  uc 
id  OD  the  banks  of  the  lirer,  ai 
on  bridge,  OTer  the  Delaware,!! 
I  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-fi 
lundred  and  seventy  feet,  the  I 
in  canal,  extending  from  Trent 
joined  bv  the  feeder,  which  e 
reral  mills  and  manufactories 
I  with  memorable  events  in  c 
lousand  and  seven. 


elevation,  is  regularly  laid  out 
ncea.  Many  of  the  streets  ar 
.  of  the  city  is  attractive  and  e 
lied  to  nearly  four  milliona  ' 
,de  and  manufactures  is  very  c 
stion  with  the  interior ;  large 
I  place;  and  a  dam  across  ih 
basin,  opens  a  commuaication 
y  stages  run  to  Albany.  Tl 
n  the  ne laboring  eminences 
J  manufactories  are  carried  oi 
T,  ninety-five  thousand  rolls  of 
low  and  soap,  one  hundred  t 
utd  tons  of  nails  and  spikes, 
here  annually.  Large  quanti 
and  other  aiticlea,  braidea  mi 
38 
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wine  was  made  out  of  the  Madeira  grape.  They  have  now  greatly  aug- 
mented the  number  of  their  vineyards,  which,  when  bearing,  present  to 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  the  most  interesting  agricultural  prospect,  perhaps 
ever  witnessed  in  the  United  States.  They  also  cultivate  Indian  com,  wheat, 
potatoes,  hemp,  flax,  and  other  articles  necessary  to  farmers,  but  in  quanti- 
ties barely  sufficient  for  domestic  use.  Some,  of  their  women  manufacture 
straw  hats,  made  quite  differently  from  the  common  straw  bonnets,  by  tying 
the  straws  together,  instead  of  plaiting  and  sewing  the  plaits.  They  are 
sold  in  great  numbers  in  the  neighboring  settlements,  and  in  the  states  of 
Mississippi  and  Indiana.     Population,  about  fifteen  hundred. 

ViTicennes,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Knox  county,  Indiana,  stands  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Wabash,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  junction 
with  the  Ohio.  The  plan  of  the  town  is  handsomely  designed  ;  the  streets 
are  wide,  and  cross  each  other  alright  angles.  Almost  every  house  has  a 
garden  in  its  rear,  with  high  substantial  picket  fences.  The  common  field 
near  the  town  contains  nearly  five  thousand  acres,  of  excellent  prairie  soil, 
which  has  been  cultivated  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  yet  retains 
its  pristine  fertility.  Population  about  eighteen  hundred.  This  town  was 
settled  in  1735,  by  French  emigrants  from  Canada,  and,  next  to  Kaskaskia, 
is  the  oldest  town  in  the  western  world.  Of  late  years,  it  has  rapidly 
hnpToved,  and  now  contains  three  hundred  houses,  besides  churchesi  and 
the  usual  county  buildings. 

Walthamj  in  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  on  the  north  side  of 
Charles  river,  is  a  pleasant  tO¥m,  and  contains  three  cotton  factories,  among 
the  most  extensive  and  best  conducted  in  the  country.  These  establish- 
ments were  commenced  in  1814.  The  proprietors  of  the  factories  support 
two  schools  at  this  place,  where  gratuitous  instruction  is  regul&rly  provided. 
Population,  two  thousand  Ave  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

Wanoick^  seat  of  justice  of  Kent  county,  Rhode  Island,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  manufacturing  towns  in  the  country.  The  fisheries  are  also 
extensive.  The  branches  of  the  Pawtucket  river  unite  here,  and  furnish 
valuable  water  power.  Population,  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-six. 

WasMnglan^  capital  <^  &e  District  of  Columbia,  and  seat  of  the  general 
government  of  the  United  States,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  pf  the  Poto- 
mac, near  the  head  of  tide  water,  and  by  the  river  and  bay  two  hundred  and 
ninety  miles  from  the  Atlantic.  It  is  divided  into  three  distinct  divisions, 
which  are  built  about  the  navy  yard,  the  capitol,  and  the  Pensylvania 
avenue.  The  principal  streets  meet  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  at  the 
Capitol,  and  bear  the  names  of  the  older  states  in  the  union.  Some  of  the 
minor  streets  are  distinguished  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  tracts  of 
ground  have  been  reserved  for  public  squares.  Except  during  the  sessions  of 
congress,  when  the  city  is  thronged  with  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the'couu" 
try,  there  is  little  to  interest  one  but  the  public  buildings  and  the  navy  yard. 

The  president's  house  is  a  large  edifice  of  white  marble,  with  Grecian 
fronts,  situated  about  a  mile  west  of  the  capitol,  and  near  the  public  oflices. 
It  is  two  stories  high  with  a  lofty  basement,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
'ect  long,  by  eighty-five  in  width ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall.  The  en- 
trance hall  leads  into  the  drawing  room,  where  the  company  are  received 
at  the  levees.  The  capitol  is  placed  in  an  area  of  aboTe  twenty  acres  of 
.ground,  inclosed  by  an   iron  railings  and  commands,  by  the  sudden  declivi- 
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ct,  refer  to  the  chapter  on  Prison  Discipline.  Population,  threotboD* 
ei^t  bandied  and  twenty-fonr. 

^m;,  seat  of  justice  for  Ohio  conntf ,  Vii^nia,  is  situated  on  a  high 
of  the  river  Ohio,  ninety-five  miles  below  Pittsburgh.  It  is  surround- 
r  bold  and  Steep  bills  abounding  in  coal.  The  great  national  load 
Baliimore  strikes  the  river  at  this  place.  Its  position  possesses  many 
itages,  and  its  growth  of  late  years  has  been  very  rajiid.  Wheeling 
will  at  an  early  period  of  the  revolution,  was  the  origin  of  the  settle- 
It  is  a  constant  resort  for  travellers,  and  promises  to  be  a  place  of 
importance.  Pop.  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three. 
lUiavuhirg,  the  seat  of  justice  of  James  City  county,  Virginia,  sitn- 
between  York  and  James  rivers,  sixty  miles  south-east  by  east  of 
nond,  was  formerly  the  metropolis  of  the  state,  but  has  greatly  de- 
1.  The  college  of  William  and  Mary  was  founded  here  in  1693,  but 
«  in  decay,  though  attempts  are  making  to  revive  its  farmer  prosper- 

iUianulown,  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  is  situated  in  the 
-west  comer  of  the  slate,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  mites  north  by 
fioni  Boston.  It  has  two  congregational  churches,  and  a  college. 
uns  college  was  incorponted  in   1793.     Population,  two  thousuid  ' 

Jmington,  city,  and  port  oC  entry,  of  New  Castle  county,  Delaware) 
«a  the  Brandywine  and  Christiana  creeks,  one  mite  above  their 
ion,  twenty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Philadelphia,  is  pleasantly  sitn- 
Du  moderately  elevated  ground.  It  is  mostly  built  of  brick,  and  the 
s  are  regularly  laid  out.  The  water  power  in  the  vicinity  is  great, 
a  employed  in  saw  mills,  powder  and  P«per  mills,  and  a  variety  of 
factories  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  finest  collection  of  nour 
in  the  United  States  is  at  this  place.  Population,  eight  thousand 
hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

'hmigton,  port  of  entry,  and  seat  of  justice  of  New  Hanover  county, 
I  Carolina,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Cape  Fear  river,  and  has 
[tensive  trade.  Most  of  the  exports  from  the  state  are  from  this 
The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  rendered  difficult  by  a  shoal,  but  it 
s  vessels  of  three  hundred  tons.  Opposite  the  town  are  three  islands, 
1  aflbrd  excellent  rice-fields.  Population,  4,268. 
itidtor,  seat  of  justice  of  Windsor  county,  Vermont,  pleasantly  situat- 
ihe  west. bank  of  the  Connecticut,  is  surrounded  by  romantic  and 
resque  scenery.  It  contains  a  state  prison,  and  several  handsome 
n,  and  its  manufactures  are  considerable.  Population,  two  tbonsaod 
I  huDdred  and  forty-four. 

arcater,  seat  of  justice  of  Worcester  county,  Massachnsetts,  forty 
west  W  south  of  Boston,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in 
England,  and  is  a  great  thoroughfare  for  travellers.  It  lies  principal- 
one  long  and  broad  street,  nearly  level,  and  shaded  with  fine  trees. 
itains  the  Qsual  county  buildings,  four  churches,  and  the  Massacbu* 
Lunatic  hospital,  a  spacious  structure  of  brick,  admirably  arranged, 
alculated  for  the  accommodation  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  patients. 
American  Antiquarian  society  was  founded  and  endowed  by  the 
Isaiah  Thomas;  it  has  a  handsome  building,  containing  a  hall,  a 
lUe  cabinet,  and  a  library  of  eight  thousand  volumes,  including  maaj 
43  89 
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wltBt  and  nr«  wmlcs  on  Avflriean  hiitoiy.    Thwe  am  tbiee  pi 

See*,  whicli  iMue  four  weekly  newsMpen.  The  BlftekBtona 
inninstfiB  in  thi*  town,  uid  fnmiihea  bont  navi^tion  to  Provi 
'he  great  western  tail  road  passes  through  the  j^ce.  This  town  wi 
ittled  in  1674,  and  at  on  early  period  Buffered  much  from  the  t 
r  the  Indiana.  It  was  ealled  Qoinsigamood  by  the  Dativea.  1 
on,  aeven  thousand  and  sixty. 

York,  port  of  entry,  and  semi-metropolia  of  TorV  county,  Mai 
id  oat  originally  for  a  large  city,  and  ia  a  place  of  considerable 
DTk  river  runs  through  it,  and  empties  into  the  ocean,  afibrdtng 
iiboT  foi  ressels  of  two  hundred  tons.  Population,  three  thouse 
indred  and  eleven. 

Yorhoion,  port  of  entry,  and  seat  of  jnalice,  Yoric  county,  Vir{ 
nated  on  the  south  side  of  York  n*er.  The  river  at  this  place 
e  best  harbor  in  the  state ;  but  the  town  hae  not  become  populous, 
ide  extensive.  Yorktown  will  always  be  famous  for  the  surrei 
e  British  army  under  Comwallis,  at  the  close  of  the  revolutiona 
lie  number  of  prisoners  was  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  ser 
B  American  contest  for  independence  was  thus  happily  concluded. 
Zanetville,  a  flourishing  town,  and  seat  of  justice  for  Uiiskingur 
,  Ohio,  is  situated  on  me  east  bank  of  Muskingum  river,  sever 
ilea  west  from  Wheeling  in  Virginia.  The  river  has  falls  here 
lord  water  power  for  a  number  of  fociories.  The  great  Cnmberlai 
nes  through  the  towo.    Population,  4,766. 


CHAPTER  III.— AGRICULTURE. 

.  sketch  of  tb«  agricultute  of  the  United  States  inust  be  bnef  and 
1 ;  as  the  numeToua  subjects  to  be  treated  in  the  present  Tolume  do 
ciw  space  for  very  miaule  details.     The  vast  extent  of  the  country, 

Torious  soil  and  climate,  affoTd  growth  to  a  great  variety  of  pro- 
is.     As  a  science,  agriculture  was  formerly  much  neglected,  and  it 

of  late  years  that  it  has  received  any  thing;  of  the  attention  it  de- 
'It  is  indeed  a  lamentable  truth,'  says  Mr.  Watson,  '  that,  for  the 
srt,  our  knowledge  and  practice  of  agriculture,  at  the  close  of  the 
ionary  war,  were  in  a  slate  of  de mi-barbarism,  with  some  tolitaiy 
ona.  The  labors,  I  may  say,  of  only  three  agricultural  societies  in 
a,  at  that  epoch,  conducted  by  ardent  patriots,  by  philosophers,  and 
oen,  in  New  York  state,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  kept  alive  a 
f  inquiry,  often  resulting  in  useful  and  practical  operations ;  and  vet 
....         ,   .,      ,  ,  ..    ,  ,  .  .^jg 


did  not  reach  the  doors  of  practical  farmers,  to  any  * 
Nor  was  iheir  plan  of  organization  calculated  to  infose  a  spirit  of 
ion,  which  county,  or  state,  should  excel  in  the  honorable  strife  of 
ition  in  discoveries  and  improvements,  in  drawing  from  the  soil  the 
t  qnaniam  of  net  profits  within  a  given  space ;  at  the  same  time, 
;  tne  land  in  an  improving  condition,  in  reference  to  its  native  vigOT. 
reaolts,  and  the  renovation  of  lands  exhausted  by  means  of  a  hanw- 
inrae  of  husbandry,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  are  the  cardinal  points 
progression  in  our  old  settled  coontnes,  stimulated  by  the  influence 
:ultural  societies.  Nor  did  their  measures  produce  any  essential  or 
ve  efiects  in  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  domestic  animals; 
ess  in  exciting  to  rival  eflbrts  the  female  portion  of  the  community, 
ng  forth  the  active  energies  of  our  native  resources  in  relation  to 
old  manufactures.  The  scene  is  now  happily  reversed  in  all  direc- 
Perhaps  there  is  no  instance,  in  any  age  or  country,  where  a  whole 
has  emerged,  in  so  short  a  period,  from  such  general  depression, 
eh  a  rapid  change  in  the  several  branches  to  which  I  have  already 
I ;  in  some  instances,  it  has  been  like  the  work  of  magic' 
early  neglect  of  agriculture  may  be  traced  to  very  obvious  causes, 
rst  settlements  in  the  country  were  made  along  the  shores  of  the  sea, 
the  banks  of  navigable  rivers.  Population  was  this  and  auattered, 
B  ocean  with  its  tributary  waten  offered  by  far  the  easiest  means  of 
ence.  The  fisheries  and  navigation  naturally  attracted  their  active 
m,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  was  limited  to  the  supply  of  the 
iiie*  of  life,  and  a  scanty  surplus  to  answer  the  humble  demands  of 
il  commerce. .  'The  circumstances  of  the  country,  down  to  the  very 
the  revolutionary  struggle,  were  such  as  tended  unavoidably  to  re- 
griculture  below  its  just  consequence  in  the  scale  of  useful  employ 
and  to  elevate  all  the  arts  connected  with  navigation  above  their 
estimation.     Capital  was  drawn  off  from  the  pursuits  of  agriculture 
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oftbat  month  prore  wet,  it  maybe  Bjppliedin  the  be^nniogof  June, 
ifae  bodies  of  tne  trees  will  remain  alter  burning,  and  aome  of  them 
B  burned  into  pieces.  Those  which  require  to  be  made  shorter,  are 
1  pieces  nearly  of  a  length,  drawn  together  by  oxen,  piled  in  close 
,  and  burned,  such  trees  and,  logs  being  reserred  as  may  be  needed 
icing  the  lot.  The  heating  of  the  soil  so  destroys  the  green  roots, 
le  ashes  made  by  the  burning  are  so  beneficial  as  manure  to  the  land,~ 

will  produce  a  good  crop  of  wheat  or  Indian  com,  without  plough- 
oeiog,  or  manoring.  If  new  land  .lie  in  such  a  situation  that  its 
J  growth  may  lura  to  better  account,  whether  for  timber  or  fire-wood, 

be  an  unpardonable  waste  to  bum  the  wood  on  the  ground.  But  if 
ses  be  taken  off,  the  land  must  be  ploughed  after  clearing,  or  it  will 
oduce  a  crop  of  any  kind. 

!  following  remarks  on  this  subject  are  extracted  from  some  obserra- 
by  Samuel  Preston,  of  Stockport,  Pennsylvania,  a  very  observing 
ilor.     They  were    first  published   in  the  New    England    Parmer, 

Bi  Boston,  and  may  prove  serviceable  to  settlers  on  uncleared 
Previous  to  undertaking  to  clear  land,  Mr.  Preston  advises, — '  1st. 
B  view  of  all  large  trees,  and  see  which  way  they  may  be  felled  for 
Eatest  number  of  snuill  trees  to  be  felled  along-side  or  an  them.  After 
'  the  large  trees,  only  lop  down  their  limbs ;  but  all  such  as  are  fell- 
ir  them  should  be  cut  in  suitable  lengths  for  two  men  to  roll  and  pile 
the  large  trees,  by  which  means  they  may  be  nearly  all  burned  up, 
It  cutting  into  lengths,  or  the  expense  of  a  strong  team,  to  draw  them 
er.  2d.  Fell  all  the  other  trees  paraUel,  and  cut  them  into  suitable 
s,  that  they  may  be  readily  rolled  together  without  tt  team,  always  cut- 
>e  largest  trees  nrat,  that  the  smallest  may  be  loose  on  the  top,  to  feed  the 

3d.  On  hill-sides,  fell  the  timber  in  a  level  direction ;  then  the  Ic^ 
)ll  together 'i  but  if  the  trees  are  felled  down  hill,  all  the  logs  must  be 
1  round  before  they  can  be  rolled,  and  there  will  be  stumps  in  the 

4th.  By  following  these  directions,  two  men  may  readily  heap  and 
tnoet  of  the  limber,  without  requiring  any  team ;  and  perhaps  the 
I  and  the  remains  of  the  log  heaps  may  all  be  wanted  to  burn  up  the 
lien  trees.  After  proceeding  as  directed,  the  ground  will  be  clear 
eam  and  sled  to  draw  the  remains  of  the  heaps  where  they  may  be 


d  round  the  old  logs.  Never  attempt  either  to  chop  or  draw  a  large 
Qtil  the  nta  and  weight  are  reduced  by  fire.  The  more  fire-heaps 
are  made  on  the  clearing,  the  better,  particularly  about  the  old  logs, 
there  is  rotten  wood. 


best  time  of  the  year  to  fell  the  timber,  in  a  gnat  measure,  depends 

eason's  being  wet  or  dry.     Host  people  pre^r  having  it  felted  in 

onih  of  June,  when  the  leaves  are  of  fall  size.     Then,  by  spreading 


sves  and  brush  o  „  .  .  ^  \      ■ 

should  he  a  very  dry  time  the  next  May,  fire  may  be  turned  t^roilgh 
I  will  bum  the  leaves,  limbs,  and  lop  of  the  ground,  so  that  a  very 
ztof  of  Indian  com  and  pumpkins  may  be  raised  among  the  logs  1^ 
I.  After  these  crops  come  off,  the  land  may  be  cleared  and  sowed 
1th  rye  and  timothy  gmss,  or  with  oats  and  timothy  in  the  spring. 
iBt  is  called  n  good  bum  cannot  be  had  in  Hay,  keep  the  fire  out  un- 
De  very  dry  time  in  July  or  August ;  then  clear  off  the  land,  and 
rbeat  or  rye  and  timothy,  harrowing  several  times,  both  before  and 
29* 
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iter  sowing ;  fot,  afler  the  fire  Iiu  been  over  the  ^und,  the  sod  of 
ly  ihould  be  inlroduc«d  aa  soon  tta  the  other  crops  will  admit,  to  p 
rieie,  alders,  fire-cherries,  &c.  from  ipringiag  up  from  such  seeda  ai 
gt  coDsumed  by  the  fire. 

'  The  timothy  should  stand  four  or  fire  yeara,  either  for  mowing  i 
iroi  until  the  small  roots  of  the  forest  trees  are  rotten  ;  then  it  n 
loughed  ;  and  the  best  mode  which  I  hare  observed,  is  to  plough  i 
lallow  in  the  autumn;  in  the  spring,  cross-plough  itlleeper,  hai 
ell,  and'  it  will  produce  a  first  rate  crop  of  Indiati  com  and  potatoei 
le  next  season,  the  largest  and  best  crop  of  flax  that  I  have  ever  see 
e  in  order  to  cultjnte  with  any  kinds  of  grain,  or  to  lay  down  agaii 
raas.  These  directions  are  to  be  understood  as  applying  to  wh. 
enerally  called  beech  landt,  and  the  chopping  may  be  done  any  li 
le  winter,  when  the  snow  is  not  too  deep  to  cut  low  stumps,  as  toe 
re  then  on  the  ground.  By  leaving  the  brush  spread  alsoad,  I 
aown  such  winter  choppings  to  bum  as  well  in  a  dry  time  in  Augi 
lat  which  had  been  cut  the  summer  before.'* 

'  The  various  crope,'  says  Mr.  Stuart, '  raised  in  that  part  of  the  si 
lew  York  which  I  have  eeen,  are  very  much  the  same  as  in  Britair 
le  addition  of  maize,  for  which  the  climate  of  Britain  is  not  well  ad 
Hieat,  however,  is  the  most  valuable  crop.  A  considerable  quaoi 
uckwheat  and  rye  is  grown.  The  greater  degree  of  heat  is  not  far 
>r  oats  and  barley.  Potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  green  crops,  are  nol 
eneraUy  cultivated  in  large  fields.  Rotation  of  crops  is  lar  too  Ut 
tnded  to.     1  observe  in  the  magazines  and  almanacs,  that  in  the  rob 

crop  of  turnips,  ruta-baga,  or  other  groen  plaiHs,  is  generally  put 
e  part  of  the  course  ;  but  I  have  nowhere  seen  more  than  the  m 
green  crop,  pr 
I  fly  directed  I 

lising  enough  of  maize  for  home  consumption,  and  of  wheat  for  sale 
'hen  you  taJk  to  them  of  the  necessity  of  manuring,  with  a  view  I 
irve  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  they  almost  uniformly  tell  you  that  t 
ense  of  labor,  about  a  dollar  a  day,  for  laborers  during  the  summei 
ers  it  far  more  expedient  for  them,  as  soon  as  their  repeated  croj^, 
luch  diminishes  the  quantity  of  the  grain,  to  lay  down  their  land  in 
ad  make  a  purchase  of  new  land  in  the  neighborhood,  or  even  to  set 
leared  land,  and  proceed  in  quest  of  a  new  settlement,  than  to  at 
^stem  of  rotation  of  crops,  assisted  by  manure.  There  is  great  ioi 
ience,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  British,  in  removing  from  on* 
1  another ;  but  they  tnake  very  light  work  of  it  hero,  and  consider  i 
lerely  a  question  of  finance,  whether  they  shall  remain  on  their  imj 
md,  after  they  have  considerably  exhausted  its  fertilizing  power, ' 
uire  and  remove  to  land  of  virgin  soil.  In  a  great  part  of  the  no 
isirict  of  the  state  of  New  Yo^,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  lanii 
leared ;  and  a  farmer  may,  in  many  cases,  acquire  additions  to  his 
)  near  his  residence  that  nis  houses  may  suit  the  purpose  of  his  m 
uisition ;  but  be  is  moro  frequently  tempted  to  sell  at  a  price  from  i 
>  thiity  dollars  an  acre,  supposing'the  land  not  to  be  contiguous  ti 
illage.    If  he  obtains  land  near  his  first  form,  after  he  has  woro 

*  Encfcli^edlk  Americana. 
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he  lajs  down  the  first  farm  in  grass,  allows  it  to  be  pastured  for  some 
years,  ani  breaks  it  up  again  with  oats. 

^  Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  which,  par  excelleneet  is  alone  in  this  country 
called  com,  is  a  most  important  addition  to  the  crops  which  we  are  able  to 
raise  in  Britain.  It  is  used  as  food  for  man  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  as 
bread,  as  porridge,  in  which  case  it  is  called  mush,  and  in-  paddings. 
When  unripe,  and  in  the  green  pod,  it  is  not  unlike  green  peas^  and  is  in 
that  state  sold  as  a  vegetable.  One  species,  in  particular,  called  green 
com,  is  preferable  for  this  purpose.  Broom  corn  is  another  species,  of  the 
stalks  of  which  a  most  excellent  kind  of  clothes  brush,  in  universal  use  at 
New  York,  is  made,  as  well  as  brooms  for- sweeping  house  floors.  HorseMp 
cattle,  and  poultry,  are  all  fond  of  this  grain,  and  thrive  well  on  it.  The 
straw  is  very  nutritive,  and  considerable  in  quantity.  The  usual  period 
of  sowing  is  from  the  fifteenth  of  May  to  the  first  of  June,  in  drills  from 
three  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  the  seed  from  four  to  six 
inches  apart.  It  is  harvested  in  October,  sometimes  later.  The  hoe  weed- 
ing and  cleaning  of  this  crop  is  expensive,  the  whole  work  being  performed 
by  males, — females,  as  already  noticed,  never  being  allowed  to  work  out 
of  doors.  Pumpkins  are  very  generally  sown  between  the  rows  of  com, 
and  give  the  field  quite  a  golden  appearance,  af^r  the  com  itself  is  har- 
Tcsted. 

'Thirty-five  or  forty  bushels  of  com  per  acre  is  considered  a  good 
arerage  crop,  on  land  suited  to  it,  well  prepared,  and  well  managed ;  but 
one  hundred  and  fifVy  bushels  have  oeen  raised  on  an  acre.  Arthur 
Young  remarks,  **  that  a  country  whokse  soil  and  climate  admit  the  course 
of  maize,  and  then  wheat,  is  under  a  cultivation  that  perhaps  yields  the 
most  food  for  man  and  beast  that  is  possible  to  be  drawn  from  the  land  !" 
That  course  is  frequently  adopted  here,  and  with  success,  where  the  soil, 
latelv  cleared,  is  of  the  best  description,  and  might,  without  question,  be 
contuaed  for  many  years,  if  a  sufiicient  (juantity  of  manure  was  allowed ; 
but  where  such  a  course  is  persisted  in  without  manure,  after  the  land  has 
been  severely  cropped,  the  crops  which  follow  are  inferior  in  quantity  to 
crops  of  die  same  description  on  similar  soils  in  Britain.  As  a  cleaning 
crop,  maize  is  most  valuable,  but,  being  a  culmiferous  plant,  it  is,  of  course, 
hi  more  exhausting  than  the  green  crops,  which,  in  Britain,  in  most  cases 
precede  wheat. 

*  Wheat  is  sown  in  the  end  of  September,  and  some  part  of  it  in  sprinff, 
—if  after  maize,  it  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible  afte^  that  crop  is 
ttarrested.  It  is  reaped  in  July.  It  is  excellent  in  quality ;  if  the  flour 
which  we  have  seen  in  every  place  where  we  have  been,  and  the  bread  we 
eat,  are  tests  by  which  to  judge  of  it.  Thirty-five  and  forty  bushels  of 
wheat  is  considered  a  very  abundant  cropr— the  average  produce  in  that 
part  of  the  United  States  in  which  wheat  is  grown,  is  said  not  to  exc^ 
thirteen  bushels,  while  in  Eng^nd  it  is  reckoned  at  twenty-five  bushels. 

'  Barley  or  oats  very  frequendy  succeed  wheat  before  the  land  is  laid 
down  in  grass,  or  agam  bears  a  crop  of  maize  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  undw- 
stood  that  barley,  and  even  oats,  do  not  in  many  cases  follow  the  crop  of 
maize  immediately,  and  precede  the  wheat  crop. 

'  Oats  are  sowed  in  the  end  of  April  and  oeginning  of  May,  and  are 
reaped  in  August  or  the  beginning  of  September.     We  saw  several  fields 
not  cut,  but  no  very  great  crop  in  the  n<nrthera  part  of  this  state  in  the 
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n  to  tea  ar  fifteen  metea.  Manure  for  the  villages  is  oAen  sold  at 
ider  a  ilullinK  per  ton.  The  question  which  the  American  settler  al- 
Kits  to  himself  is,  whether  it  will  be  more  expedient  for  him,  in  point 
ense,  to  remove  to  a  new  soil  covered  with  vegetable  mould,  or  to 
I  on  his  cleared  land,  and  to  support  its  fertility  by  regnlaily  manur- 
id  a  systematic  rotation  of  crops. 

e  horses  and  cattle  are  of  mixed  breeds,  and  are  always,  in  conse- 
!  of  the  abundance  of  food  in  this  country,  and  die  easy  circum- 
I  of  the  people,  in  good  order.  A  slarved-looldng  animal  ot  any  kind 
ir  seen  on  the  one  hand,  nor  very  fat  pampered  cattle,  nor  very  fine 
.  over-groomed  horses,  on  the  other.  Both  horses  and  cattle  ara 
llf  of  middling  size ;  the  horses  of  that  description  that  answer  for 
IS  of  work,  the  saddle,  the  wagon,  or  the  plough.  The  heaviest  are 
d  for  the  stages.     All  carriages  are  driven  at  a  trot.     Horses  are 

with  great  gentleness,  and  are,  I  thinic,  better  and  more  thoroughly 

than  in  England.  An  American  driver  of  a  stage,  awkward  look- 
he  appears,  manages  his  team,  as  he  calls  his  horses,  with  the  most 

precision.  The  law  of  the  road  is  to  keep  to  the  right  side  of  the 
lot  to  the  le(^  as  in  Britain.  Great  exertions  are,  I  observe  from  the 
tpers  here,  making  to  improve  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses,  hv 
itians  of  the  Teeswater  cattle,  and  of  stud-horses  from  Eoglana. 
rilish  admiral,  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  has  displayed  great  public  spirit  in 
g  over  fine  cattle  and  superior  horses,  from  Britain  to  New  England. 
rice  of  beef  varies  from  two  pence  to  five  pence  per  pound,  according 
prices  and  quality,  from  which  the  value  of  the  animal  may  becom- 
I  have  nowhere  seen  any  beef  equal  to  the  best  beef  of  an  Etig- 
arket,  or  to  the  kyloe  of  the  West  Highlands  of  Scotland  well  fed ; 
:f  of  bad  quality  is  never  brought  to  market,  and  a  great  deal  of  it 
1.  I  have  looked  into  the  markets  wherever  we  have  been.  Oxen 
ich  used  in  ploughing,  and  are  so  well  trained,  that  they  are  very 

in  many  opeialions  of  carting  on  faxins.     The  price  of  ordinary 

i*  from  sixteen  to  twentv-five  pounds. 

baerve  at  the  agricultural  shows  of  last  year,  premiums  awarded  for 
cows  yielding  ten  or  eleven  pounds  of  buttej  per  week,  one  of  them 
ig  thirteen,  and  twenty-three  to  twenty-foui  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
f  the  breeds  of  cows  is  called  very  appropriately  the  "  fiU-pnil."  A 
un  was  also  awarded  for  a  cow  that  calved  on  the  7th  of  January, 

sold  in  March, — another  calf  put  to  her,  and  sold  in  June, — and  a 
It  her  side ;  the  price  of  the  three  calves  forty  dollars. 
eep  are  not  so  much  attended  to  as  they  should  be  in  this  conntty, 

the  dryness  of  the  weather  preserves  them  from  diseases  lo  whi^ 
ire  subject  in  Britain.  The  merinos,  and  crosses  with  the  merino, 
oee  generally  seen ;  but  little  care  is  paid  to  their  being  well  fed 

being  killed  and  brought  to  market.  The  mutton  is  of  course  inferi- 
guality,  and  the  people  led  to  entertain  prejudices  against  it.  Even 
ives  in  the  south  are  said  to  object  to  being  fed  on  sheep's  meat.  1 
■gain  and  anin  seen  good  mutton,  but  far  more  rarely  than  good 
nd  pork.  Hogs  are  universal  in  this  country,  and  are  well  fed,  fre* 
y,  first  of  all  in  the  woods  on  chesnuts,  hickory  nuts,  sometimes  on 
peaches  and  apples,  bat  almost  always,  before  being  killed,  they  get 
cient  quaotity  of  meal,  either  from  Indian  com  or  btrley.     Steamed 


)  aupplied  in  BOtne  cues.     The  steua-boiler  for  food  for  o 

a  here.     Oeneral  IjB  Fayette  saw  one  ao  well  conatrocled 

tiu  countiVi  that  he  h>d  one  of  the  soroe  pattern  made  fbi 

iiried  to  France. 

'  are  excellent,  well  fed  everywhere,  and  in  great  number! 

ards.     Turkeys  and  guinea-fowls  abound  more  than  in  E 

ot  to  be  wondered  at,  as  their  relatively  cheap  price  place 

I  reach  of  alL     The  price  of  geese  and  turkeys,  even  a 

equently  not  mttch  above  half  a  dollar ;  ducks   and  fowls, 

;.    Eggs,  a  dollar  for  a  hundred ;  cheese  very  good  at  four 

ioce  per  pound. 

lents  of  husbandry  are,  on  the  who) 

orm  plough,  driveu  by  one  man,  it 

n  rou^  stony  land,  when  four  o 

i-Bcythe  is  in  pretty  universal  use. 

ere  of  wheat  per  day.     The  hatvei 

males,  and  the  crops  ripening,  and 

rom  each  other  much  more  than  i 

if  the  harvest-field  all  over  Britain, 

d  gleaners,  is  nowhere  seen  in  this 

are   not   higher   than   in  England 

for  tha  higher  price  of  labor,  espei 

'loughing  is  well  executed,  and  prei 

t  their  yearly  meetings.     I  observe 

,  sixteen  ploughs,  drawn  by  oxen,  s 

oughs  were  of  the  improved  kind, 

:hing  five  inches  deep,   and  the 

vidtb.     Premiums  were  at  this  mee' 

nplements.     Threshing'machines  i 


an,  dunng  bis  residence  in  the  Unttad  Slates,  tpycan  to  have  made 
I  ia  rexped  to  its  agricDltnre  snd  borticultait.  The  foUowing  jni 
:ompBii30Q  a  drawn  betwMa  the  produclions  of  oni  gudeD*  and 
n,  is  iDlerestiDg  : — 

I  in  the  neigliboThood  of  New-Tork  are « 
to  the  fitoagh,  and  the  sml  very  differen 
ore  is  mdispensably  aecenaij.  The  ei 
lot  greea  crops,  and  a  ereat  put  or  the  I 

II  cnldvated  in  the  fleltT  The  VBiieties 
^st  part  or  the  sammer ;  bat  the  hea 
le  first  or  second  crop.  Neither  do  BTti< 
;  bat  th«  tomato  'a  excellent  and  /ibat 
plentilUl-  Asparagus,  too,  is  often  cntl 
ere  of  l)eller  quality.  II  is  sometimes  sc 
ng  per  hundred.  Upon  the  whole,  1 1 
n  are  fully  equal  in  variety  and  qnality 
ich  higher  in  price.  A  great  distiDctioi 
speclins  the  article/™i(.  Ttie  Americ 
I,  and  cherries,  ail  of  eicelleiu  quality,  i 
individual  ia  Ibe  whole  country,  even  tt 
lim  to  hare  as  much  oflhese  Irnils  as  ht 
indaoce  of  walnuts,  and  of  rarious  sort 
lol  uaiTersallf,  thera  are  ploms,  pears, 

I  them,  are  not  equal  to  the  Engbsb, — 
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The  principal  products  of  the  southern  states  are  tobacco,  cotton,  rice, 
and  siigan  The  first  of  these  is  grown  largely  in  Virginia  and  other  of 
the  middle  and  southern  states,  and  together  with  the  other  staples  of 
that  portion  of  the. country,  is  chiefly  the  product  of  slave  labor.  There 
are  at  present  but  two  sorts  of  tobaccco  raised  in  the  western  states :  the 
ODe  with  a  long  and  sharp-pointed  leaf, — and  the  other  with  a  round  and 
hairy  leaf,  which  is  evidently  the  best  tobacco.  The  seed  is  sown  in  beds 
well  prepared  for  the  purpose,  so  that  in  May  it  is  fit  to  be  transplanted. 
The  plants  are  then  put  into  another  piece  of  ground,  at  intervals  of  from 
three  to  four  feet ;  they  are  carefully  freed  from  weeds,  and  the  earth  is 
drawn  up  to  their  stems.  When  they  have  obtained  a  certain  growth,  the 
tops  are  taken  off,  that  the  remaining  leaves  may  acquire  a  proper  size ; 
worms  are  carefully  removed,  and  no  sucker  is  allowed  to  remain.  In 
August,  the  plants  become  spotted,  and  appear  of  a  brownish  color ;  by 
these  tokens  tney  are  discerned  to  be  ripe,  and  are  therefore  immediately 
pulled.  They  he  one  night  to  sweat ;  next  day,  they  are  hung  up  to  dry  ; 
when  the  tobacco  has  become  sufficiently  dry  to  ensure  its  preservation,  it 
is  stripped  from  the  stalks,  and  barrelled  up  for  exportation ;  or  manufac- 
tured into  various  shapes,  for  those  whom  a  species  of  luxury  has  taught 
to  look  upon  it  as  almost  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Along  with  six 
thousand  plants,  yielding  generally  one  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  one 
person  may  manage  four  acres  of  Indian  corn. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  tobacco  reared  in  Virginia,  namely,  the  tweet' 
Ki)Uedt  which  is  the  best ;  the  big  and  littUj  which  follow  next ;  then  the 
Frederick;  and  lastly,  the  one  and  all,  the  largest  of  all,  and  producing 
most  in  point  of  quantity.  The  Virginian  tobacco  is  reckoned  superior  to 
any  raised  in  the  southern  states  ;  and  great  care  is  taken  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  state,  that  no  frauds  be  practised  upon  the  merchants,  and  that 
no  inferior  tobatco  be  palmed  upon  the  purchaser.  For  this  purpose,  houses 
of  inspection  are  established  m  every  district  where  tobacco  is  cultivat- 
ed, whose  regulations  are  rigorously  enforced ;  this  contributes,  as  much 
as  the  real  superiority  of  the  article  itself,  to  leep  up  its  price  in  the  mar- 
ket Every  person* who  intends  his  tobacco  /or  exporUtion,  packs  it  up  in 
hogsheads,  and  thus  sends  it  to  one  of  the  inspecting  houses.  Here  the  to- 
bacco is  taken  from  the  cask,  which  is  otened  for  the  purpose ;  it  is  exa- 
mmed  in  every  direction,  and  in  evei/  pcurt,  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
Quality  and  its  purity;  if  any  defe^  is  perceived,  it  is  rejected  and 
declared  to  be  unfit  for  exportatiin.  If  no  defect  appear,  it  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  exportable.  It  is  th^n  repacked  in  the  hogshead,  which  is 
branded  with  a  hot  iron,  marking  ^e  place  of  inspection,  and  the  quality  of 

of  Pennsylvania,  excellent. — the  gn^  quite  inferior  to  those  in  the  open  air  in  France) 
or  in  the  sooth  of  England ;  but  tb^  great  difference  between  the  conntries  exists  in  the 
abondance  of  the  first-mentioned  irnits  for  the  whole  mass  of  the  peojrfe.  Peaches  are 
nised  OD  standard  trees  only,  snd,  though  universally  good,  are  not  superior  in  flavor 
to  those  raised  on  garden  waIV$,  or  in  hot-houses  in  England.  Thev  are  reckoned  bet- 
ter it  Philadelphia  than  an3rvhere  else.  Melons  are  considered  best-flavored  in  Virginia 
ud  the  Carolinas ;  but  tkey  are  so  plentiful  in  New  York,  that  there  is  hardly  a  lap 
wrer  who  does  not  partake  of  a  watermelon  every  day  during  the  hot  season.  Afyplat 
tte  as  good  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  as  anywhere.  Apricots,  and  nectarinei^ 
•nd  figs,  are  haidly  ever  seen.  It  is  therefore  clear,  that  a  man  of  wealth  may  obtain 
peaier  variety  of  fine  fruit  in  England  than  in  the  United  States,  the  mekm  and  ap* 
Pk  akme  being  inferior  to  the  melons  and  apples  in  America ;  but  all  in  this  country 
■ive  plenty  or  excellent  firuit. 
29* 
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ridges  lie  aboat  seventeen  inches  apart,  from  centre  to  centre.  The  riee 
is  put  in  by  the  hand,  generally  by  women,  and  is  cast  so  as  to  fall  in  a 
line.  This  is  done  about  the  seventeenth  of  March.  By  means  of  flood- 
gates,  the  water  is  then  permitted  to  flow  over  the  fields,  and  to  remain  on 
tJie  ground  five  days,  at  the  depth  ef  several  inches.  The  object  of  this  is 
to  sprout  the  seeds,  as  it  is  technically  called.  The  water  is  next  drawn 
off,  and  the  ground  allowed  to  dry,  till  the  rice  is  between  three  and  four 
inches  in  height.  This  requires  about  a  month.  The  fields  are  then 
again  overflowed,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  in  that  state  about  a  fortnight, 
to  destroy  the  weeds.  It  is  now  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  for  two 
months  afterwards  the  ground  is  permitted  to  continue  dry ;  during  this 
intenral  it  is  repeatedly  hoed,  and  the  soil  is  kept  loose  and  free.  The 
fields  are  then  once  more  submerged,  in  order  that  the  crops  may  be  ripen* 
ed,  and  they  actually  do  ripen  while  standing  in  the  water.  The  harvest 
commences  in  August,  and  extends  into  October.  The  plants  are  then 
cut  by  the  male  slaves,  and  tied  into  bundles  by  the  females.  The  grains 
are  threshed  out  by  means  of  hand  flails.  The  outer  husk  is  detached  by 
passing  the  rice  between  a  pair  of  mill-stones.  The  film  which  still  ea- 
yelopes  the  grain  is  removed  by  trituration  under  heavy  pestles,  consisting 
of  upright  bars,  shod  with  iron,  which  are  raised  several  feet  by  machinery, 
and  then  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  rice,  the  particles  of  which  are  thus 
rubbed  a^inst  each  other,  till  the  film  is  removed.  When  thus  thorough- 
ly winnowed,  it  is  packed  in  casks  holding  about  six  hundred  pounds  eachi 
and  is  ready  for  exportation. 

The  sugar  cane  is  cidtivated  to  a  great  extent  in  Louisiana,  Greorgiay 
and  West  Florida.  In  the  first  of  these  states,  five  kinds  of  the  cane  have 
been  raised.  The  arst  is  the  Creole  cane,  which  is  supposed  to  have  comb 
originally  from  Africa.  The  second  is  the  Bourbon  cane,  from  Otaheite. 
Besides  these,  are  the  riband  cane,  green  and  red ;  the  riband  cane,  green 
and  yellow ;  and  the  violet  cane  of  Brazil.  The  latter  species  was  aban- 
doned soon  after  its  introduction,  as  it  proved  less  productive  in  our  cli- 
mate than  any  of  the  others.  The  othbr  species  are  the  best  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  They  are  all  more  or  less  aflected  by  the  variations  of 
the  atmosphere,  are  very  sensible  to  cold,  and  are  killed  in  part  by  the 
^t  every  year.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  cane  may  be  cnl- 
ti?ated  in  a  latitude  much  colder  than  was  generally  supposed ;  for  fine 
crops  are  now  made  in  Louisiana,  in  places  where  a  few  years  ago  the 
cane  froze  before  it  was  ripe  enough  to  make  sugar. 

In  the  process  of  cultivation,  the  ground  is  ploughed  as  deep  as  possible, 
and  harrowed ;  after  it  has  been  thus  broken  up,  parallel  drills  or  furrows 
are  ploughed  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  and  a  half  to  four  feet  from  one 
snotner ;  in  these  the  cane  is  laid  lengthwise,  and  covered  about  an  inch 
with  a  hoe.  Small  canals  to  drain  off  the  water  are  commonly  dug,  more 
or  less  distant  from  each  other,  and  these  are  crossed  by  smaller  drains, 
so  as  to  form  squares  like  a  chess  board.  These  ditches  are  necessary  to 
drain  ofi*  the  water  from  rains,  as  well  as  that  which  filters  from  the  rivers, 
which  would  otherwise  remain  upon  the  plantations.  The  average  quan- 
tity of  sugar  that  may  be  produced  upon  an  acre  of  land  of  the  propeY 
quality,  well  cultivated,  is  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds, 
povidfed  that  the  cane  has  not  been  damaged,  either  by  storms  of  wind, 
mandations,  or  frost.    The  strong  soil  is  easiest  of  cultivation,  and  moit 
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ii,  tiz  of  n^berrieB,  six  of  cumcta,  five  of  filberts,  eight  of 
atrawbenies,  and  two  of  medlars.  The  stock,  consideied  a 
growth,  has  in  the  first  class  of  ornamental  trees  eateemad 
e,  flowers,  or  fruit,  serenty-siz  sorts ;  of  the  second  class, 
:  of  the  third  class,  one  hundred  and  twenty  sorts ;  of  on 
Teens,  fiAy-tvro  sorts;  of  vines  and  creepers  for  covpring  n 
),  thiny-fire  sorts ;  of  honey-suckle,  thirty-sorts ;  an.ofiose 
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CHAPTER    IV.— MANUFACTURES.* 

Necessity  forced  upon  the  5i8t  setUere  of  this  country,  at  a  Yery  early 
period,  some  attention  to  manuiactiirAS.  The  colony  of  Massachusetts 
was  founded  in  1630.  Between  that  year  and  1640,  there  was  a  great 
and  steady  influx  of  settlers ;  and  the  first  and  roost  profitable  object  of 
pursuit  was  the  raising  of  provisions.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  the 
state  of  industry  in  a  community,  to  which  there  is  every  year  added,  by 
emigration,  a  number  of  individuals  equal  to  the  existing  population. 
Such,  however,  for  a  few  years,  was  the  case  in  New  England.  So  great 
was  the  demand,  that  cattle  sold  as  high  as  twenty-five  pounds  sterling  a 
head.  In  1640,  the  republicans  got  possession  of  the  government  in  Eng- 
land ;  persecution  for  religious  non-sconformity  ceased,  and  with  it  the 
influx  of  emigrants  to  this  country.  Cattle  fell  immediately  to  about  five 
pounds  a  head.  The  effect  was  distressing,  but  it  put  the  sagacious 
colonists  upon  new  resources.  The  account  of  this,  contained  in  the 
early  historian  of  the  colony,  is  strongly  characterized  by  the  simplicity  of 
elder  times.  AAer  describing  the  check  put  to  emigration,  he  goes  on  as 
follows: — *Now  the  country  of  New  England  was  to  seek,  of  away  to 
provide  themselves  with  clothing,  which  they  could  not  obtain  by  selling 
cattle,  as  before ;  which  now  were  fallen  from  that  huge  price  foremen- 
tioned,  first  to  fourteen  pounds  sterling  and  ten  pounds  sterling  a  head, 
and  presently  after,  at  best  within  the  year,  to  five  pounds  a-piece; 
nor  was  there  at  that  rate,  a  ready  vent  for  them  neither.  Thus  the  flood 
which  brought  in  much  wealth  to  many  persons,  the  contrary  ebb  carried 
all  away  oat  of  their  reach.  To  help  them  in  this  their  exigent,  besides 
the  industry  that  the  present  necessity  put  particular  persons  upon,  for  the 
necessary  supply  of  themselves  and  their  families,  the  general  court  made 
order  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  linen  doth,  which,  with  Grod's 
blessing  upon  man's  endeavor,  in  a  little  time  stopped  this  gap  in  part,  and 
soon  aUer  another  door  was  opened  by  special  Providence.  For  when  one 
hand  was  shut  by  way  of  supply  from  England,  another  was  opened  by 
way  of  traffic,  first  to  the  West  Indies  and  Wine  islands,  whereby  among 
other  goods,  much  cotton  wool  was  brought  into  the  country  from  the 
Indies,  which  the  inhabitants  learning  to  spin,  and  breeding  of  sheep  and 
sowing  of  hemp  and  flax,  they  soon  found  out  a  way  to  supply  themselves 
of  [cotton]  linen,  and  woolen  cloth.' 

In  1645>  an  iron  foundery  was  established  at  Lynn,  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  but  the  same  historian  tells  us  that '  instead  of  drawing  out  bars 
of  iron  for  the  country's  use,  there  was  hammered  out  nothing  but  conten- 
tions and  lawsuits.'  In  the  same  year,  the  general  court  of  the  colony 
granted  to  a  company,  of  which  gov?rnor   Winthrop's  son  was  the  bead, 

*  For  this  chapter  we  have  been  altogether  indebted  to  the  excellent  Address  before 
the  American  Institute  of  New  York,  by  the  Honorable  Edward  Everett.  For  a  variety 
of  interesting  statistical  matter  on  Manufactures,  see  the  tables  at  the  end  of  :he  volume. 
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m  enconragemeDt  to  uodertake  the  iron  maou&ctnre,  three  thi 
es  of  land,  a  monopoly  for  twenty-one  yeus,  the  liberty  to  u: 
c«  containing  ore,  in  the  public  domaio  not  already  granted,  a  t: 
d  three  miles  square  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  establiehmei 
»lom  from  taxation.  These  liberal  acta  of  encouragement  shi 
easily  which  was  fett  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  country,  of  g 
islatire  protection  to  manufactures. 

But  to  underttand  the  history  of  the  indastry  of  the  country,  w 
X  in  mind,  that  America  was  a  colonial  possession,  and  that  the , 
I  welfare  of  the  mother  country  was  the  avowed  object  of  colonial 
■at  Britain,  if  she  wished  America  to  prosper,  wished  it  to  be 
nciples,  not  of  national,  but  of  colonial  prosperity ;  to  f 
icultural  products  as  she  did  not  raise  herself,  to  empl 
1  to  consume  her  manu&ctures.     As  it  soon  appeared 
that  lime  the  most  expert  navigators  in  Europe,  were  gi 
no  small  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  and  p 
e  commerce  with  a  part  of  the  colonial  possessions  o 
navigation  law  of  1650  was  passed,  under  the  auspii 
was  among  the  few  laws  of  the  commonweatth,  which 
the  restoration.     The  object  of  this  law, — in  the  opinio 
ickstone,  'the  most  beneficial  for  the  trade  and  commer 
n>,' — was,  in   the  words  of  the   same  accomplished  j 
'  sugar  islands,  which  were  disaffected  to  the  parliame 
:  for  Charles  II.,  by  stopping  the  gainful  trade,  which  t 
with  the  Dutch,  and  at  the  same  time  to  clip  the  wings  of  thi 
ilent  and  aspiring  neighbors.'     Although  aimed   particularly 
sst  Indies,  this  law,  of  course,  extended  its  provisions   to  all  Uii 
itish  colonies,  and  among  them  to  those  established  on  the  An 
tflt.    By  them,  however,  it  was  generally  resisted  es  an  encroecha 
:ir  rights.     Ineffectual  attempts  were  made  for  a  century,  to  enfi 
1  in  this  struggle  were  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  revolution. 
Nor  did  the  humble  attempts  of  the  colonies  in   a 
aken  the  jealousy  of  the  mother  country.     Sir  Josii 
nore  liberal  politician  than  many  of  his  countrymen, 
de,  published  in  1670,  pronounces  New  England  'di 
ntalion  of  Great  Britain ; '  and  gives  for  this  opinio 
1,  that  they  are  a  people  '  whose  frugality,  industry,  ai 
I  happiness  of  whose  laws  and  institutions  promise 
1  a  wonderful  increase  of  people,  riches,  and  p— "—  ' 
Afler  many  fruitless  attempts,  on  the  part  of  < 
eat  Britain,  to  keep  dofvn  the  enterprise  and  i 
ise  departments  of  industry  which  were  disallc 
course  was  had  to  parliament.     The  house 
liect  in   1731,  and  called  upon  the  board  of 
ike  a  report   '  with  respect  to  any  laws  made, 
de  carried  on  in  the  colonies,  detrimental  to 
inufactures  of  Great  Britain.'     In  the  result  ol 
kt  among  other  branches  of  manufacture  for  d< 
ide  in  the  colonies  in  considerable  quantities 
rted  to  foreign  countries.    In  consequence  of  th 
V  of  S  George  II.  c.  23.  was  passed,  forbidding 
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im  Um  eoIonieB,  or  even  'to  be  loaded  on  a  hone,  cart,  or  other 
pe  for  traDsportation,  from  one  planialion  to  another.'  Nor  was  this 
I  1750,  a  law  was  passed  hy  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which 
«  GODsidered  a  disgrace  to  the  le^slation  of  a  civilized  country.  It 
ited  'the  erection  or  continuance  of  any  mill  or  other  engine  foi 
',  or  rolling  iron,  or  any  plaiting  foTge,  to  work  with  a  till  hammeri 
furnace  for  nuldng  steel,  ia  the  colonies,  under  penalty  of  two  hun- 
Dunds. '  Every  such  mill,  engine,  forge,  or  furnace  was  declared 
■ox  lUHfofioe,  which  the  goremors  of  the  prorince8,-0D  iaformation, 
Dund  to  abate,  under  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds,  within  thirty 

IS  been,  within  a  few  years,  stated  by  Mr.  Huslusson,  and  with  trath, 
e  real  causes  of  the  revolution  are  to  be  found,  not  in  the  iritating 
rea  that  followed  Mr.  Grenrille's  plan  of  taxation,  but  in  the  long- 
led  discontent  of  the  colonies,  at  this  system  of  legislative  opixe>- 
Accordingly,  the  first  measures  of  ibe  patriots  aimed  to  establish 
idependence,  on  the  basis  of  the  productive  industry  and  the  labo- 
rts  of  the  country.  They  began  with  a  non-importation  agieemeat, 
two  years  before  the  declaration  of  independence.  This  agreement, 
le  exception  of  the  addresses  to  the  people  of  America  and.  Great 
I,  was  the  only  positive  act  of  the  first  Congress,  that  met  at  Phila- 
1  in  1774,  and  it  is  signed  by  every  member  of  that  body.  The 
,  to  which  it  descends,  are  fiul  of  instruction.  The  seTeDth  article 
»  that  'we  will  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to  improve  the  breed  of 
and  increase  their  numbers  to  the  greatest  extent ;'  and  the  eighth, 
re  will,  in  our  several  stations,  encourage  frugality,  economy,  and 
y,  and  promote  agriculture,  arts,  and  the  manufactures  of  thii 
f,  especially  those  of  wool.' 

policy  indicated  by  these  resolutions  was,  of  course,  favored  by  a 
fwar.  All  regular  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  was 
pled,  and  the  supply  of  prize  goods,  which  took  its  place,  was  casual 
[certain.  We  had  as  yet  formed  no  connections  in  trade,  with 
nnntries ;  nor  if  we  had,  could  their  manufactures  have  found  theii 
:ross  the  ocean,  amidst  the  cruisers  of  the  enemy,  at  any  other  than 
rices.  Fresh  impulse  was  accordingly  given  to  what  few  manufac- 
txiated  before  the  revolution,  and  new  ones  of  various  kinds  were 
ited  with  success.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  the  manufacture 
a,  upon  which  lord  Chatham  had  placed  his  memorable  prohibition, 
ithin  the  memory  of  man,  that  the  first  attempt  to  manufacture  cut 
in  New  England,  was  made  in  the  southern  part  of  Massachusetta 
revolutionary  war,  with  old  iron  hoops  for  the  material,  and  a  pair 
lara  for  the  machine.  Since  that  period,  besides  supplying  the  con- 
ion  of  the  United  States, — estimated  at  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
1  pounds,  and  at  a  price  not  much  exbeeding  the  duty^machines  of 
ican  invention  for  tne  manufacture  of  nails  have  been  introduced  into 
nd ;  and  large  quantities  of  nails  are  exported  from  the  United 
to  foreign  countries. 

the  return  of  peace  in  1783,  the  influx  of  foreign  goods,  in  many 
ts  prejudicial  to  the  country,  proved  in  the  highest  degree  diaastroiu 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry.  The  want  of  one  national 
oment,  and  the  division  of  the  powers  of  government  among  thirteen 
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itiM,  nikde  it  impoamble,  by  a  unifona  rarenne  aystem,  to  i 
the  eril.  The  states  KeiieTBU]r  sttempled,  by  their  sepante  dst 
Uws,  to  ■ecure  their  trade  to  their  own  vessels ;  but  the  riTaliy  and 
policy  of  Home  slates  counteracted  the  efforts  of  others,  and  eve 
threw  almost  the  whole  navigation  of  the  country  into  foreign  hanii 
low  had  it  «nnk  in  Boston,  that  in  1788,  it  was  thought  expedi 
cronnds  of  patriotism,  to  get  up  a  aubscription  to  build  three  abif 
this  incident,  proving  nothing  but  the  poverty  and  depression  of  th' 
was  hailed  as  one  which  would  give  renewed  activity  to  the  iudc 
the  trades'  people  and  mechanics  of  Boston !  Tbe  same  class  of  < 
and  the  manufacturers  in  general,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  pe 
the  govemmenl  of  that  state,  by  bounties,  imposts,  and  prohibili 
protect  their  indostry.  This  prayer  was  granted,  and  a  taniffof  dut 
which  in  some  points, — that  of  coane  cottons  for  instance, — was 
diui  any  duty  laid  by  Congress,  before  the  war  of  1812. 

But  Ine  state  of  the  country  rendered  these  laws  of  little  avail, 
ins  in  Boston,  they  were  of  no  validity  in  Bbode  Island ;  and  wl 
•ubject  to  duty  in  New  York,  mi^t  be  imported  free  in  Gonnectii 
New  Jersey.  The  state  of  the  industry  of  the  country  was  depn 
a  point  of  oistress,  unlmown  in  the  midnight  of  the  revolution.     Tl 

Eing  had  dwindled  to  nothing.  The  manufacturing  establishroeni 
ept  up  by  bounties  and  by  patriotic  associations  and  enbecriptio 
even  the  common  trades  were  threatened  with  ruin.  It  was  plain, 
stance,  that,  in  the  comparative  condition  of  the  United  States  anc 
Britain,  not  a  hatter,  a  boot  or  shoe  maker,  a  saddler,  or  a  brass 
conld  carry  on  his  business,  except  in  the  coarsest  and  most  ordina 
ductions  of  their  various  trades,  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  comi 
Thus  was  presented  tbe  extraordinajy  and  calamitous  spectacle  of 
eesafiil  revolution,  wholly  failing  of  its  ultimate  object.  The  pc 
America  had  gone  to  war,  not  for  names,  but  for  things.  It  was  no 
ly  to  change  a  government  administered  by  kingv,  princes,  and  mi 
for  a  government  administered  by  presidents,  ana  secretaries,  a»< 
bers  of  congress.  It  was  to  redreas  tneir  own  grievances,  to  impro 
own  condition,  to  throw  off  the  burden  which  Ae  colonial  system 
their  industry.  To  attain  these  objects,  they  endured  incredible  hai 
and  bore  and  suffered  almost  beyond  the  measure  of  humanity.  An 
their  independence  was  attained,  they  found  it  was  a  piece  of  pan 
The  arm  which  had  struck  for  it  in  the  field,  was  palsied  in  the  woi 
the  industry  which  had  been  burdened  in  the  colonies,  was  ervdut 
free  states  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  revolution,  the  mechanics  and 
&cturers  of  the  country  found  themselves,  in  the  bitterness  of  theii 
independent — and  ruined. 

They  looked  round  them  in  despair.  They  cast  about  for  mean! 
lief,  and  found  none,  but  in  a  plan  of  a  voluntary  association  througl: 
continent,  and  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  their  fellow-citizens.  S 
association  was  formed  in  Boston  in  1787  or  1788,  and  a  circular  lei 
addressed  by  them  to  their  brethren  throughout  the  union.  The  p 
was  favorably  received,  and  in  some  of  the  cities  zealously  acted 
bnt,  unsupported  by  a  general  legislation,  its  effects  must  at  test  hai 
partial  ana  inadequate. 
But  before  our  citisens  had  discovered  this,  by  sad  experience. 
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ukI  anhoped-for  remedy  for  their  sufferings  had  been  devised^  The  day- 
6tar  of  me  constitution  arose ;  and  of  all  the  classes  of  the  people  of 
America,  to  whose  hearts  it  came  as  the  harbinger  of  blessings  long  hoped 
for  and  long  despaired  of,  most  unquestionably  the  tradesmen,  medianics> 
and  manufacturers  hailed  it  with  the  warmest  welcome.  It  had  in  fact 
grown  out  of  the  all-pervading  inefficiency  and  wretchedness  of  the  reve- 
nue system,  which  had  been  felt  in  ruin  by  them,  more  than  by  any  other 
class.  The  feelings,  with  which  it  was  regarded  by  the  '  tradesmen  and 
manufacturers  of  New  York,'  will  appear  from  their  letter,  in  reply  to 
the  circular  of  the  association  in  Boston.  This  expression  of  the  senti- 
ments which  were  entertained  in  New  York,  while  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  by  that  state  was  an  event  of  a  few  months'  standing,  may 
afford  instruction  and  bear  repetition  at  the  present  day. 

A  Letter  from  the  Tradesmen  and  Manufacturers  of  New  York  to  the 

Tradesmen  and  Manufacturers  of  Boston, 

•  New  York,  I7th  Nov.  1788. 

vGbntlbmen  :— The  mechanics  and  manufacturers  of  the  city  of  New 
York  have  long  contemplated  and  lamented  the  evils,  which  a  pernicious 
system  of  commerce  has  introduced  into  our  country,  and  the  obstacles  with 
which  it  has  opposed  the  extension  and  improvement  of  American  manu- 
&etares ;  and  having  taken  into  consideration  your  circular  letter,  wherein 
those  evils  and  their  remedies  are  pointed  out,  in  a  just  and  striking  man« 
aer,  have  authorized  us  to  communicate  to  you,  in  answer  to  your  address 
their  sentiments  on  the  interesting  subject. 

'  It  is  with  the  highest  pleasure  that  we  embrace  this  opportunity,  to 
express  to  yon  their  approbation  of  the  liberal  and  patriotic  attempt  of  the 
tradesmen  and  manufacturers  of  your  respectable  town. 

*  Every  xealous  and  enlightened  friend  to  the  prosperity  of  this  country 
most  view,  with  peculiar  regret,  the  impediments  witn  which  foreign  im 
portations  have  embarrassed  the  infant  arts  in  America.  We  are  sensible 
that  they  are  not  only  highly  unfavorable  to  every  mechanical  improvement, 
but  that  they  nourish  a  spirit  of  dependence,  which  tends  in  some  degree 
to  defeat  the  purposes  of  our  late  revolution,  and  tarnish  the  lustre  of  eur 
character^  We  are  sensible  that  long  habit  has  fixed,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  an  unjust  predilection  for  foreign  productions,  and  has  rendered 
them  too  regardless  of  the  arguments  and  complaints,  with  which  the  pa- 
triotic and  discerning  have  addressed*  them  from  every  quarter.  These 
prejudices  have  become  confirmed  and  radical ;  and  we  are  convinced  that 
a  strong  and  united  effort  is  necessary  to  expel  them.  We  are  hapipy  that 
the  tradesmen  of  Boston  have  led  tne  way  to  a  general  and  efficient  ex-* 
ertion  in  this  important  cause. 

*  The  impression  we  feel  of  the  utility  and  expediency  of  encouraging 
our  domestic  manufactures  are  in  perfect  correspondence  with  your  own  ; 
and  we  shall  most  cheerfully  unite  our  endeavours  with  those  of  our 
brethren  throughout  the  union,  and  shall  be  ready  to  adopt  every  mea- 
sare,  which  wiD  have  a  tendency  to  facilitate  the  great  design. 

*  The  legislature  of  our  state,  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  cherishing 
our  manufactures  in  their  early  growth,  have  made  some  provisions  for  that 
purpose.  We  have  no  doubt  that  more  comprehensive  and  decisive  mea- 
sures will  in  time  be  taken  by  them.     But  on  the  confederated  exertions  of 
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Mlly  on  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the  ^ 
IT  most  flattering  hopes  of  sticcess. 
md  improve  the  union  and  barmony  of  the  An 
render  as  systematic  and  uniform  as  posSibl 
n  benefit,  we  perfectly  concur  with  you  on  I 
I  r^ipiocol  tind  unreserved  comini]ntCB.tion- 
erests,  are  combined  and  concentered,  ourpetv 
will  attume  the  tone  and  enniplexion  of  the 
1  prapoTtionabU  veeighx  and  injluenee. 
avor  us  with  the  continuation  of  your  correspoi 
from  time  \o  time,  such  reeolutiona  and  propa 
nay  be  calculated  for  the  promotion  of^  our 

litest  respect,  &%.' 

ing?  and  hopes,  with  which  the  laboring  ela 
al,  particularly  the  manu&clurere  and  mec 
:  adoption  of  the  federal  conalitution.  In  tb 
admitted,  that  the  question  of  adoption  was  d 
'the  association  of  tradesmen- and  mannfactu' 
ihe  convention  of  that  state,  the  encouiagcn 
ecting  laws,  was  declared  in  debate  to  be  a  1 
he  constitution.  As  it  was  successively  ado 
processions  of  the  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and 
ners  of  their  industry,  and  mottos  expressive  < 
institution  for  protection,  evinced,  in  the  most 
resence  of  uncounted  multitudes,  the  princip! 
bopea  of  the  industrious  classes  of  the  corni 
id  were  organized  in  Portsmouth,  in  Boston,  i 
I,  in  BaltuDore,  and  in  Charleston;  and  the 
and  inspired  them  all,  was  that  which  was  aq 
upon  tJie  banners  of  the  manufacturers  in  PI 
GoverraneiU  protect  the  ManufactwrtM  of  Ax 
tve  since  passed,  and  it  is  now  earnestly  main 
citizens,  that  the  federal  constitution  thus  a 
the  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  (who  knc 


n  congress  to  protect  the  labor  of  the  coonti 
ich  power  is  unconstitutional.  When  we  ci 
:  sentiment  possessed  by  the  associated  met 
lur  large  towns,  and  the  slender  majorities  by 
istitution  was  adopted,  it  is  not  too  much  to  sa 
'its  powers  had  then  prevailed,  it  never  wou]< 

bouse  of  representatives  under  the  new  co 
le  first  time,  on  1st  April,  1789.  In  one  wee 
n  brought  forward  the  subject  of  the  reveni 
ortant,  which  required  the  attention  of  the  a 

the  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  three  daj 
Diiftl  was  presented  'from  the  tndesmeo,  au 
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;«»dfltlk«n  of  tltetowD  ofBttltimore,  in  tlie  state  of  Mary! 
I  unpodtion  of  such  duties  on  all  foreign  articles,  which  a 
teiica,  as  will  give  a.  just  and  decided  preference  to  the  Is 
nut,  and  that  there  may  be  granted  to  them,  in  commoi 
manu&eturera  and  mechanics  of  the  United  States,  such 
iadom  of  con^ieas  may  seem  proper.'  This  was  follon 
lay,  by  a  pelitifln  from  the  shipwrights  of  Charleston,  S. 
listress  they  were  in,  from  the  decline  of  that  branch  a 
md  the  [wesent  situation  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
U  the  wnsdom  and  policy  of  the  national  legislature  may  1 
1  measores,  in  a  general  regulation  of  trade,  and  the  est 
■oper  nKvigation  act,  as  will  reliere  the  particular  distre 
oers,  in  coaunMt  wUh  those  of  theii  fellow  shipwrights,  I 
ion.' 

IS  the  two  first  memorials  presented  to  the  congress  of  i 
were  for  protecting  duties  on  American  industrr ;  an 
ials,  one  was  bota  Baltimore,  and  the  other  from  Charles 

iw  days  afler,  a  similar  memorial  came  in  from  New  Tor 
bat,  in  the  present  deploraUe  state  of  commerce  and  mai 
wk  with  confidence  to  the  operations  of  the  new  govem 
itioo  of  both,  and  that  relief  which  they  have  so  long  and  t 
1 ;  that  they  have  subjoined  a  list  of  such  articles  i 
■cmred  in'  New  Tork,  and  humbly  pray  the  countenance 
tha  national  legislature  thereto.' 
oeroua  other  petitions  of  like  purport  were  shortly  after 

Jnrsuance  of  their  prayers,  as  well  as  from  the  crying  d 
ic  service,  the  first  impost  law  was  passed,  at  an  earlj 
oion.  It  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  law  prescribing 
:e,  the  first  law,  which  was  passed  under  the  new  govern 
ig  debate,  which  arose,  at  difierenl  stages  of  its  progresi 
Iranced,  by  members  from  every  part  of  the  conntry,  tha 
aund  to  lay  duties,  that  would  encourage  its  manufactui 
ad  it  does  not  appear  that  the  suggestion  was  made  in  tb 
s,  that  they  did  not  constitutionally  possess  the  power.  M 
[pressed  himself  on  the  subject: — "The  states,  that  art 
[  in  papulation  and  ripe  for  manufacturea,  ought  to  hare 
interest  attended  to,  in  some  degree.  While  these  stat< 
i*er  of  making  regulations  of  trade,  they  had  the  powej 
erish  such  institutions.  By  adopting  the  present  constitu 
hiown  the  exercise  of  this  power  into  other  hands.  ' 
one  this  with  the  expectation,  that  those  interests  would 
1  here."  And  again,  "  duties  laid  on  imported  articles  mi 
which  comes  within  the  idea  of  national  prudence.  It  m 
aterials  for  manufactures  may  grow  up,  without  any  enco' 
I  purpose.  It  has  been  the  case  in  some  of  the  states.  Bu 
tions  hare  been  provided  and  bare  succeeded  in  prodii 
ahments,  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  perish,  from  the 
hst  taken  place.  It  would  be  cruel  to  neglect  them,  and 
ty  to  other  channels;  for  it  is  not  possible  for  the  hand 
ram  one  employment  to  another,  without  being  injured  by  li 
30« 
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me  ma;  be  some  maonbctures,  which,  being  once  formed,  can  i 
mrd  perfection,  witboat  any  adventitioui  mid  ;  while  others,  for  i 
I  fostering  huid  of  goTemment,  will  be  unable  to  go  on  at  all.  I 
B  attention  will  be  therefore  necessary  to  collect  the  proper  obj 
I  purpose.'  Such  were  the  principles  on  which  this  law  was  rap 
I  when  it  finally  passed,  it  was  stated,  in  the  preamble,  to  be  ' 
)port  of  goTemment,  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United 
1  the  eDcouragement  and  protection  of  manufactares.' 
Ffae  present  maanfacturing  system  of  the  United  States  may  be 
id,  partly  as  the  result  of  the  revenae  laws  of  1789,  which  re 
ihout  essential  changes  till  the  embargo  of  1807,  and  partly  as  th 
that  and  the  other  restrictive  roeasores,  and  of  the  war  which  f 
m.  Those  branches  of  indilitry,  which  are  cammooly  called  1 
tnic  arts,  received,  for  the  most  part,  though  not  without  except 
ijje  protection  nnder  the  former  laws  ;  —  manafaciures  on  a  largi 
[nifing  great  capital  and  slcill,  owed  their  existence  to  the  totd  in 
a  of  commerce.  In  the  combined  result,  a  very  large  amouatof 
1  capital  was,  at  the  peace  of  1815,  foui>d  invested  in  manuli 
iras  the  prevdent  opinion  of  the  statesmen  of  that  day,  and  those 
ith  among  the  foremost,  that  this  capital  ought  to  be  protected ;  i 
icees  which  had  attended  some  of  the  manu&ctnres,  on  a  large 
1  produced  some  change  in  the  public  opinion,  as  to  the  capacitj 
mtry  to  support  them. 

[n  other  parts  of  the  volume  we  have  mentioned  the  chief  manubi 
ablishments  in  the  country,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  rep 
re  teserved  statistical  details  for  the  tannlar  views  at  Uie  ou 
tk. 
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le  United  States  had  commeicial  interumne  at  that  period  were 
ortugal,  France,  Great  Britain,  the  United  Netheriao^  Denma 
weden,  and  iheii  American  possearions:  and  the  aiticlei  of 
'hich  constitute  the  basis  of  that  comiaerce,  with  their  lespectiTe  ai 
fere, 
Bread  Muff,  that  is  to  Mj,  tnad  vaini^  msals,  and  bnad,  to  iLe  amnsl 

Tobacco, 

Wee, ..... 

Wood, 

Sailed  Bd^ 

Fol  and  peirl  sshei, 

Salted  meat! 

Bones  sad  mnlea,       

WbaleoU,       

Flaxseed, 

Tsr,  ptch,  and  tnipentme, 

TAre  pr— -  — 


To  descend  to  anicles  of  smaller  value  than  tl 
unuteneaa  of  detail  neither  necessary  nor  useTul  t 

The  proportions  of  out  exports,  which  went  to 
oned,  and  to  their  dominions  respectively,  were  a 

To  Spaia  and  its  domhuoBS, 

Fortagal  and  its  dominioas 

France  and  its  dominions, 

Great  Britain  and  its  domumms, 

Tbe  Dniled  Netherlands  and  their 
Denmark  and  its  donuaions,  .    . 


Oar  imports  from  tbe  same  coontries  wei«, 

Spain  Bsd  its  dominioas 

PortBga)  and  its  domnantM,        

France  and  its  donunions, 

Great  Britain  and  its  donunions. 
United  NelherlBnds  and  their  " 


Sweden  and  its  donunions 

These  imports  cpuist  moally  of  articles  on  which  indoatry  b 
[hausted. 

Our  navigation,  depending  on  tbe  same  commerce,  will  appear 
illowing  statement  of  the  tonnago  of  our  own  vessels,  entering 
irts,  from  those  several  nations  and  their  possessions,  in  one  yea 

to  say,  from  October,  178S,  to  September,  1790,  ioclosiva,  as  fi 

Spain, lfl,(i 

Fortngal,       Zifi 

Fmuse,       116,4 

Great  Britain, Kfi 

United  Netherlands, 5B,B 

Denmark, 14,6 
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The  report  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  degree  of  faror  with  vhic 
of  the  several  articles  of  export  is  received  in  each  of  the  nations  mi 
ed,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  restnctioiis  which  had  been  a 
by  each  goTemment  in  reference  to  American  commerce.  It  then  pi 
lo  the  investigatioD  of  the  question,  how  may  these  restrictions  be  rei 
modified,  or  counteracted  ?  Two  methods  are  suggested  ;  first,  by  fi 
arrangement^  with  the  several  nations  with  whom  these  restrictiooe 


or,  secondly,  by  the  separate  act  of  our  own  legislatures  for  counter 
heir  effects.  The  views  taken  in  this  report  have  so  important  a  I 
a  many  political  subjects  that  have  of  late  years  agitated  the  count 


iodicate  so  clearly  the  c^inions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  regard  ti 

lional  powers  of  Congress,  in  regvlatiog  commerce,  that  it  aeenu  i 

ptmei  to  present  in  this  connection  the  JoUowing  extracts  ; 

'iDStead  of  embarrassing  commerce  under  piles  of  regulating  b,< 
ties,  snd  prohibitions,  could  it  be  relieved  from  all  its  shackles  in  a 
of  the  world ;  could  every  country  be  employed  in  producing  ifaal 
pature  has  best  fitted  it  to  produce,  and  each  he  fi^  to  ezchaiif 
others  mutual  surplusses  for  mutual  wants,  the  greatest  mass  [ 
would  then  be  produced  of  thoee  things  which  coatribule  to  hun 
and  human  happiness  ;  the  nussbers  of  manldnd  would  be  increan 
llieir  condition  bettered. 

'Would  even  a  single  nation  begin  with  the  United  States  this 
of  free  commerce,  it  would  be  advisable  lo  begin  it  with  that  nation 
it  is  one  by  one  only,  that  it  can  be  extended,  to  all.  Where  the  < 
•tances  of  either  party  render  it  e^dient  to  levy  a  revenue,  by 
impost,  on  commerce,  its  freedom  might  be  modified,  in  that  parnct 
mmuaL  and  equivalent  measures,  preserving  it  entire  in  all  others. 

'Some  nations,  not  yet  ripe  for  free  commerce  in  all  its  extent 
■tilt  be  willing  to  mollify  its  restrictions  and  regulations  for  us,  in 
tioo  to  the  advantages  which  an  intercourse  with  us  might  offer. 
licularly  they  may  concur  with  us  in  reciprocating  the  duties  to  be 
DQ  each  side,  or  in  compensating  any  .excess  of  du^  by  equivalent 
Uges  of  another  nature.  Our  commerce  is  certainly  of  a  chars 
entide  it  to  favor  in  most  countries.  The  commodities  we  offer  ar< 
DKessaries  of  life,  or  materials  for  manufacture,  or  convenient  aul^ 
KTeirae ;  and  we  take  in  exchange,  either  manufactures,  when  the 
received  the  last  finish  of  art  and  industry,  or  mere  luxuries.  Su 
lomers  may  reasonably  expect  welcome  and  friendly  treatment  a 
niaricet  Customers,  too,  whose  demands,  increasing  with  their 
sad  population,  must  very  shortly  give  full  employment  to  the  wl 
diutry  of  any  nation  whatever,  in  any  line  of  supply  they  may  get  i 
habit  of  calling  for  Irom  it. 

'  But  should  any  nation,  contrary  to  our  wishes,  aiippose  it  may 
Sod  its  advantage  by  continuing  its  system  of  prohibitions,  duti 
Rgulations,  it  behoves  ua  to  protect  our  citizens,  their  conunei 
sarigation,  by  counter  prohibitions,  duties,  and  regulations,  also. 
commerce  and  navigation  are  not  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  rest 
wd  vexalions,  nor  are  they  likely  to  produce  a  relaxation  of  them 

'  Our  navigation  involves  still  higher  considerations.  As  a  hn 
industry,  it  is  valuable,  but  as  a  resource  of  defence,  essential. 

'Its  value, as  a  hmnch  of  industry,  is  eohoncBd  by  the  depend 


rounout 

lSe4.  the  unoant  ranged  behroen  ■ixty-fire  and  serenty-fiTe  mil 
arenge  being  abore  seventy ;  but  in  1825,  the  amount  of  expo 
rote  lo  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  From  18S6  to 
exports  ranged  from  seventy  to  eighty  millions ;  the  exports  o 
poods  hare  materially  declioed,  the  amount  for  1S}0  being  little  i 
foorteen  millions,  a  smaUer  amount  than  any  year  since  1803,  eii 
of  the  embaigo  and  war,  while  the  domestic  exports  are  nearly 
iioQs,  an  amount  exceeding  those  of  any  preceding  year,  exce 
yesra  1816,  '17,  '18,  and  -aS. 

The  <^cial  accounts  presented  to  congress  divide  the  exports 
clatses  :  products  of  the  sea,  the  forest,  agriculture,  and  man' 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  exports  of  the  year  1830 ;  t 
of  this  and  other  years  will  be  found  in  the  tabular  views  at  the  < 
Tolume.  The  products  of  the  sea,  consisting  of  the  results  of  tl 
cod,  mackerel,  and  herring  fisheries,  exported  mostly  from  the 
sitlea,  amount  to  one  million,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five 
two  hundred  and  seventy  dollars,  being  nearly  a  diirty-nfUi  pa 
rhole  domestic  exports.  About  one  third  of  this  value  consists  ( 
and  more  than  half  of  the  products  of  the  whale  fisheries. 

The  value  of  skins,  furs,  ginseng,  amber,  staves,  bark,  tar,  pil 
and  turpentine,  and  pot  and  pearl  a^es,  partly  from  the  northern 
ly  from  the  soulhem  states,  which  were  formerly  of  much  greaK 
mire  importance,  now  constitutes  nearly  one  fit^eentfa  pan  of  li 
nlue  of  domestic  exports,  and  amounts  to  four  millions,  one  bur 
nbely-tvo  thousand,  and  forty  dollars.  X  large  proportion  of 
ID  these  articles,  as  well  as  in  those  of  codfish  and  bread  stuffi,  is  ( 
irith  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  South  America.  The  skins 
fan  go  to  Europe  and  Canton,  the  ginseng  to  Canton,  and  the 
pearl  ashes  to  Prance  and  England. 

The  chief  amount  of  articles  of  export  consist,  as  would  nal 
supposed,  of  the  products  of  agriculture.  The  article  of  cotton  t 
Dishes  nearly  half  of  the  amount  of  the  whole  enrarts  of  the  Uniti 
being  for  the  vear  1830  twenty-nine  million,  six  hundred  and  sev 
dioasand,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars.  The  next  imp 
licle  of  export  is  wheat,  either  as  grain,  flour,  or  biscuit ;  the  amo 
six  million,  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  six  hundred  e 
dollars.  The  third  in  amount  is  tobacco,  five  million,  five  hun 
eighty-six  thousand,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars ;  the  foi 
one  million,  tiine  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand,  eight  hundrei 
four  dollars  ;  the  fifth,  the  produce  of  swine,  including  pork,  bi 
live  hogs,  one  million,  three  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand,  two 
ud  forty-five  dollars.  Three  of  the  most  important  of  these  art 
ton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  amounting  collectively  to  thirty-seven  mi 
hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand,  and  seventy-two  dollars,  are 
dnce  of  the  southern  states,  including  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  1 
•gricujlural  exports,  via.  beef,  tallow,  hides  nnd  cattle,  bullet 
hones,  mules,  sheep,  rye  meal,  aa\s,  potatoes,  and  apples,  fiax  ! 
tops,  are  mostly  furnished  by  the  middle  and  western  states.  C 
their  products,  including  butter  and  cheese,  amounted  to  eight 
W  siitv  thousand,  and  finy-tbree  dollars.  This  species  of  exc 
31* 
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CHAPTER  VI.— RAIL.ROADS- 

The  first  rail-road  attempted  in  the  United  States,  was  that  constmcted 
ih  Quincy,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  granite  from  Uie  quarry  eft  that 
place.  It  extends  from  the  quarry  to  the  Neponset  river,  a  distance  of 
&bout  three  miles.  It  is  a  single  track  road,  and  the  distance  between  the 
rails  is  fire  feet.  The  rails  are  of  pine,  covered  with  oak,  and  overlaid 
with  thin  plates  of  wrought  iron.  When  first  constructed,  the  passage 
irom  the  quarry  to  the  landing  of  a  car  carrying  ten  tons,  with  a  single 
Borse,  was  performed  in  an  hour.    It  was  completed  in  1827. 

The  Boston  and  Lowell  rail-road  commences  at  Boston,  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  Warren  bridge.  Twenty  acres  of  flat  have  been  purchased 
%t  this  place  to  accommodate  the  vanous  depots  of  the  company.  The 
rail-road  crosses  Charles  river  by  a  wooden  viaduct,  and  termmates  at  the 
basin  of  the  canal  in  Lowell ;  whence  branches  extend  along  the  several 
canals  to  the  factories.  It  is  constructed  of  stone  and  iron,  in  the  most 
tabstantial  manner.  The  company  to  form  this  road  was  incorporated 
in  June,  1830.  • 

*The  following  extrtct  from  the  LoweUJoonud  possesses  siiiBaent  interest  to  entitlt 
.ittopreaervatioii. 

'  liie  excavation  which  is  now  about  being  made  in  a  hill  in  this  town  for  the  bed  of 
the  contemplated  rail-way,  may  be  considered,  next  to  the  various  manafacturmg 
establishments,  the  most  wonderful  "  lion''  of  the  place.  This  hiU  is  near  the  terminus 
of  the  rail-way,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  brewei^',  bat  not  in  a  popokms  part  of  the 
town.  It  consists  of  a  ledge  of  took,  which  is  about  three  hnndred  ywds  in  length,  and 
the  average  depth  of  the  exoavation  is  about  forty  feet.  It  is  tmity  feet  wide  at  the 
bouom,  and  sixty  at  the  top,  and  the  masses  of  stone  which  have  already  been  riven 
from  the  ledge  by  blasting,  seem  to  be  immen.se. 

^  A  contract  was  orieinally  made  with  a  person  to  effect  a  soficient  passage  through 
this  hill,  for  the  sum  of  8eventy4wo  thousand  dollars.  He  commenced  ttie  undertaking, 
employed  six^  workmen  for  about  four  months,  and  faOed.  Another  person  then  un- 
dertook to  finish  the  work  for  the  same  amount;  but  after  a  few  months,  he  also  aban- 
doned the  undertaking.  Those  individuals  are  said  to  have  both  been  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  business  which  they  undertook,  but  they  were  deceived  by  the  quality 
of  the  rock,  which  consists  principally  of  gneiss  and  mica,  through  whish,  although 
much  lighter  and  softer  than  limestone  or  granite,  it  was  found  much  more  difficult  and 
^^pensive  to  effect  a  passage,  than  if  it  was  composed  of  those  more  solid  materials. 
The  driUiM  may  not  be  so  difficult ;  but  the  .rocls,  Ijring  in  numerous  horizontal  strata, 
ahnost  defy  the  power  of  gunpowder,  and  heavy  blasts,  which  would  shiver  an  immense 
inass  of  granite,  are  lr»)uently  found  here  to  produce  but  little  effect.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  ledge  is  found  to  be  rail  of  springs  of  water,  which  sometimes  render  it  neces- 
sary for  the  workmen  to  expend  mudi  time,  and  exercise  no  inconsiderable  ingenuity, 
in  counteractiog  its  effects.  There  are  also  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ledge,  huge 
masses  of  quartz,  and  a  species  of  rock  composed  almost  entirely  of  hornblende,  which 
iS,  of  course,  almost  impenetrable  to  the  drill. 

'  The  Locks  and  Canal  company  have  now  undertaken  to  complete  this  work,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Rail-road  company.  About  seventy  men  are  constantly  employed,  and 
the  work  advances  as  rapidly  as  the  attending  circumstances  will  allcyw.  Seven  hun- 
dred kegs  of  powder  haye  b^n  used  in  blasting,  since  the  latter  part  of  April,  when  the 
'vork  was  recommenced.' 
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ficinity,  and  continue  through  the  southern  counties,  through  Owdgo,  in 
the  county  of  Tioga,  to  the  shore  of  lake  Erie,  at  some  point  between  Gat- 
'iSraugus  creek  and  the  Pennsylvania  line.  It  is  to  be  commenced  within 
four  years  from  the  date  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  one  fourth  to  be  com- 
pleted within  ten  years,  one  half  within  fifteen  years,  and  the  whole  to  be 
completed  within  twenty  years,  under  penalty  oi  forfeiture  of  the  charter. 
The  New  York  and  Albany  rail-road  company  was  incorporated  in 
April,  1832,  with  a  capital  of  three  millions.  It  is  to  be  completed  within 
ten  years ;  commencing  at  New  York  city,  opposite  the  termination  of  the 
Fourth  avenue,  and  ending  on  the  Hudson,  opposite  Albany.*  '  The  pro- 
posed route  of  this  road,'  says  the  Boston  Advertiser, '  passes  through  th^ 
couQtv  of  Berkshire,  in  this  state,  from  West  Stockbriage  to  the  northao^ 
bouDdary  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  following  the  valley  of  the  Hoasa- 
tonic  river  from  Stockbridge  to  Sharon,  in  Connecticut.  It  will  thus  afford 
an  additional  inducement  for  the  extension  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
rail-road  from  Worcester  to  Springfield,  and  thence  to  the  western  boundary 
of  the  state.  This  latter  rail-road  will  meet  the  New  York  and  Albany  road 
at  Stockbridge  or  West  Stockbridge,  and  will  thus  come  in  contact  with  a 
continued  line  of  rail-roads,  interrupted  only  by  the  Hudson  river,  extend- 
ing northwardly  to  Sarato&;a,  westwardly  to  XJtioa,  and  southwardly  to  the 
city  of  New  York.  It  will  thus  afford  the  means  of  direct  and  rapid  in«> 
tercourse  between  Boston  and  the  towns  in  Berkshire  county,  along  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Housatonic,  and  with  the  rich  marble  quarries  and 
beds  of  iron  ore  in  that  region,  as  well  as  with  the  vast  cotintry  which  will 
be  opened  to  this  mercantile  market,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state.  The 
distance  by  the  rail-road  from  West  Stockbridge  to  Albany  will  be  aboui 
forty  miles,  of  which  distance  over  sixteen  miles  will  be  a  perfect  level. 
From  West  Stockbridge  to  XJtica,  the  distance  by  the  rail-road  will  be  one 

« 

*  In  additioa  to  the  above,  the  ibUowing  Rail-road  companies  vere  incocporated  ai 
the  session,  of  the  New  York  legislature  in  1832. 

NaoM.  OipitaL 

Lake  Champlain  and  Ogdensborgh, fSiOOO^OOO 

Watertown  and  Rome, 1,000,000 

ITtica  and  SosqaehannaL  (Ihim  Utica  to  the  New  Yoric  and  Erie  rtiKroad,)     1,000,006 
Blick  river,  (from  the  £ne  canal,  at  Rome  or  Herkimer,  to  the  St.  I«awzence,)     900,000 

Ithaca  and  Geneva,       800,000 

Buffalo  and  Erie, 650,000 

Dutchess,  (from  Fonghkeepsie  to  Connecticat  line,)        600,000 

Tooawanda,  (from  Rochester  to  Attica,) 500,000 

Hudson  and  Berkshire,  (finom  Hudson  to  Haasachoaetts  hne,) 350,000 

Schoharie  and  Otsego,  (from  the  Oatskill  and  Canajoharie  rail-road  to  the 

Susquehanna  river,) 300,000 

Dausville  and  Rochester, 300,000 

Aurora  and  BuiTalo, 300,000 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga, 300,000 

Brooklyn  and  Jamaica, 300,000 

Fish-house  and  Amsterdam^ 250,000 

Warren  coonty,  (from  Glen's  Falls  to  Caldwell,)        «    250,000 

Saratoga  and  Fort  Edward, 200,000 

Otsego,  (from  Cooperstown  to  Gollierville,)       200,000 

Albion  and  Tonawanda,       200,000 

Anhom  and  Erie  canal, 150,000 

Mayville  and  Fortkmd, 150,000 

Elvira  and  Williamsport,       75^000 
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S78  BCXX  OF  THE  UMTrKD  SIATES. 

rail-Toad  from  the  rirer  MiBsinippi,  ne&r  Sl  Francisville,  to  the  ^ 
line  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippii  in  the  diTection  of  Woodfille, 
■ipm. 

The  materials  for  the  hiatorv  of  rail-roads  in  the  United  States 
so  scattered  and  nncertain,  and  the  roods  themselves  ore  so  rapid); 
ing  their  aspect,  that  it  is  in  rain  to  hope  for  any  thing  like  an  e 
account,  till  all  the  great  systems  and  cnoins  are  completed  tbroag 
country.  We  hare  not  attempted  to  gire  a  description  of  all  the  i 
now  in  existence ;  besides  those  described,  there  sie  many  coaqd' 
in  progress  in  various  pans  of  the  Union,  so  that  most  of  the  princi| 
are  intimately  connected,  and  internal  communication  is  greatly  fa 
Nor  is  th«  spirit  of  rail-ioad  eoteiprise  at  all  abated ;  new  itmtes 
tinnally  projected,  and  we  trust  that  the  time  is  Dot  far  diMaat  whan 
of  the  Union  will  be  thus  coBueoted,  and  Ibe  distonco  between  thi 
porta  be  as  it  wero  annihilated. 


CHAPTER  VIL— CANALS. 

have  been  iDtrodmced  in  the  inland  navigation  of 
ted  Elates  within  the  last  twenty  years,  both  by  remoring  impedi- 
lat  have  obstructed  rivet  navigation,  and  by  the  construction  of 
More  tbaa  two  thousand  five  hundred  mil^  of  canal  have  been 
:ted  in  the  country,  and  numerous  works  of  this  description  ara 
progress,  though  the  rail^rood  has  perhaps,  in  moat  instances,  been 

d,  where  the  circumstances  admitted  of  a  choice.  Our  description 
irincipal  canals  in  the  country  must  be  limited  to  a  mere  enumera- 
:he  most  important  particulars. 

Ls  IN  New  Enolahd.  The  Cumberland  and  Oxfrrdcaaal  extends 
rtland  to  Sebago  pond,  and  was  completed  in  1829.  Its  lengdi  is 
lod  a  half  miles ;  its  width  at  the  surfiics  is  thirty-four  feet,  at 
om,  eighteen ;  its  depth  is  four  feet.  The  number  of  its  loclu 
r-siz.  A  lock  is  also  constructed  in  Songo  river,  by  which  navi- 
I  continued  into  Brandy  and  Long  ponds,  maldng  the  whole  natu- 
irtificial  water  communication  fifty  miles. 

'tMx  canal  was  completed  in  1808,  and  opens  a  water  commuDica* 
reen  Boston  and  die  central  part  of  New  Hampshire,  by  its  juQC- 
1  the  Merrimack  river.     It  has  but  one  summit  level,  one  hundred 

feet  above  Boston  harbor,  and  thirty-two  above  the  level  of  the 
ick,  at  the  place  where  it  unites  wiUi  that  river  in  Chelmsford, 
iwtucket  falls,  on  which  are  situated  the  great  mannfactaring 
meats  of  Lowell.  Its  length  is  twentV'seven  miles,  breadth  at  the 
hirty  feet,  at  the  bottom  twenty  ;  its  aepth  of  water  is  three  feet, 
■  are  twenty.     It  has  seven  aqueducts  over  streams  and  rivers, 

bridges,  with  stone  abutments  twenty  feet  apart.  Around  the 
IS  falls  of  the  river,  within  the  limits  of  New  Hampshire,  the  fol- 
anals  have  been  constructed  :— Bmc  canal,  completed  in  1813,  is 
d  of  a  mile  long,  and  passes  a  fall  of  twenty-five  feet  with  four 
'lot^aett  canal,  fifW  rods  in  length,  passes  Hooksett  (alls  by  three 
ith  a  lockage  of  sixteen  feet ;  Amaikeag  canal,  eight  miles  below' 

e,  passes  a  fall  of  the  same  name,  by  a  lockage  of  forty-five  feet, 
e  locks;  Ihtion  canal,  imAiediately  below  A moskeag,  overcomes 
Us  in  the  river,  and  has  seven  locks  in  nine  miles. 

leJeet  canal,  in  the  town  of  Lowell,  is  used  not  only  for  passing  a 


I  name,  but  also  for  supplying  very  extensive  hydraulic 
It  is  a  mile  and  a. half  in  length,  ninety  feet  wide,  and  four  feet 
ercoming  a  difference  of  level  of  thirty-two  feet. 
[1,  a  charter,  that  has  been  subsequently  renewed,  was  granted  to 
ay  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  canal  from  Winmpisi<^^ 
ocheco  river,  below  the  landing  at  Dover.  The  distance  is  twenty- 
ilea.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet 
e  level  of  the  river,  and  the  fall  would  require  fifty-three  lock*, 
esse  has  been  eatinisted  at  about  three  hundred  thousand  dollaia. 
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1819.    The  whole  cosi  waB  nearly  one  million  two  hundred  thonsmn 
dollars. 

The  Erie  canal  ejttends  from  Albany,  on  the  Hudson,  to  Bufialo,  on  lake 
Erie.  It  was  commenced  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1817,  and  was  first  navi- 
gated from  TJtica  to  Rome,  fifteen  miles,  on  the  third  of  October,  1819 ; 
tolls  were  first  received  in  July,  1820,  and  the  whole  work  was  completed 
in  1825.  It  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles  in  length.  It  is  four 
feet  deep,  twenty-eight  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  forty  at  the  surface.  The 
number  of  locks  is  eighty-four,  and  the  rise  and  fall  are  six  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  feet  The  cost  was  over  nine  millions  of  dollars.  A  little 
below  the  Cohoes  falls,  a  feeder  enters  from  the  Mohawk,  and  connects 
the  Erie  with  the  Ghamplain  canal,  and  the  united  work  then  proceeds  to 
Albany,  ei^t  and  a  half  miles,  and  terminates  in  the  tide  waters  of  the 
Hudson.  The  collections  upon  the  Erie  canal,  for  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  three  last  years,  stand  thus  : 

1831.  163a  183a  InBraMB  itoce '31.    inerMM  ilnM '38. 

$131,694        tl37J[84        tl90,229  858,536        854,771 

This  great  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  tolls  has  taken  place, 
Dotwithttanding  a  reduotion  in  the  rates  of  tolls  in  the  spring  of 
1833,  which  was  equal  to  about  twenty  per  cent,  compared  with  former 
rates.  The  entire  amount  of  tolls  received  at  this  canal  in  1831,  was  one 
million,  ninety-one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars,  twenty- 
six  cents. 

Otwego  canal  is  a  branch  of  the  Erie,  extending  from  Salina  to  Oswego, 
connecting  lake  Ontario  with  the  Erie  canal.  It  is  thirty-eight  miles  in 
length,  having  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  of  lockage,  all  descend- 
ing to  lake  Ontario.  One  hdf  the  distance  is  a  canal  connected  with 
Oswego  river  by  locks  and  dams ;  the  other  half  is  a  slack-water  naviga- 
tion on  the  river.  It  cost  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand,  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  dollars.  The  Cayuga  and  SeTieca  canal,  extending, 
from  Geneva,  on  Seneca  lake«  io  Montezuma,  on  Erie  canal,  is  one  half 
canal,  and  one  half  elack-water  navigation.  It  was  constructed  in  1828. 
Its  length  is  twenty  miles  and  forty-four  chains ;  the  descent  from  Seneca 
lake  to  Montezuma  is  seventy-three  and  a  half  feet.  The  four  canals  last 
described  were  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  still  remain  un- 
der the  administration  of  the  state  government  as  public  property.* 

*  Aggregate  length  of  tke  canals,  indadiag  ei^t  miles  of  navigable  feeders,  492  miles 

"  cost, •10,946,443.68 

"  tolls  in  1^       1,056,799.67 

"  tolls  in  1831. 1,222,801.90 

The  canal  tolls  received  in  the  month  of  Joly,  1833,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  one  hon 
4red  and  forty-seven  thoosand,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars ;  exceeding,  by 
forty-two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars,  and  two  cents,  the  sum  collected 
in  tite  correspondixig  month  the  preceding  year.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the 
tolls  for  Joly  on  all  the  canals  of  the  state,  for  1832  and  1833,  to  wit: 

Ckaal  1833.  1832.  IncreMe  ilnca  1832. 

Erie, $125,488.04  $91,747.57  $33,740.47 

Champlain, 17,293.94  11,112.23  6,181.71 

Cayuga  and  Seneca,    ....        2,084.63  1,890.03  194.60 

Oswego, 3,032.72  1,867.48  2,16554 

^^^^^^^m^^^^^^^^m  ^^^^^H^^^^^M^iMB*  m^^m^^^^m^m^^i^im^ 

$147,899.33  $106,617.31  $42,282.02 
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Delaware  divuioD,     .              .    S9  34  ttO.OUO  tS^,33^ 

Columbia,  east  division,  .     .       10  1,658  7,316 

Harrisbnrg  line,        ...      |  --  3,108  6,216 

Susquehanna  division,     .     .   J  "''  5,sa3  11,709 

Nonh  branch  do S51-S  18,584  37,168 

Wutbrenchdo 241-Z  6,699  13,397 

Junialado 89  22,326  44,651 

■Western  do 105  24,406  48,812 

French  creek  feeder,          .    .    191.2  74  4,327 

Total,  4261-4  992,708  (260,936 

The  main  trunk  of  thia  system  of  canals  commences  at  Colum 
termination  of  the  Philadelpliia  and  Columbia  rail-road,  and  extei 
westward  one  hundred  and  eeventy-lwo  and  a  half  miles,  till  it 
Alleghany  Portage  rail-road  at  Holidaysburg.  It  recommeni 
western  extremity  of  the  rail-road,  and  continues  westward  oni 
and  five  miles,  to  the  Monongahela  river  at  Pittsburg.' 

The  following  canals,  constructed  by  the  state,  have  been  bu 
completed : 

FranJatoum  line  of  the  Juniata  division,  extending  from  Hun 
Holidaysburg,  is  thirty  and  one  third  miles  in  length,  including 
teen  end  three  fourths  miles  of  slackwater  navi^tion.  Bract 
commences  upon  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver,  ai 
to  Newcastle.  Length,  twenty-four  and  three  fourths  miles, 
about  two  thirds' are  slackwater  and  towing-path.  Franklin 
mences  on  Alleghany  river,  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek,  and  i 
the  latter  stream  till  it  meets  the  French  creek  feeder.  Lengt 
two  and  one  fourth  miles,  seventeen  of  which  are  slackwater  at 
path.  Jjutoming  line  commences  at  Muncy  dam,  and  extends  u 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  terminates  at  the  Big  island,  i 
the  mouth  of  the  Bald  Eagle.  Length,  forty-one  and  one  fourtl 
which  about  ten  miles  are  slackwater.  WyvmingXm^  of  the  No 
division  commences  at  the  Nanticoke  dam,  and  extends  up 
branch,  and  terminates  near  the  mouth  of  Lackawannock  creek, 
sixteen  miles. 

Delaware  aiid  Marvland.     The  Chetfvpeak  and  Delaware 
commenced  in  1824,  and  completed  in  about  £Ve  years.     It  ia  th 
five  eighths  miles  long,  ten  feet  deep,  and  sixty-six  feet  wide  ( 
face.     Leaving  the  Delaware,  forty-five  miles  helow  Philadetphii 
the  peninsula,  and  meets  Chesapeak  bay.     The  summit   '      ' 
feet  above  tide  water.     The  whole  cost  of  this  work  was 
hundred  thousand  dollars.     Port  Depotit  canal  is  a  pi 
■tale  of  Maryland,  extending  ten  miles  along  a  hne  of  n 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  north  of  the  boundary  tine  < 
Pennsylvania.     There  are  two  short  canals,  one  of  twelv 
and  one  of  two  and  a  half. miles,  around  the  Great  and  L 
Potomac. 

The  Chesapeak  arid  Ohio  canal  company  received  their  chi 
^rginia  in  1824,  and  it  was  confirmed  in  the  following  year  by 
and  congress.     The  proDosed  length  is  three  hundred  and  fori 
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fminh  miles,  from  the  tide  water  of  the  Potomac  river,  above  George- 
L,  in  ihe  district  of  Columbia,  to  iti  termination  near  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
tnia.  Its  depth  is  six  or  Kven  feet,  its  breadth  at  the  bottom  fifty, 
at  the  surface  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet.  Five  miles  from  Georgetown, 
igements  have  been  made  for  conatructing  branches  to  Alexandria, 
imore,  and  the  navy  yard  at  Washington.  The  amount  of  lockage 
ired  on  the  whole  canal  is  three  thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
At  the  summit  level  on  the  Alleghany  mountain,  a  tunnel  is  requir- 
lUT  miles  and  eighty  yards  long,  with  a  deep  cut  of  one  thousand  and 
yards  at  the  western  end,  and  another  of  fourteen  yards  at  the  eastern 
each  of  which  opens  into  a  large  basin.  The  original  estimate  of  the 
was  twenty-two  million,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 

no.  This  state  has  been  active  and  liberal  in  the  encouragement  of 
Is  as  public  works.  The  state  canals  are  the  Ohio  and  the  Miami 
Ohio  canal  connects  lake  Erie,  at  Cleaveland,  with  the  Ohio  river,  al. 
rmouth  ;  its  main  trunk  is  three  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  length ;  its 
il  branches  and  feeders  make  twenty-four  in  addition.  Miami  canal 
(cts  the  town  of  Dayton,  situated  on  the  Great  Miami  river,  with  the 
rirer,  at  Cincinnati.  Its  main  trunk  is  sixty-five  miles  in  length,  and 
)  a  side-cut  of  one  mile.  The  total  length  of  canals  in  Ohio,  coa- 
ted at  the  public  emnse,  and  owned  by  the  state,  is  four  hundred 
The  Zidncdiler  LaUral  canal  is  nine  miles  in  length,  and  was  con- 
ted  by  an  incorporated  company.  The  expense  of  the  Ohio  canals 
leea  about  five  million  dollars. 

semiA  Ktnt  Nobtb  Carolina.  At  die  city  of  Richmond  is  the  Jamm 
r  canal,  around  a  fall,  with  twelve  locks,  overcoming  an  ascent  of 
y  feet,  and  connecting  tide  water  with  a  basin  on  Shockoe  hill.  From 
Msin  proceeds  a  canal  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  uniting  with  the 
.  Three  miles  further  up  is  a  short  canal,  with  three  locks,  over- 
og  a  fall  of  thirty-four  feel.  The  Jama  and  Jachon  River  canal  ei- 
:  from  the  basin  at  Richmond,  to  a  tall  in  Goveland  county,  a  distance 
irty  and  a  half  miles.  There  is  also  a  canal  seven  miles  long,  around 
ills  on  James  river,  in  Rockland  county.  Canals  have  also  been  con- 
ted  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Shenandoah.  The  Dirmal 
np  canal  is  twenty-two  and  a  half  miles  long,  lying  portlv  in  Virginia, 
jartly  in  North  Carolina.  It  connects  the  walerp  of  Chesape^  bay 
Albemarle  sound,  extending  from  Deep  creek  to  Joyce's  creek,  at  the 
of  Pasquotank  river.  The  expense  of  this  canal  was  three  hundred 
)ixty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  two  hundred  thousand  were  subscribed 
e  United  States.  The  Danville  and  Dan  River  canals  are  a  series  of 
svements  upon  the  upper  branches  of  Roanoak  river.  The  North 
,  Weidan,  Cttiijbot  and  Harloto,  Cape  Fear,  Yadkin.  Tar  River,  New 
r,  and  Catawba  canals,  have  done  much  to  improve  the  inland  naviga- 
)f  North  Carolina.  The  Santee,  Columbia,  and  Saluda  canals,  from 
tnhia,  through  the  Columbia  canal  into  Broad  river,  and  through  the 
la  canal,  from  Broad  into  Saluda  river,  through  Drehr  and  Zorick's 
s,  on  to  the  Abbeville  county  line,  near  Cambridge ;  also  from  Santee 
,  by  the  Santee  canal,  into  Cooper's  river,  and  down  this  river  to  the* 
at  Charleston,  present  a  mixed  navigation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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milM.  Witigaio  canal  ii  ten  milet  ia 
with  Winyaw  bay. 

Kentucet.  Toe  lauinilU  and  ParUi 
St  Louisville,  to  a  point  of  the  same  bfU 
iniles.  It  is  constructed  for  the  accomn 
general  government  hare  contribated  Ion 

GsoBGU  AKD  Louifluiu.  The  Sawuu 
iniles  in  length,  passing  from  SaTtonah 
chee  river ;  hence  it  is  to  be  contianed  U 
canal  is  a  short  cut  to  admit  small  vessel 
Orleans,  eitendinff  from  bayou  St.  John, 
and  is  wiitioat  locKs.  The  Li^aureMe  ia  i 
onlv  when  the  Mississippi  is  in  flood 
witn  the  chain  of  lakes  and  cneks  whii 
opens  the  commerce  of  Attac^ws  to  New 
passes  from  the  Mississippi  into  bayou  F 
Mississippi,  and  is  navigable  only  at  tim 
Uttnt  and  Tech*  River  canal  is  a  proje 
miles,  from  a  point  on  the  Mississippi,  U 
Teche  river,  at  Berwick's  bay. 

'  The  spirit  of  enterprise,'  says  Mr.  i 
scale  commensurate  with  the  extensive 
With  the  exception  of  Great  Britain  an^ 
of  the  globe  contains  so  many  or  as  extei 
the  whole  of  combined  Europe  has  not 
sixteen  yeara,  as  the  three  states  of  Pc 
oidr-  There  ore  many  other  important  o 
difierent  sectimu  of  the  country,  and  otl 
whole  number  of  miles  of  canals  in  (he 
asady  three  fifth*  of  which  an  is  the  ihn 


CHAPTER  Vin.— GOVERNMENT. 

E  political  association  of  the  American  people  commeoced  at  a  very, 
period.  A  long  time  before  the  revolutJonaiy  troubles,  il  was  gene- 
perceived  and  acknowledged  that  the  true  safely  and  prosperity  of  the 
iei  were  to  be  found  only  in  their  union.  In  the  year  1643,  the  colo- 
of  Haasachu setts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  enloTed 
1  perpetual  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  for  mutual  protection 
si  the  claims  of  their  Dutch  neighbors,  and  to  resist  apprehended  ag- 
on  from  the  Indians.  By  their  articles  of  confederation,  the  juris- 
a  of  each  colony  vrithin  its  own  borders  was  (o  be  exclusive  ;  in  every 
»ch  of  the  confederates  was  to  furnish  its  quota  of  men  and  provi- 
according  to  its  population  ;  and  lux  annual  congress  of  two  commis- 
's  from  each  colony  was  to  be  held,  with  power  to  decide  on  all  mat- 
f  general  interest.  With  some  alterations,  this  confederacy  existed 
than  forty  years  ;  and  it  was  dissolved  only  in  1686,  when  the  char- 
if  the  New  England  colonies  were  vacated  by  a  commission  from 
James  H. 

the  year  1754,  a  congress  of  a  very  interesting  character  assembled 
Mny.  It  was  called  at  the  instance  of  the  lords  commissioners  for 
ana  the  plantations,  and  consisted  of  delegates  from  the  New  England 
ices.  New  York,  PennsylvauiB,  and  Maryland.  The  object  of  the 
og  was  to  consider  the  best  means  of  defending  the  colonies,  in  the 
if  a  war  with  France.  The  lords  commissioners  had  reference  mere- 
forming  friendly  cormections  with  the  Indian  tribes  ;  but  the  colonies 
!ed  more  extensive  views.  This  convention  proposed  a  plan  of  union, 
nich,  however,  public  sentiment  was  not  yet  ripe,  and  it  met  with  the 
br  fortune  of  being  rejected  both  by  the  crown  and  the  people.  Lo- 
alousies  and  disputes  in  regard  to  boundaries,  had  at  that  time  so 
d  the  different  colonies,  that  governor  Pownal  felt  himself  authorized 
'.  in  his  work  on  the  Administration  of  the  Colonies,  that  they  had 
e  principle  of  association  among  them,  and  that  their  manner  of  set- 
Dt,  diversity  of  charters,  conflicting  interests,  and  mutual  rivalship 
jalousies,  would  render  an  union  impracticable.  Happy  for  our  peo- 
at  the  stone  which  they  rejected  has  become  the  comer  stone  of  oui 
»l  temple ;  for  the  whole  edifice  must  be  crushed  and  crumbled, 
profane  bands  shall  be  laid  upon  that  which  is  its  strength  and  fonn 

n  could  not,  however,  remain  insensible  of  the  great  advantages  that 
inevilaUy  result  from  a  federate  union.  A  common  interest  was 
led  to  be  made  more  apparent  and  pressingby  a  common  danger  and 
after  (he  first  unfriendly  measures  of  the  British  government,  a  con- 
of  delegates  from  nine  colonies  was  assembled  at  New  York  in  Octo- 
765.  This  step  was  adopted  at  the  suggesiion  of  Massachusetts,  and 
ire^mratory  to  a  more  extensive  and  general  association  of  the  colo- 
which  took  place  in  September,  1774,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  per^ 
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am  hftd  recemd  the  unanimous  ratification  of  all  the  members  of  the 
original  confederacy.  *  The  peaceable  adoption  of  this  government,*  says 
chancellor  Kent, '  imder  all  the  circumstances  which  attended  it,  presented 
ihe  case  of  an  effort  of  deliberation,  combined  with  a  spirit  of  amity  and  of 
mutual  concession,  which  was  without  example*  It  must  be  a  source  of 
just  pride,  and  of  the  most  grateful  recoUectioui  to  every  American,  who 
reflects  seriously  on  the  difficulty  of  the  experiment^  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  conducted,  the  felicity  of  its  issue,  and  the  fate  of  similar  trials  in 
other  nations  of  the  earth.'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  constitution  as 
adopted,  with  its  subsequent  amendments : 

Ws,  the  people  of  the  United  States^  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the 
general  wel&re,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitntion  for  the  IJfmted  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  h 

Sbctior  I.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  congress  of 
ihe  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 

Sic.  n.  The  house  of  rqireseatatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every 
second  yeai  by  the  people  of  the  several  states,  and  (he  electors  in  each  state  sh^  have 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  munerous  branch  of  the  state  legis- 
iatme. 

No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twemy- 
five  years,  and  been  seven  vears  a  citizen  of  the  Unhed  States,  and  who  sludl  not,  when 
eieeted,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  in  whidi  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Sepr^entatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states  which 
nay  be  included  within  this  union,  according  to  their  respecHve  numbers,  which  shall 
be  determined  by  adding  to  the  vdiole  number  of  tne  persons,  including  those  bound  to 
service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three  fiAhs  of  all  other 
persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years,  after  the  first  meet- 
mg  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years, 
m  such  manner  as  th^  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of  representatives  shall  not 
exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  state  shall  have  at  least  one  representa- 
tive; and  until  soch  enumeration  shaU  be  made,  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be 
entitled  to  choose  three,  Itfassachusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Fh>vidence  Plantations 
one,  Cofttnecticnt  five^  New  Yoric  six.  New  Jersev  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware 
one,  Blaiyland  six,  Virginia  ten,  North  Gamhna  five,  Swuth  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia 
three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representatam  flrom  any  state,  the  executive  authority 
thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacaacieSi 

The  house  of  fepitesentatives  shall  cboose  their  speaker  and  other  officers ;  and  shall 
have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment.     ■ 

Sbc.  m.  The  senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators  firoin 
each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislatare  thereof,  fi>r  six  years  j  and  each  senator  shall  have 
one  vote. 

Inunediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they 
shall  be  divided  as  eqnafiy  as  may  be  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  oi 
the  first  dass  shaU  be  va^ted  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  vear,  of  the  second  clas» 
at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  tne  expiration  of  the  sixth 
year,  so  that  one  third  may  be  chosen  every  second  y^ear ;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  nuring  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  state,  the  executive 
theieof  nmy  make  tempomry  appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature 
which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years 
and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be 
an  inhabitant  of  that  state  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

The  vice>president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  president  of  the  senate,  but  shall 
have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  president  pro  tempore,  in  thv 
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Sic.  Vm.  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  dnties,  imposts 
and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States :  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  througfaoat 
;he  United  States ; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ; 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes ; 

To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of 
bankraptcies  throughout  the  United  States ; 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures  ^ 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  connterfbiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the 
United  States ; 

To  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads ; 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
aathors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries  ^ 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  court ; 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  ofiences 
against  the  law  of  nations ; 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  roles  concerning  caj^ 
tores  on  land  and  water ; 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shaU  be  for  a 
longer  term  than  two  years ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  nava)  forces ; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  milkia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  iztiion,  suppress 
insoirections,  and  repel  invasions ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  aad  for  governing 
sDch  parts  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  J$tates,  reserving  to 
the  states  respectively  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  auttority  of  training  the 
militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  congress ; 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  aU  cases  whatsoever,  ovef  such  district  (not  ex- 
ceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  stains,  and  the  acceptance  of 
congress,  become  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  Slates,  and  to  exercise  like 
authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which 
the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  ar^nals,  dock  yards,  and  other 
needful  buildings ;  and  / 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  prop^  for  canyinjg  into  execution  the 
fisegoing  powers,  and  aU  other  powers  vested  by  thijr  constitution  in  the  government 
of  the  Umted  States,  or  in  any  department  or  office  hereof. 

Sec  IX.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  ex- 
isting shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  pjohibited  by  the  congress  prior  to  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  hut  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such 
importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  'be  suspended,  unless  when,  in 
cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  reqtiire  it. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  lav  shall  be  passed. 

No  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax,  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or 
«aumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  art/cles  exported  from  any  state. 

No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports 
of  one  state  over  those  of  another :  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  state,  be 
obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
ii^e  by  law ;  and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
^  public  money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States :  And  no  person  holding  any 
oflice  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  accept  o[  any 
F«wit,  emolument,  office,  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or 
"Kign  state. 

Sic.  X.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation ;  grant  lettMi 
^  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  money ;  emit  bills  of  credit;  make  any  thing  but  gohl 
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Sec.  n.  The  president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  nary  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states,  when  called  into  the  actaal  service  of  the 
United  States ;  he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of 
the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the 
United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

He  shall  have  power,  bv  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  trea- 
ties, provided  two  thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  amba.««sadorB,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United 
States,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be 
established  by  law :  but  the  congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  sach  inferior 
officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  president  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads 
of  departments. 

The  president  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the 
recess  of  the  senate,  by  gi-anting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their 
next  session. 

Sic.  UI.  He  shall  fiom  time  to  time  give  to  the  congress  information  of  the  state  of 
the  onion,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  ne- 
cessary and  expedient ;  he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  ei- 
ther of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  ad- 
iotiniinent,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper :  he  shall  receive 
ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers ;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed,  and  shall  comml^^sion  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  IV.  The  president,  vice-president,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other 
hig^  chmes  and  misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Sec.  I.  The  judicial  powers  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court, 
and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 
The  judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  daring  good 
behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation  which 
shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  II.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equitv,  arising  under 
this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  1^  made 
under  their  authority  ; — ^to  all  cases  afifectiag  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls ; — ^to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction ; — ^to  controversies  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ; — to  controversies  between  two  or  more  states ; — be- 
iweenastate  and  citizen  of  another  state; — ^between  citizens  of  different  states ; — be- 
tween citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  states,  and  be- 
tween a  state  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects. 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consols,  and  those  in 
which  a  state  shall  be  a  party,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In 
all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction, 
hoth  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  con- 
gress shall  make. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury ;  and  such 
trial  shall  be  held  in  the  state  ,where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  conmiitted ;  but 
when  not  committed  within  any  state,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the 
congrc&H  may  by  law  have  directed. 

Sec.  III.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against 
ihem,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 

No  person  shall  1^  convicted  of  treason,  imless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to 
the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

The  congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason ;  but  no  attainder 
of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forieiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  per- 
S'jn  attainted. 

ARTICLE  rv. 
Sec.  I.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  state  to  the  public  acts,  records, 
aiKi  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  state.    And  the  congress  may  by  general  laws 
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!  llih  initle  of  the  amendments  was  proposed  at  ihe  second  session  of  Ihe  third 
tw,  in  1794 ;  and  Ihe  12th  anitle  ai  the  first  session  of  the  eighth  congress  in 

Both  of  which  were  afterwards  aciopled  by  the  requisite  numbet  of  states.] 
ncu  1.    Congress  ^lall  make  no  law  lespeciiQg  an  esiatUshnienl  of  religion,  or 
nlioglhe  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press  , 

right  of  the  people  peaceably  (o  assemble,  and  lo  petition  the  goTemment  for  a 
a  of  grievances. 

r.  II.    A  veU-regolated  militia,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state, 
;hl  ol  tbe  people  lo  keep  and  beai  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 
r,  HI.    No  soldier  shall  in  lime  of  peace  be  qoanered  in  any  honse,  without  the 
It  of  (he  oafner,  nor  in  time  of  wai.  btit  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 
t,  IV.    The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  house*,  papers,  and 
■,  a^inst  unreasonable  sean^hes  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  anil  no  war- 
^hall  issue,  but  npon  pnrfitible  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  aiE^ma(i□lI,andpaItlca- 
le&cribiDg  the  ^ac«  to  be  searched,  and  the  persona  or  things  to  be  seized. 
r.  V.    No  peiioD  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  inlkmons 

nnless  on  a  presentmenl  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  ia 
id  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  mihiia,  when  in  actual  seirice  in  time  of  war  or  pnb> 
Dger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  oBence  to  he  twice  pal  in  jeo- 
of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  coinpelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
If,  DOT  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  {nxipeny,  wilbouidue  processof  lawi  norahall 
e  properly  be  taken  for  public  use,  withoot  just  compensation. 
'.  VI,  III  all  criminal  prosecntiDns,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy 
ibtic  trial,  by  animpartialjnry  oflhc  state  anddiatrict  wherein  the  crime  shall  have 
«nmitled,  which  district  shall  have  been  prerioasly  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be 
led  irf  the  natoie  sod  canae  of  the  accusation  ;  to  he  confronted  by  Ihe  wilnease* 
A  him  ;  to  have  ccsnpalsoi?  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  lo 
he  assistance  of  coandltor  his  defence. 

.  VII.    In  suits  of  common  law,  where  the  valne  in  eontioversy  shall  exceed 

dotlar*,  tbe  right  of  trial  by  jtuy  shall  be  preserred)  and  no  Act  tried  by  a  jory, 
ic  otherwise  le-exaauiied  in  any  couit  of  tbe  United  Slates,  than  according  to  the 
iftbe  common  law. 

'.  VIII.     Excessive  bail  iball  not  be  reqtiired,  nor  excessive  Ones  imposed,  noi 
md  nnnsnal  ponishments  inflicted. 
"     The  ennmeratim  in  the  constitntjon,  of  certain  rigjits,.  shall  not  be  con- 
disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  Stites,  by  Ihe  constilalion,  nor  pro- 
[o  ihe  states,  are  reserved  lo  Ihe  states  respectively,  or  to  the  petnile. 
The  jodicial  power  of  the  United  Stales  shall  not  be  constmed  to  extend 

sail  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States 
sens  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  stale. 
'.  SII.  The  electees  shall  meet  in  Iheir  respective  states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for 
mi  and  vice  ]H^deDt,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
iiaie  with  themselves ;  they  shall  name  in  Iheir  baUola  the  person  voted  for  m 
ml.  and  in  distinct  ballots  Ihe  person  voted  for  as  vicMlresidenl,  and  iher  shall 
lisiinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  preffldent,  and  or  all  persons  votect  Ibr  as 
-esidenl,  and  of  the  number  ct  votes  for  ea«h,  which  Usts  they  shall  sign  and  cer 
id  transmit  sealed  to  the  seal  of  government  of  Ihe  United  States,  directed  lo  ihe 
mt  of  tbe  senate ; — The  president  of  the  senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  se- 
nd house  of  representatives,  open  all  Ihe  certificates,  and  the  Toteq.shall  then  be 
d  : — Tbe  peraoa  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  pre^dent,  shall  be  the 
mL  if  such  nimibei  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  Dumber  of  electors  appcnnied ;  and 
crsoo  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers  not 
ling  three  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  president,  Ihe  house  of  representatives 
hoose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  president.  But  in  choosing  Ihe  president,  Ihe 
ihall  be  taken  by  states,  the  representation  from  each  stale  having  one  vole  ;  a 
n  tor  this  purpose  shall  consiat  of  a  member  or  membera  from  two  thirds  of 
ales,  and  a  majoritv  of  all  the  slates  shall  be  necessary  lo  a  choice.  And  if  the 
of  represeniatives  sbalL  nol  choose  a  president  whenever  the  righi  of  choice  shall 
E  upon  ihem,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  ihen  the  vice-presi- 
uH  act  IS  piesidenl,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitnlional  disaUlkf 
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ind  of  a  coonty  eonrt  of  three  judges  for  each  county.  Judges  of  the  supfeme,  coon* 
ty  and  probate  courts,  sheriffs,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  are  elected  annually  by  the 
gieneial  assembly.  A  council  of  censors,  consisting  of  thirteen  persons,  are  chosen 
e?ery  seven  years,  whose  duty  is  to  inquire  whether  the  constitution  has  been  preserved 
inviolate ;  whether  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  government  have  performed 
their  duty  as  guardians  of  the  people  )  whether  the  public  ta7:es  have  been  justly  laid  and 
collected ;  in  what  manner  the  public  moneys  have  been  disposed  of;  and  whether  the 
laws  have  been  duly  executed. 

Massachusetts.  The  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  in  1780,  and  amended 
m  1821.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
vhich  together  are  styled  The  General  C&urt  of  MassaehusetU,  The  members  of  the 
house  of  representatives  are  electe|}  annually  on  the  second  Monday  in  November 
Every  corporate  town  having  one  hundred  and  fifty  ratable  noils  may  elect  one  repre 
scntative,  and  another  for  every  additional  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  ratable  polls 

The  senate  consists  of  forty  members,  who  are  chosen,  by  districts,  annually,  on  the 
second  Monday  in  November.  The  supreme  executive  magistrate  is  styled  the  Governor 
9/  th^  cmmonwealth  of  MassachmetU,  and  has  (he  title  of  *^His  Excellency."  The  gover 
nor  is  elected  annually  by  the  people  on  the  second  Monday  in  November,  and  at  the 
Runc  lime  a  lieutenant  governor  is  chosen,  who  has  the  title  of  "Kw  Honor."  The  go 
Ternoris  assisted  in  the  executive  port  of  government  by  a  council  of  nine  members,  who 
are'  chosen  by  the  joint  ballot  of  tne  senators  and  riepresentalives,  from  the  senatois , 
and  m  case  the  persons  elected,  or  any  of  them,  decline  the  appointment,  the  deficiency 
is  supplied  from  among'the  people  at  large.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  granted  to  every 
male  citizen,  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards  (excepting  paupers  and  persons  un- 
der guardianship),  who  has  resided  within  the  commonwealth  one  year,  and  within  the 
town  or  district  m  which  he  may  claim  a  right  to  vote,  six  calendar  months  next  prece- 
ding any  election,  and  who  has  paid  a  state  or  county  tax,  assessed  upon  him  within 
two  years  next  preceding  sijich  election ;  and  also  every  citizen  who  may  be  by  law  ex- 
empted from  taxation,  and  who  may  be  in  all  other  respects  qunified  as  above  mention- 
ed. The  judiciary  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  a  court  of  common  pleas,  and  such 
other  couns  as  the  legislature  may  establish.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  and  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behavior. 

Rhode  Islakd.  The  government  of  this  state  is  founded  on  the  provisions  of 
the  charter  granted  to  the  colony  by  Charles  II. ,  in  1663  ;  and  this  is  the  only  state  in 
the  union  which  is  without  a  written  constitution.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in 
a  General  Assembly ,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives.  The  house 
of  representatives  consists  of  scventy*two  members,  elected  semi-annually.  The  senate 
tODSists  of  ten  members,  who  are  elected  annually  in  April.  The  executive  power 
.s  rested  in  tf  governor,  who  is  elected  annually  in  April.  A  lieutenant  governor  is 
also  elected,  on  whom  the  executive  duties  devolve  in  case  of  the  office  of  governor  be- 
mg  vacated.    The  judges  are  appointed  annually  by  the  general  assembly. 

Connecticut.  The  charter  granted  in  1662  by  Charles  II.,  formed  the  basis  of 
the  government  of  Connecticut  till  1818,  when  the  present  constitution  was  framed. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  which  together 
Are  styled  the  General  Assembly.  Members  of  the  house  of  representatives  are  chosen 
bj  the  different  towns  in  the  state :  the  more  ancient  towns,  the  majority  of  the  whole 
number,  send  each  two  representatives ;  the  rest  only  one  each.  The  present  number 
is  two  hundred  and  eight.  The  senate  must  consist  of  not  less  than  eighteen,  nor  more 
than  twenty-four  members,  who  are  chosen  by  districts.  The  present  number  is  twenty- 
ooe.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor.  A  lieutenant  governor  is  also 
chosen,  who  is  president  of  the  senate,  and  on  whom  the  duties  of  the  governor  devolve 
i&  case  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  absence.  The  representatives,  senators,  governor, 
uid  lieutenant  governor,  are  all  elected  annually  by  the  people  on  the  first  Monday  in 
^pril.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court  of  errors,  a  superior  court, 
Md  such  inferior  courts  as  the  general  assembly  may,  from  time  to  time,  establish. 
The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  genera]  assembly ;  and  those  of  the  supreme  and 
wperior  courts  hold  their  offices  durinjg  good  behavior,  but  not  beyond  the  age  of  seventy 
TttcB.   No  person  is  compelled  to  join,  or  support,  or  to  be  classed  with,  or  assoch 
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and  he  cannot  hold  the  office  more  than  nine  years,  in  any  term  of  twelve  years.  The 
judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  in  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  jail  de- 
livery, in  courts  of  common  pleas,  an  orphans'  court,  a  registers'  court,  a  court  of  quar- 
ter sessions  of  the  peace  for  each  county ;  and  in  such  other  courts  as  the  legislature 
may  from  time  to  time  establish.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the  several 
courts  of  common  pleas,  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behavior.  The  right  of  suiTrage  is  possessed  by  every  freeman  of  the  age  o? 
twenty-one  yeairs,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  two  years  next  preceding  an  election, 
and  within  that  time  paid  a  state  or  county  tax,  assessed  at  least  six  months  before  the 
election. 

DEI.AWARE.  Tlie  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  in  1792,  and  amended  1831. 
The  legislature  is  styled  the  General  Assembly f  and  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of 
representatives.  The  senators  are  nine  in  number,  namely,  three  from  each  county, 
and  are  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  representatives  are  elected  for  a  term  ol 
two  years,  and  are  twenty-one  in  number,  seven  from  each  county.  The  general  eleC' 
tion  is  held  biennially,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  November.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  is  not 
eligible  for  a  second  term.  Judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  court  of  errors  and  Appeals,  a 
superior  court,  a  court  of  chancery,  an  orphans'  court,  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  a 
court  of  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  and  jail  delivery,  a  registers'  court,  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  such  other  courts  as  the  general  assembly  may  (by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of 
each  house)  establish.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  granted  to  every  white  male  citizen,  of 
the  age  of  twenty-two  years  or  upwards,  havmg  resided  in  the  state  one  year,  next  be- 
fore the  election,  and  the  last  month  in  the  county  where  he  votes ;  and  having  within 
two  years  paid  a  county  tax.  Also,  to  every  free  white  male  over  twenty-one,  and  un 
der  twenty-two  years  of  age,  having  resided,  as  aforesaid,  without  payment  of  any  tax. 

Martland.  The  constitution  of  this  state  was  first  formed  in  1776 ;  since  which 
time,  many  amendments  have  been  made.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate, 
consisting  of  fifteen  members,  and  a  house  of  delegates,  consisting  of  eighty  members ; 
and  the.se  two  branches  united  are  styled  The  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  The  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  delegates,  four  bam  each  county,  and  two  each  from  the  cities  of 
Baltimore  and  Annapolis,  are  elected  annually  by  the  people,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October ;  and  the  members  of  the  senate  are  elected  every  fifth  year,  on  the  third  Mon- 
day in  September,  at  Annapolis,  by  electors  who  are  chosen  by  the  people,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  the  same  month  of  September.  These  electors  choose  by  ballot  nine  sena;- 
tors  from  the  western  shore,  and  six  from  the  eastern,  who  hold  their  offices  five  years. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected  annually,  on  the  first  Hon- 
dny  in  January,  by  a  joint  Mllot  of  both  houses  of  the  general  assembly.  No  one  can 
hold  the  office  of  governor  more  than  three  years  successively,  nor  be  eUgible  as  gover- 
nor until  the  expiration  of  four  years  after  he  has  been  out  of  that  office.  The  governor 
is  assisted  by  a  council  of  five  members,  who  are  chosen  annually  by  a  joint  ballot  of 
the  senate  and  house  of  delegates.  The  general  assembly  meets  annually  (at  Amiapo- 
lis)  on  (he  last  Monday  in  December.  The  council  of  the  governor  is  elected  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  January  ;  the  governor  nominates  to  office,  and  the  council  appoints. 
The  constitution  grants  the  right  of  suffrage  to  every  free,  white,  male  citizen,  above 
twenty  one  years  of  age,  having  resided  twelve  months  within  the  state,  and  six  months 
in  the  county,  or  in  the  city  of  Annapolis- or  Baltimore,  next  i>receding  the  election  at 
which  he  ofifers  to  vote.  The  chancellor  and  judges  are  nominated  by  the  governor, 
and  appointed  by  the  council ;  and  they  hold  tixeir  offices  during  good  liehavior. 

ViBeiiriA.  The  old  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  in  1776,  and  continued  in 
operation  until  1830,  when  the  present  amended  constitution  was  formed  by  a  conven- 
tion, and  accepted  by  the  people.  By  this  constitution,  the  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  senate  and  a  house  of  delegates,  which  are  together  styled  The  General  Assembly  of 
Trrginia.  The  house  of  delegates  consists  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  members, 
chosen  annually.  The  senate  consists  of  thirty-two  members.  Senators  are  elected  ias 
four  years .;  and  the  seats  of  one  fourth  of  them  are  vacated  every  year.  In  all  elections 
to  any  office  or  place  of  trust,  honor,  or  profit,  the  votes  are  given  openly,  or  vioa  voce, 
and  not  by  ballot.  A  re-apportionment  for  representation  in  both  houses  is  to  take  place 
every  ten  years,  commencing  in  1841,  until  which  time  there  is  to  be  no  change  in  th« 
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thm,  and  having  paid  a  tax  the  preceding  year  of  three  shillings  sterling  towards  the 
support  of  the  government. 

GsoRoiA.  The  first  constitution  of  Georgia  was  formed  in  1777 ;  a  second,  in  1785 ; 
and  a  third,  the  one  now  in  operation,  in  1798.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  which,  together,  are  stvled  the  General  Assembly, 
The  members  of  both  houses  are  chosen  annually,  on  the  first  Monday  in  October.  One 
senator  is  elected  for  each  county,  and  the  number  of  representatives  is  in  proportion  to 
population,  including  three  fifths  of  all  the  people  of  color:  but  each  county  is  entitled 
to  at  least  one,  and  no  one  to  more  than  four  members.  The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  a  governor,  who  was  formerly  elected  by  the  general  assembly,  but  he  is  now  (and 
ever  since  1824)  elected  by  the  people,  and  holds  the  office  for  two  years.  The  consti- 
tution grants  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  *  citizens  and  inhabitants  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  have  paid  all  the  taxes  which  may  have  been  required  of 
them,  and  which  they  may  have  had  opportunity  of  paying,  agreeably  to  law,  for  the 
year  preceding  the  election,  and  shall  have  resided  six  months  within  the  county.'  The 
judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  superior  court,  and  in  such  inferior  jurisdictions  as  the 
legislature  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish ;  and  the  superior  and  inferior 
courts  sit  twice  in  each  county  every  year.  Judges  of  the  superior  court  are  elected  by 
the  legislature  for  three  years ;  justices  of  the  inferior  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace, 
are  elected  quadrennially  by  the  people ;  and  clerks  of  the  superior  and  inferior  courts 
biennially. 

Alabama.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  branches,  a  senate  and  house  of 
representatives,  which  together  are  stvled  The  General  AssenMy  of  the  Stale  of  Alabama. 
The  representatives  are  elected  annually,  and  are  apportioned  among  the  difierent  coun- 
ties in  proportion  to  the  white  population ;  the  whole  number  cannot  exceed  one  hun- 
dred, nor  fall  short  of  sixty.  The  senators  are  elected  for  three  years,  and  one  third  of 
them  are  chosen  every  year.  Their  number  cannot  be  more  than  one  third,  nor  less  than 
one  fourth  of  the  number  of  representatives.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  gover- 
nor, ^o  is  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years,  and  is  eli^ble  four  years  out  of  six. 

The  representatives  and  one  third  of  the  senators  are  elected  annually  on  the  first 
Monday  in  August  and  the  day  following;  and  the  governor  is  elected  bienniallv  at  the 
same  time.  The  general  assembly  meets  annually  at  Tuscaloosa,  on  the  fourth  Mon- 
day in  October.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  possessed  by  every  white,  male  citizen  of 
tventy-one  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  within  the  state  one  ^ear  preceding  an  election, 
and  the  last  three  months  within  the  county,  city,  or  town,  m  which  he  offers  his  vote. 
The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  one  supreme  court^  in  circuit  courts,  and  such  inferior 
courts  as  the  general  assembly  may,  from  time  to  tune,  direct  and  establislk.  The  judges 
are  elected  by  a  joint  vote  of  both  houses  of  the  general  assembly,  every  six  years. 

Mississirn.  The  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  at  the  town  of  Washington,  in 
August,  1817,  but  has  been  recently  revised.  Among  the  articles  of  the  bill  of  rights 
of  the  new  constitution,  there  are  some,  embracing  subjects  which  are  elsewhere  nuide 
the  subject  of  legislation.  In  all  prosecutions  for  libel,  if  the  defendant  shall  make  it 
appear  that  the  matter  charged  as  hbellous  is  true,  and  has  been  published  with  good 
motives  and  for  justifiable  ends,  he  is  to  be  acquitted.  It  is  also  provided  that  the  per- 
son of  a  debtor,  who  shall  deliver  up  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  shall  not 
he  detained  in  prison,  unless  there  is  '  strong  presumption  of  fraud.'  Another  article 
decbires,  that  no  person  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  to  any  office  for  life,  or  during 
good  behavior :  but  the  tenure  of  all  offices  shall  be  for  some  limited  period  of  time. 
The  prindple  of  representation  is  as  follows :  The  legislature  is  at  stated  periods  to  require, 
an  enumeration  oi  the  free  white  inhabitants  to  be  made,  and  to  cause  the  whole  num- 
ber of  representatives,  which  is  not  to  be  less  than  thirty-six,  nor  more  than  one  hundred, 
to  be  apportioned  among  the  several  counties,  cities,  or  towns,  entitled  to  separate  repre- 
sentation, according  to  the  number  of  free  white  inhabitants  in  each ;  but  ea;ch  county 
is  to  be  entitled  to  at  least  one  representative.  When  any  city  or  town  shall  have  a 
number  of  free  white  inhabitants  equal  to  the  established  ratio,  it  is  to  have  a  separate 
representation ;  and  if  the  residuum  or  fraction  in  any  such  city  or  town,  shall,  when 
added  to  the  fraction  of  the  county  in  which  it  lies,  be  equal  to  the  ratio,  the  county, 
city,  or  town,  having  the  largest  fVaction,  "Shall  be  entitled  to  such  representation.  The 
senators  are  at  the  same  time  to  be  apportioned  among  several  districts,  according  to 
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DOT,  a  lirntcDuit  govenmr  is  aiao  diosen ,  vho  is  speaker  of  the  WDtkU,  Bud  on 
1  ihe  dnties  of  the  gorenior  devolve,  in  cue  of  his  abseoce  or  lemovil.  The  eoii- 
,oa  gnats  the  right  of  suffra^  to  every  free  male  cilileb  (people  of  color  eicepted) 
IMS  Mtftined  the  age  of  twenty-oae  yean,  and  has  resided  in  the  slate  two  rears, 
the  coaniv  where  he  offers  hia  vote  one  year  oeit  preceding  the  election .  Joilicuuy  ■ 
r  IS  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  styled  tbe  coort  of  appeals,  and  in  such  inferior 
i  as  the  general  assembly  may,  frotu  lime  to  time,  erect  and  establish.  Judges  of 
ffereut  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior. 

10.  The  constitution  of  tbii  state  «u  formed  at  Chillicothe.iu  ISOZ.  The  legis- 
pcnrer  is  vetted  in  a  senate  and  bouse  of  represenlalives,  which,  logether,  ale 
,  Tht  General  Atttmilg  of  Uu  Slate  of  Ohio.  The  representatives  are  elected  onnu 
JO  the  seoKid  Tuesday  m  October ;  and  tbey  are  appurtioued  among  the  counties 
ling  to  the  nmnber  of  white  male  inhabitants  above  twenlj-one  years  of  tge. 
number  cannot  be  less  than  thirty-six,  nor  more  than  seventy-two.  The  senaton 
Hnen  biennially,  and  arc  apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  white  male  in- 
mis  of  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Their  cumber  caauot  be  less  than  one  third,  nor 
than  one  half  of  the  number  of  representatives.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in 
eraor,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years.  Right  of  suSrage  is  granted  to 
lite  male  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  have  resided  in  the 
one  year  next  preceding  the  election,  and  who  have  paid,  or  are  charged  with  a 
DT  county  tax.  Judicial  power  is  rested  in  a  supreme  court,  in  couns  of  common 
for  eaeh  county,  and  such  other  courts  as  the  legislature  may  from  time  to  time 
ish.  The  judges  are  elected  by  a  joint  ballot  of  both  housesoC  the  general  assem- 
H  the  term  of  Kveo  years. 

iiui-  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  for 
D  of  three  years,  and  may  be  once  re-elected.  At  every  election  of  guvemor,  a 
nant  governor  is  also  chosen,  who  is  president  of  the  senate,  and  oo  whom,  in  case 
death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  the  gtivemor,  the  powers  and  duties  of  governor 
r^  The  legiflative  auttionly  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  cotLsisting  of  a  se- 
ine members  of  which  are  elected  for  three  years,  and  a  house  of  representatives, 
d  annaallv.  The  number  of  representatives  can  never  be  less  than  thirty-sii,  nor 
than  one  hundred  ;  and  they  are  apportioned  amaog  the  several  counties,  aecoid- 
'  the  number  of  white  male  inhabitants  above  twenly-oae  years  oS  age.  The  nmn- 
'  senators,  who  are  apportioned  in  like  manner,  cannot  be  less  than  one  third,  nor 
than  one  half  of  the  number  of  representatives  The  representauves,  and  one 
of  the  members  of  the  senate,  are  electedBnntlall),on  the  first  Monday  in  August; 
Iw  governor  is  chosen  on  the  same  day,  every  diird  fear.  Eight  of  suffrage  is 
ed  to  all  male  citizens  of  the  age  of  twenly-cne  years  or  upwards,  who  may  have 
d  in  the  stale  one  year  immediately  preceding  an  election.  Judiciary  power  Is 
!  in  one  supreme  court,  in  circuit  courts,  and  in  such  other  inferior  cotirts  as  tlie 
al  assembly  may  establish.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  three  judges ;  and  each 
:  circnit  courts  consists  of  a  president  <uid  two  associate  judges.  Judges  are  all 
ated  for  the  term  of  seven  years.  Jndges  of  the  supreme  court  are  appointed  by 
iremor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  ;  presidents  of  the  circuit  courts,  by  thi* 
itore ;  and  associate  jndges  are  elected  by  the  people. 

isoit.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a 
c,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  foe  four  years ;  and  of  a  house  of  representa- 
elected  bieimially,  'The  number  of  representatives  shall  not  be  less  tbantwenty- 
.  nor  more  than  inirty-sii,  imtil  the  number  of  inhabitants  within  the  state  shall 
nt  lo  one  hundred  thousand  ;  and  the  number  of  senators  shall  never  be  less  than 
lird,  itor  more  than  one  half  of  the  number  of  representatives.'  Executive  power 
ited  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years ;  and  be  is  not  eligi* 
T  more  than  four  years  in  any  term  of  eight  years.  At  the  election  of  governor,  a 
nut  governor  is  also  chosen,  who  is  speaker  of  the  senate  ;  and  on  whom,  in  caw 
ytmoT  vacates  his  office,  the  duties  of  governor  devolve.  Representalivea,  and  • 
air  of  the  senators,  are  elected  biennially,  on  the  first  Monday  in  August ;  and  tlie 
nor  is  chosen  every  foottb  year,  at  the  snme  lime.  AU  white  male  inbabitanis, 
'  the  ace  of  Twenty-one  years,  having  resided  in  the  state  lux  montlui  next  preceding 
rctim.  lave  the  ri^ta  of  electors.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  ■  mpieina 
34 
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icmit,  and  in  rach  inferior  conrU  ai  the  general  assemblj  jaaj  estaUidi. 
ue  appointed  hj  a  joiat  ballot  of  both  blanches  of  the  general  assembly,  u 
Macs  dnring  good  behttTwt. 

MiMOvni.  The  constitation  of  thii  state  was  formed  at  St.  Lonia,  in  IB! 
Live  povrr  is  rested  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  hoi 
sentatives.  Re]H-esenlalives  are  chosen  every  second  year.  Every  count 
10  al  least  one  represeniaiive ;  but  the  whole  nombet  can  never  exceed  o 
The  senators  arc  elected  for  four  years ;  tbesealsof  one  bttlf  being  vacated 

¥nr.  The  constitutional  ntunber  is  not  less  than  fourteen,  nor  more  than 
bey  are  chosen  by  districts,  and  are  apportioned  according  to  the  nnraber 
inhabitants.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected  for  ( 
the  first  Monday  in  Angiisl ;  and  he  is  ineligible  for  the  next  fonr  yeaia  af 
ralitm  of  his  lemi  of  service.  At  the  time  of  the  election  of  governor, 
governor  is  also  chosen,  who  is,  by  virttie  of  his  office,  president  of  the  se 
of  saOrage  is  granted  to  every  white  male  citizen  who  has  attained  the  af 
one  years,  and  has  resided  in  the  stale  one  year  before  an  election,  the  last 
thereof  being  in  the  coanty  or  district  in  which  he  offers  his  vole.  Jndi 
vested  in  a  supreme  conrt,  in  a  chancellor,  circoit  coitrts,  and  stidi  other  i 
aali  OS  the  general  assembly  may,  from  time  to  time,  establish.  Judges  ■ 
by  the  governor,  hj  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate ;  and  Q 
cffices  during  good  bebarior,  bnt  itot  beyond  Ibe  age  of  sixty-five  years. 

HicniaiN  The  Constitation  of  this  Sl^te  wu  formed  in  IS35.  The  legi 
is  TBiitod  in  1  Mnste  ud  hanao  of  repreionlitives  ;  ths  number  of  reprewmti 
tei*  than  forty-eight,  nor  cui  it  Bieeod  one  hundred  ;  and  the  genale  ii  lo  equi 
the  houH,  u  nearly  u  nuy  be.  The  repiMentativea  are  lo  be  chofen  amitia] 
Monday  of  Navember,  and  the  day  follawiag  ;  on  the  same  dayi,  once  in  two  ' 
Btors  are  elected.  The  State  ii  divided,  at  each  new  apportiotimont,  into  not 
nor  mors  than  ei^t  aenatorial  dirtricts.  The  legialattire  commence*  its  aenia 
Monday  of  Janaary.  The  eiscntivs  power  ia  Tealed  in  a  gaierraiT  and  lieuCei 
who  are  chosen  dueetly  by  the  people  once  in  every  two  yean.  The  (leatena; 
raesident  of  the  setiate,  Nid  in  the  absence  of  the  governor  perfonna  the  dutie 
The  judicial  power  is  teited  in  a  Bapreme  court,  and  inch  other  conrti  as  I 
may  establish.  The  judges  of  the  anpreme  court  hold  their  office  for  aeven 
ire  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  conaent  of  the  MOil 

The  right  of  suffraea  is  poaaesMd  by  all  white  male  ciliiena  over  twenty-om 
who  have  resided  in  the  atato  aii  uonths  preceding  any  election  Id  the  loimahi 
reside.    Slavery  and  invidnntaiy  aervitnde  are  fbibidden  in  the  state,  except  fo 

AiKAiiatB.  Every  fn»  white  male  nitiien  of  the  United  Sistaa,  who  shall 
chisen  of  the  Sute  for  six  monlha,  shaHbe  deemed  a  qualified  elector.  Me 
honae  of  repreaeDlstives  are  to  he  elected  tor  two  jeais.  and  of  the  aeoate  fa 
The  general  assembly  meets  every  two  yearn.    All  genenJ  elections  are  lo  be  bi 

. .  .r  i-^  ,1,^  eevenleou,  nor  more  than  thirty-three  mi 

'K  of  not  leai  than  fif    ' 


The  governor  is  lo  hold  his  office  for  four  years,  bjt  ghall  not  be  eligible  ft 
vaars  in  any  period  of  twelve  yeara,    T^'  mAu-i.t  — ™, ;.  ~...~i  i_  .  _ 
it  courts,  and  in  jualicei  of  me  peace. 


any  period  of  twelve  yeara.     The  indicia)  jower  is  veiled  m  «  saprei 
...  „j:-  :.._..„_-,... The  auprene  conrt  consists  of  three 


•embly.    Justices  of  the  peace  ars  elected  for  two 
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CHAPTER  IX— CONVENTION. 

In  the  chapter  preceding,  a  brief  account  has  been  given  of  the  progress 
of  Grorernment  among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  from  those  early 
leagues,  or  compacts,  which  being  passed  by  the  colonists,  served  to  bind 
them  together  in  the  bonds  of  a  good  degree  of  peace  and  amity,  down  to 
the  formation  of  that  constitution,  which,  now,  for  more  than  half  a  century 
has  been  the  basis  of  our  civil  and  political  prosperity.  But  in  relation  to 
this  last  great  change  in  the  general  government  of  the  country,  further 
statements  are  necessary.  There  are  certain  historical  facts,  in  relation 
to  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution,  which  every  work  of  a 
similar  character  to  the  present  should  record,  and  which  should  be  treas- 
ured up  in  the  recollection  of  every  free-born  American. 

Not  a  few  of  the  men  who  composed  this  august  assembly  had  borne 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  which  achieved  our  in- 
dependence. They  had  perilled  life  and  fortune,  in  the  great  cause  of 
freedom,  and  although  that  object  had  been  won,  they  perceived  that  some- 
thing further  was  necessary,  or  the  toils  and  hardships,  the  sacrifice  of  life 
and  fortune,  during  a  seven  years'  war  had  all  been  in  vain.  The  enemies 
of  the  revolution  had  predicted  that  a  separation  from  the  mother  country 
would  be  followed  by  anarchy  and  confusion.  It  was  confidently  affirmed, 
that  the  Americans  would  be  found  incapable  of  self-government.  So,  for  a 
time,  it  indeed  seemed  likely  to  prove.  The  confederation,  it  was  apparent, 
^as  inadeauate  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  It  embraced  provisions  which 
rendered  tne  administration  of  government  under  it  nearly  impossible ;  and 
yet  no  amendments  might  be  made  to  it,  without  the  assent  of  every  state  in 
the  Union.  Experience  had  shown  that  no  relief  could  be  expected  from 
this  quarter. 

The  first  measure  which  led  to  the  Convention  of  1787,  was  adopted  by 
Virginia,  in  a  proposition  of  her  Legislature  in  January,  1786,  for  a  conven- 
tion of  delegates  to  regulate  our  foreign  commerce.  In  a  letter  to  General 
Washington  in  March,  1786,  Mr.  Jay  observed,  **  Experience  has  pointed 
OIK  errors  in  our  national  government,  which  call  for  correction,  and  which 
threaten  to  blast  the  fruit  we  expected  from  our  tree  of  liberty.  The  con- 
tention proposed  by  Virgina,  may  do  some  good,  and  would,  perhaps,  do 
iDore,  if  it  comprehended  more  objects.  An  opinion  begins  to  prevail,  that 
a  general  convention  for  revising  the  articles  of  confederation,  would  be  ex- 
pedient. Whether  the  people  are  yet  ripe  for  such  a  measure,  or  whether 
the  system  proposed  to  be  obtained  by  it,  is  only  to  be  expected  from  calamity 
^nd  commotion,  is  difficult  to  ascertain." 

In  a  second  letter  to  the  same  person  in  June,  his  views  and  feelings 
are  thus  expressed  :  "Our  affairs  seem  to  lead  to  some  crisis,  some  revo- 
lution, something  that.  I  cannot  foresee  or  conjecture.  I  am  uneasy  and 
apprehensive,  more  so  than  during  the  war.  Then  we  had  a  fixed  object, 
and  though  the  means  and  time  of  obtaining  it,  were  often  problematical, 
yft  I  did  firmly  believe,  that  justice  was  with  us.  The  case  is  now  alter- 
^-    We  are  going  and  doing  wrong,  and,  therefore,  I  look  forward  to 
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'  of  it,  five  against  it,  and  one  divided;  and  the  motiot 
]  division  on  a  Hubject  of  such  importance,  Bccompani 
nih  on  both  sides,  seemed  to  present  an  iasurmountable  i 
fedinga  of  the  Convention,  withoat  some  compromise, 
■lea  C.  Pincknejr,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  for  the 
niltee  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  both  bi 
lure.  This  motion  prevailed,  though  not  without  oppi 
nembers  were  in  £ivor  of  appointing  a.  committee,  thouj 
UtioQ  of  a  favorable  result.  Mr.  Martin,  of  Maryla 
state  muat  have  an  equal  vote,  or  the  basiness  of  the 

r.  Sherman  said,  we  have  got  to  a  point,  that  we  c 
or  the  other ;  a  committee  is  neceesary  to  set  us  ri; 
red,  that  the  world  expected  something  from  them- 
ire  mast  have  war  and  confusion — the  old  confederal 
id.  Let  us  see  if  concessions  cannot  be  made — ai 
ately  necessary,  and  defects  may  be  amended  by  s 

lus  the  Convention  was  at  a  stand.  Hopes  were  in 
insnimiiy  of  views  mig^ht  on  some  basis  prevail,  but 
DCe  of  the  debate,  in  the  then  existing  state  of  the  C 
rent,  was  engendering  no  good.  About  this  time,  the  ve 
and  addressed  the  President : 

Vr.  Prendent — The  small  progress  we  have  made  i 
a'  close  attendance  and  continual  reasonings  with 
ent  sentiments  on  almost  every  question,  several  of  th 
my  noes  as  ajrM,  is,  methinks,  a  melancholy  proof  ol 
e  human  understanding.  We  indeed  seem  to  feel  c 
ritdom,  since  we  have  been  running  all  about  in  ai 
erne  back  to  ancient  history  for  models  of  govern 
iKe  different  forms  of  those  republics  which,  havinj 
id  with  the  seeds  of  their  own  dissolution,  now  no  1 
lave  viewed  modem  states  all  round  Europe,  but  & 
ilutions  suitable  to  our  circumstances.  In  l}aa  i 
ably,  groping,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark,  to  find  pol 
e  able  to  distinguish  it  when  presented  to  us,  how 
hat  we  have  not  hitherto  onc«  thought  of  humbly 
er  of  Lights  to  illuminate  our  understandings?  In 
»)ntest  with  Britain,  when  we  were  sensible  of  dang 
ers  in  this  room  for  the  divine  protection  ?  Our  p 
1 ; — and  they  were  graciously  answered.  All  ol 
ged  in  the  struggle,  must  have  observed  frequent 
intending  providence  in  our  favor.  To  that  kind 
this  happy  opportunity  of  consulting  in  peace,  on  the 
ig  our  future  national  felicity.  And  nave  we  no< 
:rfal  friend? — or  do  we  imagine  we  no  longer  need 
ve  lived,  sir,  a  long  time ;  and  the  longer  I  live,  the  i 
3  I  see  of  this  truth — that  Ood  governs  in  the  affair 
sparrow  cannot  &11  to  the  ground  without  his  notic 
an  empire  can  rise  withoat  his  aid?  We  have  bee 
ncfed  writings,  that '  except  the  Lord  build  the  hou 
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,  build  it.'  I  firmly  believe  this ;  and  I  also  beileve,  tb 
urring'  aid,  we  shall  lucceed  in  this  political  building 
builders  of  Babel :  we  shall  be  divided  by  our  little  pa 
our  projects  will  be  confouDiJed,  and  we  ourselves  sha 
cb  and  a  by-word  down  to  future  ages.  And  what 
may  hereafter,  from  tbia  UDfortunate  instance,  deapaij 
fovemment  by  human  wisdom,  and  leave  it  to  chance 

refore  be^  leave  to  move,  thai  henceforth  prayers,  imp 
J  of  heaven,  and  its  blessings  on  our  deliberations,  b 
mhly  every  morning,  before  we  proceed  to  business; 
nore  of  the  clergy  of  this  city  be  requested  to  officia 

ras  a  well  timed  suggestion,  and  coming  as  it  did  froi 
lan  as  Dr.  Franklin,  was  responded  to  bv  the  Convent 

I  that  the  blessing  and  gfuidance  of  the  Ooa  of  nations  hai 
jfore. 

(sed  with  the  necessity  of  comproi 
e  by  ballot,  consisting  of  one  from  ( 
days.  On  re-asseml^ing;,  it  was  fou 
t  report  was  presented  irom  the  con 
'ention  proceeded  with  a  good  degre 
until  at  length  a  constitution  was  a 
who  attended  the  Convention,  tbirtj 
emaining  sixteen,  several  who  wen 
ticular  busiDess,  to  leave  the  Couvt 

onvention  recommended  that  the  co 
inventions,  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
DOal  majority,  congress  should  take 
,  and  fix  the  time  for  commencing  pi 
first  session  of  the  first  congress,  tne  i 
thirds  concurring,  recommended  to  t! 
ints  to  the  constitution,  comprising  ch 
DR  of  the  states  which  we  have  all 

Ten  of  these  amendments  wem  a 
'esofthestates,  and  became  a  part  of  t 
er  amendments  were  added. 

10th  of  January,  1791,  Yermont.  th. 
n,  and  gave  its  assent  to  the  constilut 
been  adopted,  assented  to  and  ratified 
;  Republic  twenty-six  states,  which  it 

II  continue  unbroken  so  long  as  timi 

Wilkin's  Civil  Hittoty.  f  MsoifieU's  Polukal  Qnnunt 
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mats  and  dried  grass.  Many  tribes  erect  long  poles,  in  a  circular  form  at 
the  bottom,  and  resting  against  each  other  at  the  top,  which  they  cover 
with  skins ;  others  have  oblong  lodges,  consisting  of  a  wooden  frame, 
covered  with  grass  mats  and  earth.  The  light  is  admitted  by  a  snoall 
door,  and  by  an  aperture  in  the  top,  which  serves  also  for  the  escape  of 
the  smoke.  The  fire  is  in  the  middle  of  the  lodge,  and  the  family  sit 
round  it  on  the  bare  ground ;  but  they  spread  a  skin  for  a  stranger.  They 
readily  kindle  a  fire,  by  rapidly  turning  one  piece  of  smooth  wood  upon 
another ;  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Europeans,  they  are  now  generally  provided 
with  flint  and  steel. 

Their  scanty  and  simple  furniture  and  culinary  utensils  are  suited  to 
their  humble  dwellings  and  homely  manner  of  lite.  A  kettle,  a  wooden 
bowl,  a  couple  of  wooden  or  horn  spoons,  a  few  skins  for  beds  and  covers, 
and  a  bufialo's  stomach  for  carrying  water,  are  the  chief  articles  of  domes- 
tic accommodation.  Formerly  they  used  earthen  pots ;  but  these  are  now 
generally  superseded  by  metallic  pots  and  kettles,  purchased  from  the 
white  traders. 

Many  of  the  tribes  are  strangers  to  bread  and  salt.  Besides  fruits  and 
roots,  they  feed  on  the  flesh  of  the  animals  they  kill,  boiled  or  roasted.  In 
travelling,  pevmrnean  is  their  favorite  food.  It  consists  of  flesh  cut  into 
thin  slices,  dried  in  the  sun  or  over  a  slow  fire,  beat  to  a  coarse  powder 
between  two  stones,  mixed  with  grease,  and  then  carefully  packed  up.  In 
difiereot  nations  it  is  known  by  diflerent  names.    * 

Among  the  tribes  who  practise  cultivation,  maize  is  sometimes  roasted 
in  the  ashes,  and  sometimes  bruised  and  boiled,  and  is  then  called  hominy. 
They  also  boil  and  eat  wild  rice,  which  grows  in  considerable  quantities 
in  some  parts  of  the  country.  They  have  no  fixed  time  for  meals,  but  eat 
when  they  are  hungry.  They  present  food  to  a  stranger,  at  what  time 
soever  he  enters  their  dwelling. 

Polygamy  is  very  common  among  them  ;  and  the  husband  occasionally 
finds  It  necessary  to  administer  a  little  wholesome  castigation  to  his  more 
oaarrelsome  or  refractory  squaws.  But  many  are  satisfied  with  one  wife. 
The  care  of  the  tent,  and  the  whole  drudgery  of  the  family,  devolve  on  the 
women.  They  gather  fuel,  cook  the  provisions,  and  repair  every  article 
of  dress ;  cultivate  the  ground,  where  any  is  cultivated ;  carry  the  baggage 
on  a  journey ;  and  pitch  the  tent  when  they  halt.  In  these  and  similar 
emplojrments,  their  lordly  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers  think  it  degrad- 
ing to  assist  them,  and  unworthy  of  warriors  to  engage  in  such  employ- 
ments. 

The  Indians  never  chastise  their  children,  especially  the  boys ;  thinking 
that  it  would  damp  their  spirits,  check  their  lov£  of  independence,  and  cool 
their  martial  ardc^which  they  wish  above  all  things  to  encourage.  '  Rea- 
son,' say  theyy^ifit  guide  our  children,  when  they  come  to  the  use  of  it ; 
and  before  thaMae!V  laiijts  cannot  be  very  great.'  They  avoid  compulsory 
measures,  and  allow  theiwys  to  act  with  uncontrolled  freedom;  but  en- 
deavor by  example,  instruction,  and  advice,  to  train  them  to  diligence  and 
skill  in  hunting  ;  to  animate  tjiem  with  patience,  courage,  and  fortitude  in 
war;  and  to  inspire  them  with-contempt  of  danger,  pain  and  death, — quali- 
ties of  the  highest  order  in  the  estimation  of  an  Indian. 

By  gentleness  and  persuasion  they  endeavor  to  imbue  the  minds  of  their 
children  with  virtuous  sentiments,  according  to  their  notions  of  virtue. 
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and  of  all  other  creatiu)0s.  They  believe  themselves  entirely  dependent  on 
him,  thank  him  for  present  enjoyments,  and  pray  to  him  for  the  good 
things  they  desire  to  obtain.  Thev  consider  him  the  author  of  all  good : 
and  believe  he  will  reward  or  punish  them  according  to  their  deeds. 

They  believe  in  inferior  spirits,  also,  both  eood  and  bad,  whom  they  consi- 
der tutelary  spirits.  The  Indians'  are  careful  observers  of  dreams,  and  think 
themselves  deserted  by  the  Master  of  life,  till  they  receive  a  revelation  in 
a  dream ;  that  is,  till  they  dream  of  some  object,  as. a  bufialo,  or  heavier,  or 
something  else,  which  tney  think  is  an  intimation  that  the  Great  Spirit 
has  given  tbem  that  object  as  a  charm,  or  medicine.  Then  they  are  full 
of  courage,  and  proud  of  their  powerful  ally.  To  propitiate  the  medi- 
cine, every  exertion  is  made,  and  every  personal  consideration  sacrificed. 
'  I  was  lately  the  proprietor  of  seventeen  horses,'  said  a  Mandan ;  '  but  I 
have  offered  them  all  to  my  medicine,  and  am  now  poor.'  He  had  turned 
all  these  horses,  which  constituted  the  whole  of  his  wealth,  loose  into  the 
plain,  committed  them  to  his  medicine,  and  abandoned  them  forever.  But, 
although  they  oflfer  oblations  to  the  medicines,  they  positively  deny  that 
they  pay  them  any  adoration,  and  affirm  that  they  only  worship  the  Great 
Spirit  through  them. 

They  have  no  regular  periodical  times  either  of  private  or  public  reli- 
gious worship.  They  have  neither  temples,  altars,  stated  ministers  of 
religion,  nor  regular  sacrifices ;  for  the  jugglers  are  connected  rather  with 
the  medical  art  than  with  religious  services.  The  Indians  in  general,  like 
other  ignorant  people,  are  believers  in  witchcraft,  and  think  many  of  their 
diseases  proceed  from  the  arts  of  sorcerers.  These  arts  the  jugglers  pre- 
tend to  counteract,  as  well  as  to  cure  natural  diseases.  They  also  pretend 
to  predict  the  weather  and  to  make  rain ;  and  much  confidence  is  placed 
in  their  prognostications  and  their  power. 

The  devotional  exercises  of  the  Indians  consist  in  singing,  dancing,  and 
performing  various  mystical  ceremonies,  which  they  believe  efficacious  in 
healing  the  sick,  frustrating  the  designs  of  their  enemies,  and  securing 
their  own  success.  They  often  ofier  up  to  the  Great  Spirit  a  part  of  the 
game  first  taken  in  a  hunting  expedition,  a  part  of  the  first  produce  of  their 
fields,  and  a  part  of  their  food.  At  a  feast,  they  first  throw  some  of  the 
broth,  and  then  of  the  meat,  into  the  fire.  In  smoking,  they  generally 
leslipjp  their  reverence  for  the  Master  of  life,  by  directing  the  first  puff 
upwards,  and  the  second  downwards,  or  the  first  to  the  rising,  and  the 
second  to  the  setting  sun ;  at  other  times,  they  turn  the  pipe  to  every  point 
of  the  compass. 

They  firmly  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  a  state  of  future 
retribution ;  but  their  conceptions  on  these  subjects  are  modified  and  tinged 
by  their  occupations  in  life,  and  by  their  notions  of  good  and  evil.  They 
suppose  the  spirit  retains  the  same  inclinations  as  when  in  the  body,  and 
rejoices  in  its  old  pursuits.  At  times,  an  Indian  warrior,  when  about  to 
lull  and  scalp  a  prostrate  enemy,  addresses  him  in  such  terms  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

'Uy  name  is  Cashegra:  I  am  a  famous  warrior,  and  am  going  to  kill 
you.  When  you  reach  the  land  of  spirits,  you  will  see  the  ghost  of  my 
father ;  tell  him  it  was  Cashegra  sent  you  there.'  The  uplifted  tomahawk 
thendescends  upon  his  victim. 

The  Mandans  expect,  when  they  die,  to  return  to  the  original  subtj^rra- 
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which  are  supposed  to  be  malignant  beings  in  human  shape)  about  eighteen 
inches  high,  with  remalkably  large  heads.  They  are  provided  with  sharp 
arrows,  in  the  use  of  which  they  are  very  expert;  and  they  are  always  on 
the  watch  to  kill  those  who  approach  the  mountain  of  their  residence. 
The  tradition  is,  that  many  persons  have  fallen  victims  to  their  malevolence ; 
and  such  is  the  terror  of  them  among  the  neighboring  nations,  that  on  no 
consideration  will  they  approach  the  mound. 

Among  the  Indians,  society  is  in  the  loosest  state  in  which  it  can  possi- 
bly exist.  They  have  no  regular  magistrates,  no  laws,  no  tribunak,  to 
protect  the  weak  or  punish  the  guilty.  Every  man  must  assert  his  own 
rights,  and  avenge  his  own  wrongs.  He  is  neither  restrained  nor  protect- 
ed  by  any  thing  but  a  sense  of  shame  and  the  approbation  or  disapproba- 
tion of  his  tribe.  He  acknowledges  no  master,  and  submits  to  no  superior 
authority ;  so  that  an  Indian  community  seems  like  a  mound  of  sand  cm 
the  sea-shore,  which  one  gale  has  accumulated,  and  which  the  next  may 
disperse. 

But,  amidst  thi»  apparent  disunion,  the  Indian  is  strongly  attached  to 
his  nation.  He  is  jealous  of  its  honor,  proud  of  its  success,  and  zealous 
for  its  welfare.  Guided  by  a  few  traditionary  notions,  and  by  the  opinion 
aod  example  of  those  around  him,  he  is  ready  to  exert  all  his  energies,  and 
sacrifice  even  life  itself  for  his  country.  Here  sentiment  and  habit  do 
more  than  wise  laws  can  elsewhere  accomplish. 

Where  all  are  equally  poor,  the  distinctions  founded  on  wealth  cannot 
exist ;  and  among  a  people  where'  experience  is  the  only  source  of  know- 
edge,  the  aged  men  are  naturally  the  sages  of  the  nation.  Surrounded  by 
enemies,  and  exposed  to  continual  peril,  the  strongest,  boldest,  and  most 
successful  warrior  is  highly  respected ;  and  the  influence  gained  in  youth 
bv  courage  and  enterprise  is  often  retained  in  old  age  by  wisdom  and 
eloquence.  In  many  of  the  tribes,  the  chiefs  have  a  sort  of  hereditary 
rank ;  but,  in  order  to  maintain  it,  they  must  conciliate  the  good  will  of 
the  most  influential  persons  of  the  community.  They  have  nothing  like 
moDarchical  revenues,  pomp,  or  authority,  but  maintain  their  distinction  by 
bravery,  good  conduct  and  generosity. 

The  most  important  concerns  of  the  tribe  are  discussed  in  a  council 
composed  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  in  which  the  principal  chief  presides. 
Every  member  delivers  his  opinion  with  freedom,  and  is  heard  with  atten- 
tion. Their  proceedings  are  considered  sacred,  and  are  kept  a  profound 
secret,  unless  it  be  thought  the  public  good  requires  a  disclosure.  In  that 
case  the  decision,  with  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  published  by 
a  member  of  the  council,  who  recommends  a  compliance  with  it.  In  the 
stillness  of  the  morning  or  evening,  this  herald  marches  through  the  village, 
solemnly  communicating  the  information,  and  giving  suitable  exhortations. 
He  also  instructs  the  young  men  and  children  how  to  behave,  in  order  to 
gain  the  esteem  of  good  men,  and  the  approbation  of  the  Good  Spirit. 

The  authority  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors  is  hortatory  rather  than  coercive. 
They  have  innuence  to  persuade,  but  not  power  to  compel.  They  are 
rather  respected  as  parents  and  friends,  than  feared  and  obeyed  as  superi- 
ors. The  chief  is  merely  the  most  confidential  person  among  the  warriors ; 
neither  installed  with  any  ceremony,  nor  distinguished  by  any  badge.  He 
nmy-  recommend,  or  advise,  or  influence  ;  but  he  has  no  power  to  enforce 
his  commands,  or  to  punish  disobedience.  In  many  of  the  tribes  he  gradu* 
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n  twenty  to  forty  yards,  and  bid  him  run  and  lay  ho 
s  of  hb  course  stand  men  and  women  with  axes,  atic 
3  weapons,  ready  to  strike  him  as  be  passes.  If 
nrsrd,with  agility,  he  may  perhaps  reach  the  poBt  v 
)ke,  and  is  then  safe,  till  a,  general  council  of  the  ' 
fate ;  but  if  he  fsl^  he  is  probably  despatched. 
f  the  prisoner  be  rejected  by  the  family  to  which  I 
a  put  10  death  with  every  circumstance  of  cruelty  ; 
I  fodiiude  of  the  suflerer  are  aa  remarlcable  as  t 
rderers.  Tbe  victim,  fastened  to  a  stake,  sioga  his 
tormentors,  bears  with  unshrinking  firmness  the  moi 
1  eipites  without  a  groan.  He  triumphs  in  his  fortii 
etsonal  virtue,  but  chiefly  as  a  national  characteristic 
cause  of  this  patient  endurance  of  the  most  excruc. 
'  nervous  insensibility,  any  constitutional  apathy,  an 
Lhe  Indian,  but  in  the  sentiments  which  he  has  imbi 
which  he  has  been  mined.  He  has  been  taught 
aider  courage  and  fortitude  as  the  glory  of  man ;  U. 
I  pain  without  a  murmur,  and  with  an  unsubdued  hi 
ures  H.nd  death  ;  and,  in  his  last  moments,  he  provei 
ication  which  he  has  received.  In  these  tragical  : 
ays  take  an  aolive  part;  and  their  inhumanity,  like 
n,  springs  from  education. 

^'revious  to  their  intercourse  with  Europeans,  the  aj 
re  bows  aqd  arrows,  spears,  tomahkwks,  scalping  kni 
et  of  them,  however,  are  now  provided  with  fire  amu 
procure  them,  their  quantity  is  continually  iocreaMn 
se  original  weapons  is  far  from  being  entirely  supers 
\\  limes,  the  bow  is  formed  of  pieces  of  hom  neatl] 
re  commonly  made  of  wood.  Formerly,  the  arrow 
I  or  bone,  but  now  generally  with  iron  :  toe  spear  is  ] 
nner.  The  tomahawk  is  a  hatchet  or  war  axe.  Tl 
d  to  cut  and  tear  oS*  the  scalp,  or  integuments  of  lb 
ill  with  the  hair,  of  their  fallen  enemies,  which  the 
pbies  of  their  victory,  with  as  much  exultation  aa  an 
led  in  showing  the  arms  of  their  vanquished  foes, 
r  club  is  globular,  and  at  times  hollow,  inclosing  piec 
ke  a  gingling  noise  when  a  stroke  is  given, 
de  of  a  knife,  or  some  other  sharp  instrument,  is  D 
it  at  right  an^es.  The  tribes  who  dwell  in 
est  have  no  bucklers,  but  shelter  themselves  behind 
!r,  who  hve  in  an  open  country,  as  on  the  banks  of 
:klers  or  shields  of  a  circular  form,  about  two  feet 
ler,  and  composed  of  three  or  four  folds  of  buflklo's 
>  and  hardened.  These  shields  are  proof  again: 
UQst  ball. 

Id  all  their  acts  of  devotion,  and  on  all  occasions  whi 
10  be  won  or  their  friendship  secured,  smoking  is  re( 
le  token  of  sincerity. 

rhe  pipe  or  calumet,  as  some  have  called  it,  is  the  s 
:  pledge  of  friendship.     Among  the  rude  dwellers  of 
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tribes  of  the  north-west,  and  may,  therefore,  be  considered  good  authority. 
He  writes  expressly  for  this  work. 

*  There  are  few  topics  on  which  so  much  has  been  written,  and  to  so 
little  purpose,  as  the  character,  manners,  h»bits  and  origin  of  the  aborigi- 
nes of  North  America.  Novelists,  poets,  travellers  and  philosophers  have 
all  failed  to  conve^'  «n  adequate  idea  of  them.  This  arises,  in  our  opin- 
ion, in  a  g^eat  measure,  from  the  modern  propensity  to  generalization. 
A  writer  who  has  been  present  at  an  Indian  council,  has  seen  the  Tumcha- 
lant  demeanor  of  the  chiefs,  and  has  heard  the  tropes  and  metaphors  with 
which  they  garnish  their  discourse,  gravely  states  that  the  self-possession 
of  all  Indians  can  never  be  disturbed  by  any  circumstances,  and  that  the 
refinements  of  poetry  and  oratory  are  as  familiar  in  their  mouths  as  house- 
hold words.  Another,  who  sees  the  women  performing  the  hard  labor  of 
their  families,  while  the  men  stand  idly  by,  pronounces  that  squaws  are 
regarded  as  slaves.  Now  our  experience  assures  us  that  the  premises,  on 
which  such  general  conclusions  are  based,  are  almost  always  fallacious. 

'  Little  need  be  said  concerning  the  origin  of  the  American  natives. 
The  most  probable  conclusion  is,  that  they  immigrated  into  the  new  conti- 
nent via  Behring's  strait ;  but  whether  they  came  by  that  route,  or  crossed 
the  Atlantic  from  Wales,  or  the  Paci/ic,  from  Japan,  certain  it  is  that  their 
physical  peculiarities  plainly  distinguish  them  from  all  the  races  of  the  old 
world.  We  judge  it  safe  to  entertain  an  opinion  once  expressed  in  our 
presence  by  an  old  Indian.  *  Why  must  we  have  descended  from  your 
fathers  ?'  said  he.  *  Is  it  not  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  God  created  the 
Indian  where  he  now  is,  as  that  he  made  the  white  man  in  the  garden 
you  have  been  talking  about  Y  This  idea,  if  not  sanctioned  bv  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation  is,  at  le^t,  not  contradicted  by  it.  We  count  the 
resemblances,  which  exist  between  the  customs  and  traditions  of  certain 
tribes  in  both  continents,  as  of  very  little  importance.  People  livint;  in 
different  countries  by  similar  pursuits,  most  necessarily  fall  into  similar 
observances.  Every  tribe  that  lives  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  or  the 
ocean,  must  have  witnessed  a  hiffh  tide  or  an  overflow,  and  hence  the 
almost  universal  tradition  of  a  deluge.  In  our  opinion,  no  importance 
ought  to  be  attached  to  the  accounts  of  Indians  of  their  own  origin.  Some 
septs,  like  the  Pawnees  and  Choctaws,  say  they  sprang  from  the  earth 
the  Incas  descended  from  the  sun,  the  Osages  are  contented  with  such 
progenitors  as  a  snail  and  a  beaver. 

*  The  idea  that  the  present  race  of  aborigines  dispossessed  a  race  more 
advanced  in  civilization  and  less  warlike  tnan  themselves,  seems  to  us  to 
rest  on  no  real  foundation.  The  articles  found  vnth  skeletons  exhumed 
from  barrows,  are  still  in  use  among  the  more  remote  tribes.  Indians  still, 
occamonally,  construct  rude  fortifications.  The  pottery,  on  which  antiqua- 
rians rely  as  illustrative  of  this  favorite  theory,  is  made  and  used  to  this 
day  by  the  remote  Dahcotahs  and  Assinneboins.  If  the  field  works  found 
in  di&rent  parts  of  the  country  be  adduced  as  proofs  of  the  civilization  of 
the  supposed  former  race,  we  answer  that  they  do  not  betoken  the  tenth 
part  of  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  construction  of  a  birch  canoe. 

*The  aborigines  of  America  have  generally  been  esteemed  to  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  races,  viz.  the  Esquimaux  and  the  red  Indians.  We 
doubt  that  the  races  are  distinct.  The  Esquimaux  are,  indeed,  milder  in 
character^  and  less  perfect  in  physical  conformation  than  their  southern 
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Dahc#tah  as  a  well-made  white  man.  They  are  not  muscular,  nor  are 
they  so  agile  as  whites  commonly  are ;  but  in  recompense,  their  powers  of 
endurance  are  very  great.  They  seem  utterly  insensible  of  fatigue*  and 
patient  of  hunger,  pain,  and  all  other  hardships. 

*  Neither  these,  nor  any  other  Indians  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  are 
atali«remarkable  for  gravity  in  their  social  intercourse.  They  are  more 
taciturn,  indeed,  than  the  whites ;  but  this  is  the  result  rather  of  circum- 
stance  than  of  education.  Spending  much  time  alone,  they  acquire  a  habit 
of  silence ;  having  fewer  ideas  than  civilized  men,  they  have  fewer  in- 
ducements to  discourse.  The  conversation  that  does  take  place  among 
them,  however,  is  by  no  means  characterized  by  reserve  or  by  the  absence 
of  hilarity.  In  councils  and  on  solemn  occasions,  it  is  judged  decorous  and 
proper  to  give  no  indication  of  feeling,  and  hence  an  apathetic  gravity  has 
long  been  thought  a  distinguishing  attribute  of  the  Indian  character.  Even 
were  the  assumption  just,  the  aborigines  would  be  no  more  remarkable 
in  this  respect  than  most  modern  Asiatic  nations. 

'  The  character  of  Indians  in  general  seems  to  have  been  viewed  by 
most  writers  through  a  false  medium,  and  their  qualities  have  been  inferred 
from  the  nature  of  their  intercourse  with  white  men.  This  is  a  false  stand- 
ard ;  to  know  them,  one  should  live  long  among  them  and  watch  their  social 
relations.  Thus  seen,  they  appear  to  much  greater  advantage  than  when 
hanging  upon  the  frontiers  doing  or  suflfering  wrong,  and  debasing  them- 
selves by  theft,  beggary  and  intemperance. 

*It  will  not  be  denied  by  any  who  know  them,  that  those  Indians  who 
have  not  been  corrupted  by  the  whites  are  sincerely  pious.  They  univer- 
sally believe  in  one  all-wise,  benevolent  and  powerful  God,  to  whom,  how* 
ever,  they  never  pray ;  for,  they  say,  he  knows  better  what  is  good  for 
them  than  they  do  themselves.  Nothing  shocks  them  more  than  to  hear 
his  name  mentioned  with  irreverence  by  the  whites.  They  also  believe 
in  an  evil  principle,  whom  they  pray  to  do  them  no  harm.  They  people  all 
animated  nature  with  inferior  spirits,  and  to  these  they  offer  prayers  and 
sacrifices.  Their  superstitions  are  numberless.  They  believe  in  a  future 
state,  and  the  world  of  spirits  is,  in  their  opinion,  a  fine  hunting-ground, 
where  the  vexations  and  sufiferings  of  this  life  will  be  unknown.  Each 
man  has  what  he  calls  his  medicine ;  that  is,  he  thinks  fit  to  consider  his 
fate  and  fortunes  dependent  on  some  animal,  and  that  animal  he  will 
neither  kill,  eat,  or  treat  with  disrespect.  In  short,  they  have  an  infinite 
variety  of  such  observances,  and  there  is  little  uniformity  in  the  beLef 
of  individuals. 

'  Their  priests  are  mere  jugglers,  who  practise  various  mummeries,  and 
are  abo,  as  is  common  among  savages,  physicians  and  surgeons,  and,  in- 
deed, they  mix  medicine  and  religion  together.  A  cure  is  efifected  by 
songs  and  superstitious  rites  as  well  as  by  the  use  of  simples.  The  jug- 
gler's voice  and  rattle  are  seldom  still  near  the  couch  of  a  sick  man.  We 
are  yet  to  learn  that  these  quacks  are  much  respected  in  their  sacerdotal 
character,  or  that  any  great  importance  is  attached  to  their  ceremonies 
hy  the  majority  of  the  laity.  One  merit  they  have,  and  that  is  their  skill 
in  rough  surgery.  We  have  seen  them  effect  astonishing  cures.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  mention  one,  by  way  of  example.  A  hunter  was  grappled 
by  a  bear,  that  he  had  wounded,  and  dreadfully  lacerated.  His  arm  was 
mken  in  several  places,  and  all  who  saw  it  thought  he  must  die  or  tab* 
36 
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K  setdom  finds  its  due  puniBbmeot,  Mine  marderen  out  of  Wn 
bem  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace.  An  IndiiiD  rarely  goes  much 
is  wav  for  rerenge.  Time  and  opportunity  being  ministered,  an 
■1  will  wiealc  a  long-smothered  resentment,  and  so,  we  presume, 
ly  other  man,  if  freed  from  the  restraints  of  law.  We  take  it  upon 
!  that  murders  are  not  so  TrequeDt  among  them  as  with  ourselres, 

these,  OS  well  as  all  minor  injuries,  are  not  so  often  or  bo  fearfully 

by  Indians  as  by  white  men.  As  it  regards  wrongs  committed 
ies  of  the  tribe,  the  case  is  difierent.  These,  the  savage  is  taught, 
I  duty  to  requite  upon  any  member  of  the  hostile  nation.  Such 
ce  it  is  his  glory  to  take,  and  it  is  one  of  the  iirst  requisitions  of 
J  code. 

courage  of  Indians  is  not  to  be  measured  by  our  standard.  In  a 
n,  the  loss  of  an  individual  is  severely  fell.     It  aublracis  largely 

strength  of  the  band  and  the  happiness  of  bis  family.  Discretion, 
!,  is  considered  the  better  put  of  valor.  The  war  chief  who  con- 
e  enemy  does  well ;  but  he  who  conquers  without  loss  to  himself 
nitely  better.     It  is  thought  honoraUe  to  avoid  risk  as  much  as 

and  the  decision  of  quarrels  by  single  combat  is  called  folly  and 
,  But  when  they  have  resolved  on  battle,  no  people  strive  more 
'.  Our  history  bears  witness  of  the  furious  energy  of  their  valor, 
eas  of  moral  courage  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  by  all  who 
n  savages.  They  think  it  weak  and  cowardly  to  yield  to  grief  or 
misfortune  and  pain  they  scorn,  and  death  they  endure  not  only 
a  murmur,  but  with  cheerfulness.  Suicide  under  any  circumstances 
nd  as  the  strongest  evidence  of  lack  of  courage. 
le  cruelly  of  Indians  to  oonquered  enemies,  this  only  can  be  said, 
.  the  vice  of  all  barbarians,  that  they  know  not  what  they  do,  that 
f  exercised  on  their  avowed  foes,  and  that  it  is  almost  always  per- 

in  the  heat  of  blood.  Captives,  once  spared,  fare  no  worse  than 
iquerors.  The  sense  of  honor  among  Indians  is,  in  some  respects, 
mg ;  in  others,  not  so.  It  will  not  prevent  an  individual  from  false- 
at^ery,  promise-breaking,  flattery,  beggary  and  a  multitude  of  olher 
It  will  deler  him  from  labor,  which  be  considers  the  exclusive 

of  women,  it  forbids  him  to  shun  death,  it  commands  him  to  re* 
lisgraceful  blow  with  a  stab,  it  forbids  him  to  boast  of  deeds  he 
hieved,  it  commands  bim  to  sacriiice  himself  for  the  good  of  his 
ts  scope  is  not  very  extensive ;  but  where  it  operates,  it  operates 

ly-  . 

eirdomcslte  relations,  they  are  essentially,  but  not  ostensibly  kind. 

ovide  for  their  families,  they  love  their  wives  and  children  ;  but 

it  womanish  to  manifest  the  affections,  they  are  not  fond  husbands 
■i.  Tatunkah  Nazhee,  the  best  hunter  of  the  Dahcoiahs,  lost  his 
I  five  children  by  the  hands  of  the  Chippeways.  The  only  sign 
he  displayed  was  painting  his  face  black.  Yel  he  abandoned  his 
:upa>ioas,  and  pursued  the  enemy  till  he  had  taken  life  for  life. 
'  said  he,  "  is  the  best  way  of  mourning  for  the  dead."  ^ 
m  hospitality  and  charity  have  no  limit.     No  stranger  enters  their 

whom  they  do  not  give  meat :  no  person  goes  to  them  in  need 
ley  do  not  relieve  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  and  often  to  their 
They  will  not  look  upon  an  execution,  they  will  not 
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contact  with  oihei  tribes,  ss  warlike,  snd  more  barbaions  ihan  his  own 
id  ranch  iniseiy  and  bloodshed  has  already  been  the  consequence. 
'  HoieoTer,  it  is  proposed,  by  casting  the  lot  of  sereral  distinct  tribei 
^ther,  to  amalgamate  them,  and  thereby  preseire  them  from  decay.  I 
e  experience  of  past  times  is  to  be  trusted,  this  measure  is  much  mon 
:ely  to  produce  division  than  to  prevent  it.  Who  ever  saw  two  Indiai 
bes  amalgamate,  unless  when  one,  reduced  to  a  mere  handful,  sough 
s  protection  of  the  other?  Thus  the  remnant  of  the  Saquea  sought  pro 
:iion  of  the  Poles,  the  Stockbridge  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations.  On  tfai 
ler  hand,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  Dahcotah  and  Algonquin  races 
rerally  derived  from  two  Sfreat  roots,  but  now  divided  into  an  ahnoa 
inite  number  of  petty  hordes.    If  people,  thus  connected  by  the  bond 

common  origin  and  language,  have  so  divided,  what  is  to  be  expecte< 
m  others,  who  have  no  basis- of  union,  and  who,  in  some  instances,  en 
tain  hostile  feelings  toward  each  other?  We  hope  the  beat;  but  to  a 
i  future  prospect  of  the  expatriated  tribes  appears  overshadowed  will 
luds  and  darkness. 

'  Beside  the  two  great  divisions  already  noticed,  there  are  many  othe 
ties,  of  whose  origin  and  languages  little  is  known,  save  that  they  ai< 
loUy  distinct  from  each  other.  Such  are  the  natives  of  the  Colurabii 
er,  for  an  account  of  whom-  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  travels  oi 
wis  and  Clarke,  and  of  Roos  Coxe.  M'Kenzie  and  Franklin  tell  all  tha 
known  of  the  Dog-rib  and  Coppermine  Indians,  two  feeble  and  misera 
'  tribes  which  inhabit  the  frozen  regions  north  of  the  Great  Slave  lake 
le  Flat-heads,  who  live  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Columbia,  muste: 
e  hundred  determined  warriors,  and  derive  their  name  from  their  custOD 

compressing  the  head,  in  infancy,  into  a  hideonaly  unseemly  shape ;  t 
ictice  common  to  most  of  the  tribes  of  Oregon,  and  formerly  in  us< 
long  the  Caraibs.  They  war  upon  their  eastern  neighbors,  the  buffalo 
lowing  Blackfeet,  a  desperate  and  ferocious  tribe,  who  are  friendly  U 
:  English,  and  abhor  the  very  name  of  an  American.  This  animosit] 
ne  from  the  fact  that  one  or  two  of  them  were  killed,  more  than  thirti 
us  ago,  by  Lewis  and  Clarke.  The  Maodans  and  Minnetarees  dwel 
permanent  villages  on  the  Missouri,  speak  distinct  languages  from  eacl 
ler,  and  from  all  other  tribes,  and  claim  consanguinity  with  none.  Tlu 
onrs  are  a  separate  and  powerful  race  of  vagrant  horsemen,  and  so  an 
i  Bhiannes,  who  were  formerly  expelled  by  the  Dahcotahs  from  thi 
idsThich  the  latter  now  occupy.  The  Pawnees  and  Arikarees  compost 
ree  tiibes  who  speak  one  language ;  the  Pawnee  Wolves  are  in  no  wist 
nnected  with  them.  The  Shoshonees  live  and  starve  among  the  Bock] 
ninlams.     Among  other  distinct  races  may  be  numbered  the  Wyandots 

Hurons,  the  Comanches,  the  Appaches,  and  many  others.  All  ol 
ne  tribes,  excepting  the  Wyandots,  are  more  or  less  in  the  vagabont 
ite,  and  ride  over  the  boundless  prairies,  chasing  the  bufialo,  and  warring 
on  all  whom  they  date  attack.  All  are  bold  warriors,  skilful  hunters 
d  inveterate  horse.«tealers,  in  all  of  which  characters  they  glory.,  Tht 
Loners  of  all  are  nearly  alike  ;  all  practise  the  same  indiscriminate  ho» 
alily;  all  have  the  same  code  of  morah,  religion,  and  policy  ;  almo8< 

detest  the  people  of  the  United  States,  for  what  reasons  it  is  unnecessar) 
re  to  inquire.     By  classing  all  these  hordes  together,  we  do  not  meai 

nmply  that  there  is  no  diflerence  whatever  in  their  habits,  ideui  ami 
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Yx  agreed  that  man's  first  disobedience  was  imptopet ,  and,  being  farthei 
lesdoned,  gaTe  hia  reasons.  "  It  was  rerv  fooush,"  he  said,  "  }o  eat  ap 
es :  it  was  much  better  to  make  cider  of  tnem  all." 
'  Some  few  adults  have,  indeed,  become  Christiana ;  but  where  stich  con 
inions  have  taken  place,  the  convene  have  either  made  some  previoni 
t^rew  in  civitization,  or  the  change  has  been  nominal.  We  neTer  ye 
iw  a  tarnge  hunter  who  had  a  rational  idea  of  Christianity.  The  exam 
e  of  the  Cherolcees  alone  shows  that  the  ground  must  be  prepared  to  re 
ire  the  seed.  The  missionaries  hare  undoubtedly  done  them  grea 
K>d ;  hut  they  made  little  or  no  progress  before  the  tribe  had  turnbd  U 
[liculture,  framed  laws  and  a  regular  government,  and  acknowledged  t 
stiaction  of  property.  They  are  now  fitted  to  receive  the  Word. 
'  Indiana  taken  from  their  tribe  young,  educated,  and  sent  back,  do  uo 
ipear  better  qualified  to  teach  than  white  missionaries.  They  are,  ii 
ery  thing  but  complexion,  as  much  aliens  among  their  people  as  tlu 
biles,  and  command  no  more  sympathy,  and  rather  less  respect. 
'  We  believe  there  is  no  example  on  record  of  a  tribe  who  have  changec 
)in  hunters  to  farmers  on  any  other  consideration  than  compolsion  oi 
me  kind  or  other.  We  constantly  see  them  recede  rather  than  labor 
It  when  prevented  from  receding,  they  learn  the  valueof  time  and  labor 
d  a  distinction  of  property  necessarily  t^es  place.  Laws  are  thei 
cessary  to  guard  this  distinction.  Prodigality  is  do  longer  a  principal 
rtne ;  vrar  is  no  longer  ihe  chief  pursuit  of  life ;  the  mind  acquires  nen 
Eoa  and  new  habits  of  exercise,  and  thus  the  way  to  entire  civiliatioi 
d  Christiasity  is  prepared.  Could  we  see  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  settle*! 
'  white  men,  who  should  advance  into  the  interior,  driving  the  western 
dians  before  them  as  we  have  done  the  eastern,  till  the  entire  race  should 
hemmed  within  limits  too  narrow  for  their  existence  as  hunters,  vn 
oeld  entertain  a  hope  of  seeing  a  remiuuit  of  them  saved  and  civilized. 
K  same  result  must  be  brought  about  by  driving  them  to  the  Pacific  j 
I  the  operation  will  be  so  tardy,  that  most  of  the  expatriated  tribes  wil 
nbably  be  destroyed  by  their  intercourse  with  the  whites,  or  by  the  tribet 
whom  they  will  be  forced  to  intrude.  How  small  a  remnant  remaint 
the  millions  who  once  dwelt  in  peace  between  the  Atlantic  and  th< 
ississippi ! 

'  The  children  of  Indians  may  be  christianized,  but  only  when  they  can 
separated  from  their  parents.  The  missionaries  vf  MichiUmacinat 
;m  aware  of  this  fact ;  for  they  have  chiefiy  confined  their  instructioni 
the  half-{>reed  children  of  white  men,  who  are  at  the  disposal  of  theii 
ben.  It  was  a  wise  policy,  and  their  ministry  has  produced  the  mosi 
ased  results. 

'  Consider  this  subject  in  what  light  we  may,  so  many  difficulties  present 
nnselves,  that  it  is  almost  imposaiUe  to  hope  that  any  considerable  por' 
D  of  the  aboriginal  race  will  be  in  existence  three  centuries  hence.  Th( 
e  of  individual  tribes  is  beyond  the  reach  of  conjecture,  and  we  havt 
ly  to  pray  that  the  God  alike  of  white  and  red  men  wiD  preserve  than 
m  niter  extermination.' 
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the  moands,  nnd  especially  those  near  St.  Lonis,  are  so  large  ts  lo  lie 
teemed  beyond  the  powers  and  industry  of  the  present  race  of  Indians. 
efore  we  adopl  this  conclusion,  we  should  remember  that,  as  late  as  the 
Korery  of  the  Mississippi,  several  tribes  kept  the  bones  of  their  friends 
r  years,  and  then  buried  them  together,  a  practice,  the  remains  of  which 
e  still  distinctly  Tisible  among  the  Dahcotahs.  On  such  occasions,  a  large 
Dund  must  have  been  raised,  by  the  united  efforts  of  a  tribe.  If  we  sup- 
<se  that  successive  layers  were  from  time  to  time  deposited  on  the  national 
ml  heap,  which  is,  surely,  no  extravagant  theory,  the  objection  that  the 
i  men  had  neither  power,  iDcIination,  nor  motive  to  raise  such  tumuli, 

'  On  the  banks  of  White  river,'  says  a  writer  in  Silliman's  Journal, 
rfaere  the  earth  had  caved  in,  I  found  part  of  an  earthen  coffin,  in  which 
s  neck  bones  and  the  skull  were  yet  remaining  ;  and  on  the  top  of  the 
ck  bone,  as  I  dug  to  see  what  bone  could  be  inserted  thus  in  part  of  an 
nhen  box,  I  found  a  parcel  of  pieces  of  bones  cut  round,  and  remaining 

the  neck  in  the  exact  position  in  which  they  had  been  used  as  a  neck- 
:e.  They  were  pierced,  but  the  string  bad  entirely  disappeared  ;  they 
■.n  the  one  eightti  of  an  inch  thick,  and  three  fifths  in  diameter ;  and 
i  bones  of  which  they  were  made  were  much  better  preserved  than  those 

the  skeleton.  This,  I  was  confident,  did  not  belong  to  the  modern 
bes  of  Indians  which  inhabit  some  parts  of  that  country.*  1  found,  among 
!  clay  which  rolled  down  from  the  same  mound,  several  pieces  of  lead 
!,  (common  galena,)  which  had  been  carried  there.  It  is  not  uncommon 
find  this  ore  amongst  human  bones,  throughout  the  whole  country ; 
ihsbly  they  used  trinkets  made  of  lead,  and  this  was  a  provision  for 
im  la  dress  in  the  other  world.' 

On  the  plantation  of  Mr.  John  Kain,  of  Knox  county,  near  the  north 
nk  of  Hofston  river,  five  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  French  Broad, 
■  curiotis  collection  of  mounds  of  earth,  evidently  the  work  of  art,  but 
an  ahnost  antediluvian  antiquity,  if  we  may  form  any  conjecture  of  their 
e  from  that  of  the  forest  which  grows  around  and  upon  them.  They 
!  about  half  a  dozen  in  number,  and  arise  on  about  half  an  acre  of  level 
[innd,  without  any  seeming  regularity.  They  are  pyramidal  in  their 
ipe,  or  rather  sections  of  pyramids,  whose  bases  are  from  ten  (o  thirty 
ces  in  diameter.  The  largest  one  in  this  group  rises  about  ten  feet 
an  (he  level  ground,  and  is  remarkably  regular  in  its  figure.  A  per- 
ndicular  section  of  this  mound  was  made  about  a  year  since,  but  no  im- 
itant  discovery  was  made.  It  was  found  to  cousist  of  the  surface  thrown 
.  and  contained  a  good  deal  of  ashes  and  charcoal. 
This  group  of  mounds  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  which  can  be  distinctly 
iced  on  three  sides,  and  inclosing,  besides  the  mounds,  several  acres  of 
Dund.  It  is,  like  the  mounds,  covered  with  trees,  which  grow  in  it  and 
rat  it.  At  every  angle  of  this  ditch,  it  sweeps  out  into  a  semicircle,  and 
kEpears  in  many  respects  well  calculated  for  defence. 
There  are  many  other  mounds  of  the  same  form  in  Tennessee.     At  the 

>  The  learned  writer  is  at  lank  here.  We  have  seen  simiUr  beads  dng  &om  anotlier 
BiuL  Tbe7  «en  made  of  some  shell,  wMch  is  a  more  donbte  m^erial  than  the 
van  bone.  In  point  of  finish,  and  the  labor  and  ingennily  requirad  to  ntakc  them, 
J  were  much  infaiux  to  the  waa^om  beads  which  Ll«  Indians  were  wont  to  nalm 
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ny  while  mui.  I  inquired  of  the  oldest  chief  if  the  natives  had  any 
ilion  respecting  them,  to  which  he  aoawered  in  the  negative.  I  then, 
lesied  each  to  say  what  he  supposed  was  their  origin.  Neither  could 
;  though  all  agreed  in  saying,  "  they  were  never  put  up  by  oui  people." 
Kms  probable  they  were  erected  by  nnother  race,  who  once  inhabited 
country.  That  such  a  race  existed,  is  now  generally  admitted.  Who 
r  were,  and  what  were  the  causes  of  their  degeneracy,  or  of  their  ez- 
linatioD,  no  circumstances  have  yet  explained.  But  this  is  no  reason 
r  we  should  not,  as  in  a  hundred  other  instances,  infer  the  esistence  of 
cause  from  its  effects,  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  its  history. 
In  regard  to  the  objects  which  these  mounds  were  designed  to  answer, 
I  obvious  they  were  not  always  the  same.  Some  were  intended  as 
^pLBcles  for  the  dead.  These  arc  small,  and  are  distinguished  by  coa- 
ing  human  bones.  Some  may  have  been  designed  as  sites  for  public 
dings,  whether  of  a  civil  or  religious  kind  ;  and  others,  no  doubt,  were 
structed  for  the  purposes  of  war.  Of  this  last  description  is  the  Etowee 
ind.  In  proof  of  its  suitableness  for  such  a  purpose,  I  need  only  men- 
that  ihe  Cherokees,  in  their  late  war  with  the  Creeks,  secured  its 
imit  by  pickets,  and  occupied  it  as  a  place  of  protection  for  hundreds 
iheir  women  and  children.  Gladly  would  I  have  spent  a  day  in  ez- 
ning  it  more  minutely  ;  but  my  companions,  unable  to  appreciate  my 
ires,  grew  impatient,  and  I  was  obliged  to  withdraw,  and  leave  a  man 
ect  oteervalion  and  deocriplion  to  some  ono  else.' 
V'itb  all  the  respect  due  to  the  authorities  above  quoted,  we  beg  leave 
oubt  iheir  conclusions.  That  the  Cherokees  had  no  tradition  respect- 
die  origin  of  their  great  mound,  proves  nothing.  Indian  tradition 
:hes  not  far.  Different  tribes  are  constantly  driving  each  other  from 
r  possessiona,  and  the  tumulus  in  question  may  have  been  the  work  of 
an  dispossessed  by  the  Cherokees.  The  trees  growing  on  such  mounds 
re  as  liitle.  In  1825,  we  discovered  two  skeletons  under  the  roots  of 
fiy  large  elm,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  They  were  at  once 
i<Ainced  relics  of  the  supposed  former  race,  and  that  opinion  was  cur- 
:  DQtil  the  iron  parts  of  the  handle  of  a  clasp  knife  were  found  in  the 
h  from  which  they  were  eihumed.  The  Indians  of  the  vicinity  won- 
id,  like  the  Cherokees  at  their  mound,  and  the  tree  appeared  more  than 
ittury  old.  The  skulls  were  discovered  to  be  those  of  Dahcotahs,  by  a 
lUar  formation  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  as  the  tribe  to  which  they  belong- 
ire  not  agreed  about  their  own  former  dwelling-place,  though  they  led 
3t  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  we  cannot  attach  much  weight  to  Indian 
ition. 

1  a  stone  quarry  at  St.  Peter's,  a  copper  wedge,  weighing  three  pounds, 
found,  about  ten  years  since,  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
as  perfectly  formed,  and  still  bore  marks  of  the  hammer  which  foshion- 
I-  This,  and  the  exsiccated  body  (it  is  no  mummy)  which  was  found 
ie  great  cavern  in  Kentucky,  are  the  only  things  we  have  seen  which 
ur  opinion  justify  even  a  conjecture  that  there  was  formerly  another 
of  inhabitants  on  this  continent.  It  will  not.  we  euppov,  be  disputed, 
the  Mexicans  were  unable  to  rear  the  pyramid  of  Cholula,  or  that 
'  are  not  of  the  same  stock  with  our  aborigines. 

Pe  are  unable  to  decide  for  what  purpose  the  erections  scattered  onr 
country,  and  commonly  called  forU,  were  intended.     They  were  pn>< 
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iron  chain  was  Mretched  across  the  liver  to  obstruct  the  passage. 
I:  ivos  broken  by  an  English  man  of  war  under  full  sail ;  but  the  vessel 
was  so  injured  in  the  allempt,  as  to  be  obliged  (o  put  back.  There  are 
many  other  fortilicatLons  ot  minor  importance  on  And  about  the  Point, 
niuA,  as  well  as  those  already  mentioned,  are  undergoing  a  rapid  process 
i)f  decay,  and  will  probably  disappear  in  less  than  a  centurj". 

But  what  strikes  the  eye  of  the  traveller  with  most  iimiosing  effect,  Br« 
the  hoary  rains  of  fort  Putnam,  bmibarly  called  Old  Fori  Put.     They 


Aand  five  hundred  feet  immediately  above  the  plain  of  West  Point,  and 
once  commanded  all  the  batteries  on  and  about  il.  They  have  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  dilapidated  castle.  The  work  is  of  small  extent,  but 
veiy  strong.  It  stands  on  the  apex  of  a  steep  hill,  and  the  wall  on  the 
northern  side  hangs  upon  the  edge  of  a  perpendicular  precipice.  On  the 
other  sides,  the  walls  are  so  high  and  sleep,  as  to  render  escalade  impracti- 
cable. The  walls  are  solid  and  very  thick,  and  contain  within  their  masM 
apartments  for  the  garrison,  and  furnaces  for  heating  shot.  There  was 
once  an  excellent  well  within  the  area  ;  but  it  is  now  choked  and  rendered 
useless  by  fragments  of  the  crumbling  masonry.  One  of  the  angles  con- 
tains two  cells,  probably  designed  for  prisoners,  and  for  black  holes.  Tra- 
dition erroneously  says  that  major  Andre  was  confined  in  one  of  them. 
Altogether,  the  whole  ruin  has  an  imposing  appearance,  for  ii  is  in  strict 
lieeping  with  the  grandeur  and  wildness  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and 
serves  to  awaken  many  pleasing  historical  recollections  in  the  American 
'■peciaior.  In  the  midst  of  embattled  heights  it  stands,  '  the  key-stone  oi 
ihe  arch.'  Of  its  strength  we  may  say,  that  an  enemy  could  not  have 
lalien  it  without  overwhelming  numbers,  and  loss  proportionate,  or  without 
bomliarding  it.  In  short,  it  is,  in  many  respects,  like  what  we  read  of  the 
hill  forts  of  India.  We  hope  the  proverbial  economy  of  our  government 
"ill  not  suffer  so  inieresling  a  historical  monument  to  fall  into  utter  decay, 
and  (he  rather,  that  a  very  small  expense  would  restore  il  to  its  original 
rcodiiiun. 
Thi  remains  of  fort  William  Henry,  at  the  head  of  hke  George,  are 
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tLe  Tillage,  the  mountains,  the  islands,  and  the  lake,  for  a  great  dia< 

lance. 

'  basing  Plattsbuig,'  says  a  recent  English  traveller,  '  the  sceoe  of  our 
iekaX  last  war,  we  reached  Crown  Point,  and  then  ibe  lake  contracted 
I'lom  four  or  fire  miles  in  breadth  to  a  river  channel.  The  point  was 
green  and  elevated,  and  on  it  were  the  ruins  of  military  works,  principally 
erected  by  the  Canadian  French,  when  they  meditated  and  aitompted  the 
uiier  eipulaion  of  the  English  colonists  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic' 
Stories  are  lotd  of  vaults  and  dungeons  at  Crown  Point,  where  plots  were 
hatched,  in  conjunction  with  the  Indiana,  for  bvirning  the  dwellings  and 
massacring  the  families  of. the  settlers;  and  here  were  displayed  "  long 
rows  of  Kalps,  white  in  one  place  with  the  venerable  locks  of  age,  and 
glistening  in  another  with  the  ringlets  of  childhood  and  of  youth." 

'Next,  at  the  entrance  to  lake  Georffe,  with  its  clear  waters,  its  pictu- 
resque isiets,  and  steep  shores,  were  tHe  remains  of  the  celebrated  fort 


Tieanderoga,  situated  on  a  point  of  land,  sarrounded  on  three  sides  with 
water,  and  on  the  fourth,  deep  trenches  cut  into  the  morass,  with  hi^ 
breastworks.  It  presented  one  of  the  most  likely  posts  to  make  a  gallant 
defence,  that  could  well  be  conceived.  The  ruin  of  a  borrack,  like  a 
"Jonjon  keep,"  was  the  most  conspicuous  object  on  the  point. 

■  It  is  impossible,  as  an  officer  of  the  black  waicb,  to  think  of  Ticonderoga 
nidioiit  strong  emotion,  for  here,  in  176S,  the  forty-second,  after  ctitiing 
iheir  wav  with  their  claymores  through  a  broad  abatlis  of  prostrate  trees, 
under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  French  garrison,  made  desperate  efforts,  'for 
four  hours,  to  scale  a  high  work  without  scaling-ladders,  by  mounting  on 
one  another's  shoulders,  and  by  making  holes  in  it  with  their  bayonets. 
They  were  so  exasperated  at  being  so  unexpectedly  checked,  and  by  the 
heavy  loss  which  ihey  had  sustained,  that  ihey  refused  to  withdraw  till 
ordered  a  third  lime  to  do  so  by  their  genera! ;  their  loss  on  this  occasion 
was  more  than  half  the  men,  and  two  thirds  of  the  officers,  killed  or 
sererely  wounded ;  that  is,  twenty-five  officers,  nineteen  sergeant*,  and 
sii  hundred  and  three  privates.  About  this  time,  the  regiment  received 
•he  honorary  distinction  of  royal.' 
37* 


CHAPTER  XII.— RELIGION.* 

Therk  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  among  all  the  political  and  social 
relations  of  a  people,  there  is  none  of  such  primary  and  vital  importance 
as  their  religion ;  and  if  this  be  true  of  nations  generally,  it  is  peculiarly 
so  of  the  United  States  of  America.  These  states  present,  in  this  point 
of  view,  a  novel  spectacle  ;  that  of  an  experiment,  conducted  on  a  scale . 
commensurate  with  its  importance.  We  have  not  here  to  describe  the 
influence  of  religion  upon  savages,  nor  upon  a  race  fettered  with  the 
shackles  of  superstition,  and  of  a  predominant  church  government.  We 
find  a  civilized  and  intelligent  community  in  a  situation  to  which  history 
shows  no  parallel.  Save  the  efiect  of  knowledge  and  principle,  there  is 
nothing  to  influence  the  faith  of  the  American  citizen,  no  form  of  worship 
prescribed  by  law,  no  predominance  of  sects,  no  physical  intolerance,  no 
advantage  or  disadvantage  to  hope  or  fear  from  difference  of  opinion.  The 
e~^riment  has  been  fully  successful ;  it  has  proved  that  a  nation  may  be 
mora.  -*nd  religious  without  any  external  agency  to  direct  or  control  the 
mind,  it  may  safely  be  considered  to  have  demonstrated. the  inexpediency 
of  a  union  between  church  and  state. 

The  constitution  expressly  forbids  the  general  government  to  make  any 
laws  with  regard  to  religion,  and  though  the  several  stales  have  reserved 
the  right,  they  seem  resolved  never  to  use  it.  They  do,  indeed,  some- 
limes  allot  portions  of  new  land  for  the  support  of  public  worship,  hut  the 
use  of  the  grant  is  always  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  inhabitants.  Such 
state  laws  as  relate  to  relij^jous  qualifications  for  office,  &c.  are  almost  a 
dead  letter,  if  we  except  tliose  which,  in  some  states,  render  the  clergy 
ineligible  to  the  legislature,  probably  on  the  principle  that  civil  and  reli- 
gious duties  are  incompatible  with  each  other. 

We  find  religion  in  the  United  States  free  from  legal  support  or  restriction, 
and,  if  the  experience  of  fifty  years  is  to  be  trusted,  this  non-interference 
IS  favorable  to  good  morals  and  rational  piety.  There  is  no  intolerance, 
no  persecution,  little  controversy;  yet  the  people  are  as  religiously  given 
as  those  of  any  other  country,  though  not  scrupulous  with  regard  to  forms. 
It  has  lately  been  demonstrated  by  statistical  facts,  that  religious  institu- 
tions exist  in  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the  population  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other  ;  and  in  no  country  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity  manifested  , 
more  than  in  this.  Benevolent  societies  for  meliorating  the  condition  of 
our  race  in  this  and  other  lands  are  numerous  and  increasing,  and  they 
display  all  the  characteristic  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  Americans.  The 

*  As  oar  limits  allow  nothing  but  a  brief  notice  of  the  different  denominations  of 
Chnstians  in  this  coantry,  we  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  for  fuller  information 
on  thb  sabject  to  "  The  Ewctclopbdia  of  Relioious  Enowmdob  ;"  a  beaatifal  royal 
ocuro  Tolnme  of  1250  pages,  with  maps  and  engravings ;  which  ought  to  have  a  place 
la  every  family  library.  It  is  strictly  impartial,  the  account  of  each  denomination  be- 
ing written  by  some  leading  man  belonging  to  U.  It  is  designed  for  a  complete  book  of 
nftrtnu  on  am  religions  sa^ects. 
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it  erer  must  be,  the  very  foandation-stone  being  the  infallibility  of  the 
church,  which  of  course  can  never  hare  done  wrong,  and  can  never  change 
in  any  of  its  great  characteristics.     {See  note  ct  the  efnd  of  this  article.) 

We  will  now  proceed  to  notice  the  principal  sects  existing  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Methodists.  The  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous-denomination  in 
the  United  States,  being  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  in  considerable 
numbers.  They  count  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  members  of  their 
charches.  There  are  two  principal  classes  of  Methodists : — the  Wedeyan, 
who  are  Arminidns,  and  the  most  numerous.  They  are  named  from  John 
Wesley,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  sect.  The  other  class,  to  which  Whit- 
field belonged,  are  Calvinistic  in  their  doctrines.  They  are  also  divided 
into  two  bodies  on  the  question  of  church  ^nier  and  discipline, — ^the 
Methodist  Episcopal  and  the  Protestant  Methodist ; — uje  latter  are  seceders 
from  the  former  body.  Attached  to  the  fonner  there  were,  in  1833,  five 
bishops,  twenty-two  hundred  and  thirty  travelling  preachers,  and  nearly 
five  hundred  thousand  members  of  the  churches ;  to  the  latter,  four  hun- 
dred ministers  and  fifty  thousand  communicants. 

Baptists.  This  denomination  is  second  in  the  United  States  as  to 
nnmbers.  They  estimate  from  four  to  five  hundred  thousand  members  of 
their  churches.  They  are  chiefly  Calvinistic  in  doctrine,  and  indepen- 
dent or  congregational  in  their  form  of  church  government,  difiering  little 
in  any  respect  from  the  latter  denomination,  except  that  they  administer 
baptism  by  immersion,  and  only  to  adtdt  believers.^ 

Presbtterians.  This  is  the  third  numerically  of  the  religious  sects  of 
this  country.  It  is  the  ofispring^  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  Their  doc- 
trines are  strictly  Calvinistic.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, in  1789,  there  were  but  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  or  ninety 
ministers  belonging  to  the  whole  body,  in  four  synods  and  seventeen' 
presbyteries.  In  1834  it  embraced  twenty-three  synods,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  presbyteries,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  congrega- 
tions, one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  ordained  ministers,  and  two 
handred  and  fifty  licentiates,  and  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty-seven 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  four  communicants.  Of  these  ministers, 
about  one-third  reside  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  next  largest  number 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  next  largest  in  Ohio ;  some  are  found  in  every 
state. 

Conoregationalists.  This  denomination,  difiering  from  the  Presby- 
terian only  in  regard  to  church  order  and  government,  abounds  chiefiy  m 
New  England,  where  they  are  the  most  numerous  sect,  although  there 
are  charches  of  this  order  in  other  states.     According  to  their  principles, 

*  There  are  several  small  sects  denominated  BaptistSy  but  difiering  from  the  main 
body  which  is  known  under  that  designation.  Among  them  are  Seventh  Day  BapHsU, 
or  SahbatarianSj  observing  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath  j  Open  Commm-' 
MM  Baptists,  only  difiering  from  the  main  body  in  uniting  with  Pedobaptists  at  the 
ncrament  of  the  lat6!s  supper;  Free'TVUl  Baptists;  Tun£n  or  Dunkers,  who  believe 
in  QniYersal  salvation,  and  are  a  very  singular  sect ;  Mentundtes,  &c.  &c.  See  the 
^i»ofdepedia  of  Bdigvms  Knowledge  above  referred  to. 
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The  Dutch  Beformbd  was  the  eBtabliahed  chuieh  in  New  York  until 
its  surrender  to  England.  Its  first  classis  was  formed  in  America  in  1787. 
Its  government  is  vested  in  consistories,  classes,  and  synods.  Members 
of  the  German  Beformed  church  are  found  principally  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  also  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  other  states.  There  are  more 
than  five  hundred  congregations  of  them.  The  American  Lutheran  church 
has  eight  hundred  confregutions.  The  United  Brethren,  or  Shakers,  a 
singular,  harmless,  inonensive  and  industrious  race,  are  found  in  Penn- 
sylvania, North  Carolina,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  other  states. 
There  may  be  about  six  thousand  of  them.  The  Stoedenhorgians  also  hold 
an  annual  convention. 

Infidels.  It  is  proper  to  mention  under  the  head  of  religion,  in  order 
to  give  a  correct  view  of  the  religious  state  of  the  country,  a  class  of  per- 
sons, divided  into  several  subdivisions,  and  generally  looked  upon  with  pity 
by  professing  Christians  of  all  denominations,  and  viewed  with  concern  by 
all  the  rational  friends  of  liberty.  We  speak  of  the  Owenites,  Fanny 
Wrightites,  Harmonites,  Deists,  or,  accordmg  to  a  very  common  form  oi 
parlance,  Freethinkers,  Infidels,  or  Atheists,  All  of  them,  we  believe, 
affirm  that  a  community  of  property,  labor,  and  education,  is  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  mankind,  and  hold  that  a  belief  in  divine  revelation  is 
unnecessary  and  absurd.  They  hold,  too,  that  the  marriage  covenant  is 
binding  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  contracting  parties.  Sapp,  who 
brought  a  colony  of  foreigners  of  this  faith  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  ac- 
quired an  almost  unlimited  authority  over  them.  He  forbade  the  inter- 
coarse  of  the  sexes  for  a  year  or  more,  and  was  obeyed.  He  divided  the 
lands  among  his  followers,  instituted  regulations  for  manual  labor,  and  the 
products  of  the  common  exertion  was  thrown  into  a  common  stock.  Mr. 
Owen's  settlement,  called  Harmony,  was  conducted  on  nearly  the  same 
principles  of  equality.  This  gentleman  possessed  a  large  property  in 
Scotland,  which  he  abandoned  to  found  a  colony,  and  disseminate  the 
doctrines  of  Voltaire  and  Paine,  in  America,  in  which  he  was  very  efiiciently 
aided  by  the  celebrated  Miss  Frances  Wright.  Both  of  them  went  about 
the  country  several  years,  lecturing;  against  Christianity  and  revelation ; 
but  with  no  very  great  success.  They  finally  showed  that  practice  does 
not  always  conform  to  principle,  by  marrying  one  another.  Mr.  Owen's 
setdement  has  long  been  abandoned,  his  followers  not  having  attained  that 
degree  of  moral  and  social  perfection  requisite  for  its  success ! 

Such  principles  as  those  of  Mr.  Owen,  striking,  as  they  do,  at  the  very 
root  of  society,  will  never,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  prevail  to  any  great  extent  in 
any  part  of  the  world.^    The  Freethinkers  are  at  present  but  a  small  body, 

*  On  the  demoralizing  efieets  of  infidelity,  and  to  show  what  would  be  the  resalt  of 
throwing  off  the  sahitary  restraints  of  religion  in  this  country,  we  qtiote  a  few  para- 
graphs  m>m  '  Dick  on  the  Improvement  of  Society/  a  cheap  and  valuable  work,  worthy 
of  nniversal  perusal.  Without  revealed  religion  '  the  present  world  would  be  consider- 
ed as  the  only  scene  of  action  and  enjoyment ;  the  hope  of  imraortality,  which  supports 
•fid  gladdens  the  pions  mind;  would  be  exterminated,  and  every  thing  beyond  the 
ahadow  of  death  involved  in  gloom  and  uncertainty.  The  only  true  principles  of  moral 
action,  which  revealed  religion  inculcates,  being  overlooked  or  discarded,  every  one 
voQid  consider  btmseif  as  at  liberty  to  act  according  as  his  humor  and  passions  might 
dictate ;  and  in  sach  a  case,  a  scene  of  selfishness,  rapacity,  and  horror  would  quickly 
efisne,  which  would  sap  the  foundations  of  social  order,  and  banish  happiness  from  the 
•bodes  of  men. 

'That  these  are  not  imaginary  forebodings  mie'ht  be  illustrated  from  the  scenes  whicb 
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Fapbts  or  Soman  Catholics.  This  sect  is  rapidly  increasing  in  the 
United  States  ;  a  fact  which  ought  to  alarm  all  the  fhends  of  lil^rty  and 
tnie  religion.* 

popalatioii  of  Scotland)  are  supposed  to  have  perished  in  that  country  alone,  chiefly 
throagh  the  influence  of  immoral  principles,  and  the  seductions  of  a  fuse  philosophy. 
The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  scenes  to  which  we  allade,  drawn  by  one 
vbo  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  whole,  and  an  actor  in  seTeral  parts  of  that  horrid  drama. 
"  There  were,"  says  the  writer,  **  multiplied  cases  of  suicide ;  prisons  crowded  with 
innocent  persons ;  permanent  guillotines  -,  perjuries  of  all  classes ;  parental  authority 
set  at  naught;  deoauchery  encouraged  by  an  allowance  to  those  called  unmarried 
mothers ;  nearly  six  thousand  divorces  in  the  city  of  Paris  within  a  little  more  than  two 
years ;  in  a  word,  whatever  is  most  obscene  in  vice  and  most  dreadful  in  ferocity." 

'  Notwithstanding  the  incessant  shouts  of  "  Liberty  and  equality,"  and  the  boasted  il- 
Jominations  of  philosophy,  the  most  barbarous  persecutions  were  carried  on  against  those 
▼hose  religious  opinions  difi*ered  from  the  system  adopted  by  the  state.  While  infidelity 
was  enthroned  in  power,  it  wielded  the  sword  of  power  with  infernal  ferocity  against 
the  priests  of  the  Romish  church,  who  were  butchered  wherever  foimd,  hunted  as  wild 
beasts,  frequently  roasted  alive,  or  drowned  in  hundreds  togetiber,  without  either  ac^ 
cQsation  or  trial.  At  Nantes,  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  priests  were  shot, 
and  four  hundred  and  sixty  drowned.  In  one  night,  fifty-eight  were  shut  up  in  a  beijge, 
and  drowned  in  the  Loire.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-two  priests  were  massacred  dnrinff 
tlie  bloody  scenes  of  the  10th  of  August  and  2d  September,  1792  j  and  eleven  hundred 
and  thirty-five  were  guillotined  under  the  government  of  Uie  national  convention,  from 
fte  month  of  September,  1792,  till  the  end  of  1795,  besides  vast  numbers,  hunted  by  the 
infidel  republicans,  like  owls  and  partridges,  who  perished  in  different  ways,  throu^out 
tlie  provinces  of  France. 

'  Sach  were  some  of  the  dismal  efiects  which  flowed  from  the  attempt  to  banish  reli- 
gion from  science,  from  government,  and  from  the  intercourses  and  employments  of 
society.  Were  such  principles  universally  to  prevail,  the  world  would  soon  become  one 
▼ast  ueatre  of  mischief  and  of  misery — an  immense  den  of  thieves  and  robbers, — a 
sink  of  moral  pollution — a  scene  of  impiety,  injastice,  rapine,  and  devastation ;  a  Gol- 
f^htif  strewed  with  carcasses  and  *<  dead  men's  bones."  All  confidence  and  friendship 
between  intelligent  beings  would  be  destroyed ;  the  dearest  and  most  venerable  relations 
voold  be  violated  by  incestuous  pollutions  ;  appetite  would  change  every  man  into  i^ 
swine,  and  passion  mto  a  tiger :  jealousy,  distrust,  revenge,  murder,  war,  and  rapine 
voold  overspread  the  earth,  and  a  picture  of  hell  would  be  presented  wherever  the  eye 
roamed  over  the  hstunts  of  men." 

*  That  there  is  reason  for  alarm  is  evident  to  all  who  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  subject.  It  has  lately  been  proved,  that  there  exists  m  Austria  an  organized 
society  sustained  by  all  the  wealth  and  influence  of  that  popish  empire,  and  seconded 
by  the  whole  popish  influence  of  Europe,  whose  object  is  the  conversion  of  this  nation 
to  popery,  and  the  consequent  overthrow  of  our  free  institutions.  We  quote  the  follow- 
ing from  the  New  York  Observer,  of  Jan.  1835.  It  contains  a  statement  of  facts  which 
exhibit  with  clearness  the  nature  of  popery,  its  tendency  to  subvert  our  political  insti- 
tutions, and  to  transfer  the  power  delegated  to  magistrates  for  the  preservation  of  order  m  tAe 
cemmmiUf  to  Bomith  priests,  who  owe  allsoiamcb  to  a  fobeion  PRiircB.  Facts, — things 
sJieady  done  and  threatened— proclaim  the  existence  of  a  power  in  this  country  hostile 
to  its  liboties  and  the  dearest  rights  of  the  people. 


fOPOai  POWER  AND  THREAT8.-.LaM  maua«r,  oar  mulcn  will  noo!1flc»,  thmt  wtrt  drMdfuI  riou  and  marden 
t^  bUi  Itborcn  oo  a  rail-road  In  Maryland.  Th«  civil  aathoritr  eadMTored  to  pat  a  itop  to  then,  but  In  vain.  A  toaMKtJtim 
miiharf  farce  wmt  then  wnt  from  BalUmore,  and  mecc«d«d,  vhUe  they  were  aewallynreeent,  in  reelariaf  peaoe  and  oadir| 
t«t  iht  aomat  their  baeke  wen  tvrned,  the  rintm  renewed  their  ontrages,  and  the  mUitary  eompanies  were  eonoeUed  to  r*. 

aaed  that  RpeatnUy,  nntll,  at  length,  wearied  with  the  haraieing  daiy,  a  ^^A  print  wac  called  apoo  to  vfadt  the  oob- 
If  pvtlM,  and  throuffa  hie  inflaeaee  a  reooncillitioo  wae  eflccted  and  peaoe  rertored.  The  editor*  of  eoOM  ol  ov  dally 
paper*  wwn  Mi  <X  thank*  and  eipreefdoni  ef  obligaUon  to  thie  prieei ;  bat  we  eoafeee  that  w«  had  no  heart  for  any  thing  bat 
■wwiiiiig  for  (he  hamlliatien  of  oar  eoantry.  We  ask  oareelvee,  b  It  Indeed  ee  1  Haa  it  come  to  thie  1  le  the  p»9immmt  of 
(hieeevtiy  alnady  eunwidtrtd  Into  the  hand*  ef  popieb  prieau?  An  the  civil  and  military  aathoridee  under  oar  free  ImCHa- 
tMoe  hiaaaaUe  of  praeerrinf  pahHe  order,  and  inaet  we  beg  the  interfeience  of  eeriwlaetiee,  and  e^Molatty  of  eeefairfaetlM  iiadar 
tki  eealNl  of  a /o^aign  bawl,  and  thalhaad  the  mere  tool  ofthe  B0I7  AUianeel 

Thia  caat  might  have  paaaed  without  remark,  if  it  had  been  a  aolitary  one  :  bat,  aoon  alter,  at  the  baming-  of  tha  eonvMt  to 
ChtikalavirSe  Boalea  adltorB,  witheat  oaealgh  for  the  Tiitual  exUDcUoa  of  pofuUr  gvmmment,  announced,  in  tcma  of 
iimhUlid  cemmendadoD,  that  Uahop  Penwiek  and  a  popiah  prleat  in  Charleetowa  had  proirieed  to  uae  their  iuAaeuoe  to  n> 
Mlin  the  Irtdh,  and  that,  Aer^ora,  no  retaliaUon  need  be  apprehended  I  It  waa  aUted,  too,  in  ooe  of  oor  dallv  P«P«n.  aemo 
'MUjwet.  ihu  U  waa  aarieoaly  eontamplatad,  daring  the  cleadon  rioto  in  thie  tXtf,  to  eall  lu  the  aid  of  the  CoMoUc  prftaala  to 
NBieieaidar. 

Bar*  are  thrca  dlatfaiet  eaaea,  all  ooenrtl! 


m  within  a  few  montha,  in  three  diflerenC  aaetiofia  of  our  eoantry,  in  which  «ar 
^■h  dmllhaM  ta  a  alam  of  oor  pepSllttlen  wbidi  eannot  be  gowMd  by  iha  lawe  and  InedtnUoM  under  whM  1^ 

- ithaatweeeBtaiiea.    it  ta  adaaiuod  that  (hiti  population  can  ba  govaraed  only  H  •• 


"fear paapla have  H«ad  ao  happily  fcr  mora 
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CHAPTER  XIII.— MANNERS  AND  AMUSEMENTS. 

The  dispositions  and  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  portiont 
of  the  United  States  have  been  modified  by  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances. Difference  of  descent  has  operated  with  its  usual  power.  The 
stern  Puritan,  the  open-hearted  and  honest  Dutchman,  the  iight-hejRfted 
and  easy  Frenchman,  the  German,  the  Spaniard,  the  Catholic,  the  Hugue- 
not, all  have  their  representatives  in  various  portions  of  the  country.  The 
distinctive  national  peculiarities  have  in  some  measure  been  worn  off,  and 
the  varying  elements  have  been  amalgamated  by  constant  intercourse, 
iatertnarriage,  removals  from  one  part  to  another,  and  the  gradual  effecu* 
of  time.  Still  the  national  character  is  very  distinct  in  distinct  sections  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  following  account  of  the  various  manners  and  cus- 
toms, we  have  uniformly  followed  what  we  consider  the  best  authority. 

The  people  of  New  England  are  gprave,  though  they  are  not  without 
humor ;  many  of  their  amusements  are  of  a  reflecting  kind,  and  their  con- 
versation tends  rather  to  useful  than  to  light  or  gay  subjects.  They  are 
moral  and  pious,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  retain  much  of  the 
strictness  of  their  fathers.  If  not  ardent,  they  are  to  a  great  degree  perse- 
vering, •and  though  inquisitive,  they  are  equally  communicative.  They 
are  shrewd  and  calculating,  yet  not  deceitful.  They  are  no  *  granters  of 
propositions ;'  with  them  almost  all  things  are  subjects  for  discussion,  in 
which  they  manifest  much  ingenuity.  They  have  a  caution  that  prevails 
io  all  things,  and  they  seldom  answer  directly  an  abrupt  question,  without 
knowing  why  it  is  asked.  They  have  the  impress  of  Franklin ;  Poor 
Richard's  maxims  of  thrift  fall  upon  a  congenial  soil,  and  no  proverbs  are 
oftener  quoted,  or  more  followed.  They  are  like  Franklin,  to  a  great  de- 
gree inventive  in  practical  things,  and  far  the  greater  number  of  inventions 
in  the  patent  office  are  from  New  England.  It  is  peculiar  to  these  people, 
that  they  are  seldom  found  without  a  pocket  Iqiife,  which  they  use  with 
dexterity ;  and  boys  at  school  are  frequently  seen  whittling,  or  cutting 
wood  into  some  shape,  for  a  wind-mill  or  other  toy.  It  is  a  universal  trait, 
and  it  is  said  that  a  gentleman  in  Havana,  who  invited  a  large  company 
to  dine,  gave  each  man  from  New  England  a  shingle  to  cut,  that  they 
might  not  carve  Ibis  furniture. 

One  of  the  first  traits  developed  in  the  New  England  character  is,  if  not 
a  love  of  gain,  at  least  a  disposition  to  traffic.  It  commences  at  an  early 
ag^e,  and  children  at  school  not  only  exchange  or  '  swap'  knives,  and  other 
things,  but  make  lotteries,  in  which  the  prizes  are  paid  in  gingerbread  and 
raisins,  and  which  leave  a  little  profit  to  the  manager  and  proprietor.  The 
fanners  too,  though  not  the  most  industrious  kind,  sometimes  bring  up 
horses  and  cattle  for  a  *  swap'  to  the  village  inn  ;  and  the  tin  pedlars,  whose 
wheels  are  in  every  road  in  the  United  States,  are  to  a  man  from  New 
England: 

Another  trai'  of  character  is  the  readiness  with  which  the  people  of  New 
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Other's  houses.     They  live  more  as  though  they  made  a  large  family,  than 
a  small  community. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  New  England  character  is  from  Captain 
Hall,  whom  no  one  can  accuse  of  a  desire  to  overpraise  what  he  saw  in 
this  country.  '  I  had,  however,  many  sharp  amicable  discussions  with  my 
friends  at  Boston,  on  the  thousand  and  one  topics  that  arose  between  us, 
but  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  never  met  a  more  good-natured, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say,  good-tempered  people ;  for,  during  the  whole 
course  of  my  journey,  though  I  never  disguised  ray  sentiments,  even  when 
opposed  to  the  avowed  favorite  opinions  of  the  company,  I  never  yet  saw 
an  American  out  of  temper.  I  fear  I  cannot  say  half  so  much  for  myself, 
for  I  was  often  a  good  deal  harassed  by  these  national  discussions,  when 
the  company  and  I  took  our  station  on  the  opposite  poles  of  the  question. 
But  it  is  pleasant  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  say  that  I  cannot  recall  a  sin- 
gle instance  in  which  any  thing  captious,  or  personally  uncivil,  was  ever 
said  to  me,  though  I  repeated  openly,  and  in  all  companies,  every  thing  I 
have  written  in  mese  volumes,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  upon  cool  re- 
flection I  choose  to  say  again.' 

In  general,  the  amusements  are  of  a  thoughtful  rather  than  a  gay  cha- 
racter, and  games  of  skill  are  preferred  to  those  of  chance.  The  character 
of  the  Puritans  has  given  some  tone  to  the  amusements  and  holidays. 
Theatres  are  seldom  even  fashionably  attended,  and  there  are  many  who 
hold  it  unlawful  to  enter  them.  There  are  places,  too,  in  the  coun- 
try, where  dancing  is  considered  to  be  a  *  vain,  idle,  and  sinful  amuse- 
ment.' 

The  active  sports  are  principally  games  of  ball,  and  sometimes  running 
and  wrestling ;  formerly,  different  towns  and  parishes  had  their  champions 
in  wrestling,  to  try  their  superiority  by  matches,  in  which  several  fatal 
accidents  occurred ;  but  the  sport  is  now  almost  entirely  disused.  Box- 
ing, which  is  so  universal  in  England,  is  almost  unknown,  and  horse- 
racing  and  cock-fighting  are  seldom  seen.  In  winter,  when  there  are  de- 
lightful moonlight  nights,  sleigh-rides  are  a  favorite  amusement.  Parties 
of  both  sexes  sit  in  large  sleighs,  as  closely  as  they  can  be  packed,  and 
sometimes  in  each  others'  laps,  scour  over  several  miles  at  a  rapid  rate, 
and  at  some  hotel,  find  not  only  a  supper  but  a  fiddler  in  attendance,  whose 
gains  are  much  enhanced  in  the  season  of  sleighing.  There  are  several 
holidays,  but  none  that  are  observed  in  England.  Election  day  is  that  on 
which  the  governor  is  declared  to  be  elected,  and  has  heretofore  been  one 
of  the  most  *  time-honored'  days  in  the  calendar.  On  this  day,  the  young 
men  often  take  sides,  in  what  is  called  a  '  bird  shoot,*  to  destroy  the  birds 
most  mischievous  to  crops,  and  the  party  bringing  in  the  least  number  of 
heads  is  vanquished,  and  gives  a  dinner  to  the  other. 

Fast  day  is  an  observance  that  has  descended  from  the  pilgrims,  and  is 
kept  with  a  decent  solemnity.  The  governors  appoint  one  day  in  the 
year,  in  all  the  New  England  states,  for  *  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer ;' 
there  is  little  business  transacted,  and  the  people  generally  attend  in  the 
churches,  which  are  called  more  generally,  from  an  old  dislike  to  Episco- 
pacy, meeting-houses.  Thanksgiving  is  also  a  day  appointed  by  the  same 
authorities,  and  the  intent  of  the  edict  or  proclamation  is  carried  into  full 
efiect  by  the  disposition  of  the  people.    It  is  always  appointed  in  the  faJO. 
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imiion  is  chiefly  on  literary  and  acientific  subjects,  ore  much  praiaed  by 
le  Hi  gen  I  sir&ngers.* 

The  smuseraents  of  the  middle  slates  are  more  various  than  the  other 
ctions  of  the  country.  As  the  three  largest  cities  in  the  union  are  dis- 
□[  one  from  the  other  but  about  a  hundred  miles,  there  are  of  course 
eaier  facilities  and  encouragement  for  scenic  exhibitions ;  and  the  ihea- 
!s.  especially  in  New  York,  are  much  attended.  The  actors  are  generaU 
English,  and  the  best  English  performers  often  come  over  for  a  season. 
tiere  is  a  French  opera  company,  also,  who  at  times  perform  in  the  cities, 
lere  they  give  general  pleasure,  and  a  splendid  opera  house  has  been 
cently  erected  in  New  York.  In  the  latter  city,  there  are  several  expen- 
re  public  gardens,  in  which  a  great  variety  of  costly  fireworks,  shows, 
d  amusements,  are  offered  in  the  warm  seasons;  when  lighted  up  at 
gbt,  they  are  very  brilliant,  and  they  attract  crowds  of  people.  There 
e  many  small  gardens,  where  refreshments  are  sold  ;  and  in  Philadelphia 
i  number  of  these  is  considerable,  though  som^W  them  contain  little  else 
tn  a  few  alcoves,  covered  with  creeping  plants. 

Horse  rrtcine,  which  in  New  England  is  almost  unknown,  is  more  honor- 
in  ihe  middle  states ;  and  some  of  the  matches  on  Long  Island  and  in 
ilcbess  county,  have  been  attended  by  vast  crowds  of  people.  Boat  races 
10  are  sometimes  held  in  the  calm  water?  about  New  York. 
Skating  is  practised  with  great  animation,  and  thousands  of  people  col- 
:t  on  ihe  Delaware,  at  Philadelphia,  when  the  stream  is  frozen.  An  ox. 
mch  occasions,  has  sometimes  been  roasted  on  the  ice,  near  the  Marl- 
Ts'  hotel,  which  is  the  hull  of  a  large  vessel,  mooreil  in  the  river.  Skai- 
j  is  verj-  general  amusement  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States. 
d  there  are  few  boys  who  have  not  a  pair  of  skates.  Coaiting  is  another 
nler  pastime,  in  which,  as  in  many  other  games,  the  labor  seems  to  ba 
least  equal  to  the  pleasure.  When  the  snow  covers  the  earth,  a  troop 
joyous  boys  assemble  on  the  top  of  a  long  and  steep  hill,  and  each  one 
ling  upon  a  little  sled,  gives  it  an  impulse  which  carries  him  to  the  hot- 

'  Mi.  Hamilton  otiserves — I  passed  an  hour  or  tiro  very  agreeahly  at  jne  of  a  series 
meetings,  irhich  are  called  '  Wislsr  panics,'  Irom  the  name  of  the  gentleman  al  vtioae 
i»  Ihcj  were  first  held.  Their  efTccI  aod  influence  on  ^ociet^  must  be  very  salutary. 
«<  parties  bring  together  men  of  different  classes  and  pursuits,  ajid  promole  the  free 
nehaogeof  opinion,  always  usefal  for  llie  correction  of  prejudice.  Such  intercourse, 
,  prevents  the  narrowness  of  thought,  and  exaggerated  eslimate  of  the  value  of  our 
n  peculiar  acquirements,  which  devotion  to  one  eiclnsive  o^jject  is  apt  to  engendet 
ibose  who  do  not  mix  freely  with  The  world. 

rbe«e  meetingi  are  held  by  lolalion  at  the  honses  oT  Ihe  diSerent  members.  The 
iT^rsation  is  generally  literary  or  scientific,  and  as  the  party  is  i^sually  very  large,  it 
1  be  varied  al  pleasure.  Philosophers  eat  like  other  men,  and  the  precaution  of  an 
■fUeax  supper  is  by  no  means  found  to  he  superfluous,  II  acts,  too,  as  a  gentle  emol- 
It  on  the  acrimony  of  debate.  Woman  can  say  a  harsh  thingwith  his  month  foil  (hT 
Itey.  and  disputants  foi^i  their 'differences  in  unity  of  enjoyment. 
At  these  parties,  1  met  several  ingenioos  men,  of  a  class  something  below  Ihat  of  the 
bnary  members.  When  an  operative  mechanic  attracts  notice  by  his  zeal  for  im- 
JTement  m  any  brandi  of  science,  he  is  almost  uniformly  invited  to  Ihe  Wislar  meet- 
p.  The  advantage  of  [his  policy  is  obviously  very  great,  A  modest  and  deserving 
LD  is  brought  into  notice.  His  errors  are  corrected,  his  ardor  is  stimulated,  his  taste 
proved.    A  h^lhv  eormection  is  Icept  op  l>etweeD  the  dlflereut  classes  of  society,  a   ' 

■  feeling  of  mutual  sympathy  is  dnl^  cherished.     ■" — " "~  ™--'- '-'  '■ 

\t  present  al  several  of  U»ese  Wistar  meetings,  i 
unued  coDvictioD  of  Iheir  benefldal  tendency. 
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idnution  of  peison&I  dignity,  than  tha 
Ttl  consequence  of  supeTiority  of  atatio: 
ble  with  meannesa.  A  planter  would 
:  KTiy  for,  than  what  ne  would  be  i 
ide  is  more  strictly  avenged,  tlian  a 
ck  of  courtesy  is  perhaps  as  much 
uelling  is  the  natural  growth  of  such 
lent,  it  is  but  too  well  established  by  cv 
jht,  even  if  he  feel  do  lesentmenl,  o 
imetimes  perils  his  life  for  mere  eipedi 
ak  to  preserve  his  property,  he  is  led  to 
ire  his  character. 

'  The  poles,'  says  a  recent  traveller, '  a 
laa  a  native  of  me  states  south  of  the 
'hey  difiei  in  every  thing  of  thought,  fe 
man  of  re^lar  and  decorous  habits,  di 
blegmatic  lo  lempenunent,  devoted  to 
r  those  who  are  more  successful  than  fa 
le  opulent  and  educated — is  dislinguL 
wily,  and  hospitality,  by  no  means  pred 
ors.  He  values  money  only  for  the  ei 
f  gayety,  glvea  to  social  pleasures,  som< 
iger  to  avenge  an  insult  as  to  show  a 
lew  England  states  would,  under  almoi 
il.  To  refuse  a  challenge,  to  tolerate  ev 
enonal  honor,  would  be  considered  equ 

'In  point  of  manner,  the  southern  ge 
!1  othen  of  the  union.  Being  more  dei 
le  St  greater  paijis,  perhaps,  to  render  ii 
nd  vivacity  about  them,  and  far  less  of 
rer  advantageous  on  the  exchange,  is  h 
.inner- table,  or  in  the  drawing-room,  t 
leal  thrown  into  the  society  of  members 
y  their  Idndneas,  with  a  multitude  of  It 
lurried  progress  did  not  permit  me  to  av 
nea  of  much  accomplishment,  and  I  tl 
tocoanected  with  business,  would  genera 
f  this  portion  of  the  union,  to  any  other 

The  amusements  and  occupations  ol 
f  the  Mississippi  aflbrd  no  great  scope  t 
bugh  they  hare  often  furnished  mater 
be  novelist.  A  new  country,  inhabited 
ort,  a  new  people,  must,  however,  prese 
It  smuse,  if  not  to  instruct.* 

New  Orleans  seems,  by  common  cona 
«ceniricities  of  Missouri,  Kentucky,  an 
^iicentrate.  Here  are  seen  the  Spaniai 
rith  his  broad-horn,  or  flat-bottomed  ark, 
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New  England  states,  stepping  stately  from  the  deck  of  his  ship,  the  shve 
with  his  burthen  on  his  shoulders,  and  the  gambler  looking  out  for  his 
prey.  Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  classes  of  this  heterogenous  popula- 
tion, are  the  women  who  have  not  the  pure  white  complexion  of  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  or  the  crisp  locks  and  bent  limbs  of  their  remote  African  ances- 
tors. These  females  hold  an  anomalous  position  among  the  races  by 
*whom  they  are  surrounded,  which  will  require  some  further  comment. 
They  are  called  gtuidrooTis,  mustees,  midattoes,  &c.  as  the  purity  of  their 
parentage  or  the  circumstances  of  their  birth  may  require. 

These  women,  bein^  generally  the  offspring  of  white  men  of  standing 
and  respectability,  are  left  in  singularly  tinfortunate  circumstances.  Thev 
have  the  feelings,  and,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  education  and  senti- 
ments of  their  more  pure-blooded  countrywomen.  Nevertheless,  the  pre- 
judice, or  feeling,  be  it  natural  or  not,  which  inclines  every  free  white 
American  to  view  the  whole  African  race  as  an  inferior  order  of  mankind, 
prevents  any  legitimate  union  with  them.  So  situated,  they  make  the 
best  of  the  condition  into  which  the  accident  of  birth,  and  not  their  own 
fault,  has  thrown  them.  They  form  temporary  connections  with  such  re- 
spectable whites  as  are  able  to  maintain  them  in  ease,  and  attachments  are 
often  formed,  which  are  not  surpassed,  or  scarcely  equalled,  by  any  of 
which  we  read  in  romance.  However,  the  connection  is  genemlly  consi- 
dered in  the  light  of  a  bargain.  The  mother  promenades  with  her  fairer 
daughter  on  l^e  levee,  tiU  some  white  stranger,  smitten  with  the  charms 
of  Ste  latter,  makes  a  proposal.  A  bar^in  is  made,  limited  in  time,  or 
unlimited,  according  to  circumstances,  and  a  breach  of  faith,  thus  plighted, 
rarely  occurs.  This  connection,  infamous  as  it  seems,  involves  no  disgrace 
in  New  Orleans.  It  is  the  most  respectable  condition  to  which  a  female, 
who  is  conscious  of  the  taint  of  black  blood,  can  aspire.  She  is  neither 
shunned  nor  scorned,  and  may  hold  up  her  head  in  any  company  into 
which  she  may  happen  to  enter. 

Strange  scenes  sometimes  occur,  in  consequence  of  the  mixture  of  races 
on  the  banks  of  the  levee  of  New  Orleans.  The  small  trader  tries  to  take 
advantage  of  all  with  whom  he  is  thrown  in  contact.  The  Indian  begs, 
the  over-wrought  slave  groans,  the  backwoodsman  bullies.  •  Twenty  dol- 
lars,' cried  a  Kentuckian  boatman,  stepping  upon  the  levee,  *to  any  man 
who  stops  my  moderate  head-way.'  A  Mexican  hunter  of  wild  horses, 
Avho  r^de  quietly  behind  him,  threw  his  lazo  over  his  head,  wheeled  his 
horse  short  round,  and  gallopped  up  the  levee,  dragging  the  boaster  after 
him. 

Gaming  is  practised  in  New  Orleans,  probably  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  The  vice  being  considered  little 
or  no  shame,  houses  are  kept  openly.  This  may  be  considered  one  great 
well-spring  of  social  corruption. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  states  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  raise  great 
quantities  of  grain,  not  to  speak  of  pork  and  other  commodities  which 
bring  profit  to  American  agriculturists*  New  Orleans  is  the  mart  where 
these  articles  find  a  vent,  and  the  principal  object  of  a  western  fanner  is  to 
get  them  thither.  To  this  effect,  he  builds  what  he  calls  ^Jlat  boat,  that  is 
to  say,  a  large  square  box,  without  a  lid,  capable  of  containing  and  trans- 
porting many  tons.  The  materials  of  this  vehicle  are  found  in  abundance 
ftli  over  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  cost  of  jbuilding  it  is  theio- 
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ton  smidl.  In  <llis  bark  the  farmer  commits  Umself  to  the  waters,  and  if 
he  escapes  snags,  sawyers,  &c.  which  usually  happens,  he  arrives  in  New 
Orleans,  where  he  disposes  of  his  produce.  Keel  boats  are  also  used  for 
the  transportation  of  goods  and  produce,  but  since  steamboats  have  become 
common  on  ihe  Mississippi  waters,  they  have  in  a  great  measure  supersed- 
ed the  aforesaid  means  of  conveyance.  Siiil,  the  keel  and  flat  boats  may 
merit  a  description.  The  former  were  nearly  in  the  form  of  the  packeU 
used  on  the  Erie  and  Middlesex  canals,  and  were  propelled  by  poles,  oars, 
and  sails.  The  latter  were  unraanagnble  hulks,  which  floated  at  the  mer-  - 
cy  of  the  current,  and  could  only  be  diverted  from  rocks,  snags,  and  other 
perils  of  river  navigation,  by  the  use  of  sweeps,  which,  however,  could 
only  move  them  in  a  lateral  direction.  On  arriving  at  New  Orleans,  iheir 
owners  broke  them  up,  as  no  human  power  could  have  taken  ihem  up 
stream,  and  sold  ihem  for  fire  wood.  They  then  returned  lo  their  homes 
by  land.  Flat  and  keel  boats  are  now  rarely  seen  on  the  western  waters ; 
but  when  they  were  the  only  means  of  transportation,  they  reared  a  hardy 
class,  fit  to  fight  with  Indians,  or  to  subdue  the  wilderness.  This  class, 
thanks  to  steam  navigation,  is  now  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  has  seen  '  the  Last  of  the  Boatmen.' 

'  King  balls'  are  stilt  in  vogue  in  this  region,  both  in  the  white  and  free 
colored  classes.  A  ball  is  given,  precisely  like  ihoSe  known  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  excepting  in  one  particular.  He  who  gives  the  ball, 
singles  out  a  lady  whom  he  designates  his  '  queen,'  to  whom  he  gives,  and 
who  receives,  his  exclusive  attention,  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
The  other  guests  do  likewise,  and  the  queens  frequently  receive  presents 
to  a  large  amount,  before  the  temporary  connection  is  dissolved.  Evil  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  known  to  come  of  this  custom. 

Kou^  athletic  sports,  racing  and  shooting  matches,  are  the  most  common 
amusements  of  the  men  of  the  west.  It  is  common  for  parties  lo  lest  ihejr 
markamanahin  by  squirrel  shooting,  with  the  western  weapon,  the  rifle. 
The  hunter  aims  solely  at  the  head  of  the  little  animal,  and  the  shot  which 
takes  effect  in  any  other  part  is  reckoned  as  nothing.  The  rifle  used  in 
this  and  other  sports,  is  very  different  from  those  used  by  volunteer  com- 
panies in  the  eastern  states,  ihe  barrel  being  very  heavy,  the  bore  small, 
and  the  sights  adjusted  with  scrupulous  accuracy.  Hence  the  proverbial 
marksmanship  of  the  backwoodsmen,  so  apparent  at  New  Orleans  and 
elsewhere.  The  feats  of  individual  hunters  almost  transcend  belief.  Some 
have  been  known  to  throw  two  apples  into  the  air,  and  strike  then!  both 
with  a  single  bullet  as  they  crossed  each  other,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  one  man  to  hold  up  a  small  object  for  another  to  shoot  at.  The  cele- 
brated '  Mike  Fink '  used  to  amuse  himself  by  shooting  off  the  tails  of 
swine,  as  they  ran,  and  hitting  his  wife's  comb  upon  her  head. 

A  pastime  is  sometimes  practised  at  weddings  and  other  high  festive 
occasions,  which  is  called  a  goose  or  gander  pulling.  The  manner  is  this. 
The  toughest  goose  is  selected  from  the  flock,  and  its  neck  is  stripped  of 
its  feathers,  and  then  well  soaped  or  greased.  A  suitable  tree  is  next  se- 
lected, an  oak  or  hickory  being  preferred.  The  feet  of  the  fowl  are  then 
mide  fast  to  the  extremity  of,a  pHant  lim^,  about  as  high  as  a  man  on 
horseback  can  reach.  Bets  are  made,  and  a  prize  proposed.  The  lirst 
sportsman  rides  nnder  the  tree  at  full  speed,  and  snatches  at  the  neck  of 
the  devoted  fowl  as  he  passes.     If  he  succeeds  in  pulling  off  its  bead,  he 
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gains  the  prize ;  but  this  rarely  happens  at  the  first  trial.  The  neck  is  too 
slippery^  the  animal  sees  and  avoids  the  horseman's  grasp,  and  the  sway- 
ing branch  aids  its  efforts.  Besides,  the  exploit  requires  no  little  strength 
of  arm,  and  is  seldom  accomplished  without  sundry  falls  and  bruises ;  all 
of  which  are  considered  matter  of  merriment 

The  slaves  of  that  section  have  little  amusement,  save  what  they  deriTe 
from  their  constitutional  good  humor.     Dances  and  com  huslangs,  or 
I  ,  shuckingSj  are  their  chief  pastimes.     After  laboring  hard  all  day,  the  negro 

will  cheerfully  run  to  a  dance,  half  a  ttcore  of  miles  off,  euid  get  back  to  his 
toil  before  morning.  A  corn  shucking  is  a  matter  of  more  importance. 
The  sable  helots  sit  in  a  circle  round  the  heap  of  maize,  keeping  time  with 
head  and  hand  to  some  rude  ditty  like  the  following : — 


<  0  I  wish  that  I  had  the  wings  of  an  eag^ ! 
,i  ■*  Ho!  ho!  he— ho— ho! 

I  'd  fly  away  to  a  wild-goose  country, 
Ho,  ho,  he— ho— ho !' 

This  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  banjoe,  a  kind  of  rude  fiddle. 
'  Possum  up  a  gum  stump,'  is  a  great  favorite  with  these  choristers. 

Buffalo  hunting  was  once,  as  deer  hunting  is  now,  a  favorite  amusement 
of  the  backwoodsmen.  The  wild  cattle  have  long  since  receded  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  and  now  furnish  sport  only  to  the  wandering  In£ans, 
their  traders,  and  the  no  less  hardy  bands  of  trappers  and  hunters.  Some 
account  of  the  manner  of  taking  this  huge  animal  may  not  be  oat  of 
place  here. 

The  scent  of  the  buffalo,  though  otherwise  it  is  a  very  stupid  animal,  is 
exceedingly  acute.  It  will  scent  a  man  more  than  a  league,  and  flee  in 
alanh,  though  it  is  not  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  human  race.  Hence  it 
is  necessary  for  the  pedestrian  hunter  to  get  to  leeward  of  the  object  c^his 
pursuit.  Having  approached  the  animal  as  nearly  as  he  well  may,  he 
stoops,  then  gets  upon  all  fours,  and  finally  drags  himself  along  prone, 
pushing  his  firelodc  before  him.  If  there  be  long  grass,  or  if,  in  winter, 
the  snow  be  deep,  the  circumstance  much  facilitates  his  operations.  If  the 
animal  ceases  to  feed  to  look  at  him,  he  stops  and  remains  motionless  till 
it  begins  to  graze  again.  By  observing  these  precautions,  the  buffiJo  may 
be  approached  to  within  a  few  yards.  When  the  hunter  is  nigh  enough, 
he  directs  his  aim  behind  the  beast's  fore-shoulder,  and  inflicts  a  mortal 
wound.  This,  however,  is  but  a  slow  and  unsatisfactory  mode  of  hunting, 
inasmuch  as  it  consumes  much  time,  and  only  one  buffalo  can  be  killed  in 
many  hours.  The  best  and  most  experienced  hunters  follow  the  chase 
on  horseback. 

The  mounted  sportsman  dashes  into  the  thick  of  the  herd,  and  singles 
out  the  best  and  fattest.  The  buffalo,  when  frightened,  runs  fast,  but  awk- 
wardly. His  gait  is  that  of  a  swine,  and  this  peculiar  gait  the  trained 
horse  acquires,  and  assumes  when  beside  the  game,  obeying  the  least  pres- 
sure of  the  rider's  foot  or  knee.  The  hunter  takes  care  to  keep  at  least 
his  horse's  length  from  the  buffalo,  in  order  that,  if  the  latter  should  turn 
upon  him,  which  he  will  certainly  do  if  ivounded,  he  may  have  time  and 
space  to  escape.  All  precautions  being  duly  taken,  the  horseman  throws 
the  reins  on  his  steed's  neck,  holds  his  gun  stiffly  with  both  hands,  and 
&e8.     The  hors^  swerves  at  the  flash,  and  the  rider  directs  him  to 
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new  game,  himself  loading  at  full  speed.     An  expert  huntsman  vill  lull 
K  many  as  half  n  score  of  bufialoes  at  one  race,  and  rarely  misaes  the 

When  an  Indian  wounds  a  buffalo,  he  leaves  it  to  die  or  separate  from 
the  herd,  ftnd  his  companions  never  interfere  with  what  has  Uias  become 
his  property.  Few  of  the  skins  of  the  animals  so  killed  are  taken,  and  tlw 
greater  part  of  the  flesh  remains  a  prey  to  the  wolves  and  ravens.  When 
the  cattle  are  in  plenty,  they  are  slain  merely  for  iheir  tongues,  humpg, 
and  other  delicate  morsels.     Vast  havoc  is  made  of  them  every  year. 

The  more  remote  Indians,  not  being  provided  with  fire  anna,  use  bows 
and  arrows  in  the  chase,  and  with  great  effei^t.  A  single  arrow  is  ofien 
known  to  g'o  through  and  through  a  buffalo,  and  it  is  seldom  a  shaft 
Slops  short  of  the  feather.  But  whether  it  strike  deep  or  not,  if  it  does  but 
Slick,  the  animal's  fate  is  sealed.  It  works  inward  as  he  runs,  and  even- 
tually reaches  the  vitals. 

It  is  a  cheering  sight  to  see  an  Indian  buffalo  hunt.  The  tread  of  the 
herd  shakes  the  solid  earth  ;  the  hunters  animate  each  other  with  loud 
shouts,  and  the  guns  flash  incessantly.  Here  a  rider  is  seen  fleeing  for 
life  before  some  infuriated  animal;  there  a  buffalo  stands  at  bay.  Alto- 
filler,  the  scene  produces  an  excitement  which  those  only  who  have  felt 
»n  conceive.  The  passion  for  this  chase  increases  with  time,  and  few 
professed  buffalo  hunters  leave  it  before  age  disables  them. 

There  are  many  apparent  dangers  in  buflklo  hunting.  The  prairies 
are  full  of  holes  dug  by  badgers  and  other  burrowing  animala,  in  which 
ihe  horse  may  stumble,  and  there  is  some  risk  from  the  homa  of  the  chase. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  seldom  that  any  serious  accident  occurs. 

Another  mode  of  taking  the  buffalo  was  formerly  in  use  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Mississippi.  Two  rows  of  stakes  were  planted  in  the  prai- 
rie, gradually  converging,  til!  at  their  esiremity  they  barely  left  a  poasage 
into  an  inciosure  of  a  few  yards  in  area.  These  rows  were  a  league  oi 
more  in  length,  and  on  the  top  of  each  stake  was  placed  a  piece  of  turf, 
wbich  frightened  the  cattle,  and  prevented  them  from  attempting  to  escape 
in  a  lateral  direction.  The  herd,  being  pursued  by  horsemen  to  the  en- 
iraoce  of  this  artificial  defile,  were  driven  onward  till  they  reached  the 
poand,  when  the  entrance  was  closed,  and  the  work  of  destruction  began. 
Few  ever  escaped,  for  the  buffalo  has  little  sagacity,  and,  beine  thus  shut 
up,  will  run  round  and  round,  without  attempting  to  break  through  the 
tarriers  which  inclose  them.  This  mode  of  hunting  is  still  practised  by 
some  of  the  more  remote  tribes.* 

Deer  are  hunted  on  the  Mississippi,  both  by  whiles  and  Indians,  in  a 
way  unknown  in  the  eastern  states.  In  the  hot  nights  of  summer,  the 
deer  resort  to  streams  and  ponds,  to  escape  froth  the  myriads  of  mosquitoes 
^th  which  the  woods  teem,  and  stand  immersed  in  the  water  for  nours. 
Sportsmen  take  advantage  of  this  habit  to  destroy  them.  A  board  is 
placed  in  the  front  of  a  canoe,  before  which  bums  a  torch.  The  board 
wrves  to  deflect  the  light  from  the  person  of  the  hunter,  who  paddles  at 
■ilently  aa  possible  along  the  margin.  The  devoted  deer  seems  to  he 
fascinated  by  the  glare  of  the  torch,  and  auffera  the  canoe  to  approach 

*  For  a  full  description,  aee  Captain  Franldin  s  NarratiTe. 
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within  five  yards  of  him.  Nay,  even  the  sound  of  a  gun  dose  «l  Issd 
will  scarce  startle  him.  Two  or  three  are  often  killed  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  each  other. 

We  are  not  aware  that,  besides  the  particulars  already  noticed  under 
this  head,  there  are  any  occupations  or  amusements  peculiar  to  the  peopk 
of  the  west,  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  description. 
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CHAPTER  XIV.— PENITENTIARY  SYSTEM. 

Most  of  the  improvements  made  in  the  manner  of  punishing  and  re- 
foraiing  persons  convicted  of  enormous  crimes  in  the  United  States  may 
justly  be  attributed  to  the  studies  and  exertions  of  enlightened  members  of 
the  Prison  Discipline  Society.  To  their  reports  and  publications,  there- 
fore, must  we  look  for  a  correct  synopsis  of  this  system,  so  highly  appre*- 
dated  among  ourselves,  so  much  decried  by  the  high-priest  of  British  pre- 
judice, captain  Basil  Hall. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  above-named  society  took  place  on  the 
second  of  June,  A.  D.  1826,  in  Boston.  The  report  declares  that  its  object 
was  the  improvement  of  public  prisons.  It  contained  many  lucid  remarks 
on  the  existing  state  of  these  prisons,  but,  as  it  is  with  the  present,  rather 
than  with  the  past,  that  we  have  to  do,  we  shall  pretermit  these.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  many  of  the  jails  of  that  time  were  very  insecure — 
that  solitary  confinement  gave  the  best  promise  of  the  desirable  security, 
and  prevented  prisoners  from  corrupting  each  other — that  frequent  inspec- 
tions were  necessary,  to  prevent  plans  of  escape — that  prisotis,  from 
mere  humanity,  should  be  better  ventilated,  and  so  lighted  as  to  enable  the 
conricts  at  least  to  read  the  word  of  God — that  cleanliness  had,  in  many 
instances,  been  neglected — that  amended  means  of  instruction  in  the  me- 
chanic arts  were  highly  desirable — that  the  condition  of  the  sick  was  much 
neglected — and,  in  short,  that  the  condition  of  the  jails  and  penitentiaries 
of  the  United  States  was  little  better  than  that  of  European  places  of  pun- 
ishment. The  improvements  which  have  since  been  made  will  better  ap- 
pear from  positive,  authenticated  facts,  than  from  the  idle  speculations  of 
theorists  and  travellers. 

When  the  above  society  was  formed,  there  were  but  two  prisons  on  the 
principle  of  solitary  confinement  in  the  United  States, — ^at  Thomaston, 
Maine,  and  Auhurn,  New  York,  containing  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred night  rooms,  and  four  or  five  thousand  convicts.  Full  six  thousand 
solitary  cells  have  since  been  built.  The  prisons  aow  constructed  on  this 
principle  are  twenty-nine  in  number,  and  are  all  on  the  {general  plan  of  the 
Auburn  prison,  with  some  slight  varieties  of  construction.  As  many  of 
the  prisons  are  nearly  identical  in  construction  with  this  last,  a  description 
of  it  will  probably  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  external  wall  of  this  establishment  comprises  an  area  of  upwards 
ot  sixteen  thousand  feet,  in  which  is  contained  the  prisons,  yards,  lumber 
yard,  (very  large,)  garden  of  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  keep- 
er's house,  guard  room,  a  great  number  of  shops,  bathing  pools,  and  other 
offices.  Two  large  buildings,  on  the  old  nlan,  and  which  were  formerly 
J^ed  as  night  rooms,  are  no  longer  dedicated  to  that  purpose.  These* 
'Jgether  with  the  keeper's  house  and  the  prisons,  form  three  sides  of  a 
^uare,  which  opens  upon  an  area,  surrounded,  first  by  the  shops,  and  then 
^y  the  exterior  wall. 
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The  external  wall  of  the  principal  prison,  (that  in  the  northern  wing,) 
is  thirty  feet  high,  two  hundred  and  m  feet  long,  forty-six  feet  ^vide,  and 
three  feet  thick.  It  incloses  an  area  of  five  hundred  feet.  The  long  bar- 
rack, thus  surrounded  hy  this  external  wall,  is  divided  from  end  to  end  by 
a  stolid  and  continuous  wall  o.f  masonry,  two  feet  thick.  On  each  side  of 
this,  the  cells  designed  for  the  prisoners  are  arranged.  To  explain  this  more 
fully ;  a  long,  narrow  building,  of  solid  granite  and  lime,  is  equally  divided, 
from  end  to  end,  by  a  solid  wall.  On  each  side  of  this  wall,  and  within 
the  outer  wall  of  the  building,  are  a  great  numl^er  of  cells,  so  arranged  as 
to  eflfcct  the  greatest  economy  of  room.  Outside  the  exterior  walls  of  these 
cells,  is  another  wall,  ten  feet  distant  from  them,  and  thirty  feet  high. 
Beyond  this  secoixd  wall  are  certain  yards,  surrounded  by  a  third  wall,  and 
in  the  said  wall,  as  well  as  in  the  ten-foot-wide  gallery  between  the  cells 
and  the  thirty-foot  wall,  keepers  and  sentinels  are  constantly  moving. 
Thus,  if  a  prisoner  should  break  out  of  his  cell,  he  must  fir^  pass  or  kill  a 
sentinel,  then  force  a  second  wall,  then  pass  through  a  yard  in  which  other 
sentinels  are  stationed,  and  then  climb  over  another  wall.  So  great  is  the 
security  thus  afforded,  that  during  many  years,  it  is  believed  that  in  prisons 
thus  constructed,  but  one  serious  attempt  at  escape  has  occurred,  and  in 
that  instance  it  was  unsuccessful. 

Prisons  built  on  this  plan  are  thought  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
security,  solitary  confinement,  inspection,  ventilation,  light,  cleanUness, 
instruction,  and  proper  attendance  on  the  sick. 

The  exterior  wall  of  the  ceils,  which  looks  upon  the  area  ten  feet  wide, 
is  two  feet  thick.  The  Avails  which  separate  the  cells  are  one  foot  thick. 
Thus  a  recess  is  formed  at  each  door,  which  deadens  the  sound,  shoald 
one  prisoner  attempt  to  hold  communication  with  another.  The  only 
opening  from  each  cell  is  an  open  grate  in  the  upper  part  of  the  door, 
twenty  inches  long  by  eighteen  wide,  and  defended  by  thick  iron  bars. 
Through  this  glazed  grate,  light,  air,  and  heat  are  admitted  to  the  ccU. 
The  door  is  fastened  by  a  strong  latch,  connected  with  a  hook  and  a  bar 
of  iron.  It  is  thus  almost  impossible  for  one  prisoner  to  communicate  with 
another,  even  if  there  were  no  sentinel  present  to  listen.* 

*  At  the  period  when  the  prison  was  erected,  the  legislature  of  the  state,  and  the 
public,  bad  become  so  dissatisfied  with  the  mode  of  penitentiary  punishment,  without 
solitary  confinement,  then  existing,  which  seemed  rather  to  harden  than  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  reform  the  delinquents,  that  it  was  generally  believed,  that,  nnless  a  severe 
system  v^tjls  adopted,  the  old  sanguinary  criminal  code  must  be  restored.  The  Icgish- 
lure  of  New  York  state,  therefore,  in  the  year  1821,  directed  a  selection  of  ihc  oldest 
and  most  heinous  oflTenders  to  be  made,  who  should  be  confined  constantly  in  solitarr 
lells.  Eighty  convicts  were  accordingly  put  into  solitary  cells,  on  the  twenty-fifth  oi* 
December,  1821.  Five  of  those  convicts  died  during  the  year  preceding  January,  1823, 
while  only  five  died  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty  convicts  confined  at  Ske  same  time  in 
prison,  but  who  were  kept  to  labor.  The  health  of  the  solitary  convicts  was  very  sooa 
seriously  impaired.  Some  of  them  became  insane ;  and  the  cflect  of  this  constant  im- 
prisonment was  not  more  favorable  to  reformation  than  to  mental  and  bodily  health. 

Before  the  end  of  1823,  exclusive. solitary  confinement  was  entirely  discontinued,  aK<1 
the  present  successful  system,  combining  solitude  and  silence  with  labor,  introduced ;  a 
majority  of  the  commissioners,  who  examined  the  prison,  having  reported,  thai  they 
were  entirely  averse  to  solitarj'  confinement  without  labor,  on  the  grounds  of  its  beins; 
mjurious  to  health,  expensive,  affording  no  means  of  reformation,  and  unnecessarily 
severe.  La  Fayette,  when  he  was  lately  in  the  United  States,  and  heard  of  the  experi- 
ment of  exclusive  solitary  confinement,  said  it  was  just  a  revival  of  the  practice  in  the 
Bastile,  which  had^o  dreadful  an  efifect  on  the  poor  prisoners.    '  I  repaired,*  he  sold. 
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The  economy  of  this  mode  of  building  is  evident.  A  convenient  hospi- 
tal may  be  made,  by  dispensing  with  the  partition  walls  between  four  of 
the  cells  in  the  upper  story.  Thus  constructed,  four  hundred  cells,  seven 
feet  long,  seven  bigh,  and  three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  cover  only  two  hun- 
dred and  six  by  forty-six  feet  of  ground.  At  Auburn,  five  small  stoves 
and  eighteen  lamps,  great  and  small,  placed  in  the  ten-feet  area,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  prisoners,  give  light  and  heat  to  five  hundred  and  forty 
cells.  One  sentinel  suffices  to  guard  four  hundred  prisoners,  and  to  pre- 
vent communication  between  them.  The  space  in  front  of  the  cells  is,  like 
the  ear  of  Dionysius,  a  perfect  soutiding  gallery,  so  that  the  sentinel,  in  the 
area,  can  hear  a  whisper  from  a  distant  cell,  in  the  japper  story.  The 
experiment  has  been  often  tried,  and  always  with  the  same  result. 

ihe  rules  and  regulations  found  most  effectual  in  this  and  other  prisons, 
are  as  follows  :  On  entering,  a  criminal  should  undergo  a  thorough  cleans- 
ing. It  should  be  a  part  of  the  regulations  to  classify  the  prisoners.  Men 
and  women  should  be  separated,  as  also  old  and  young,  condemned  and 
uncondemned,  debtors  and  criminals.  Prisoners  should  be  comfortably 
clothed,  and  fed  with  wholesome  food.  Employment  should  be  provided 
for  such  as  have  trades,  and  trades  should  be  taught  to  such  as  have  none, 
80  that  they  may  not  be  a  burthen  to  the  society  they  have  offended,  or  be 
compelled  to  resort  to  crime  for  subsistence  when  discharged.  All  these, 
and  many  other  desirable  ends,  are  believed  to  have  been  attained  in  Au- 
burn, and  other  prisons  conducted  on  the  same  plan. 

The  government  of  Auburn  is  confided  to  five  inspectors,  a  keeper,  a 
deputy  keeper,  a  clerk,  sixteen  assistant  keepers,  who  are  master  worxmen 
in  the  shops,  ^ve  sentinels,  a  porter,  a  physician,  and  a  chaplain.  The 
inspectors  receive  no  compensation ;  that  of  the  officers  amounts  to  an  ag- 
gregate of  four  thousand  and  thirty-two  dollars  per  annum.  No  spirituous 
hquors  are  used  by  any  officer,  or  are  allowed  to  be  introduced  into  the 
establishment  by  the  guard,  when  on  duty,  nor  is  any  officer  to  invite  the 
others  together  for  the  purpose  of  drinking,  or  treating,  as  it  is  called.  All 
the  turnkeys  are  required  to  attend  divine  service  excepting  two,  who  cannot 
he  spared  from  the  prison  and  the  kitchen.  A  uniform  gravity  and  dignity 
are  constantly  maintained  by  the  officers  in  presence  of  the  convicts,  and 
Aey  are  expected,  at  all  times,  to  treat  each  other  with  that  respect  and 
kindness  which  are  calculated  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  convicts  mar«^h  to  and  from  their  rest,  food,  and  labor,  at  stated 
times,  in  profound  silence.  The  order  of  their  march  is  in  single  file,  to 
the  lock-step,  keying  their  faces  toward  the  keeper,  that  he  may  detect 
conversation,  if  it  should  be  attempted.  The  same  silence  and  good  order 
are  enforced,  as  far  as  possible,  in  every  business,  and  in  every  depart- 
ment. Th^  duty  of  the  keepers  is  to  prevent  conversation,  looking  at 
spectators!  and  idle  diversion ;  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  con- 

*  to  the  tscene  on  tlie  second  day  of  the  demolition,  and  fomid  that  all  the  prisoners  had 
hccu  deranged  by  their  solitary  confinement,  except  one ;  he  had  been  a  prisoner 
twenty-five  years,  and  was  led  forth  during  the  height  of  the  tnmoltuoas  riot  of  the 
v0ople,  irfailst  engaged  in  tearing  down  the  boilding.  He  looked  anmnd  with  amaze< 
inent,  for  he  had  aeen  nobody  for  that  space  of  time ;  and,  before,  night,  he  iras  so 
nneh  affected,  that  he  became  a  confirmed  maniac,  from  which  sxtnatton  he  never  ro- 
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victs  at  work,  they  are  continually  walking  about  the  shops.  The  stSbiess 
and  order  of  divme  service  are  truly  impressive,  and  during  the  night  the 
area  about  the  cells  is  a  scene  of  peculiar  solemnity  and  gloom.  A  huo- 
dred  or  more  young  convicts  acquire  the  rudiments  of  learning  in  tb** 
Sunday  school. 

A  valuable  experiment  on  the  subject  of  temperance  was  first  made  in 
this  prison,  arid  has  since  been  carried  into  effect  in  all  the  rest.  The 
convicts  being  strictly  debarred  the  use  of  tobacco,  ardent  spirits,  and  all 
other  stimulants,  it  was  found  that  the  health  of  the  most  abandoned 
drunkards  did  not  suffer,  contrary  to  the  common  idea  that  the  grossly  in- 
temperate cannot  at  once  break  off  from  the  use  of  spirits  M^ithout  danger. 
It  appears  that,  for  a  few  days,  they  are  uneasy,  and  lose  their  appetite, 
after  which  they  eat  heartily,  and  uniformly  improve  in  health  and  ap- 
pearance. 

The  mode  of  punishment  in  this  and  similar  prisons  merits  some  atten- 
tion. Stripes,  fetters,  solitary  confinement,  and  hunger  are  used,  and 
there  is  much  difference  of'opinion  respecting  their  respettive  degrees  of 
utility.  In  some  extensive  establishments,  stripes  and  chains  are  not  used 
at  all ;  in  others,  recourse  is  had  to  stripes  only.  It  is  so  in  Auburn.  In 
Richmond,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Charleslown,  and  Concord, 
solitary,  confinement,  with  a  reduced  allowance  of  bread  and  water,  is  pre- 
ferred. In  Connecticut,  all  the  above  methods  are  practised,  and  severe 
hunger  is  often  found  efficacious.  If  the  efficacy  of  the  different  modes  is 
to  be  tested  by  the  results  they  produce  on  discipline.  Auburn  seems  to  show 
that  stripes  are  better  than  other  punishments.  The  difference  in  the  order 
industry,  and  subdued  feeling  of  the  prisoners,  is  in  favor  of  Auburn,  though 
perhaps,  this  is  as  much  to  be  ascribed  to  their  separation  by  night,  and  oihei 
salutary  regulations,  as  to  the  mode  of  physical  correction.  The  advocates 
for  whipping  urge,  that  it  requires  less  time  than  other  punishments,  that 
the  mind  of  the  sufferer  does  not  so  long  dwell  on  it,  that  it  is  less  severe, 
and  that  it  can  more  easily  be  proportioned  to  the  offence.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  said  that  solitary  confinement  will  subdue  men  hardened  against 
all  other  inflictions,  and  no  doubt  it  has  so  operated  in  very  many  cases. 
Be  the  question  decided  as  it  may,  the  remark  of  the  London  Prison  Dis- 
cipline Society's  seventh  annual  report  is  undeniably  ^untrue,  viz.  that 
*  solitary  confinement,  unmitigated  by  employment  either  of  body  or  mind, 
is  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  discipline  liow  recommended  in  the 
United  States.' 

We  are  unable,  both  from  the  want  of  space  and  of  sufficient  means  of 
information,  to  enter  into  minute  details  respecting  t^e  government  of 
many  of  the  prisons.  At  Sing-sing,  on  the  Hudson  rivet,  the  convicts  are 
awakened  in  the  morning  by  a  bell;  but  before  they  are  lei  out  of  their 
cells,  the  chaplain  reads  a  prayer  that  may  be  heard  by  all  on  one  side,  the 
space  between  the  cells  and  the  external  wall  being  a  perfect  sounding 
gallery.  The  doors  are  then  opened,  and  the  prisoners  step  forth,  at  the 
word  of  command,  into  the  gallery.  They  are  then  marched  to  the  work- 
shops, stopping  on  the  way  to  wash  themselves.  One  party  cleansea  the 
whole  establishment,  another  attends  to  washing,  and  another  to  cooking. 
The  whole  body  then  go  to  their  fixed  tasks,  such  as  hewing  stone,  sawing 
marble,  forging  iron,  and  the  various  mechanic  arts  with  which  they  may 
be  acquainted.     Each  shop  is  superintended  by  a  turnkey,  who  must  him* 
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belt  be  a  tnntworthy  master-workman,  in  order  that  he  may  instruct  those 
under  his  charge.  While  io  the  shops,  the  prisoners  are  placed  with  their 
faces  all  in  one  direction,  so  that  there  can  be  no  communication  by  looks 
or  signs.  From  twenty  to  thirty  are  engaged  in  each  shop,  and  one  good 
man  is  found  able  to  keep  that  number  of  hardened  villains  in  order. 

A  narrow,  dark  passage  runs  along  the  back  of  the  shops,  with  narrow 

slits  in  the  wall,  through  which  the  superintendent  may  observe  the  con- 

*    duct  of  bnth  the  convicts  and  Che  turnkeys,  himself  unseen  by  either. 

This  certainty  of  being  at  all  moments  liable  to  an  authorized  espionage^ 

cannot  fail  to  keep  all  parties  careful  of  their  behavior. 

At  eight,  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  the  convicts  are  again  marched  to 
their  cells,  at  the  doors  of  which  their  breakfasts  have  already  been  placed. 
They  are  locked  in,  and  eat  in  solitude  and  silence.  In  twenty  minutes, 
they  are  again  marched  to  their  work,  and  at  noon  they  g6  to  dinner  in 
precisely  the  same  manner,  and  at  night  to  supper.  At  a  fixed  hour,  the 
bell  warns  them  to  undress  and  go  to  bed,  after  having  heard  the  chap* 
Iain's  prayer,  as  in  the  morning.  The  next  day  brings  the  same  dull,  un- 
varied round,  convincing  them  that  they  are  indeed  cut  off  from  mankind, 
and  that  for  the  purpose  of  punishment.  It  should  seem  that  if  any  thing 
could  make  the  wicked  turn  from  his  wickedness,  it  would  be  the  prospect 
of  passing  years  in  this  manner. 

It  is  the  pr£(ctice  of  Mr.  Barrett,  the  resident  clergyman,  every  evening 
to  read  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  convicts,  from  the  gallery, 'then  to 
offer  explanatory  remarks,  and  to  conclude  with  prayer.  After  divine  ser- 
vice on  Sundays,  he  spends  a  considerable  portion  of  time  i^  talking  with 
them  in  their  cells,  and,  hardened  as  they  are,  none  of  them  have  shown 
anywant  of  respect,  or  unwillingness  to  hear. 

The  inspectors  of  the  Auburn  prison  stated  to  the  legislature  of  New 
York,  in  1828,  that  the  labors  of  the  convicts  had  become  so  much  more 
productive  than  in  former  times,  they  thought  no  further  appropriations 
would  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  that  establishment.  In  the  same 
year,  the  earnings  of  the  Wethersfield  (Connecticut)  prison  gave,  in  six 
months,  a  net  gain  of  one  thousand  and  seventeen  dollars  over  and  above 
the  expenses  of  their  government  and  support.  A  large  gain  is  believed 
to  be  obtained  in  other  penitentiaries.  The  following  facts  will  show  the 
superiority  of  United  States  prisons,  in  this  particular,  to  those  of  England. 
In  one  year,  twelve  of  the  most  productive  prisons  in  England  contained 
three  thousand,  six  hundred  and  ninety-nine  convicts,  who  earned  forty- 
one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars.  In  five  prisons  m 
the  United  States,  during  the  same  length  of  time,  there  were  but  Aine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  convicts,  and  they  earned  eighty-one  thousand, 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars.  That  is,  a  little  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  number  of  American  convicts  earn  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  nearly  four  times  the  number  of  convicts  in  England.  This 
difference  depends,  no  doubt,  greatly  on  discipline,  and  also  on  difference 
of  diet.  In  the  five  American  prisons  to  which  we  have  referred,  at  least 
a  pound  of  animal  food  is  given  to  each  man,  per  diem.  In  England,  the 
quantity  is  from  a  pound  to  half  a  pound  per  week,  scarcely  sufiicient  to 
keep  up  the  strength  of  a  laboring  man. 

In  some  of  the  penitentiaries,  if  not  in  all,  a  Bible  is  placed  in  each  cell ; 
the  only  book  the  prisoner  is  permitted  to  see.     It  is  not  required  that  he 
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shooU  read  it ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  he  will  long  neglect 
to  do  so,  since  it  is  the  only  amusement  he  can  possibly  hope  for,  and  the 
only  occupation  which  can  relieve  the  soul-stftxiuing  monotony  of  his  soli- 
tude. *  I  should  like  to  see  what  sort  of  stuff  the  Bible  is  made  of,*  said 
one  very  obdurate  sinner  to  the  chaplain.  With  the  same  feeling  will  the 
convict,  who  at  first  scoffs  at  religion,  find  that  this  privilege  is  the  only 
link  of  kindness  which  connects  him  with  his  species,  and  perhiqw  evenin- 
ally  find  inestimable  profit  in  it. 

Some  of  the  convicts,  especially  the  foreigners,  being  unable  to  read,  it 
was  thought  expedient,  at  Auburn,  to  establish  the  Sunday  school.  Fiflj 
of  the  most  ignorant  convicts  were  placed  in  it,  and  they  embraced  the 
privilege  with  eagerness  and  thankfulness.  The  school  has  since  been 
increased  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  scholars.  They  are  divided  into 
classes  of  five  or  six,  and  instructed  by  students  in  the  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary,  who  benevolently  give  their  services.  However,  no  greater  re- 
laxation of  the  ordinary  discipline  than  is  absolutely  necessary  takes  place 
on  these  occasions.  While  tne  classes  are  under  the  superinteDdence  of 
the  chaplain,  they  are  also  closely  watched  by  the  ofiicers.  The  annual 
report  of  1828  shows  that  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  convicts 
attended  the  Sunday  school. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  the  effects  of  the  system  of  which  we  have 
given  a  brief  sketch,  are  beneficial  in  all  cases ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  are  often  so,  and  that  a  great  many  convicts  have  been  reformed. 
One  great  advantage  is  gained,  at  any  rate :  the  men  who  would,  in  Erfi- 
^and,  be  put  to  a  shameful  death,  are  made  to  live  and  be  harmless,  if  not, 
indeed,  actually  serviceable  to  society.  The  persons  subjected  to  this  dis^ 
cipline  are  the  most  depraved  and  ignorant  men  in  the  land.  Many  of 
them  have  learned  vice  as  a  science,  and  have  become  unable,  from  th( 
force  of  habit,  to  control  their  wicked  propensities.  It  is  not  to  be  hoped 
that  all,  or  even  a  great  portion  of  such  a  class,  can  be  radically  refono- 
ed ;  but  they  can,  at  least,  be  rendered  less  wicked.  Beside  this,  the  safe 
custody  of  the  culprit  is  combined  with  enough  punishment  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  mind,  and  deter  others  from  his  offences.  The  system 
is  also  entitled'to  much  praise  for  having  joined  economy  with  humanity. 
It  may  have  faults,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  we  think  the  wisdom  of  man 
may  safely  be  challenged  to  make  a  better. 

A  late  English  traveller  has  offered  a  suggestion  on  this  head,  which 
we  think  entitled  to  attentive  consideration.  He  says,  in  substance,  that  a 
powerful  motive  to  virtue  might  easily  be  introduced  into  our  penitentiaries; 
namely,  hope.  At  present,  severe  coercion  is  the  only  means  of  preserring 
discipline,  and  indeed  it  is  indispensable.  But  hope  may  come  in  play  with 
4ear.  If  disobedience  be  punished,  obedience  can  be  rewarded,  ana  thus  the 
convicts  would  have  a  direct  interest  in  conforming  to  the  rules  of  the  pri- 
son. If  a  prisoner  were  sentenced  for  several  years,  and  should  behave 
well  for  a  week,  one  day  might  be  subtracted  from  the  period  of  his  con- 
finement ;  if  he  should  still  continue  to  do  aright,  his  detention  might  be 
further  shortened,  and  in  any  ratio  that  might  be  thought  expedient.  By 
this  procedure,  the  seeds  of  virtue  might  be  sown,  and  good  habits  formed. 

It  will  not  probably  be  thought  amiss  to  conclude  this  article  with  a 
glance  at  certain  institutions,  called  houses  of  reformation  for  kivenile  of- 
fenders.   There  are  several  of  them  in  the  country,  all  designed  to  reclaim 
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children  from  incipient  habits  of  vice,  and  they  have  certainly  saved  many 
from  state  prison  and  gallows  here,  and  perdition  hereafter.  The  principal 
two  of  these  are  in  New  York  and  South  Boston. 

la  the  South  fioston  school  of  reform,  the  boys  are  divided  into  grades, 
and  are  promoted  or  degraded,  as  they  improve  or  retrograde  in  morals. 
When  their  reformation  is  supposed  to  be  complete,  they  are  apprenticed 
to  respectable  citizens,  who  become  bound  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  to  give 
them  the  means  of  instruction,  to  teach  them  some  useful  art,  and,  at  the 
expiration  of  their  indentures,  to  e^ve  them  a  small  sum  of  money  to  begin 
^e  ^nrorld  with.  As  they  genera^y  come  very  ignorant  to  the  institution, 
and  do  not  stay  long  in  it,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should  receive 
very  thorough  instruction,  but  they  are  nevertheless  taught  the  elements, 
of  JSnglish  education.  They  were  formerly  taught  several  mechanical 
art««  (as  they  still  are  in  New  York,)  but  this  having  been  thought  to  in- 
terfere  with  the  great  business  of  moral  reform,  the  plan  has  been  aban- 
doned. Many  boys  have  been  discharged  as  cured  of  their  former  habits 
and  feelings,  most  of  whom  have  given  entire  satisfaction,  and  very  few 
indeed  have  relapsed.  The  institution  has  unquestionably  been  of  great 
benefit  to  society.^ 

*  The  foUowing  ^dicioos  remarks  are  firom  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Smart,  and 
indicate  the  estimation  in  which  oar  penitentiary  system  is  held  by  intelligent  foreigners. 

No  attempt  to  regulate  any  of  the  prisons  in  this  country  according  to  the  Anbam 
plan  has,  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  been  made.  This  appears  the  more  extraordinanr, 
becanse  it  is  stated,  in  the  minted  rej^rt  of  the  agent  of  the  Anbam  prison  for  VSFI, 
that  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  Mr.  Vaoghan,  after  a  critical  examination  or 
the  institution,  declared  in  ardent  language,  that  he  hqped  in  God  it  would  be  made  the 
model  of  imitation,  not  only  for  this  country,  but  for  all  Europe.  And  Mr.  Vaoghan 
would,  of  course,  not  fail  to  make  his  opinion,  and  the  results  on  which  it  was  founded, 
Imoim  in  the  proper  quarter.  Great  Britain  ought,  of  all  countries  on  the  lace  of  the 
earthy  to  be  the  most  grateful  to  the  state  of  New  YcHrk,  for  having  set  such  an  examnle 
before  her ;  for  in  what  country  are  there  so  many  convicts  in  reference  to  the  popula- 
tion ? — ^wbere  are  they  maintained  at  so  great  expense  to  the  state  ? — and  where  has  so 
little  yet  been  done  towards  accomplishing  the  great  end  of  punishment, — the  diminu- 
tion of  offences  by  the  terror  of  punishment  7 — or  in  promoting  the  reformation  of  the 
ofienders? 

The  Auburn  system  embraces  all  the  objects  which  Howard,  and  the  philanthropistB 
of  this  and  the  last  century,  hare  been  endeayoring  to  attain.  In  the  Maison  de  Force, 
at  Ghent,  which  both  Howard  and  Buxton  visited,  at  different  periods,  thirty-four  years 
apart,  and  which  both  of  them  eulogize,  the  same  management  in  respect  to  soutary 
cells,  silence,  and  labor,  prevailed  as  at  Auburn,  and  was  attended  with  excellent  ef- 
fects ;  but  the  convicts  were  allowed  a  certain  portion  of  their  earnings,  and  the  system 
was  not  adhered  to  with  the  exactness,  precision,  and  regularity,  which  are  indispensa- 
bly necessary,  so  that  at  one  period,  the  earnings  of  the  prisoners  were  much  reduced 
in  amount,  and  there  was  great  laxity  of  discipline.  Mr.  Western,  one  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  county  of  Essex,  and  one  of  the  representatives  of  that  county  in  parlia- 
ment, a  gentleman  whose  benevolent  and  patriotic  views  are  well  known,  has,  in  a 
pamphlet  on  prison  discipline,  which  he  published  a  few  years  ago,  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing plan,  the  details  of  which  he  has  well  explained : — '  Solitary  confinement,  march- 
ing and  remarching  to  the  cells,  as  practised  at  Auburn ;  hard  labor  for  eight  instead 
of  eleven  hours,  as  at  Auburn,  but  without  restriction  as  to  conversation,  and  with 
liberty  for  airing  and  exercise  for  three  hours.'  And  he  asks, '  if  each  successive  day 
was  spent  in  this  manner,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  frequent  commission  of  crime 
woald  be-  checked,  and  more  done  to  deter,  correct,  and  reform,  than  could  be  accom- 
plished by  any  other  pumshment  ?  A  period  of  such  discipline,  longer  or  shorter,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  would  surely  be  suffiaent  for  any  violation  of  the 
law  sfcnort  of  murder,  or  that  description  of  outrage  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  perpe- 
tration of  it.    This  sort  of  treatment  is  not  to  be  overcome :  it  cannot  be  brayed,  oi 
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The  other  institutions  of  the  same  nature  are  conducted  on  the  same 
general  principles.  There  are  difierences  in  their  goyemments,  endow- 
ments, and  discipline,  but  there  is  a  strong  general  resemblance.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  say  which  is  best  conducted,  and  we  have  only  selected  that  in 
South  Boston,  because,  having  witnessed  its  operation,  we  are  able  to  bear 
witness  of  its  peculiar  utility,  and  of  the  skill,  patience,  and  integrity  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  hitherto  had  charge  of  it. 

laughed  at,  or  disregarded  by  any  force  of  animal  spirits,  however  strong  or  Tigoroos 
of  mind  or  body  the  individual  may  be.  The  dull,  onvarying  course  of  hard  \atat, 
with  hard  fare  and  seclusion,  must  m  time  beeome  so  painfiilly  irksome,  and  so  wear 
and  distress  him,  that  he  will,  inevitably,  in  the  end,  be  snbdued.'  If  Mr.  Western's 
plan  would  be  attended  with  the  effects  he  describes,  '  to  deter,  correct,  and  reform,' 
now  much  more  certiunly  would  those  consequences  attend  that  followed  at  Aubom; 
where  the  offenders  suffer  the  penalty  of  total  exclusion  from  society,  deprived  of  all 
knowledge  of  their  fjiends  and  relations,  and  of  their  associates,  even  if  confined  in  the 
same  prisott  with  them ;  axe  doomed  to  constant  hard  labor,  their  earnings  altogether 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  state ;  subjected  to  stripes,  inflirted  snmmazily  and  in- 
stantly, by  any  one  of  the  keepers,  for  every  infiraction  of  the  prison  rules,  even  for  the 
slightest  attempt  to  break  silence,  or  for  inattention  to  work,  or  not  working  constantlj 
and  well. 

The  ponishment  of  stripes  has  been  found  fault  with ;  bat  both  at  Ghent  and  Anbnn, 
the  keepers  buve  given  it  as  their  opinion,  that  constant  labor,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  very  strict  disapline  enjoined,  cannot  be  enforced  without  Uieir  having  the  power  to 
mflict  this  summary  punislunent.  It  is  only  permitted  to  be  in^cted  on  the  back  of  the 
convict,  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  personal  suffering^  without  danger  to  the  faeilth 
or  any  vital  part.  In  point  of  fiict,  however^  the  certainty  of  pamsbment  foUowiag 
vntj  offence  is  so  thoroughly  understood,  that  the  power  is,  as  aueady  noticed,  sekkn 
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CHAPTER  XVI.— LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION. 

Ths  languaffe  of  the  United  States  difibrs  little  or  nothing  from  that  of 
the  middle  and  southern  counties  of  England.  The  slight  peculiarities 
are  chiefly  such  as  relate  to  accent  and  intonation,  and  do  not  affect  the 
sense.  Most  of  the  expressions  which  are  now  peculiar  to  the  Americans, 
and  especially  to  the  itankeest  were  in  use  by  the  *  pilgrim  fathers,'  at  the 
time  of  their  emigration,  and  to  them,  prohaoly,  ought  to  be  attributed  the 
oanl  drawl  of  the  least  educated  inhabitants  of  New  England.  The  pe- 
coliar  words  of  the  Americans  are  too  few  to  deserre  particular  notice. 
The  educated  men  of  all  the  states,  and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  the 
laiger  cities  and  towns,  speak  a  language  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  mother  country.  It  is  yet  a  ques* 
tion,  m  what  part  of  the  union  it  is  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity,  each  of 
tlie  difierent  sections  arrogating  that  praise  to  itself.  A  practised  ear, 
liowever,  can  distinguish  a  difference  oetween  them,  so  as  to  decide  at 
once  to  what  division  the  speaker  belongs.  The  want  of  a  capital,  by 
which  the  standard  can  be  fixed,  is  probaUy  the  cause  of  this  variety.  It 
may  truly  be  asserted,  that,  on  the  whole,  English  is  as  well  spoken  m  the 
Umted  States  as  in  the  mother  country,  and  that  the  jargon  put  into  the 
mooths  of  Americans  by  foreign  travellers,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
tODgae  actually  spoken,  that  a  gross  caricature  does  to  its  original. 

Education  luts  met  with  few  obstacles  in  the  United  States.  Neither 
the  interests  and  prejudices  of  an  aristocracy,  nor  poverty  and  dependence 
of  woridng  classes  have  checked  it  in  die  least.  State  has  vied  with  state 
ia  giving  the  means  of  instruction  to  the  humblest  individuals.  Lazge 
tracts  of  land  have  been  granted  by  the  general  government,  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  in  the  new  states,  and  a  reservation  is  made  in  every  new 
township  for  that  purpose.  In  the  old  states,  the  legislatures  have,  by  le- 
gal enactments,  compelled  every  township  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of 
its  population  by  assessment,  and  a  punishment  is  provided  for  neglect, 
la  tke  New  England  and  some  other  states,  education  at  the  public  ex- 
pense is  accounted  one  of  the  rights  of  freebom  citizens.^    It  appears  from 

*^AMafim m  Mame, — ^A  writer  in  the  Saco  Bepoblican  famishes  some  details  le- 
spectinff  tke  pablic  provision  for  educatioa  in  the  state  of  Maine.  After  its  separation 
ntxn  Massaciiiisetts^  a  law  was  passed,  requiring  every  town  to  raise  annoally,  for  the 
SQpport  of  schools,  a  sum  equal  to  forty  cents  for  esch  persoa  in  such  town,  to  be  dis- 
trwoted  among  the  school  districts,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each. 
In  1825,  the  number  of  districts,  as  appeurs  from  the  zeporra  made  to  the  legislatare, 
was  two  thousand,  foor  hnndred  and  mnety-nine  j  the  number  of  children,  between  the 
tges  of  four  and  twenty^one,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eeven  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
lUity-one ;  the  number  who  usually  attend  schools,  one  hundred  and  one  thousand, 
l^ee  hundred  and  twenlv-five,  and  the  total  annual  expenditure,  one  hundred  and 
tluny-eeven  thousand,  ti^  hundred  and  seventy-eight  doUars,  and  fifty-eeven  cents. 
The  present  number  of  schciais  is  estimated  by  tins  writer  at  one  hundred  and  forty 
tlMnsand.  The  schools  kept  by  male  teachers  ara  open,  on  the  average,  two  months  in 
60  40* 
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the  rettirns  from  a  hundred  and  one  of  the  towns  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
legislature,  that  the  amount  annually  paid  in  those  towns  for  instruction 
is  one  hund'^ed  and  seyentv*seyen  thousand,  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
dollars.  Twelve  thousand,  three  hundred  and  mnety*three  pupils  attend 
private  schools  in  the  same  towns,  at  an  expense  of  one  nundred  and 
seventy  thousand,  three  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars.  In  all  these 
towns,  the  whole  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
twenty-one,  who  cannot  read  and  write,  is  only  fifty-eight.  In  one  con- 
siderable town,  there  are  but  three  persons  of  the  above-mentioned  age 
who  cannot  read  and  write,  and  those  three  are  deaf  and  dumK 

Infant  schools  have  been  established  all  over  the  union,  with  great  bene 
fit,  and  great  attention  has  been  given  to  the  improvement  of  seminaries 
of  all  descriptions,  as  well  as  to  the  means  of  rendering  teachers  competent 
to  their  office.  The  press  teems  with  myriads  of  books  for  the  use  of 
children,  institutions  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  are  established,  then- 
sands  of  associations  for  mutual  instruction  are  formed,  countless  lectojes 
are  delivered,  libraries  are  accumulated,  and,  in  short,  no  means  of  disse- 
minating knowledge  is  neglected. 

The  elements  of  knowledge  being  thus  accessible  to  aU,  it  follows  nato- 
rally,  that  the  wealthy  should  be  desirous  to  give  their  children  a  more 
perfect  education  than  elementary  public  schools  can  afford.  There  are, 
therefore,  an  almost  infinite  number  and  variety  of  private  schools,  in 
which  children  may  be  educated  in  conformity  to  the  views  which  their 
parents  may  entertain  for  them.  In  some  instances,  public  schools  have 
intrenched  materially  upon  private  academies ;  in  others,  the  case  has  been 
reversed.  Females  are  not  neglected  in  the  same  degree  as  in  other  coun- 
tries— ^in  some  of  the  seminaries,  they  are  taught  Greek,  Latin,  the  exact 
sciences,  philosophy,  botany,  chemistry,  &c.  &c.  The  great  fault  of  Ame- 
rican instruction  in  general  is,  that  it  is  superficial,  some  knowledge  of 
many  subjects  being  communicati0ll,  without  a  very  thorough  knowledge 
of  any  particular  one.  There  are,  however,  many  distinguished  excep- 
tions to  this  remark,  -and  eminent  scholars  are  yearly  becoming  more  nQ- 
merous. 

There  are  more  than  sixty  colleges  in  the  United  States,  besides  many 
academies,  several  theological  seminaries,  and  numerous  medical  and  law 
schools.  Of  all  these,  the  most  distinguished  are  Harvard  university  and 
Yale  college.  The  object  of  nearly  all  of  them  is  to  give  a  thorough  edu- 
cation, in  languages,  mathematics,  and  the  sciences,  and  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  most  of  them  afibrd  to  the  diligent  student  all  the  necessary  means 
of  acquiring  such  knowledge.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  very  many 
of  the  students  leave  college  studies  for  the  more  active  pursuits  of  life, 
without  Having  given  sufficient  time  or  pains  to  their  studies,  and  in  this 
respect,  our  universities  will  not,  certainly,  compare  advantageously  with 
those  of  England.  The  reason  is  obvious — in  the  old  country,  few  stu- 
dents would  spend  the  best  of  their  years  in  celibacy  and  seclusion,  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  were  they  not  supplied  with  the  luxuries  of  life  by 
endowments,  and  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  comfortable  future  establish- 

the  year,  and  those  kept  by  female  teachers,  about  two  weeks  longer.  The  vnter  sag- 
gests,  that  if  the  stun  of  one  dollar  and  six  cents,  instead  of  forty  cents,  for  every  in- 
habitant, were  required  to  be  raised,  that  the  schools  mi^t  be  Irept  open  daring  the 
yeaTi  and  believes  that  the  additional  tax  woold  not  V*  regarded  as  a  burden. 
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meots  by  provision  of  law.  We  may  console  ourselves  for  this  manifest 
inferiority  by  the  reflection,  that  if  we  have  fewer  great  scholars  than  Eu- 
ropean nations,  neither  have  we  peasants  or  beggars. 

The  consequences  of  the  superficial  but  universal  diffusion  of  literature 
and  science  in  the  United  States  are  remarkably  singular.  Literary  pro- 
ductions of  the  lowest  order  exist  in  excess.  We  think  we  should  not 
speak  much  amiss  in  saying,  that  more  newspapers  are  published  in  this 
country  than  in  all  Europe.  A  great  number  of  them  are  of  an  inferioi 
character,  being  filled  with  virulent  and  crude  political  speculations,  reli- 
gious controversy,  or  rather  vituperation,  items  of  common-place  intelli- 
gence, such  poetry  and  literature  as  may  be  expected  from  writers  beneath 
their  majority,  advertisements,  puffs,  and  trash  of  all  kinds.  Some,  which 
are  purely  political,  mistake  abuse  for  the  energy  of  eloquence ;  others, 
which  are  devoted  to  the  interests  of.  the  commercial  classes,  are  chiefly 
filled  with  advertisements ;  some  contain  little  beside  invective  against 
masonry  or  antimasonry,  and  not  a  few  disgrace  religion,  under  pretence 
of  promoting  its  progress.  The  cause  of  this  perversion  of  the  press  is 
very  simple.  The  expense  of  starting  a  newspaper  is  so  trifling,  tnat  any 
successful  apprentice  can  establish  one  on  arriving  at  his  majority ;  and 
an  excellent  printer  may  make  a  very  indifferent  editor.  Having  once 
began  to  publish  a  print,  he  must  conduct  it  on  bis  own  mental  resources, 
for  there  are  few  establishments  of  this  kind  which  can  aflbrd  to  pay  for 
really  valuable  assistance.  Yet,  every  state  can  boast  of  some  public 
journals  of  higher  character.  There  is  also  another  class  of  journals  which 
are  really  valuable,  and  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  magazines.  These 
are  periodical  records  of  facts  connected  with  trade,  commerce,  internal  im- 
provement, mechanical  inventions,  and  matters  connected  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  national  and  state  legislatures.  Such  are  Niles*s  Register, 
Blount's  Annual  Register,  and  a  few  others  of  the  same  character. 

The  present  number  of  magazines  and  reviews  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  very  rapid  improvement  in  American  taste  and  knowledge.  Some  years 
since,  many  abortive  attempts  were  made  to  establish  ftti  American  review, 
and  the  North  American  was  the  first  to  maititain  its  ground,  and  its  im- 
provement has  been  constant.  It  is  now  very  well  known,  and  often  quot- 
ed in  Europe.  Silliman's  Journal  of  the  Sciences  is  deservedly  ca- 
teemed.  There  are  also  several  monthly  mai^azines  of  a  very  reapec- 
table  character.  The  Knickerbocker,  issued  in  New  York,  has  acquired 
coDfiderable  notoriety.  The  New  York  Review,  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor Henry  and  J.  C.  Cogswell,  Esq.,  is  fast  gaining  a  high  reputation. 
"Colman's  Monthly  Miscellany,"  just  issued,  under  the  editorial  direc- 
tion of  GrenvUle  Mellen  and  William  Cutter,  gives  promise  of  a  good 
progress.  Even  the  new  western  states  are  not  wholly  without  peri- 
odical literature.  Theological  magazines  are  very  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  are  ably  conducted.  The  Christian  Examiner  and  Unitarian 
Advocate  are  the  organs  of  Unitarianism.  The  Christian  Spectator  and 
Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  are  Galvanistic  works,  and,  indeed,  almost  every 
sect  in  the  union  has  its  particular  organ.  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions will  be  disposed  to  question  the  merits  of  many  of  these ;  but 
none  will  deny  that  they  are  all  useful  in  some  dep^ree,  as  they  aenre 
to  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  annual  publications  are,  the  Amer* 
ien  AlnMnac,  the  merits  of  whieh  are  denied  by  none,  and  which  is 
constantly  improving  |  and  the  Annual  Register,  also  a  very  useful  work* 
40 
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The  beautiful  books  of  the  New  Year,  as  the  Annuals  may  perhaps  be 
called,  can  receive  no  other  notice  here  of  course,  than  as  they  may 
be  considered  as  evidence  of  improvement  in  the  Arts. 

Literature,  in  the  form  of  both  poetry  and  prose,  is  certainly  taking 
a  ground,  in  the'Unitcd  Slates,  increasingly  honorable  to  writers  and 
to  the  cause.  Still,  our  novels,  though  many  are  striking,  and  some 
powerful,  want  the  vigor  of  another  day,  as  exemplified  in  Brown. 
Useful  books  can  have  no  better  champion  than  they  find  in  the  name 
of  Sedgwick.  The  drama,  it  may  be  observed,  has  been  illustrated 
in  latter  days,  by  efforts  that  reflect  honor  on  some  of  our  poetical 
writers.  Meritorious  law  books  of  American  production  are  not 
rare.  The  labors  of  Chancellor  Kent  are  an  honor  to  the  sci 
ence  of  jurisprudence.  In  history,  we  have  Judge  Marshall's  Life  of 
Washington,  Belknap's  History  of  New  Hampshire,  and  well-written 
histories  of  most  of  the  old  states.  Many  more  writers  we  have,  whose 
pens  have  been  employed  merely  on  matters  of  local  and  temporary 
interest.  Still,  however,  our  literature  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  o( 
the  mother  country.  liittle  has  been  done  to  encourage  it,  and  many 
causes  have  contributed  to  retard  its  growth.  It  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  superseded  by  foreign  publications,  which  the  American  book- 
seller can  republish  without  paying  the  author,  and  which  he  therefore 
prefers.  There  is  little  honor  and  less  profit  in  the  pursuits  of  our  writers. 
Our  mechanics  become  wealthy  by  hard  labor,  whereas  out  writers  might 
starve,  did  they  depend  on  their  pens.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  aU 
things  which  are  of  practical,  tang^ible,  every-day  utility,  but  a  very  limited 
one  for  fine  reading.  Few  of  our  people  have  the  leisure  and  fortune 
which  might  enable  them  to  cultivate  literature  and  science  advantageoos- 
ly.  Under  these  circumstances,  most  of  what  is  written  is  done  hastily, 
and  consequently  badly  done.  But  notwithstanding  the  great  nomber  of 
discouraging  circumstances,  enough  has  been  weU  done  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  much  talent  and  learning.^ 

*  The  following  observations  are  from  the  pen  of  a  writer,  who  has  done  as  modi  ftr 
the  really  usefid  Uleratore  of  the  country  as  any  other  man.  We  refer  to  Mr.  Flint,  flC 
whose  valuable  writings  we  have  so  often  taken  the  liberty  to  avail  ourselves. 

I.  Our  national  and  state  governments  do  little  or  nothing  for  literature,  by  faimiAr 
ing.ezample,  premiums,  excitement,  money.  They  have  taken  no  pains  to  inspire  s 
taste  for  it,  or  to  cause  it  to  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  national  glory.  To  produce 
a  rail-road,  a  canal,  a  joint  stock  company,  is  felt  to  confer  more  national  renown,  ts 
wen  as  advantage,  than  to  rear  a  Milton,  Burke,  or  Walter  Scott.  We  hardly  retain 
our  West  Point.  Beside  our  solenm  farce  of  sending  among  the  few  respectable  ex- 
aminers, a  large  proportion  of  ignorant  and  incompetent  men  to  examine  the  papils, 
legislators  have  not  been  found  wanting,  who,  availing  themselves  of  the  miseratde  ap 
peal  of  demagogues,  to  the  sordid  appeUte,  miscallM  economy,  have  wi^ed  to  pat  fofth 
their  unhallowed  hands  to  demolish  this  only  vestige  of  national  show  of  a  dispositioa 
to  foster  the  sciences.  Profound  respect  for  our  country  interdicts  the  thoughts  that 
arise  in  our  mind  upon  this  head.  Literature,  science,  what  are  they  at  Washingtoa, 
more  than  they  would  have  been  in  the  day  of  Attila  ?  The  members  of  the  legislatnie 
have  more  than  they  can  do  to  write  letters  to  tiieir  constitaents,  and  secure  the  mcaas 
of  a  ftiture  election,  and  to  make  excuses  for  refusing  their  names  to  the  thonsand  s^ 
pUcants  for  patronage  to  new  books  and  periodicals. 

In  reply  to  all  this,  we  are  sometimes  asked,  what  a  government,  with  the  genius  tad 
limitations  of  ours,  could  do  to  foster  literature  ?  Every  one  must  be  aware,  that  if  the 
onastituent  parts  that  compose  the  government  felt  keenly  and  saw  deariy,  that  ad- 
fanoes  in  acienoe  and  literature  constituted  the  true  interest  and  glory  of  the  eoantiyi  thqr 
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We  haye  akeady  alluded  to  the  general  feeling  in  regard  to  education. 
The  strength  of  this  is  exhibited  in  the  great  number  of  common  schools 
and  colleges.     Institutions  by  this  name  are  to  be  found  perhaps  more  fre* 

voQld  be  at  no  loss  to  M^P^y  the  adequate  excitement.  Had  they  the  strong  impulse, 
the  inward  perception,  the  munificent  and  fostering  spirit,  we  shoold  discover  what  they 
coold  do.  The  (eeling,  the  will,  and  not  the  means,  are  wanting.  The  single  solitary 
expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  twinkles,  as  a  kind  of  evening  star  above  the  western 
moontains,  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  of  oiu*  efibrts  for  science  and  letters.  That 
single  mission  gained  the  administration  of  Jefferson  more  true  glory  abroad  ond  at 
home,  than  any  single  act  of  that  or  any  subsequent  administration  ;  and  eveiy  village 
orator  annually  announces,  that  Athens,  of  amaranthine  and  imperishable  memory, 
vas  less  extensive  and  less  populous  than  one  of  our  states  of  the  second-class,  and  as- 
signs as  the  cause  of  this  freshness  and  perpetuity  of  her  fame,  nothing  but  intellectual 
pre-eminence.  But  the  people  and  the  rulers  have  alike  waxed  too  gross  and  sordid, 
too  blind  and  hardened  to  every  impulse  but  personal  aggrandizement  and  the  love  of 
money,  to  peicetve  or  regard  what  constitutes  national  glory. 

II.  We  nave  no  literary  metropolis,  no  central  point,  from  which  mformation,  ex- 
citement and  emulation  might  radiate  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  fill  the  whole  circom- 
lerenoe  of  our  land.  The  interests  and  tastes  of  our  numerous  literary  capitals  not 
only  have  no  decided  concurrence,  but  clash  and  oppose  each  other.  The  favorite  au- 
thor, poet,  editor  of  cme  capital,  glides  in  the  steamboat,  and  whirls  on  the  railway,  in 
a  few  hours,  out  of  the  orbit  of  his  own  little  universe,  and  is  suri>rised  to  find  himself 
in  a  new  planet,  as  little  known  as  the  man  in  the  moon.  There  is  no  common  point 
of  union  for  literary  men,  where  they  may  meet  and  replenish  their  oil  from  each 
other's  lamps,  guide  and  encourage  each  other,  review  and  pass  upon  the  books  and 
literary  efitnts  of  the  past  year,  and  impart  counsels  touching  their  own  embryo  pro- 
jects for  the  coming  one.  A  censurate,  thus  constituted,  would  be  able  to  do  much  to- 
ward brealdng  down  sectional,  and  building  up  in  its  stead  a  national,  literature.  Hun- 
dreds of  trumpery  books,  on  which  so  much  paper  and  ink  are  wasted,  would,  in  this 
case,  hereafter  cease  to  see  the  light — and  much  talent,  that  is  now  as  an  unwrought 
gem  in  the  mines,  would  be  brought  to  view.  We  shall  be  told,  that  there  would  be 
infinite  jealousy,  rivalry,  clanship,  envy,  intrigue.  Perhaps  there  might.  But  poUtioU 
sssodatioos  are  not  abandoned,  because  the  same  evil  attaches  to  them.  Such  meet- 
ings have  long  been  practised  in  Germany,  and  have  proved  remarkable  for  their  ame- 
nity, conrtesy,  and  good  fruits.  Men,  especially  intellectual  men,  when  brought  to- 
gether, mutually  catch  the  spirit  of  their  station.  Envy  and  jealousy  are  the  natural 
herita^  of  ignorance.  Intellectual  men,  if  proverbially  irritable,  have  been  in  all 
countries  and  all  times  proverbially  generous,  kind-hearted,  beneficent.  Such  men 
voald  feel  themselves  impelled  to  act  according  to  their  station  and  responsibility,  and 
would  hare  a  noble  disdain  at  the  idea  of  bringing  a  stain  upon  their  escutcheon. 
Tiiese  men,  being  charged  that  the  republic  of  letters  should  receive  no  detriment, 
iToold  scorn  prejudiced,  narrow,  and  illiberal  views,  and  would  promulgate  generous 
(booghts  and  broad  principles.  The  books  which  they  patronized  would  be  received 
by  the  public  with  confidence,  while  those  to  which  they- affixed  their  veto  would  cease 
to  circidate ;  and  thus  transfer  more  than  half  the  patronage  of  literature,  which  is 
now  thrown  away  upon  worthless  books  and  periodicals,  to  such  as  are  important  and 
D«»fal.       * 

ni.  The  remaining  slavery  of  our  colonial  literary  dependence  upon  Great  Britain. 
It  is  humiliating  to  reflect,  that  a  great  nation,  sometimes  not  a  little  tempted  to  bluster 
about  its  greatness  and  independence,  notwithstanding  all  the  taunts  and  reproaches  we 
bare  received  from  the  writers  of  that  nation  for  our  servility  and  imbecile  depend* 
denceupon  it  for  our  literary  opinions,  as  well  as  our  books,  should  still  look  bevond 
ihe  seas  for  literary  fiime.  But  every  one  knows,  that  an  American  writer  must  delve 
"0,  nncheered  and  unblest,  until  he  has  contrived  to  get  an  echo  of  his  name  from  be- 
yond the  Atlantic.  Wliat  efforts,  what  arts,  what  servility  to  obtain  it  ?  This  is  not 
all-  In  the  greedy  competition  of  the  press,  the  books  of  that  country,  the  great  esti- 
mated mart  of  fame,  can  be  republished  here  without  copv-right.  On  this  head,  there 
IS  no  need,  as  we  have  no  space,  to  enlarge.  Every  one  can  sec  that  American  writezi 
have  no  adequate  incitement  to  put  forth  their  powers,  while  obliged  to  work  up  against 
each  a  wind  and  tide  opposed  to  them. 
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quently  than-the  cause  of  sound  scholarship  requires.  If  the  funds  i^ch 
are  now  distributed  through  so  many  small  establishments  were  concen- 
trated on  a  few  universities,  advantages  might  be  enjoyed  which  will  now 
be  in  vain  sought.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  measures  have  not  been 
taken  for  the  erection  of  a  national  university,  which  the  general  goTem- 
ment  of  the  country  might  endpw  with  privileges  and  means  sufficient  for 
its  permanent  success. 

At  the  head  of  the  collegiate  institutions  in  the  United  States,  is  Har- 
vard university,  originally  styled  Harvard  college,  at  Cambridge,  three 
miles  west-north-west  of  Boston.  In  the  year  1636,  the  general  court  ad- 
vanced four  hundred  pounds  towards  the  establishment  of  a  college,  which 
was  incorpofated  in  1638;  and  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  John  Harv^ 
died,  leaving  a  legacy  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine  pounds,  seven- 
teen shillings,  and  two  pence,  to  the  college,  which,  on  account  of  this  do- 
nation, was  named  Harvard  college.  Its  endowments  have  since,  from 
time  to  time,  been  greatly  increased  by  donations  from  the  state,  and  many 
munificent  private  benefactors.  The  university  comprises  the  collegiate 
department  for  undergraduates,  or  the  college,  properly  so  called,  and  the 
theological,  law,  and  medical  departments.  It  has  four  halls,  four  stories 
high,  for  the  accommodation  of  undergraduates  ;  two  halls  containing  the 
library,  cabinet  of  minerals,  the  chapel,  and  various  other  public  rooms;  a 
divinity  hall,  a  law  hall,  and  a  medical  hall,  (which  last  is  situated  in  Bos- 
ton,) and  other  buildings.  The  university  library  contains  upwards  of 
forty  thousand  volumes,  of  which  thirty-five  thousand,  five  hundjred,  are 
in  the  general  library,  three  thousand  in  the  law,  one  thousand  in  the 
medical,  six  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  theological  library  -  and  there  arc 
libraries  belonginor  to  the  students,  which  contain  four  thousand,  ^vt  hun- 
dred volumes.  The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  the  cabinet 
of  minerals,  are  extensive,  and  very  valuable.  The  property  in  possession 
of  the  university,  exclusive  of  the  college  buildings,  library,  apparatus,  and 
grounds  adjoining  to  the  buildings,  according  to  the  treasurer's  report,  dat- 
ed October,  1832,  amounted  to $460,81487 

Funds  in  trust  for  other  uses  than  those  of  the  college,     .     »      65,135.45 

395,689.42 
Funds  for  theological  departments^  36,277.92  )  /;4  ooi  « 

Funds  for  law  department,  17,943.63  J       *     '     ^^"^^'^ 

Giving  for  the  more  immediate  use  of  the  college,  341,467.87 

The  institution  is  under  the  legislative  government  of  a  corporation,  con- 
sisting of  seven  members,  and  of  a  board  of  overseers,  consisting  of  thirty 
elected  members,  together  with  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  the 
members  of  the  council  and  senate,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  the  president  of  the  university,  ez  officio, 

Yale  college  was  established  in  1700,  at  Saybrook ;  incorporated  in 
1701 ;  and  removed  to  New  Haven  in  1716 :  the  first  commencement  at 
Saybrook  was  in  1702  ;  the  first  at  New  HaTen,  in  1717.  It  derives  its 
name  from  Elihu  Yale,  of  London,  (but  a  native  of  New  Haven,)  governor 
of  the  East  India  company,  who  was  one  of  its  principal  benefactors;  it 
received  from  bishop  Berkeley  one  thousand  volumes  of  books ;  and  since 
its  foundation  it  has,  from  time  to  time,  received  benefactions  from  various 
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tadiridiials,  and  also  from  the  stale.  It  has,  far  some  years  past,  had  a  greater 
DQinbeT  of  students  than  any  other  college  in  the  United  Statcc,  'It  possesses 
len  Tajuahle  buildings,  two  of  them  of  stone,  the  others  of  brick  ;  four  of 
vhich  are  college  halls,  one  hundred  feet  by  forty,  four  stories  high,  con- 
laining  thirty-two  rooms  each  for  students  ;  and  another  hall  is  soon  to  be 
erected.  It  has  the  finest  cabinet  of  minerals  in  the  United  States,  a  gnod 
cheraical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  library  of  eight  thousand. 
&7e  hundred  volume?  ;  and  there  are  libraries',  belonging  to  the  sludenu, 
tonlaining  len  thousand,  five  hundred  volumes.  The  funds  of  this  insti-  k, 
intioD,  considering  its  reputation  and  number  of  students,  are  small ;  and 
it  is  supported  chiefly  by  tuition  fees.  The  whole  amount  of  the  funds  of 
[be  diaereat  departments,  exclusive  of  buildings,  library,  apparatus,  &c< 
ii  Slated  at  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  dollars.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  treasurer,  subs :;ript ions  have  lately  been  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  college,  by  six  hundred  and  eighteen  individuals,  of  one  hundred 
um)  seven  thousand  dollars,  of  which  forty-one  thousand  dollars  have  &'• 
ready  been  paid.  The  college  is  under  the  legislative  government  of  n 
corporation,  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  college,  the  governor  and 
lieulenant  governor  of  the  slate,  and  the  six  senior  senators,  ex  o£icio,  and 
ten  cle^yinen. 

Connecied  with  this  institution,  is  a  law  school,  theological  departmenL 
ud  medical  institution. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia,  at  the  session  of  1817-18,  adopted  meastii-^r. 
br  establishing  an  institution,  then  proposed  to  be  named  Central  CoUegr. 
ind  twenty-four  commissioners  were  appointed  to  select  a  site  for  it.  The"' 
ucordingly  selected  a  pleasant  and  elevated  spot,  nearly  two  miles  fro'\i 
CbulottesTille,  in  the  county  of  Albemarle,  not  far  from  the  centre  of  tlo 


popuUuon  of  the  state.  Their  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  legislature  in 
1819,  and  an  act  was  passed,  incorporating  the  institution,  by  tbo  title  of 
the  Xhtivertity  of  Virginia,  which  wenl  into  operation  in  1825.  It  wad 
erected  and  endowed  by  the  slate ;  and  it  owes  ita  origin  and  peculiar 
otguizatioD  chiefly  to  Mr.  Jeflerson.  It  baa  a  fine  collection  of  bnildings, 
40* 
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consisting  of  four  parallel  ranges,  about  six  hundred  feet  in  lengtb,  and 
two  hundred  feet  apart,  suited  to  the  accommodation  of  nine  professors, 
and  upwards  of  two  hundred  students  ;  which,  together  with  the  real  es- 
tate, cost  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand,  nine  hundred  aod 
ninety-six  dollars.  It  possesses  a  very  valuable  library  of  eight  thousand 
volumes,  and  a  philosophical  apparatus,  which,  together,  cost  thiriy-sii 
thousand,  nine  hundred  an(l  forty-eight  dollars.  The  state  gives  annually 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  institution.  'The  whole  an- 
nual income  of  the  university  is  aUout  eighteen  thousand,  five  hundred 
dollars.  The  professors  are  paid,  partly  by  a  fixed  salary,  and  partly  by 
fees  received  from  the  students ;  but  the  sums  which  they  severally  receiTe 
are  widely  different,  varying,  in  ordinary  years,  from  sixteen  hundred  to 
three  thousand,  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  plan  of  this  university  differs  materially  from  that  of  other  instita- 
tions  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  students  are  not  divided  into 
four  classes,  with  a  course  of  studies  embracing  four  years ;  but  the  diffe- 
rent branches  of  science  and  literature  here  taught  are  styled  schools.  The 
following  particulars  are  extracted  from  the  *  Regulations,'  &c.  Students 
are  not  admitted  under  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  every  one  is  free  to  attend 
the  schools  of  his  choice,  and  no  other  than  he  chooses  ;  provided,  that  if 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  shall  attend  at  least  three  professors,  un- 
less he  has  the  written  authority  of  his  parents  or  guardian,  or  the  faculty 
shall,  for  good  cause  shown,  allow  him  to  attend  less  than  three.  In  each 
school,  there  are  three  regular  lectures  a  week ;  besides  which,  there  aje, 
in  most  of  them,  extra  lectures,  suited  to  the  several  classes  into  which  the 
school  is  divided.  The  mode  of  instruction  is  by  text-books  and  lectures 
accompanied  by  rigid  examinations. 

Three  honorary  distinctions  are  conferred  by  this  institution ;  a  cer^JL 
cote  of  proficiency, — that  of  gradtiate  of  any  class, — ^and  that  of  master  cf 
arts  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  No  particular  period  of  study  is  pie- 
scribed  for  the  acquisition  of  these  honors.  The  student  obtains  them 
whenever  he  can  undergo  the  rigid  examination  to  which  the  candidates 
for  them  are  subjected.  The  title  o{  doctor  of  medicine  is  conferred  on  the 
graduates  of  the  medical  department. 

There  is  but  one  session  annually,  commencing  on  the  tenth  of  Septem- 
ber, and  ending  on  the  twentieth  of  July.  Commencement  is  on  the  last 
day  of  the  session,  when  there  are  public  exercises,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  certificates  and  diplomas  are  awarded.  Number  of  students,  in  1833, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 

Ken  yon  college,  at  Gambier,  in  the  central  part  of  a  tract  of  land  be- 
longing to  it,  dye  miles  east  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  fifty-two  north-east  of 
Columbus,  was  founded,  in  1828,  by  the  exertions  of  bishop  Chase,  who 
went  to  England  in  1823,  and  returned  in  1825,  having  there  obtained  for 
it  about  thirty  thousand  dollars  ;  and  he  gave  to  the  college  the  name  of 
*  Kenyon,'  from  lord  Kenyon,  one  of  its  principal  benefactors,  and  to  the 
town  the  name  of  *  Gambier,'  from  lord  Gambier,  another  of  its  benefac- 
tors. It  has  received  considerable  additions  to  its  funds  from  individuals 
in  several  of  the  states;  and  it  possesses  eight  thousand  acres  of  land. 
The  college  edifice,  which  is  of  stone,  Contains  thirty-six  rooms,  and  forms 
only  one  fhird  part  of  the  entire  design.  The  library  contains  two  thou- 
sand, three  hundred  volumes.     The  college  is  under  the  direction  of  t 
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haui  of  sixlcen  tnisteeB,  of  which  ihe  bishop  of  Ohio  is  president  exojicut. 
The  college  has  connected  with  it  a  theological  depadiDent  and  a  grammai 


It  does  not  fall  within  our  plan  to  give  a  particular  description  of  the 
namerous  collegiate  institutions  throughout  the  country.  In  addition  to 
this  account  of  the  most  prominent  establisbnients,  we  have  added  a  hst 
of  colleges  in  the  appendix,  for  which,  as  well  as  the  previous  description)), 
we  have  been  indebted  to  the  American  Almanac  for  1834.  To  that  valu- 
Ible  work  we  refer  the  reader  for  a  collection  of  much  useful  and  interest- 
ing matter  on  the  subject  of  education  in  the  United  Slates, 

*  Less  attention,'  says  Mr.  Cooper.  '  fa  paid  to  classical  learning  here 
than  in  Europe  ;  and,  as  the  term  of  residence  (at  our  colleges)  rarely  ex- 
ceeds four  years,  profound  scholars  are  by  no  means  common.  This  coun- 
try possesses  neither  the  population  nor  the  endowments  to  maintain  a 
lai^  class  of  learned  idlers,  in  order  that  one  man  in  a  hundred  may  con- 
tribute B  mite  to  the  growing  stock  of  general  knowledge.  There  is  a 
luxary  in  this  expenditure  of  animal  force,  to  which  the  Americans  have 
not  yet  attained.  The  good  is  far  too  problematical  and  remote,  and  the 
expose  of  man  too  certain,  to  be  prematurely  sought.  I  have  heard, 
I  will  confess,  an  American  legislator  quote  Horace  and  Cicero  ;  but  it  is 
far  from  being  the  humorof  the  country.  I  thought  the  taste  of  the  orator 
qnestionabie.  A  learned  quotation  ia  rarely  of  any  use  in  an  arguraent, 
since  few  men  are  fools  enough  not  to  see  that  the  application  of  any  max- 
im to  politics  is  liable  to  a  thousand  practical  objections,  and,  nine  times  in 
ten,  they  are  evidences  of  the  want  of  a  direct,  natural,  and  vigorous  train  ■ 
of  thought.  They  are  the  affectations,  but  rarely  the  ebullitions,  of  true 
talent.  When  a  man  feels  stronglj,  or  thinks  strongly,  or  speaks  strongly, 
be  is  jast  as  apt  to  do  it  in  his  native  tongue,  as  he  is  to  laugh  when  he  is 
tickled,  or  to  weep  when  in  sorrow.  The  Americans  are  strong  speakers 
and  acute  thinkers,  but  no  great  qaoters  of  the  morals  and  axioms  of  a 
heathen  age,  because  they  happen  to  be  recorded  in  Latin. 

'  The  hi^er  branches  of  learning  are  certainly  on  the  advance  in  this 
61  41 
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country.  The  gentlemen  of  the  middle  and  southern  states,  before  the 
revolution,  were  very  generally  educated  in  Europe,  and  they  were  con- 
sequently, in  this  particular,  like  our  own  people.  Those  who  came  into 
life  during  the  struggle,  and  shortly  after,  fared  worse.  Even  the  next 
generation  had  little  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  instruction.  I  find  that 
boys  entered  the  colleges  so  late  as  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  who  had  read  a  part  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  a  few  books 
of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  with,  perhaps,  a  little  of  Horace.  But  great  changes 
have  been  made,  and  are  still  making,  in  the  degree  of  previous  qualifi- 
cation. 

'  Still,  it  would  be  premature  to  say,  that  there  is  any  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can universities  where  classical  knowledge,  or  even  science,  is  profoundly 
attained,  even  at  the  present  day.  Some  of  the  professors  push  their 
studies,  for  a  life,  certainly  ;  and  you  well  know,  after  all,  that  little  short 
of  a  life,  and  a  long  one  too,  will  make  any  man  a  good  general  scholar. 
In  1820,  near  eight  thousand  graduates  of  the  twelve  oldest  coUeges  of 
this  country  (according  to  their  catalogues)  were  then  living.  Of  this 
number,  one  thousand,  four  hundred  and  six  were  clergymen.  As  some 
of  the  catalogues  consulted  were  several  years  old,  this  number  was,  of 
necessity,  greatly  within  the  truth.  Between  the  years  1800  and  1810,  it 
is  found  that  of  two  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  graduates, 
four  hundred  and  fifty-three  became  clergymen.  Here  is  pretty  good  eri- 
dence  that  religion  is  not  neglected  in  America,  and  that  its  ministers  are 
not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  absolutely  ignorant. 

*  But  the  efilects  of  the  literary  institutions  of  the  United  States  are 
somewhat  pecyliar.  Few  men  devote  their  lives  to  scholarship.  The 
knowledge  that  is  actually  acquired,  is,  perhaps,  quite  suiScient  for  the 
more  practical  and  useful  pursuits.  Thousands  of  young  men,  who  have 
read  the  more  familiar  classics,  who  have  gone  through  enough  of  mathe- 
matics to  obtain  a  sense  of  their  own  tastes,  and  of  the  value  of  precision, 
who  have  cultivated  bdles  lettres  to  a  reasonable  extent,  and  who  hate 
been  moderately  instructed  in  the  arts  of  composition,  and  in  the  rules  of 
taste,  are  given  forth  to  the  country  to  mingle  in  its  active  employments. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  class  of  American  graduates  carries  awaj 
with  it  quite  as  much  general  and  diversified  knowledge,  as  a  class  from 
one  of  our  own  universities.  The  excellence  in  particular  branches  is 
commonly  wanting ;  but  the  deficiency  is  more  than  supplied  by  v^ety 
of  information.  The  youth  who  has  passed  four  years  within  the  walls  of 
a  college,  goes  into  the  oflice  of  a  lawyer  for  a  few  more.  The  professioi 
of  the  law  is  not  subdivided  in  America.  The  same  man  is  counsellor, 
attorney,  and  conveyancer.  Here  the  student  gets  a  general  insight  into 
the  principles,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  practice  of  the  law,  rather  than 
an  acquaintance  with  the  study  as  a  science.  With  this  instruction,  he 
enters  the  world  as  a  practitioner.  Instead  of  existing  in  a  state  of  dream- 
ing retrospection,  lost  in  a  maze  of  theories,  he  is  at  once  turned  loose  into 
the  jostlings  of  the  world.  If,  perchance,  'he  encounters  an  antagonist  a 
little  more  erudite  than  himself,  he  seizes  the  natural  truth  for  his  sheet- 
anchor,  and  leaves  precedent  and  quaint  follies  to  him  who  has  made  them 
his  study  and  delight.  No  doubt  he  often  blunders,  and  is  frequently,  of 
necessity,  defeated.  But  in  the  course  of  this  irreverent  treatment,  usages 
and  opinions,  which  are  bottomed  in  no  better  foundation  than  antiquity, 
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ind  whkli  are  as  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  wotU,  as  thg 
prescDt  state  of  the  woild  is,  or  ought  to  be,  unfavorable  to  all  feudal  ab- 
surdities, come  to  receive  their  death-warrants.  In  the  mean  time,  by  dint 
of  sheer  experience,  and  by  the  collision  of  intellects,  the  practitioner  gets 
a  siocif  of  learning,  that  is  acquired  in  the  beat  possible  school ;  and,  what 
is  of  far  more  importance,  the  laws  ihemselves  get  a  dress  which  brings 
ihem  within  the  fashions  of  the  day.  This  same  man  becomes  a  legisla- 
tor, perhaps,  and,  if  particularly  clever,  he  is  made  to  take  an  active  part 
in  ibe  framing  of  laws,  that  are  not  to  harmonize  with  the  other  parts  of 
an  elaborate  theory,  but  which  are  intended  to  make  men  comfortable  aitd 
tu^^y-  Now,  taken  with  more  or  leas  qualification,  this  is  the  history  of 
thousaoda  in  this  country,  and  it  is  also  an  important  part  of  the  history 
of  the  country  itself.' 

We  may  not  inappropriately  introduce  in  this  connection  the  following 
sKouDt  of  the  Military  academy  at  West  Point,  for  which  we  have  been 
indebted  to  an  able  article  in  the  North  American  Review  for  January, 


The  main  object  of  the  institution  is  to  qualify  the  pupil  for  the  per- 
formance of  all  the  duties  of  a  military  Lfe ;  and,  by  way  of  prepara^on, 
be  is  carefully  disciplined  in  the  various  duties  of  a  soldier  ana  officer, 


from  the  handling  of  a  musket,  to  the  commanding  of  armies.  The  u  _ 
of  the  various  instruments  of  attack  and  defence  ;  the  construction  of  mili- 
ary works,  both  permanent  and  temporary,  and  the  moat  an>roved  methods 
of  attacking  ana  defending  these  works  ;  the  manner  of  cottducting  ibe 
maiches  of  amies,  and  of  disposing  of  the  different  aims,  with  a  view  to 


ibeir  mutnal  protection  and  aaaiatance  in  cases  of  eme^ncy ;  minor  tac- 
tics, or  the  evolutions  of  troops,  whether  in  small  or  large  numbera  ;  and 
ihe  more  complicated  and  exalted  principles  of  grand  tactics,  or  itrattgy, 
in  each  in  turn  carefully  attended  tu,  so  far  as  theory  and  the  lessons  of 
«iperience  extend. 

^ides  these  military  subjects. studies  of  a  different  nature  are  made  to 
ent^age  a  targe  portion  of  the  pupil's  attention  during  the  last  year.     Civil 
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eBgineering.  in  its  multifBrious  departinenls,  viz.  the  constniction  ofrmdi, 
canalH,  bridges,  and  rail-roads,  together  with  the  elementE  of  carpentry  soil 
architecture,  holds  an  important  rank.  As  architecture  is  becoming  daily 
more  interesting  to  the  public  at  large,  its  encouragement  and  adTance- 
ment  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended.  A  deficiency  of  taste  and  in- 
formation upon  this  subject  is  but  loo  evident  in  many  parts  of  onr  coon- 
try  ;  and  any  institution,  which  tends  to  diffuse  the  correct  and  chuic 
principles  of  this  art,  deserves  to  be  cherished  and  encouraged.  A  Got 
collection  of  casts,  representing  the  most  celebrated  buildings  of  antiqnii' 
has  recently  been  procured  from  France  for  the  Military  academy;  and 
th'jre  is  every  reason  to  hope,  that  it  will  tend  materially  to  improve  ifae 
d'imrtment  of  architecture. 

The  studies  that  have  now  been  enumerated,  together  with  rhetoric  tod 
national  and  constitutional  law,  embrace  the  chief  objects  of  atleDlion  at 
this  institution.  A  cursory  glance  at  this  course  of  instruction  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  convince  the  observer,  that  it  comprehends  much  useful  infomu- 
lion.  Vet  there  are  many,  who  profess  to  believe  the  academy  not  ooly 
useless,  but  absolutely  injurious,  in  its  efiect  upon  the  public  interesQ. 
They  maintain,  that  genius  and  courage  alone  are  enough  to  insure  dig* 
tinction  in  the  military  profession.  They  say,  that  ^  our  citizens  arr 
Boldiers,  and  that  competent  officers  can  be  selected  from  among  ilien, 
whenever  military  services  are  necessary ;  and  they,  doubtless,  honestly 
believe,  that  to  become  an  able  officer  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter.  BdI, 
with  due  respect  for  the  sincerity  of  these  opinions,  we  must  confess  our 
preference  for  the  doctrine  of  our  illustrious  Hamiltan ;  who  says,  thai 
I  war,  like  most  other  things,  is  a  science  to  ho  acquired  and  perfected  \ij 


diligence,  by  perseverance,  by  time,  and  by  practice.'  These  few  woris, 
coming  as  they  do  from  a  statesman  of  acknowledged  genius  and  wiadtan. 
are  entitled  to  the  most  respectful  and  deliberate  attention.  That  gfwl 
Tiifm  had  investigated,  with  the  most  keen  and  discerning  scrutiny,  t« 
many  and  complicated  causes  of  national  grandeur  and  infirmity.  He  hail 
tfpecially  weighed  the  migbty  causes,  which  had  elevated,  sustained,  tm 
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orerthrown  the  various  contriyances  of  men  for  self-govemment ;  and  he 
was  of  the  unqualified  opinion,  that  a  national  military  estahlishment  was 
mdispensable  to  our  peace  and  security.  The  reasons  which  led  him  to 
this  conclusion  are,  doubtless,  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  still 
operate  with  undiminished  influence.  All,  however,  must  acknowledge, 
that  a  military  establishment  without  skilful  oflicers,  would  be  about  as 
inefficient  as  powder  and  bullets  without  a  gun,  or  a  vessel  without  helm 
or  compass.  But  how  is  this  skill  to  be  *  acquired  and  perfected  V  Doubt* 
less, '  by  diligence,  by  perseverance,  by  time,  and  by  practice.'  These  ob- 
jectors should  hesitate,  before  they  destroy  one  of  the  most  useful  instru- 
ments by  which  this  benefit  is  to  be  secured. 

Such  an  instrument  is  the  Military  academy.  Before  they  attempt  to 
subvert  so  noble  an  edifice,  they  should  reflect,  that  it  is  not  always  wise 
to  sQ&r  speculation  to  prevail  over  experience.  They  should  remember 
the  consequences,  which  have  heretofore  resulted  from  the  want  of  military 
science  and  skill,  before  they  labor  to  expose  us  anew  to  similar  evils. 
They  ought  not  to  forget,  that  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  liable  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  adverse  events,  whose  approaches  cannot  be  foreseen, 
or  guarded  against  by  any  sudden  exertion  of  art  or  power ;  that  a  hither- 
to unknown  responsibility  rests  upon  the  citizens  of  this  republic,  an  obli- 
gation greater  than  ever  was  imposed  upon  any  other  political  society ; 
and  that  we  ought,  at  least,  to  pause,  before  we  divest  ourselves  of  any  of 
those  securities,  upon  which  the  peace,  the  progress,  and  the  stability  of 
oar  institutions  may  depend.  41'*^ 
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CHAPTER  XVII.— FINE  ARTS. 

The  progress  of  the  arts  in  the  United  States  has  depended,  in  a  greit 
measure,  on  their  practical  reference  to  the  essential  comforts  of  life.  In 
the  mechanical  arts,  we  yield  to  no  other  nation,  as  oar  ships,  steambottSt 
engines  of  every  description,  and  vast  internal  improvements,  sufficiently 
testify.  The  prevailing  taste  in  architecture  is  much  better  than  it  wu 
twenty  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  considered  of  ffseat  importance  to  have 
regard  to  the  appearance  of  a  public  edifice.  Many  private  houses  of 
much  splendor  have  also  been  erected  within  a  short  period.  Our  chniches 
and  state-houses  are  built  after  better  models,  and  the  eye  of  taste  is  no 
longer  shocked  by  unsightly  piles,  without  even  the  recommendation  of 
antiquity  to  compensate  for  their  defects. 

Of  the  fine  arts,  however,  painting  has  been  most  suceessfully  eoltirsted, 
and  many  artists  have  won,  in  this  department,  very  considerable  eminence. 
The  materials  for  an  account  of  the  history  and  present  condition  of  piinl- 
ing  ia  this  country,  are  so  scattered  and  unsatisfactory,  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  present  but  a  brief  sketch.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  a  gentle* 
man  of  New  York,  distinguished  as  a  dramatic  author  and  as  an  artist, 
has  a  work  in  preparation,  that  will  effectually  supply  this  deficiency  in 
our  literature.  This  work  is  expected  with  much  interest  by  the  lovers 
of  art.  In  the  mean  while,  we  must  look  to  the  leading  review  of  the 
country,  for  some  of  the  most  valuable  notices  of  American  art.  For  the 
remainder  of  this  chapter,  we  bave  been  entirely  indebted  to  the  North 
American  Review,  for  October,  1830. 

It  is  stated  by  an  able  writer  in  that  work,  that  few  countries  have  done 
more  in  the  way  of  painting,  during  the  last  half  century,  than  oar  own. 
There  is  no  nation  which,  during  that  period,  can  produce  a  more  respects* 
ble  list  of  artists  than  is  composed  by  the  names  of  Copley,  West,  Trum- 
bull, AUston,  Leslie,  Newton,  Stuan,  Sully,  Morse,  Doughty,  Feale,  Hard- 
ing, Fisher,  and  Weir.  Several  of  these  artists  have  been,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  British  school,  which,  for  the  time 
in  question  belongs  at  least  as  much  to  the  United  States  as  to  the  mother 
country.  The  style  of  painting  in  France,  during^  this  period,  has  been 
decidedly  vicious,  and  although  it  has  obtained  there  a  temporary  popU' 
larity,  it  is  not  approved  by  competent  judges,  who  have  been  educated 
under  the  influence  of  a  better  taste«  In  the  rest  of  Europe,  there  has 
been  little  or  no  activity  in  this  branch  of  the  arts  ;  so  that  the  United 
States  have  done  as  much  for  painting  during  the  last  fifty  years,  as  any 
other  country. 

In  estimatmg  the  merits  of  our  various  painters,  the  article  to  which  we 
have  referred,  places  West  at  the  head  of  the  list.  *  The  length  of  his 
career,'  continues  this  writer, — *  his  conspicuous  position  at  the  he^d  of 
the  British  Academy,  and  the  indefatigable  perseverance  with  wbdch  he 
pursued  his  labors  up  to  the  very  close  of  his  protracted  life — all  these  cir* 
cumstances  placed  him  in  full  relief  before  the  public,  and  perha]»  raised 
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his  repatation  a  little  higher  than  it  will  be  maintained  by  the  impartial 
judgment  of  posterity,  rerceiving  or  supposing  that  his  merit  was  ex* 
aggeiated,  a  certain  number  of  persons  were  induced,  as  always  happens 
in  similar  cases,  by  a  sort  of  redaction,  to  depreciate  the  Talue  oi  his  works, 
and  even  to  deny  altogether  his  pretensions  to  excellence.  Without 
speaking  of  Peter  Pindar,  who  attacked  him  merely  because  he  was  pa- 
tronized by  the  king,  we  may  find  the  feeling  to  which  we  allude  exhibited 
in  a  Quarter  where  we  had  a  right  to  look  for  good  taste  and  politieal  im- 
partiality. Lord  Byron,  in  one  of  his  poems,  describes  our  illustrioas 
coautryinan  as 

"  the  dotanl  West, 

Europe's  worst  daaber,  and  poor  England's  best." 

Bat  even  here  the  noble  bard,  however  opposite  may  have  been  his  inten- 
tion, has  borne  a  sort  of  involuntary  testimony  to  the  high  deserts  of  the 
painter.  The  British  school,  which,  in  his  wajrward  humor,  he  represents 
as  the  worst  in  Europe,  was  undoubtedly  at  that  time,  and  still  is,  tne  best, 
and  by  putting  West  at  the  head  of  it,  he  rendered  him,  in  fact,  all  the 
justice  which  his  warmest  friends  could  possibly  have  claimed  for  him. 
His  real  merit  was  very  considerable,  although  he  may  not  have  risen  pre- 
cisely to  the  level  of  the  greatest  masters  of  other  times.  It  was  sufficient- 
ly evinced  by  the  great  popularity  and  success  of  his  last  and  best  pieces, 
the  Ckrist  Refected^  and  the  grand  composition  of  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  these  noble  paintings,  when  they  were  first 
brought  out  at  London,  and  witnessed  the  enthusiasm  which  they  excited 
among  the  lovers  of  the  arts,  and  the '  public  at  large.  The  sum  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  was  ofiered  for  the  latter  wotk — a  higher  price,  probably, 
than  was  ever  commanded  by  any  other  picture.  As  there  was  nothing 
meretricious  in  the  style  of  West,  and  as  the  public  of  a  city  like  London 
is  not  often  very  widely  mistaken  in  matters  wholly  unconnected  with  any 
accidental  or  temporary  interest,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  this  extra- 
ordinary  vogue,  without  allowing  to  the  artist  a  talent  of  a  very  high  or- 
der. His  works  exhibit,  in  reality,  almost  all  the  qualities  diat  designate 
a  first-rate  painting.  His  walk  lay  in  the  highest  department  of  the  art 
HiB  subjects  were  always  of  a  poetical  cast,  and  he  treated  them  all  in  a 
large,  free  and  generous  spirit ;  and  while  he  possessed  the  principal  re- 

2m8ites  of  a  great  painter,  his  manner  was  almost  wholly  free  from  faults. 
le  had,  in  particular,  the  great  merit  of  avoiding  the  unnatural  style  of 
coloring  which  prevailed  in  the  neighboring  kingdom,  and  seemed  likely, 
at  one  time,  to  corrupt  the  taste  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  His  exceflent  moral 
character  contributed  much  to  his  talent,  and  still  more  to  hi9  fortune.  It 
kept  him  steady  to  his  profession,  during  a  period  of  violent  political  con- 
vulsions, which  swept  away  from  their  natural  occupation  almost  all  the 
high  and  stirring  spirits.  It  recommended  him  to  the  favor  of  the  king, 
umI  througli  that  to  the  presidency  of  the  academy,  and  it  preserved  his 
heakh  and  capacity  for  constant  employment,  to  the  lost  moment  of  a  veir 
long  life.  He  enjoyed  the  rare  happiLess  of  realizing,  in  his  life-time,  his 
foil  deserts  on  the  score  of  reputation — ^perhaps  something  more — atid  of 
laboriiig  with  undiminished  act.  rity,  and  a  constant  increase  of  fame,  be- 
yond the  ordinary  term  of  human  existence.  We  had  the  satisfaction  of 
leeing  him  fiequenlly  in  his  last  days,  and  have  seldom  known  a  mom 
41 
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Striking  example  of  a  serene  and  happy  old  age.  He  was  then,  at  nearly 
eighty,  a  hea\thy,  handsome  man,  busily  occupied  upon  his  last  and  great- 
est works,  and  enjoying  the  vogue  which  they  successively  obtained  on 
their  first  exhibition.  The  natural  simplicity  and  modesty  of  his  maimer 
were  minified  with  a  slight  air  of  self-importapce,  and  conscious  satisltc- 
tion  with  his  recent  success,  which  appeared  rather  graceful  than  other- 
wise in  one  so  much  respected,  and  so  far  advanced  in  years.  The  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  of  his  mind  were  truly  remarkable.  He  was  still  alive  to 
every  means  of  improving  himself,  and  when  the  Athenian  marbles  were 
received  in  England,  he  addressed  a  printed  letter  to  lord  Elgin,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  this  event  as  forming  a  sort  of  epoch  in  his  life,  and  anticipated 
the  great  advantage  which  he  should  derive  from  the  study  of  these  admira- 
ble remains  of  antiquity  in  the  further  prosecution  of  his  labors,  which, 
however,  were  very  soon  after  brought  to  a  close. 

*  We  have  said  above  that  the  manner  of  West  was  almost  whollv  free 
from  faults.  His  conceptions  are  noble,  his  drawing  correct,  his  coloriog 
true,  and  his  composition  skilful  and  spirited.  If  we  miss  any  thing  in  his 
paintings,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  secret  indescribable  charm  of  coloring,  which, 
like  the  curious  felicity  of  language  in  some  writers,  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
natu^l  "  grace,  beyond  the  reach  of  art,"  but  affording,  at  the  same  time, 
a  higher  delight  than  any  of  those  beauties,  which  can  be  more  distinctly 
analyzed  and  defined.  Of  this,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  possessed  a  larger 
share  than  West,  and  will,  probably,  on  that  account,  oe  always  ranked 
above  him  in  the  general  scale  of  merit. 

*  The  paintings  of  West,  which  remained  in  his  possession  at  his  death, 
were  ofiered  for  sale  soon  after,  and  we  have  anxiously  desired,  that  the 
whole  or  a  portion  of  them  should  have  taken  the  direction  of  this  coan- 
try.  They  would  have  formed  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  addition 
to  our  collections,  and  would  then  have  reached  what  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered their  natural  destination,  the  birth-place  and  original  home  of  their 
author.  We  are  not  exactly  informed  what  disposition  has  been  made  of 
them,  and  venture  to  hope  that  the  expectation  we  have  expressed  may 
still,  in  part,  at  least,  be  realized. 

*  The  general  reputation  of  Trumbull  is  hardly  equal  to  that  of  West, 
although  the  Sortie  from  Gibraltar  is  perhaps  superior  in  efiect  to  any 
sinffle  production  of  the  latter  artist.  This  noble  picture  may,  justly  lie 
raided  with  the  finest  productions  of  the  pencil,  and  would  forever  secure 
to  its  author,  had  he  done  nothing  else,  a  rank  with  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  mi.  If  his  success  has  been,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  that  of  his 
illustrioufi  contemporary,  it  is  probably  because  his  devotion  to  his  profession 
has  not  been  so  exclusive.  The  important  military  and  political  occupations, 
in  which  he  was  engaged  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  most  active  part 
of  his  life,  diverted  his  attention  for  the  time  from  painting,  and  when  he  af- 
terwards resumed  the  pencil,  he  seemed  to  have  lost,  in  some  degree,  the  rigor 
and  freshness  of  his  youthful  talent.  Hence  his  reputation  has  not  continued 
•to  increase  with  his  years,  and  his  last  works  have  not,  like  those  of  West, 
been  regarded  as  his  best.  The  four  great  paintings,  on  subjects  connect- 
ed with  the  revolutionary  war,  which  he  executed  for  congress,  have,  on 
the  whole,  hardly  satisfied  the  public  expectation,  and  for  that  reason  have, 
perhaps,  been  depreciated  below  their  real  worth.  They  are  all  valoahle 
pieces,  and  the  Dedaraiion  of  Independence^  which  we  look  upon  ai  tht 
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aesi  of  the  series,  is  one  of  a  very  high  order.  They  derive  a  great  addi- 
tiooal  interest  from  exhibiting  portraits,  as  far  as  they  could  be  obtained, 
of  the  signers  of  the  declaration,  and  of  the  other  patriots  and  warriors, 
who  took  a  part  in  the  memorable  action  of  the  revolution.  We  incline  to 
believe  that  these  paintings,  should  the  liberality  of  congress  allow  the  ap- 
propriation necessary  for  keeping  them  in  existence,  will  gradually  gain 
upon  the  public  opinion,  both  as  works  of  art,  and  as  historical  memonals, 
aod  be  viewed  by  the  next  generation  with  more  interest  than  they  are  by 
the  present  one. 

*  Uf  our  living  native  artists,  Mr.  Allston  is  the  one,  to  whose  future 
prodactions  the  country  looks,  with  reason,  for  the  most  brilliant  exhibi- 
tions ef  talent,  and  the  most  valuable  accessions  to  our  public  and  private 
collections.  Few  painters  have  ever  possessed,  at  his  age,  a  higher  repu- 
tation, or  one  acquired  by  nobler  means ;  and  from  his  character  and  ha- 
bits, there  is  room  to  suppose  that  his  fame  will  continue  to  increase,  like 
that  of  West,  to  the  last  period  of  his  labors.  Inspired  by  that  exclusive 
and  passionate  love  for  his  profession,  which  is  the  sure  characteristic  of  a 
real  geniiu  for  it,  and  by  a  lofty  and  generpus  disinterestedness,  which 
has  prevented  him  from  consecrating  his  pencil  to  its  lower  and  more  lu- 
crative departments,  he  has,  under  some  discouragements,  steadily  con- 
fined himself  to  historical,  scriptural,  and  poetical  subjects,  and  has  formed 
his  manner  upon  the  highest  standard  of  excellence.  His  conceptions  are 
omfonnly  happy,  and,  when  the  subject  requires  it,  sublime ;  his  taste 
and  skill,  in  the  mechanical  details  of  his  art,  complete ;  and  he  knows 
how  to  give  his  works  the  secret  charm  to  which  we  alluded  before,  and 
which  adds  the  last  finish  to  every  other  beauty.  If  there  be  any  thing 
to  complain  of  in  him,  it  is  that  he  is  not  satisfied  himself  with  the  degree 
of  merit,  which  would  satisfy  every  one  else,  and  employs  in  correcting, 
matoring,  and  repainting  a  single  piece,  not  always,  perhaps,  with  any 
real  accession  of  effect,  the  time  and  labor  which  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient for  completing  a  dozen.  This  extreme  fastidiousness  may  have 
been,  at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  a  virtue,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  quali- 
ties, which  have  enabled  the  artist  to  realize  the  high  idea  of  excellence, 
which  originally  warmed  his  young  fancy.  But,  if  we  might  venture  to 
express  ao  opinion  on  the  subject,  we  should  say  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived,  when  he  might  throw  it  off  with  advantage,  and  allow  himself  a 
greater  rapidity  of  execution.  His  manner  is  formed.  He  possesses  his 
talent,  whatever  it  is,  and,  as  we  remarked  above,  when  we  treated  the 
same  question  in  general  terms,  the  more  freely  and  fearlessly  he  ex- 
ercises it;  the  more  natural  and  spirited,  and,  on  the  whole,  tne  better 
wilLbe  the  product.  We  trust  that  he  will  not  permit  another  year  to 
pass  over,  without  putting  the  last  hand  to  the  grand  heroic  composition, 
upon  which  he  has  been  employed  so  many,  and  that  this  will  be  followed 
by  a  series  of  others,  of  equal  merit,  and  of  a  rather  more  rapid  growth, 
by  this  change  in  his  manner  of  working,  we  believe  that  he  would  gain 
in  ease  and  spirit,  without  sacrificing  any  real  beauty,  and  would  labor,  on 
the  whole,  with  infinitely  more  satisfaction  and  profit  to  himself  and  the 
public,  than  he  does  now.  We  ofier  these  remarks,  however,  with  all  the 
oeference  that  is  due  from  mere  amateurs  to  an  artist  of  consummate  ge- 
nins,  who  is,  after  all,  tiPe  only  true  judge  of  effect  in  his  art,  and  of  tho 
best  means  of  producing  it.' 
63 
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CHAPTER  XVIII.— BANKING  SYSTEM  * 

In  new  counlries,  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  which  a  civilized 
population  is  obliged  to  contend,  after  a  sufficiency  is  obtained  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  is  in  appropriating  a  portion  of  their  capital,  to  serre  as  a 
common  standard  of  value  in  the  transactions  of  commerce.  Barter,  which 
is  always  the  first  process,  soon  becomes  too  burdensome,  and  the  precious 
metals,  which,  in  older  countries  furnish  a  sound  and  universal  curreney, 
are  too  expensive  for  new  settlements,  where  aU  the  capital  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  wanted  in  improving  the  face  of  the  country,  and  in  providing  ad- 
ditional comforts,  as  the  community  advances  in  wealth.  In  the  course  of 
time,  however,  commerce  clartns  a  portion  of  capital,  as  the  medium  of  ex- 
change ;  and  the  struggle  commences  between  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
circulating  medium,  formed  of  a  material  of  universal  value,  and  the  re- 
luctance to  spare  for  that  purpose,  capital,  which  might  be  exchanged  for 
articles  essentially  wanted  in  new  countries.  Hence  it  is  found,  that  io 
new  colonies,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  substitute  the  credit  of  public 
bodies  in  the  place  of  capital,  or  in  other  words,  a  paper  for  a  metallic  cur- 
rency. The  want  of  capital  is  so  great,  and  the  opportunities  of  invest- 
ment so  abundant,  that  the  issues  §oon  become  excessive ;  and  it  is  not 
until  the  channels  of  circulation  are  entirely  filled,  that  the  holders  begin 
to  look  to  the  fund  provided  for  its  redemption ;  and  the  first  re-action  gene- 
rally results  in  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  in  the  universal  dis- 
tress of  the  community. 

In  this  country,  this  evil  had  been  so  often  felt  under  the  colonial  go- 
vernments, and  during  the  revolution,  (when  the  necessity  of  the  pufiic 
service  compelled,  if  it  did  not  excuse,  excessive  emissions  of  \)ill8  of  credit 
by  the  individual  states,)  that  upon  forming  a  government  for  the  United 
States,  after  the  termination^  of  hostilities,  all  power  over  the  currency  was 
taken  from  the  state  governments ;  and  they  were  expressly  prohibited 
from  coining  money,  issuing  bills  of  credit,  or  making  any  thing  but  gold 
and  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

It  was  intended  to  vest  in  congress  the  power  to  establish  a  unifonn 
currency,  instead  of  the  fluctuating  medium  formerly  used ;  and  to  place; 
it  out  of  the  power  of  the  states,  to  invalidate  or  alter,  the  terms  of  con- 
tracts, by  tender,  relief,  or  bankrupt  laws,  or  by  any  tampnering  with  the 
currency.  It  was  a  wise  endeavor  to  elevate  the  commercial  credit  of  the 
country,  by  placing  its  principles  under  the  guardianship  of  the  national 
government,  and  to*  establish  the  currency  upon  an  immovable  basis,  by 
making  it  of  gold  and  silver.  The  eflbrt,  though  well  meant,  was,  at  that 
period  of  our  history,  almost  too  great  for  the  ability  of  the  rountr}'.    A 

*  For  this  succinct,  able,  and  interesting  accouLt  of  the  banking  system  of  the  Unit* 
ed  fitates,  we  have  been  indebted  to  the  Annual  Register  for  1831—2,  published  b? 
Fessenden  &;  Co. 
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circulatiiig  medium  composed  entirely  of  the  precious  metak,  could  not  be 
furnished,  without  abstracting  too  large  a  share  of  its  capital  from  active 
employment. 

Certificates  of  public  debt  were  already  too  abundant,  and  the  name  of 
continental  money  was  of  itself  sufficient,  to  prevent  government  bills  from 
becoming  current.     A  bank,  whose  issues  should  be  founded  on  real  capi- 
tal, convertible  at  pleasure  into  gold  and  silver,  would  furnish  a  circulating 
medium,  not  so  expensive  as  a  uietallic  currency,  and  still  not  liable  to  the 
objections  made  to  treasurf^ills.     So  long  as  t^e  credit  of  the  bank  should 
be  fully  sustained,  a  large  amount  of  bills  would  be  kept  in  circulation, 
tod  an  additional  capital  provided,  on  which  it  might  safely  discount  to  a 
certain  extent.     The  experiment  had  been  already  successfully  tried,  in 
tke  bank  of  North  America,  chartered  in  1781,  under  the  authority  of  the 
continental  congress.     This  institution  subsequently  accepted  a  charter 
from  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  course  lost  its  character  as  a 
national  bank.     This  step  was  also  unfortunftte,  as  the  commencement  of 
^te  banking,  and  being  speedily  followed  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
banks  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  by  the  legislatures  of  those  re- 
spective states,  established  the  practice  of  incorporating  state  banks,  upon 
a  footing  that  could  not  be  overthrown.     As  these  banks  were  all  estab* 
lished  on  real  capital,  and  were  prudentl}^  managed,  their  paper  soon  form- 
ed a  large  part  of  the  circulating  medium  ;  and  by  the  operation  of  causes 
more  powerful  than  legislative  enactments,  a  victory  was  finally  obtained 
over  the  policy  and  spirit  of  the  constitution ;  and  a  currency,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  notes  of  incorporated  banks,  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  a 
metallic  currency.     With  such  a  circulating  medium,  it  is  clear  that  the 
state  governments,  in  exercising  the  power  of  incorporating  banks,  have 
materially  diminished  the  practical  control  of  congress  over  the  currency 
of  the  union.     These  notes,  indeed,  are  not,  and  cannot  be  made  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  debts.     The  federal  constitution  has  there  interposed 
an  effectual  prohibition.     But  although  the  power,  which  is  secured  to 
each  creditor,  of  enforcing  payment  oT  his  debt  in  specie,  has  served  as  a 
check  to  the  excessive  issue  of  bank  notes,  still  a  paper  currency  has  ex- 
isted in  the  United  States,  which,  by  dispensing  with  and  superseding  the 
use  of  the  precious  metals,  has,  in  fact,  compelled  every  one  to  receive 
such  currency,  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  made  a  legal 
tender. 

The  old  United  States  bank,  which  was  chartered  by  congress  in  1791, 
shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  by  the  salutary  con- 
trol it  exercised  over  the  state  banks,  prevented  any  great  and  general  in- 
jury from  growing  out  of  this  change  in  the  character  of  the  currency.  It 
carefully  guarded  against  all  excessive  issues  by  the  local  banks,  ana  com- 
pelled mem  to  make  their  paper  equivalent  to  specie.  Even  this  check 
did  not  always  prove  suflicient ;  and  the  natural  tendency  of  banking  in- 
stitutions in  new  countries  to  over  issues,  was  occasionally  illastrated  by 
the  bankruptcy  of  country  banks,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  mercantile 
community.  When  this  check  was  withdrawn  by  the  refusal  to  renew 
the  charter  of  the  United  States  bank,  in  1611,  the  evil  became  incompa- 
rably greater.  Availing  themselves  of  the  pecuniary  distress  of  the  go- 
vernment, during  the  war  that  ensued,  the  local  banks,  out  of  New  £n* 
^itoki,  came  to  a  determination  to  suspend  specie  payments,  and  by  oon- 
41* 
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tiQually  increasing  their  issues,  they  finally  flooded  the  country  with  bank 
notes,  which  constituted  the  sole  circulating  medium,  and  which,  though 
nominally  convertible  into  specie  upon  demand,  were  in  reality  at  twenty 
per  cent,  discount. 

Even  this  currency  was  received,  as  if  it  had  been  made  a  legal  tender. 
An  outcry  had  been  made  against  those  who  enforced  the  payment  of 
apecie,  as  engaged  in  a  combination  to  drain  the  country  of  the  precious 
metals ;  and  the  only  alternative  presented  to  the  creditor  was,  a  lawsuii 
in  the  face  of  public  opinion  for  his  legal  rights,  or  the  acceptance  of  the 
depreciated  paper  currency  from  his  debtor. 

JProtected  by  this  popular  prejudice,  the  banks  went  on  issuing  their 
irredeemable  bills,  even  after  the  termination  of  the  war ;  and  a  circulatinf 
medium,  altogether  without  value  in  other  countries,  became  the  currency 
of  the  union,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  states.  By  the  large  issues 
of  the  banks  that  had  suspended  payment,  the  circulating  medium  had 
been  so  much  augmented,  that  it  exceeded  the  wants  of  the  community, 
and  fell  greatly  in  value, — the  whole  currency  in  1816,  being  estimated  at 
one  hundred  and  ten  million  dollars,  when  forty-five  million  dollars  were 
all  that  was  needed.  This  evil  was  still  further  aggravated  by  the  diffe- 
rent values  of  this  currency  in  the  several  states — being  in  some  five,  in 
some  ten,  in  others  twenty  per  cent,  below  par.  A  debtor,  therefore,  in 
paying  a  debt  contracted  before  the  general  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
would,  in  that  state  of  afifairs,  pay  less  value  than  he  agreed  to  pay :  and 
a  debtor,  by  moving  from  the  eastern  to  the  southern  and  western  states, 
would,  in  efiect,  diminish  the  amount  of  his  indebtedness  twenty  per  cent. 
Nor  was  this  all.  By  the  federal  constitution,  it  was  provided  that  all 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States.  So  long,  however,  as  bank  notes  were  received  by  the  revenue 
ofi[icers  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  Baltimore,  the  importer  at  Baltimore 
during  this  period  paid  one  fifth,  and  at  New  York  one  tenth,  less  than  at 
Boston,  where  bank  notes  were  equivalent  to  specie. 

To  permit  the  longer  continuance  of  this  state  of  things  in  the  face  of 
the  constitution,  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  congress. 
A  remedy  was  necessary.  Congress  could  no  longer  regulate  the  value 
of  the  currency,  hy  declaring  that  current  coin  in  silver  and  gold  should 
be  of  a  specified  weight  and  purity.  A  paper  was  substituted  in  the  place 
of  a  metallic  currency,  and  it  was  essential  to  obtain  a  control  over  the 
local  banks,  and  to  bring  their  issues  within  proper  limits.  This  might 
have  been  done  by  positive  enactment,  or  by  imposing  a  stamp  doty  on 
bank  notes  ;  but  in  the  then  existing  state  of  the  currency,  it  was  deemed 
hazardous  to  resort  to  direct  interference. 

It  was  also  proposed  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  investing  the  receiving  offi- 
cers of  the  revenue  with  the  power  of  discriminating  betweeil  the  notes  of 
the  several  banks.  This  addition  to  the  power  and  influence  of  the  reve- 
nue officers  was  wisely  deemed  inexpedient,  as  augmenting  too  directly  the 
powers  of  the  treasury  department ;  and  the  short  experiment  which  was 
made  of  this  mode  of  controlling  the  local  banks,  resulted  in  bringing  into 
the  treasury  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  of  what  were  denominated 
unavailable  funds,  consisting  of  the  notes  of  broken  banks. 

The  only  mode  remaining  consisted  in  establishing  a  United  States 
Ixink,  with  capital  sufficient  to  control  the  local  banks,  which  should,  by 
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degrees,  compel  them  to  reduce  their  issues  to  an  amount  proportionate  to 
their  means,  and  thus  bring  the  paper  currency  to  the  par  of  silver  and 
gold.  This  mode  was  adopted,  and  the  present  United  States  hank  was 
chartered  in  1816,  for  twenty  years,  with  a  capital  of  thirty-five  million 
dollars,  to  which  the  federal  government  subscribed  one  fifUi. 

The  notes  of  this  bank  and  its  branches  were  made  receivable  for  any 
debt  due  to  the  United  States,  and  its  capital  and  solidity  soon  gave  a 
currency  to  its  notes,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  local  banks  that  did  not  re- 
deem their  paper  in  specie. 

They  were  immediately  compelled  to  reduce  their  issues  with  a  view  to 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  within  three  years  after  the  opeii- 
ing  of  the  United  States  bank,  the  currency  of  the  union  was  reduced  irom 
one  hundred  and  ten  million  dollars,  to  forty-five  million  dollars,  and  made 
equivalept  to  gold  and  silver.  The  local  banks  found  the  United  States 
bank  notes  were  preferred,  and  they  were  compelled  to  furnish  as  good  a 
currency,  in  order  to  preserve  those  customers  who  were  worth  having. 
Since  this  restoration  of  the  currency  to  a  healthy  state,  it  has  been  kept 
80,  by  the  constant  action  of  the  national  bank  upon  all  local  banks  evinc- 
ing a  disposition  to  depart  from  the  true  rules  of  banking. 

Occasional  deviations  have  indeed  taken  place,  as  in  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  where  the  legislatures  undertook  to  create  capital  by  pledging 
the  public  credit,  and  to  force  an  unnatural  quantity  of  bank  notes  into  cir- 
culation. These  attempts  resulted,  as  was  predicted,  in  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  banks,  and  in  the  general  distress  of  that  part  of  the  country.  In 
Kentucky,  indeed,  the  legislature  sought  to  alleviate  the  distress  flowing 
from  this  policy,  by  relief  and  tender  laws.  But  this  only,  aggravated  the 
cril,  and  finally  produced  a  contest  between  the  friends  oi  law  and  order, 
and  the  partizans  of  the  '  relief  system,'  that,  for  violence  and  acrimony, 
has  been  seldom  witnessed  in  the  United  States.  The  relief  and  tender 
laws  were  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  state  court  of  appeal,  and  their 
advocates,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  legslature,  abolished  the 
court,  and  constituted  a  new  court  in  its  place.  The  old  court,  however, 
refused  to  yield,  and  being  sustained  by  the  sound  part  of  society,  finally 
prevailed  m  the  contest ;  and  after  a  conflict  of  six  years,  the  legislative 
and  executive  departments  were  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  relief  par^ 
ty,  and  law  and  justice,  which,  for  a  short  time,  had  been  driven  from  the 
judnnent-seat,  resumed  their  sway  over  the  state  of  Kentucky. 

The  history  of  the  banking  institutions  of  that  state  aflbrds  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  any  interference  of  a  state 
government  with  the  currency,  and  furnishes  a  complete  demonstration  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  federal  constitution,  in  vesting  the  whole  power  over 
this  subject  in  the  general  government.  During  the  short  period  that 
elapsed  between  the  first  usurpation  on  the  part  of  Kentucky  upon  this 
prerogative  of  congress,  and  the  termination  of  the  contest,  the  currency 
of  the  state  was  depreciated ;  private  and  public  credit  destroyed ;  a  bank- 
ruptcy almost  universal  produced ;  the  principles  of  sound  morality  and 
civil  order  disregarded  ;  the  most  valuable  institutions  of  the  state  tempo- 
rarily overthrown ;  and  the  community  brought  to  the  brink  of  civil  war 
and  anarchy. 

The  right  side  havinff  iriumphed,  means  were  taken  to  redeem  this- de- 
preciated currency  ;  and  the  notes  of  the  United  States  bank  fumisUog  a 
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currency  that  was  uniyersally  preferred,  the  paper  of  the  commonwealth 
bank  was  driven  from  circulation,  and  gradually  redeemed  and  destroyed. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  state  of  things  in  other  states,  is  one 
of  the  objects  of  a  national  bank.  In  a  country  Tike  this,  the  temptation 
to  excessive  issues  of  bank  paper  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  banking 
institutions  in  the  new  states,  unless  they  are  checked  by  a  vigilant  saper- 
intendence,  beyond  the  effect  of  local  influence.  The  United  States,  at 
the  present  moment,  furnish  a  complete  epitome  of  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion in  a  wilderness,  and  until  the  whole  continent  shall  he  occupied,  thia 
republic  will  always  possess  within  its  limits  all  the  varieties  of  human 
society,  in  its  advancement  from  the  savne  to  the  civilized  state.  On 
the  Atlantic  coast  are  cities  and  states,  wlich,  in  commerce,  in  capital, 
and  in  all  the  productions  of  wealth  and  skill,  are  not  far,  if  at  all,  benind 
those  of  Europe.  Advancing  through  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  a 
traveller  enters  the  new  states  beyond  the  AUeghanies,  and  although  Cin- 
cinnati, Lexington,  Louisville,  and  Nashville  are  inferior  to  but  few  cities 
on  the  sea-coast,  still  the  population  is  not  so  dense,  and  the  country  shows 
fewer  signs  of  cultivation.  The  roads  become  worse,  the  towns  smaliei^ 
until  in  the  far  west  he  comes  upon  the  log  hut,  the  half-cleared  field,  and 
finally  reaches  the  ultima  Tkide  of  civilisation,  in  discovering  the  trapper's 
tent  not  far  distant  from  the  Indian's  wigwam.  The  efiect  of  this  condi- 
tion of  society,  upon  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  is  striking  and 
characteristic.  In  settling  in  the  interior,  whether,  in  one  or  more  fami- 
lies, the  whites  take  with  them  little  more  than  their  clothing,  faroiture, 
agricultural  implements,  and  a  small  stock  of  domestic  cattle. 

In  a  few  years,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  enables  them  to  send  surplus  pro- 
duce, in  exchange  for  European  or  West  India  productions,  to  the  stores 
of  the  country  traders  in  some  neighboring  town,  who,  in  their  turn,  cians- 
port  it  to  the  sea-coast,  for  home  consumption  or  exportation.  In  this 
manner  an  active  trade  is  maintained  between  the  seaports  and  the  inte- 
rior, and  as  the  new  settlers  stand  in  actual  need  of  many  foreign  articles, 
which  they  require  on  credit,  to  be  paid  for  from  the  next  year's  crop,  it 
follows,  that  the  interior  is  invariably  in  debt  lo  the  merchants  on  the  sea- 
board. These  debts,  however,  they  are  enabled  to  discharge,  through  the 
great  fertility  of  their  soil,  and  the  advance  of  their  property  in  conse- 

auence  of  the  improvement  of  the  country ;  and  contrary  to  an  old  maxim, 
ley  grow  rich,  although  they  continue  in  debt — ^that  is,  they  are  daily 
augmenting  the  value  of  their  farms,  and  each  year  they  are  enabled  to 
purchase  some  additional  comfort  or  luxury,  which  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
buy  on  credit,  because  they  are  certain  of  being  able  to  pay  for  it  before 
the  lapse  of  another  year. 

The  invariable  course  of  business  between  old  and  new  countries — al- 
ways showing  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  former,  and  bringing  the  latter  in 
debt — demonstrates,  that  this  habit  is  beyond  the  reach  of  legislation. 

The  truth  is,  that  new  countries  are  deficient  in  capital.  They  are  in 
want  of  all  the  luxuries,  and  many  of  the  necessaries,  to  which  the  emi- 
grants were  accustomed  at  home.  They,  however,  advance  in  wealth  and 
population  faster  than  older  states,  and  for  the  advance  of  capital,  or  the 
credit  which  they  require,  they  are  able  and  willing  to  pay.  Thus  both 
parties  are  satisfied  with  their  mutual  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor,  and 
find  their  respective  interests  promoted  by  the  proper  adjustment  of  these 
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ralations.  The  same  principle  is  equally  applicable  to  the  capital  required 
iu  the  oew  states  for  a  circulatiDg  medium.  If  they  can  borrow  at  a  hh 
rate  of  interest  from  the  Atlantic  cities,  or  from  Europe,  capital  for  this 
piupose,  it  is  as  advantageous  a  loan  as  if  procured  for  any  other  object. 
It  enables  them  to  appropriate  an  equal  amount  of  capital  to  the  clearing 
of  new  towns,  building  better  houses,  improving  the  roads,  and  generally 
promoting  the  prosperity  of  that  portion  of  the  union.  It  obviates  the 
necessity,  that  so  ouen  impels  them  to  excessive  issues,  on  a  limited  capi* 
tal  of  their  own,  and  thus  lessens  the  danger  of  a  derangement  of  the  cur- 
lencv. 

Tnis  object  was  effectually  attained  in  the  establishment  o(  the  United 
States  bank.  Founded  upon  real  capital,  which  was  large  enough  for  its 
proposed  ends,  ^t  famished,  through  its  branches,  a  sound  paper  currency 
to  these  new  states ;  and  by  the  supervising  care  of  the  motner  bank,  those 
branches  were  sufficiently  guarded  against  the  tendency  to  over*issues. 

By  the  same  agency,  the  local  banks  were  compelled  to  conduct  theii 
business  with  prudence,  and  to  keep  their  circulation  within  proper  limita. 
Whenever  theur  issues  were  too  much  augmented,  the  national  bank  inter- 
posed  a  direct  check,  in  demanding  the  redemption  of  their  paper  i  and  an 
indirect  check  was  also  given  by  the  superior  credit  of  its  bills,  which  ai» 
leeeivaUe  in  all  phices  in  payment  of  duties.  Since  the  establishment  of 
this  bank,  consequently,  the  business  of  domestic  exchange  has  been  tmne^ 
acted  upon  the  basis  of  a  sound  currency,  and  the  rate  of  ezdiange,  be- 
tween the  western  and  die  middle  states,  has  been  reduced  to  one  mth  of 
its  price  before  that  event. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  this  manner  alone  that  the  rate  of  exchange  was 
lowered,  b  was  equalised  by  the  obligation  assumed  by  the  federal  go* 
▼enuaent  to  receive  the  notes  of  the  United  States  bank  in  payment  of 
daties.  The  levenue  paid  to  the  United  States  in  each  year,  amounts  to 
aboat  twenty-aix  miiHon  dollars,  of  which  about  one  half  is  reoeivaUe  at 
the  custom-house  in  New  York.  The  exchange  being  always  in  favor  of 
ihst  city,  whenever  it  became  too  hig^,  remittances  were  made  by  the 
western  merchants,  in  branch  notee,  to  their  New  Yoric  creditors,  who 
used  those  notes  in  paying  their  custom-house  bonds.  The  exchange 
was  thus  equalijBed  without  any  enense  to  the  community,  and  this  ope- 
ration has  been  feh  through  all  tne  branches  of  the  domestic  exchange 
business. 

Its  eflbct  has  been  so  great,  that  exchange  between  the  diilerent  parts 
of  the  union  has  been  generally  kept  below  the  expense  of  transporting 
the  specie,  and  the  branch  notes  have  seldom  been  at  a  greater  discount 
than  one  fourth  per  cent,  in  any  part  of  the  country.  As  an  equivalent 
for  these  advantages,  the  national  bank,  besides  a  bonus  paid  to  the  go- 
rerament  when  the  charter  was  granted,  has  coUected  the  public  revenue, 
and  transported  it,  without  expense,  to  any  part  of  the  union  where  it  was 
wanted.  It  has  also  disbursed  it,  and  thus  formed  an  efficient  arm  of  the 
treasury  department.  During  the  time  it  has  been  in  existence,  it  has 
performed  these  duties  without  any  expense  to  the  government,  and  has 
ttved  it  from  all  losses  from  the  insolvency  of  state  Imnks.  As  an  agent 
of  the  treasury  department,  in  collecting  and  disbursing  the  revenue,  it  has 
proved  itself  efficient  and  eminently  useful ;  and  in  that  point  of  view,  the 
establishment  of  the  United  States  bank  by  congress  has  been  vindicated, 
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as  one  of  the  means  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  efiect  the  powers 
coustitntionally  vested  in  the  federal  goyernment.  In  its  operation  upon 
the  federal  currency  of  the  country,  however,  its  constitutionality  is  stiH 
more  uncjuestionable.  It  is  through  a  national  bank  alone  that  congress 
can  exercise  that  control  over  the  money  system  of  the  union,  tbat  is 
vested  in  it  by  the  federal  compact. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  regulate  the  currency,  and  to  render  the  taxes  and 
duties  imposed  by  congress  uniform  .throughout  the  United  States,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  national  bank  should  be  established  with  suffi- 
cient capital  to  control  the  state  banks,  and  to  compel  them  to  keep  their 
notes  equivalent  to  specie.  It  <;an  in  this  manner  onW  discharge  that 
duty,  which,  for  wise  and  salutary  ends,  was  exclusively  vested  in  eon* 
gross,  at  the  formation  of  the  government.  In  performing  these  highly 
responsible  duties,  the  United  States  bank  has  necessarily  gone  counter  to 
the  wishes  of  various  classes  of  the  community.  By  compelling  the  local 
banks  to  control  their  issues,  it  has  diminished  the  (uvidends  of  the  stock- 
holders ;  by  reducing  the  rate  of  domestic  exchange,  it  has  lessened  the 
profits  of  tne  brokers  and  capitalists,  carrying  On  that  branch  of  business; 
and  by  increasing  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium,  through  its  super- 
vising power  over  the  local  banks,  it  has,  in  efibct,  reduced  the  price  of  all 
property  for  which  money  is  exchanged.  These  effects,  though  sahtair 
to  tne  communitjT,  have  been  injurious  to  individual  interests,  whidi  haTe 
%il  been  arrayed  in  hostility  to  tnat  institution.  The  benefits  of  the  hank 
have  been  of  too  general  a  character,  to  be  readily  appreciated  by  the 
mass.  They  consist  in  restoring  and  maintaining  a  sound  currency,  and 
though  this  IS  as  indispensable  to  prosperous  commerce,  as  a  pure  atmo- 
sphere is  to  a  healthy  man ;  still  no  special  feeling  is  excited  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  use  the  one  and  breathe  the  other  with  a  happy  forgetful- 
ness,  that  adulterated  coin  and  irredeemable  paper  will  cause  as  much  de- 
solation among  merchants,  as  a  nestilential  miasma  in  a  crowded  city. 

llie  administration  of  the  banic,  however,  though  excellent,  has  not  heen 
without  &ults.  Shortly  after  going  into  opmition,  its  direction  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  speculators,  who  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
and  it  did  not  escape  without  the  loss  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  axid 
no  small  portion  of  character.  In  the  distribution  of  capital,  dissatisiaction 
had  been  caused  by  the  small  amount  apportioned  to  the  city  of  New 
York ;  and  it  has  been,  with  too  much  reason,  assorted,  that  the  illiboal 
policy  pursued  by  the  present  bank  towards  that  city,  originated  in  a  jea- 
lousy of  the  increasing  wealth  and  tirade  of  the  commermal  metn^is  of 
the  United  States.  At  times,  too,  it  had  indiscreetly  enlarged  its  dis- 
counts, and  in  order  to  bring  die  currency  within  proper  limits,  was  oblig- 
ed to  bear  harshly  upon  its  customers.  Notwithstanding  these  errors,  U 
was  with  no  little  surprise,  that  the  public  found,  in  the  first  message  of 
general  Jackson  to  congress,  (six  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  char- 
ter,) an  expression  of  his  opinion  against  the  constitutionality  and  expedi- 
ency of  the  United  States  bonk,  and  an  assertion  that  it  had  failed  in  the 
great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  currency*  As  no  intimation 
had  been  given  of  an  intention  to  apply  for  a  renewal  of  the  charter,  and 
a^  no  specific  abuses  were  pointed  out  deserving  examination,  this  intima- 
tion was  justly  regarded  as  an  indication  of  a  strong  hostility  against  that 
institution,  on  the  part  of  the  president,  originating  in  causes  not  open  to 
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the  public  eye.  The  message  had  the  efiect  of  duninishing  the  value  of 
the  stock  six  per  cent,  lower  than  before  the  opening  of  congress.  The 
subject,  however,  was  referred  to  the  committees  on  finance,  and  reports 
adverse  to  the  president's  views  having  been  brought  in,  th6  stock  recover- 
ed  itself,  and  finaUy  attained  a  higher  rate  than  the  original  price. 

The  recent  history  of  the  Banks  is  to  be  found  in  a  condensed  state, 
introduced  without  any  prescribed  place^  among  the  events,  as  they 
occurred,  of  Jackson's  and  Van  Buren's  administrations,  near  the  end  of 
the  volume." 
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CHAPTER  XIX.— BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

ADAMS,  John,  the  second  president,  was  born,  in  1735,  at  Braintree 
Massachusetts.  He  was  educated  at  the  uniyersity  of  Cambridge,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1758.  At  tnis  time,  he  entered  \he 
office  of  Jeremiah  Gridley,  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  eminence,  to  complete 
his  legal  studies ;  and  in  the  next  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Suf- 
folk. Mr.  Adams,  at  to  early  age,  espoused  the  cause  of  his  country,  and 
received  numerous  marks  of  the  public  confidence  and  respect  He  took 
$1  prominent  part  in  every  leading  measure,  and  served  on  several  commit- 
tees, which  reported  some  of  the  most  important  state  papers  of  the  time. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Congress,  and  was  among  the  foremost 
in  recommending  the  adoption  of  an  independent  government.  It  has  been 
affirmed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  '  that  the  great  pillar  of  support  to  die 
declaration  of  independence,  and  its  ablest  advocate  and  champion  on  the 
floor  of  the  house,  was  John  Adams.'  In  1777,  he  was  chosen  commis- 
sioner to  the  court  of  Versailles,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Dean,  who  was  re- 
called. On  his  return,  about  a  year  afterwards,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  convention  to  prepare  a  form  of  government  for  the  state  of  Biassa- 
chusetts,  and  placed  pn  the  sub-committee  chosen  to  draught  the  project 
of  a  constitution.  Three  months  after  his  return,  congress  sent  nim 
abroad  with  two  commissions,  one  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  to  negotiate 
a  peace,  the  other  to  form  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  In 
June,  1780,  he  was  appointed,  in  the  place  of  lir.  Laurens,  ambassador  to 
Holkind,  and  in  1782,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  to  commence  the  negotiation 
for  peace,  having  previously  obtained  assurance  that  Great  Britain  woold 
recognise  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  At  the  dose  of  the 
war,  Mr.  Adams  was  appointed  the  first  minister  to  London.  In  1789,  he 
was  elected  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  and,  on  the  resignation  of 
Washington,  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  in  1797.  After  his  term  ot 
four  years  had  expired,  it  was  found,  on  the  new  election,  that  his  adTe^ 
sary,  Mr.  Jefferson,  had  succeeded,  by  the  majority  of  one  vote.  On  te* 
tiring  to  his  farm  in  Quincy,  Mr.  Adams  occupied  himself  with  agricuhum 
obtaining  amusement  from  the  literature  and  politics  of  the  day.  The  re- 
maining years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  almost  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 
He  died  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1826,  with  the  same  words  on  his  lip, 
which,  fifty  years  before,  on  that  glorious  day,  he  had  uttered  on  the  floor 
of  Congress — ^  Independence  forever !'  -Mr.  Adams  is  the  author  of  An 
Essay  on  Canon  and  Feudal  Law. 

ADAMS,  Samuel,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  connected  with  the 
revolution,  was  bom  at  Boston,  in  1722.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard 
college,  and  received  its  honors  in  1740.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who 
organized  measures  of  resistance  to  the  mother  country ;  and  for  the  pro- 
minent part  which  he  took  in  these  measures,  he  was  proscribed  by  the 
British  government.    During  the  revolutionary  war,  he  was  one  m  the 
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most  active  and  influential  aaserters  of  American  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence. He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  from  1766 
to  1774,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  first  congress  of  the  (4d  confederation. 
He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  1776,  for  the  adoption  of 
which  he  had  always  been  one  of  the  warmest  advocates.  In  1781,  he 
retired  from  congress,  but  only  to  receive  from  his  native  state  additional 
proofs  of  her  confidence  in  his  talents  and  integrity.  He  had  already  been 
an  active  member  of  the  convention  that  formed  her  constitution ;  and 
after  it  went  into  effect,  he  was  placed  in  the  senate  of  the  state,  and  for 
several  years  presided  over  that  body.  In  1789,  he  was  elected  lieutenant 
governor,  and  held  that  office  till  1794 ;  upon  the  death  of  Hancock,  he 
was  chosen  governor,  and  was  annually  re-elected  till  1797,  when  he  re- 
tired from  public  life.  He  died  in  1803.  The  following  encomium  upon 
Mr.  Adams  is  from  a  work  upon  the  American  rebellion,  by  Mr.  Galloway, 
published  in  Great  Britain,  1780 :  '  He  eats  little,  drinks  little,  sleeps 
little,  thinks  much,  and  is  most  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object. 
It  was  this  man,  who,  by  his  superior  application,  managed  at  once  the 
factions  in  congress  at  rhiladelphia,  and  the  factions  of  New  England.' 

ADAMS,  Hanivah,  a  native  of  New  England,  whose  literary  labors 
have  made  her  name  known  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  her  native  land. 
Among  her  works  are  the  View  of  Religions,  History  of  the  Jews,  Evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  a  History  of  New  England.  She 
was  a  woman  of  high'  excellence  and  purity  of  character.  She  died  in 
1831,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 

ALEXANDER,  Wiluak,  a  major-general  in  the  American  army,  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but  passed 
a  portion  of  his  life  in  New  Jersey.  He  acted  an  important  part  through- 
out the  revolution,  and  distinguished  himself  particularly  in  the  battles  of 
Long  Island,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth.  He  died  at  Albany,  in  1783, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a  brave 
officer  and  a  learned  man. 

ALLEN,  Ethan,  a  brigadier-general  in  the  revolutionary  army,  was  bom 
in  Connecticut,  but  was  educated  principally  in  Vermont.  In  1775,  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  collected  a  body  of  about  three  hundred  Green 
Mountain  boys,  as  they  were  called,  and  marched  against  the  fortresses  of 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point ;  and  in  each  of  these  enterprises  he  was  suc- 
cessful. He  was  shortly  after  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  England ;  of  the 
events  of  his  captivity  he  has  himself  given  an  interesting  narrative.  On 
relea^  from  his  confinement,  he  repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  general 
Washington,  where  he  waa  received  with  much  respect.  As  his  health  was 
much  injured,  he  returned  to  Vermont,  after  having  made  an  offer  of  his 
services  to  the  commander-in-chief,  in  case  of  his  recovery.  He  died  sud- 
denly at  Colchester,  in  1789.  Among  other  publications,  Allen  was  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  Allen's  Theology,  or  the  Oracles  of  Reason,  the 
first  formal  attack  upon  the  Christian  religion  issued  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  a  man  of  an  exceedingly  strong  mind,  but  entirely  rough  and 
uneducated. 

ALSOP,  Richard,  a  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Middletown,  in  Con- 
necticut, and  resided  in  that  place  during  most  of  his  life.  His  works  are 
numerous,  and  embrace  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  He  was  one  of  the 
coattibutois  to  the  Echo,  a  journal  thai  obtained  considerable  celebrity,  in 
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its  day,  for  humor  and  satire.  He  published  various  translations  from 
the  French  and  Italian,  and  left  in  manuscript  a  poem  of  considerable 
length,  called  the  Charms  of  Fancy.  He  died  in  1816,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven. 

AMES,  Fisher,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  American  writers  and 
statesmen,  was  bom  at  Dedham,  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1758.  He 
was  educated  at  Harvard  college,  where  he  received  his  degree  in  1774. 
About  seven  years  afterwards,  he  began  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  an 
opportunity  soon  occurred  for  the  display  of  his  superior  qualifications, 
both  as  a  speaker  and  essay  writer.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  convention  for  ratifying  the  constitution,  in  1786, 
and  from  this  body  passed  to  the  house  of  representatives,  in  the  state 
legislature.  Soon  afler,  he  was  elected  the  first  representative  of  the  Suf- 
folk district,  in  the  congress  of  the  United'  States,  where  he  remained, 
with  the  highest  honor,  during  the  eight  years  of  Washington's  adminis- 
tration. On  the  retirement  of  the  first  president,  Mr.  Ames  returned  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native  town.  During  the  remainbg 
years  of  his  life,  his  health  was  very  much  impaired,  but  his  mind  still 
continued  deeply  interested  in  politics,  and  he  published  a  considerable 
number  of  essays,  on  the  most  stirring  topics  of  the  day.  He  died  in  18(E 
In  the  following  year,  his  works  were  issued  in  one  volume,  octavo,  pre- 
faced by  a  biographical  notice,  from  the  pen  of  his  friend,  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Kirkland. 

BAINBRIDGE,  William,  a  distinguished  naval  olficer,  was  born  at 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  on  the  seventh  of  May,  1774.  From  1793  to 
1798,  he  was  engaged  in  the  merchant  service,  sailing  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Europe.  In  July,  1798,  he  received  the  command  of  the  United 
States'  schooner  Retaliation,  of  fourteen  guns,  to  be  employed  in  the  hos- 
tilities which  had  arisen  with  France.  While  cruising  off  Guadalonpe 
this  schooner  was  taken  by  two  French  frigates  and  a  lugger,  and  taken 
in  to  that  island,  where  she  remained  three  months.  He  reached  home  in 
February,  1799,  and  his  exchange  being  soon  effected,  he  received  a  com- 
mission of  master-commandant,  and  sailed  in  the  brig  Norfolk,  in  another 
cruise  to  the  West  Indies.  Here  he  remained  for  some  months,  convoying 
the  trade  of  the  United  States.  On  his  return,  he  received  a  caDtwn's 
commission,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  frigate  ueorge 
Washington,  in  which  he  shortly  afterwards  sailed  for  Algiers,  with  the 
presents  which  our  treaty  bound  us  to  make  to  the  regency.  After  per- 
forming, from  motives  of  policy,  a  highly  insolent  exaction  of  the  Vej, 
captain  Bainbridge  returned  to  Philadelphia,  ift  the  month  of  April,  1801- 
In  the  following  year,  he  received  the  command  of  the  frigate  Essex,  and 
sailed  for  the  Mediterranean,  to  protect  American  commerce  from  the  Tri- 
politan  cruisers.  In  July,  1803,  he  sailed  in  the  Philadelphia,  to  join  the 
Mediterranean  squadron,  then  under  commodore  Preble.  His  frigate  was 
unfortunately  captured  by  the  Tripolitans,  and  captain  Bainbridge  and 
his  crew  remained,  in  imprisonment  for  thirteen  months.  In  1905,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Tripoli,  and 
the  prisoners  were  liberated.  Captain  Bainbridge  was  received  with  mnch 
respect,  and  was  acquitted  of  all  bUme,  by  a  court  of  inquiry,  held  at  his 
request.  From  1806  to  1812,  he  was  employed  at  times  in  the  merchant 
service.    In  1812,  he  W9s  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  navy  yard  st 
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Charlestown.  and  when  captain  Hull  applied  for  a  furlough,  after  his  vic- 
tory over  the  British  frigate  Gkierriere,  commodore  Bainbridge  was  per- 
mitted to  take  command  of  the  Constitution.  In  a  few. weeks  after  sailing, 
he  was  running  down  towards  the  coast  of  Brazil^  when  he  fell  in  wiUi 
the  Java  frigate,  which  he  captured,  after  a  severe  battle.  This  frigate 
was  so  much  injured,  that  it  w^s  impossible  to  bring  her  to  the  United 
States,  and  she  was  accordingly  blown  up.  The  situation  of  the  Consti 
tution  soon  compelled  commodore  Bainbridge  to  return,  and  he  was  en 
gaged  in  no  other  action  during  the  war.  After  the  peace  of  1815,  he  su 
pcrintended  the  building  of  the  Independence,  seventy-four,  and  took  com- 
mand of  the  first  line  of  battle  ship  that  belonged  to  our  navy.  In  this 
ship  he  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  form  a  junctioji  with  commodore 
Decatur,  to  cruise  against  the  Barbary  powers ;  but  matters  had  been  ar- 
ranged before  his  arrival.  In  November,  1815,  he  returned  to  this  coun- 
try, was  afterwards  appointed  one  of  the  navy  commissioners,  and  re- 
sumed the  command  of  the  navy  yard  in  Charlestown.  His  health  gra- 
dually declined,  and  he  died  at  rhiladelphia  on  the  twenty-seventh  cf 
JuW.  1833. 

BABLOW,  Joel,  a  poet  and  diplomatist,  was  born  at  Readings  in  Con- 
necticut, about  the  year  1755.  His  father  died  while  he  was  yet  a  lad  at 
school  and  left  him  little  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
hbcral  education.  He  was  first  placed  at  Dartmouth  college,  New  Hamp- 
shire, then  in  its  infancy,  and  after  a  very  short  residence  there,  removed 
to  Yale  college.  New  Haven.  From  this  institution  he  received  a  degree, 
ia  1778,  when  he  first  came  before  the  public  in  his  poetical  character,  by 
reciting  an  original  poem,  whidi  was  soon  after  published.  On  leaving 
college,  he  was  successively  a  chaplain  in  the  revolutionary  army,  an  edi- 
tor, a  bookseller,  a  lawyer,  and  a  merchant.  He  next  visited  England, 
and  published,  iii  London,  the  first  part  of  Advice  to  the  Privileged 
Orders ;  and,  in  the  succeeding  year,  a  poem,  called  The  Conspiracy  of 
Kings.  In  the  latter  part  of  1792,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  deputies 
from  the  London  Constitutional  Society,  to  present  an  address  to  the  na- 
tional convention  of  France.  Information  of  the  notice  which  the  British 
govermnent  had  taken  of  this  mission,  led  him  to  think  that  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  return  to  England,  and  he  continued  to  reside  in  Paris  for  about 
three  years.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  composed  his  most  popular 
poem,  entitled  Hasty  Pudding.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  consul 
for  the  United  States  at  Algiers,  with  powers  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the 
dey,  and  to  redeem  all  American  citizens  held  in  slavery  on  the  coast  of 
Barbary.  After  discharging  these  duties,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  again 
^'igaging  in  trade,  amassedSi  considerable  fortune.  In  1805,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Washington,  where  he 
displayed  a  liberal  hospitality,  and  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  most 
of  our  distinguished  statesmen.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Columbiad,  which  was  based  lipon  a  poem  written  while  he 
was  in  the  army,  and  published  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  under  the 
title  of  The  Vision  of  Columbus.  This  was  issued  in  a  style  of  elegance 
which  few  works,  either  American  or  European,  have  ever  equalled. 
In  1911,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  France,  and  in  October  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  was  invited  to  a  conference  with  the  emperor  Napoleon,  at 
Wilna.    He  immediately  set  off  on  this  mission,  travelling  day  and  ni^hti 
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but,  sinking  under  the  fatigue,  and  want  of  food  and  sleep,  to  which  he 
was  obliged  to  submit,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  debility  and  torpor,  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  He  died  in  December,  1812,  at  Zarnowica,  a  village 
in  Poland,  near  Cracow. 

BARNEY,  Joshua,  a  distinguished  naval  commander,  was  born  at  Bal- 
timore,  Maryland,  in  1759.  He  went  to  sea  at  a  very  early  age,  and  wheo 
the  war  commenced  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  Barney  offer- 
ed his  services  to  the  latter,  and  obtained  the  situation  of  master's  mate  in 
the  sloop  of  war  Hornet.  During  the  wai;,  he  was  several  limes  taken 
prisoner  by  the  enemy,  and  displayed,  on  numerous  occasions,  great  valor 
and  enterprise.  In  1795,  he  received  the  commission  of  captain  in  the 
French  service,  but  in  1800  resigned  his  command,  and  returned  to  Ame- 
rica. In  1812,  when  war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain,  he  offered 
his  services  to  the  general  government,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  flotilla  for  the  defence  of  the  Chesapeak.  While  in  this  situation, 
during  the  summer  of  1814,  he  kept  up  an  active  warfare  with  the  enemy; 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  a  land  engage- 
ment near  Bladensburg.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Europe.     He  died  at  Pittsburg,  in  1818,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

BARKY,  John,  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  was  bom  i^  Ireland,  in 
1745.  He  arrived  in  America  when  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old, 
and  obtained  employment  from  some  of  the  most  respectable  merchants  of 
the  day,  until  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country.  Embracing  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  his  reputation 
for  skill  and  experience  procured  for  him  one  of  the  first  naval  commis 
sions  from  congress.  During  the  war,  he  served  with  great  benefit  to  fair 
country,  and  credit  to  himself,  and  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  he  was 
appointed  to  superintend  tbe  building  of  the  frigate  United  States,  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, whicn  was  designed  for  his  command.  He  was  highly  respect- 
ed in  private  life,  and  died,  much  lamented  and  honored,  in  1803. 

BARTRAM,  John,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  botanists,  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1701.  He  was  a  simple  farmer,  self  taught  in 
the  science  of  botany,  and  in  the  rudiments  of  the  learned  languages, 
medicine,  and  surgery.  So  great  was  his  progress  in  his  favorite  pursuit, 
that  Linnaeus  pronounced  him  the  *  greatest  natural  botanist  in  the  world.' 
He  contributed  much  to  the  gardens  of  Europe,  and  received  honors  from 
several  foreign  societies  and  academies.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1777,  he  held  the  office  of  American  botanist  to  George  III. 
of  England. 

BAKTRAM,  William,  a  celebrated  natur^st,  son  of  the  precedingi 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1739.  In  early  nfe,  he  was  occupied  with 
mercantile  pursuits,  but  an  attachment  to  natural  science  induced  him  io 
relinquish  them,  and,  in  1773,  he  embarked  for  Charleston,  with  the  in- 
tention to  visit  the  Floridas  and  the  western  parts  of  Georgia  and  Carolinar 
to  examine  their  natural  productions.  In  this  employment  he  was  engag- 
ed nearly  five  years  ;  and  in  1790,  he  published  an  account  of  his  travels 
and  discoveries,  in  one  volume,  octavo.  After  his  return  from  his  travels, 
he  devoted  himself  to  science,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  several  learn- 
ed  societies,  both  at  home  and  in  Europe^  His  contributions  to  the  natural 
history  of  our  country  have  been  highly  valuable.  He  died  suddenly,  in 
1823. 
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BATARD,  Jai^s  A.,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  politician,  was  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1767,  and  educated  at  Irinceton  college.  In  the  year 
1784,  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  on  admission  to  the  bar, 
settled  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  where  he  soon  acquired  practice  and  con- 
sideration. He  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  congress  towards  the  close  of  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  first  particularly  distinguished  himself 
in  conducting  the  impeachment  of  senator  Blount.  In  1804,  he  was  elect- 
ed  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  by  the  legislature  of  Delaware,  and 
remained  for  several  years  a  conspicuous  member  of  that  assembly.  In 
1813,  he  was  appointed  by  president  Madison  one  of  the  ministers  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  assisted  in  the  successful 
negotiations  at  Ghent,  in  the  following  year.  He  then  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  retersburgh,  but  an  alarming  ill- 
ness induced  him  to  return  immediately  to  the  United  States.  He  died 
soon  after  his  arrival  home,  in  July,  1815. 

BELKNAP,  Jeremy,  an  eminent  historian  and  divine,  was  bom  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1744,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in 
1762.  He  was  first  settled  in  the  Christian  ministry  a^  Dover,  New 
Hampshire,  and  afterwards  in  his  native  town.  He  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  promotion  of  its  objects  and  interests.  His  published  works 
are,  the  History  of  New  Hampshire,  American  Biography,  and  a  number 
of  political,  literary  and  .religious  tracts.  His  writings  are  characterized 
by  great  research,  clear  arrangement,  and  perspicuity  of  style.  He  died 
at  &>ston,  in  1798. 

BENEZET,  Anthony,  a  philanthropist,  was  bom  in  1713,  at  St.  Quen- 
dn,  in  Picardvt  of  Protestant  parents,  who  first  settled  in  London,  and  after- 
wards at  Philadelphia.  He  was  intended  for  a  merchant,  but  apprenticed 
himself  to  a  cooper,  and  subsequently  became  a  school-master,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society  of  Friends.  His  whole  life  was  spent  in  acts  of  benevo- 
lence, and  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  opponents  of  the  atrocious  slave  trade. 
A  few  hours  before  his  death,  he  rose  from  his  bed,  to  give,  from  his  bu- 
reau, six  dollars  to  a  poor  widow.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  thousands ; 
&nd  at  the  grave,  an  American  officer  exclaimed,  '  I  would  rather  be  An- 
thony Benezet,  in  that  coffin,  than  George  Washington,  with  all  his  fame.' 
Benezet  died  at  Philadelnhia,  in  1784.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Caution  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies ;  and  an  Historical  Account  of  Guinea. 

BIDDLE,  Nicholas,  an  American^naval  officer,  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1750.  He  entered  the  British  fleet  in  1770,  having  previously 
served  several  years  as  a  seaman  on  board  merchant  ships.  On  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  received  from  concress  the  captaincy  of  the 
Andrew  Doria,  a  brig  of  fourteen  guns,  emj)loyed  in  the  expedition  against 
New  Providence.  Towards  the  close  of  1776,  he  received  command  of 
the  Randolph,  a  new  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  with  which  he  soon  cap- 
tured a  Jamaica  fleet,  of  four  sail,  richly  laden.  This  prize  he  carried  into 
Charleston,  and  was  soon  after  furnished  by  the  government  of  that  town 
with  four  additional  vessels,  to  attack  several  British  cruisers,  at  that  time 
harassing  the  commerce  of  the  vicinity.  He  fell  in  with  the  royal  line-of- 
battle  ship  Yarmouth,  of  sixty-four  guns,  on  the  seventh  of  March,  1778 
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and,  after  an  action  of  twenty  minutes^  perished,  with  all  his  crew  except 
four,  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  ship, 

BLAEELY,  Johnston,  a  captain  in  the  United  States  navy  during  the 
late  war,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1781.  Two  years  after,  his  lather  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  North  Carolina.  Young  Blake* 
ly  was  placed,  in  1796,  at  the  university  of  North  Carolina ;  but  circum- 
stances having  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  adequate  support,  he  left  col- 
lege, and  in  1800  obtained  a  midshipman's  warrant.  In  1813,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Wasp,  and  in  -this  vessel  took  his  Britannic 
majesty's  ship  Reindeer,  after  an  action  of  nineteen  minutes.  The  Wasp 
afterwards  put  into  L'Orient ;  from  which  port  she  sailed  August  27.  On 
the  evening  of  the  first  of  September,  1814,  she  fell  in  with  four  sail,  at 
considerable  distances  from  each  other.  One  of  these  was  the  brig  of  wai 
Avon,  which  struck,  after  a  severe  action ;  but  captain  Blakely  was  pre- 
vented from  taking  possession,  by  the  approach  of  another  vessel.  The 
enemy  reported  that  they  had  sunk  the  Wasp  by  the  first  broadside ;  but 
she  was  afterwards  spoken  by  a  vessel  off  the  Western  isles.  After  this, 
we  hear  of  h^r  no  more.  Captain  Blakely  was  considered  a  man  of  un- 
common courage  and  intellect. 

BOONE,  Daniel,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Kentucky,  was  bom  in 
Virginia,  and  was  from  infancy  addicted  to  hunting  in  the  woods.  He  set 
out  on  an  expedition  to  explore  the  region  of  Kentucky,  in  May,  1769, 
with  five  companions.  After  meeting  with  a  variety  of  adventures,  Boone 
was  left  with  nis  brother,  the  only  white  men  in  the  wilderness.  Thej 
passed  the  winter  in  a  cabin,  and  in  the  summer  of  1770,  traversed  the 
country  to  the  Cimiberland  river.  In  September,  1773,  Boone  commenced 
his  removal  to  Kentucky,  with  his  own  and  five  other  families.  He  wbs 
joined  by  forty  men,  who  put  themselves  under  his  direction  ;  but  being 
attacked  by  tne  Indians,  the  whole  party  returned  to  the  settlements  on 
Clinch  river.  Boone  was  afterwards  employed  by  a  company  of  North 
Carolina,  to  buy,  from  the  Indians,  lands  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kentuckv 
river.  In  April,  1775,  he  built  a  fort  at  Salt-spring,  where  Boonesborongh 
is  now  situated.  Here  he  sustained  several  sieges  from  the  Indians,  and 
was  once  taken  prisoner  by  them,  while  hunting  with  a  number  of  his 
men.  In  1782,  the  depredations  of  the  savages  increased  to  an  alarming 
extent,  and  Boone,  with  other  militia  ofiicers,  collected  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  men,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  a  large  body,  who  had  marched 
beyond  the  Blue  Licks,  forty  miles  from  Lexington.  Fronri  that  time  till 
1708,  he  resided  alternately  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  In  that  year, 
having  received  a  grant  of  two  thousand  acres  of  land  from  the  Spanidi 
authorities,  he  removed  to  Upper  Louisiana,  with  his  children  and  follow- 
ers, who  were  presented  with  eight  hundred  acres  each.  He  settled  with 
them  at  Charette,  on  the  Missouri  river,  where  he  followed  his  usual 
course  of  life, — ^hunting  and  trapping  bears, — ^till  September,  1822,  when 
he  died,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  expired  while  on  his 
knees,  taking  aim  at  some  object,  and  was  found  in  that  position,  with  his 
gun  resting  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

BOUDINOT,  Elias,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Huguenots,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1740.  He  received  a  liberal  education,  and  entered  into 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  soon  rose  to  considerable 
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eminence*  In  1777,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  congieaS)  snd  in  1782, 
was  elected  president  of  that  body.  On  the  return  of  peace,  he  resumed 
his  profession,  but,  in  1789,  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  house  of  repre-  * 
sentatives  of  the  United  States,  which  he  continued  to  occupy  for  six 
years.  He  was  then  appointed  by  Washington  director  of  the  national 
mint,  in  which  office  he  remained  for  about  twelve  years.  Resigning  this 
office,  he  retired  to  private  life,  and  resided  from  that  time  in  Burlington, 
New  Jersey.  Here  he  passed  his  time  in  literary  pursuits,  liberal  hospi- 
tality, and  m  discharging  all  the  duties  of  an  expansive  and  ever  active 
benevolence.  Being  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  he  made  munificent 
donations  to  various  charitable  and  theological  institutions,  and  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  efficient  friends  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  Of 
this  institution  he  was  the  first  president,  and  it  was  particularly  the  object 
of  his  jmncely  bounQr-    He  died  in  October,  1821. 

BOwBOlN,  James,  a  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  at  Boston, 
in  the  year  1727,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1745.  He 
took  an  early  stand  against  the  encroachments  of  the  British  government 
upon  the  provincial  rights,  and  in  1774  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  first 
congress.  The  state  of  his  health  prevented  his  attendance,  and  his  place 
was  afterwards  filled  by  Mr.  Hancock.  In  1778,  he  was  chosen  president 
of  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  in 
1785,  was  appointed  governor  of  that  state.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  convention  assembled  to  deliberate  on  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  exerted  himself  in  its  favor.  He 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  established 
at  Boston  in  1780,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  several  foreign  societies 
of  distinction.     He  died  at  Boston,  in  1790. 

BOYLSTON,  Zabdiel,  was  born  at  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  in  1684. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Boston,  and  entered  into  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  that  place.  In  1721,  when  the  small  pox  broke  out  in  Boston,  and 
spread  alarm  through  the  whole  country,  the  practice  of  inoculation  was 
introduced  by  Dr.  Boylston,  notwithstanding  it  was  discouraged  by  the 
rest  of  the  faculty,  and  a  public  ordinance  was  passed  to  prohibit  it.  He 
persevered  in  his  practice,  m  spite  of  the  most  violent  opposition,  and  had 
the  satisfactioi)  of  seeing  inoculation  in  general  use  in  New  England,  for 
some  time  before  it  became  common  in  Great  Britain.  In  1725,  he  visited 
England,  where  he  was  received  with  much  attention,  and  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  society.  Upon  his  return,  he  continued  at  the  head 
of  his  profession  for  many  years,  and  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  Be- 
sides communications  to  the  Koyal  society,  he  published  two  treatises  on 
the  small  pox.    He  died  in  1766. 

BRADFORD,  William,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1755.  After  graduating  at  Princeton  college,  he  pursued  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  in  1779,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  tne  supreme  court  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1780,  he  was  appointed  attorney-general,  and  in  1791 , 
he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  his  native  state.  In  1794, 
he  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  and  held  this 
office  till  his  death.  In  1793,  he  published  an  Inouiry  how  far  the  Pu- 
nishnient  of  Death  is  necessary  in  Pennsylvania.  He  died  in  1795.  He 
was  a  man  of  intefi^ty,  industry,  and  talent. 

BRAINARD,  J.  6.  C,  a  poet  and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  in  Con- 
64  •         43 
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nectieut,  and  was  graduated  at  Tale  collegt^,  in  1815.  He  pursued  the 
nroiession  of  the  law,  and  entered  into  practice  at  Middletown,  Connecti- 
cut ;  but  not  finding  tl^e  degree  of  success  that  he  expected,  he  returned 
m  a  short  time  to  his  nfittive  town,  whence  he  removed  to  Hartfordi  to  un- 
dertake the  editorial  charge  of  the  Connecticut  Mirror.  His  poems  were 
chiefly  short  pieces,  composed  for  the  columns  of  that  paper,  and  afterwards 
collected  into  a  'Tolume.  They  display  much  pathos,  boldness,  and  origi- 
nality.    Braina  i  died  of  consumption,  in  1828. 

BKAINERD,  David,  the  celebrated  missionary,  was  bom  at  Haddam, 
Connecticut,  in  1718.     From  an  early  period  he  was  remarkable  for  a  re* 
ligious  tur/L  of  mind,  and  in  1739,  became  a  member  of  Yale  college,  where 
he  was  distinguished  for  application,  and  general  correctness  of  conduct 
He  was  expelled  from  this  institution  in  1743,  in  consequence  of  hating 
said,  in  the  warmth  of  his  religious  zeal,  that  one  of  the  tutors  was  as  d^* 
void  of  grace  as  a  chair.     In  the  springy  of  1742,  he  began  the  study  oi 
divinity,  and  at  the  end  of  July,  was  licensed  to  preach.     Having  receivei 
from  the  Society  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  an  appointment  at 
missionary  to  the  In(uans,  he  commenced  his  labors  at  Kaunameek,  a  Til- 
lage of  M!a8sachusetts,  situated  between  Stockbridge  and  Albany.    He  re- 
mained there  about  twelve  months,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  Kaunameeb 
to  Stockbridge,  he  turned  his  attention  towards  the  Delaware  Indians.    In 
1744,  he  was  ordained  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  fixed  his  residence 
near  the  forks  of  the  Delaware,  in  Pennsylvania,  whete  he  remained  about 
a  year.     From  this  place,  he  removed  to  Crosweeksung,  in  New  Jersey, 
where  his  efforts  among  the  Indians  were  crowned  with  great  success,    id 
1747,  he  went  to  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  where  he  passed  the  re* 
mainder  of  his  life  in  the  family  of  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards.  He 
died,  after  great  sufferings,  in  1747.     His  publications  are  a  narrative  of 
his  labors  at  Kaunameek,  and  his  journal  of  a  remarkable  work  of  grate 
among  a  number  of  Indians  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  1746. 

BRANDT,  a  noted  half-blooded  Indian  chief,  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  was 
educated  by  Dr.  Wheelock,  of  Dartmouth  college,  and  made  very  conside- 
rable attainments  in  knowledge.  In  the  revolutionary  war,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  British,  and  headed  the  party  which  destroyed  the  beauti- 
ful village  of  Wyoming.  He  resided  in  Canada  after  the  war,  and  died 
there  in  1807. 

BROOKS,  John,  the  son  of  a  vespectable  farmer,  was  bom  in  Hedford, 
Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1752.  After  receiving  a  common  school  edu- 
cation, he  was  placed  with  Dr.  Tufts,  to  study  the  profession  of  medicine. 
On  completing  his  studies,  he  commenced  practice  in  the  neighboring 
town  of  Keading,  a  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  revolution. 
When  this  event  occurred,  he  was  appointed  to  command  a  company  of 
minute  men,  and  was  soon  after  raised  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  conti- 
nental service.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  military  tac- 
tics, and  acquired  the  confidence  of  Washington.  In  1777,  he  was  ap- 
e)inted  lieutenant-colonel,  and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  capture  of 
urgoyne,  at  Saratoga.  On  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  colonel  Brooks 
resumed  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Medford  and  the  vicinity,  and  was 
soon  after  elected  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  society.  He 
was,  for  many  years,  major-general  of  the  militia  of  his  county,  and  his 
division  rendered  efficient  service  to  the  government  in  the  insmrection  of 
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1786.  Greneral  Brooks  also  represented  his  town  in  the  general  couit,  and 
was?  a  delegate  to  the  state  convention  for  the  adoption  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution. In  the  late  war  with  England,  he  was  the  adjutant-general  of 
governor  Strong,  whom,  on  his  retirement  from  office,  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  chief  magistrate  with  much  ahility, 
for  seven  successive  years,  when  he  retired  to  private  life.  His  remaining 
years  were  passed  in  the  town  of  Medford,  where  he  died  in  1825. 

BROWN,  Charles  Brockden,  a  distinguished  novelist  and  man  of  let- 
ters, was  bom  at  Philadelphia,  in  January,  1771.  After  a  good  school 
education,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  an  eminent 
member  of  the  bar.  During  the  preparatory  term,  his  mind  was  much  en- 
gaged in  literary  pursuits,  and  when  the  time  approached  for  his  admission 
into  the  courts,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  profession  altogether.  His 
passion  for  letters,  and  the  weakness  of  his  physical  constitution,  disquali- 
fied him  for  the  bustle  of  business.  His  first  publication  was  Alculn,  a 
Dialc^e  on  the  Ri^ts  of  Women,  writ^n  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1797.  The  first  of  his  novels,  issued  in  1796,  was  Wieland,  a  powerful 
and  original  romance,  which  soon  acquired  reputation.  After  this,  follow- 
ed Ormond,  Arthur  MeTV3rn>  Edgar  Huntlefy,  and  Clara  Howard,  in  rapid 
succession,  the  last  being  published  in  1801.  The  last  of  his  novels,  Jane 
Talbot,  was  originally  published  in  London,  in  1804,  and  is  much  inferior 
to  its  predecessors.  In  1799,  Brown  published  the  first  number  of  the 
Monthly  Magazine  and  American  Review ;  a  work  which  he  continued 
for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  with  much  industry  and  ability.  In  1805,  he 
commenced  another  journal,  with  the  title  of  the  Literary  Magazine  and 
American  Register ;  and  in  this  undertaking  he  persevered  for  five  years. 
During  the  same  interval,  he  found  time  to  write  three  large  political  pam- 
phlets, on  the  Cession  of  Louisiana,  on  the  British  Treaty,  and  on  Com- 
mercial Restrictions.  In  1806,  he  commenced  a  aemi-annual  American 
Register,  five  volumes  of  which  he  lived  to  complete  and  publish,  and 
which  must  long  be  consulted  as  a  valuable  body  of  annals.  Besides  these 
works,  and  many  miscellaneous  pieces,  published  in  different  periodicals, 
he  left  in  manuscript  an  unfinished  system  of  geography,  which  has  been 
represented  to  possess  uncommon  merit.  He  died  of  consumption,  in 
1810. 

BROWN,  John,  was  bom,  in  1736,  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and 
^as  a  leader  of  the  party  which,  in  1772,  destroyed  the  British  sloop  of 
^r  Gasper,  in  Narragansett  bay.  He  became  an  enterprising  and  weal- 
thy merchant,  and  was  the  first  in  his  native  state  who  traded  with  the 
East  Indies  and  China.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  congress,  and  was 
a  generous  patron  of  literature,  and  a  great  projector  of  works  of  public 
utilitv.    He  died  in  1803. 

Bt^CKMINSTER,  Joseph  Stevens,  a  celebrated  pulpit  orator,  was 
boro  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  1784.  Hie  male  an^stors,  on 
both  sides,  for  several  generations,  were  clergymen,  and  some  of  them  of 
considerable  eminence.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in  1800, 
with  much  distinction,  and  spent  the  ensuing  four  years  in  the  study  of 
theology  and  general  literature.  He  was  ordained  minister  over  the 
church  in  Brattle-street,  Boston,  in  January,  1805.  In  the  ensuing  year, 
he  embarked  for  Europe,  with  the  hopes  of  repairing  his  constitution,  which 
had  suffered  much  from  attacks  of  epilepsy.    He  returned  in  the  autumn 
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of  1807,  and  resumed  die  exercise  of  his  profession ;  his  sermcms  pkcisg 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  popular  preachers.  In  1810,  he  superintended  an 
American  edition  of  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament,  and  wrote  much  in 
vindication  of  this  author's  erudition,  fidelity,  and  accuracy.  In  1811,  he 
was  appointed  the  first  lecturer  on  Biblical  criticism,  at  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  on  the  foundation  established  by  Samuel  Dexter.  He  imm^ 
diately  began  a  course  of  laborious  and  extensive  preparation  for  the  du- 
ties of  this  office,  but  was  interrupted  by  a  violent  attack  of  his  old  disease, 
which  prostrated  his  intellect,  and  gave  a  shock  to  his  frame  which  be 
survived  but  a  few  days.  He  died  in  1812,  at  the  completion  of  his  twen* 
ty-eighth  year.  Two  volumes  of  his  sermons  have  been  collected  and 
published  since  his  decease  ;  one  in  1814,  the  other  in  1829.  The  first 
was  prefaced  with  a  well-written  biomphical  ^etch. 

CABOT,  George,  was  born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  17S2, 
and  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  employment  of  a  ship-master.  He 
possessed  a  vigorous  and  inquisitive  mind,  and  took  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  of  improvement  and  acquisition,  even  amid  the  restlessness 
and  danger  of  a  seafaring  life.  Before  he  was  twenty-six  years  of  ngt^ 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  provincial  ccmgress  of  Massachusetts, 
which  met  with  the  visionary  project  of  establishing  a  maximum  in  the 
prices  of  provision.  There  he  displayed  that  sound  sense,  and  that  ac- 
quaintance with  the  tiue  principles  of  political  economy,  for  which  he 
afterwards  became  so  much  distinguished.  Mr.  Cabot  was  a  member  of 
the  state  convention^  assembled  to  deliberate  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitution,  and  in  1790,  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  die  senate  of  the  United 
States.  Of  this  body  he  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members, 
and  enjoyed  the  unlimited  confidence  and  friendship  of  Hamilton  and 
Washington.  In  1808,  he  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  1814,  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  met 
at  Hartford,  and  was  chosen  to  preside  over  its  deliberations.  He  died  at 
Boston,  in  1823,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  yesrs.  He  possessed  a  mind 
of  great  energy  and  penetration,  and  in  private  life  was  much  loved  and 
esteemed.  As  a  public  man,  he  was  pure  and  disinterested,  of  hirii  sa- 
gacity and  persuasive  eloquence.  His  &vorite  studies  were  political 
economyancl  the  science  of  government. 

C AD  WALLADER,  John,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general  during  the  revolutionary  war.  He  was  a  man  of  in- 
flexible courage,  and  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  Washington.  In  1778,  he  was  appointed  by  congress  general 
of  cavalry,  an  appointment  which  he  declined,  on  the  score  of  being  more 
useful  in  the  situation  he  then  occupied.  After  the  war,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly  of  Maryland,  and  died  in  1786,  in  the  forty-fourth  year 
of  his  age. 

CARKQ4«L,  Charlbs,  was  bom  on  the  twentieth  of  September,  1737, 
at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland.  At  an  early  age,  he  was  sent  to  St.  Omers 
to  be  educated,  whence  he  removed  to  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  at 
Rheims.  After  prosecuting  for  some  time  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  at 
one  of  the  best  institutions  in  France,  he  entered  the  temple.  After  be- 
coming well  versed  in  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  and  completing 
his  studies  and  travels,  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven.     At  this  period,  the  difficulties  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
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tonntry^  had  commenced,  and  the  straggle  was  soon  carried  on  with  con- 
siderable warmth.  Mr.  Carroll  wielded  a  yigorous  pen,  and  was  soon 
known  as  one  -of  the  most  powerful  writers  in  Maryland.  He  foresaw  at 
an  early  hour  that  the  appeal  to  arms  must  finally  he  made,  and  boldly  re- 
commended due  preparation. 

Early  in  1776,  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  Canada,  to 
induce  the  people  of  that  province  to  join  us  in  the  opposition  to  the 
mother  country.  This  mission  was  inefiectual.  Mr.  Carroll  returned  in 
Jane,  1776,  and  immediately  took  his  seat  as  a  delegate  in  the  conven- 
tion of  Maryland.  Being  afterwards  elected  a  member  of  the  congress, 
hepre9ented  his  credentials  to  this  body  at  Philadelphia  on  the  eighteenth 
of  July,  and  on  the  second  of  August  following  subscribed  his  name  to 
the  declaration  of  independency. 

At  the  time  he  Vras  considered  as  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  daring 
men  of  the  age ;  as  his  property  was  immense,  and  its  ultimate  loss  was 
considered  rationally  certain.  On  his  entrance  into  congress,  he  was 
immediately  appointed  to  the  board  of  war,  of  which,  he  was  an  efficient 
member.  Uuring  the  war^  he  bore  his  part  with  unabated  vigor,  and  was 
often,  at  the  same  time,  a  member  of  the  continental  congress  and  of  the 
convention  of  his  native  state ;  discharging  his  duties  in  both  relations 
with  fidelity,  energy,  and  attention.  In  1778,  he  left  congress,  and  devot- 
ed himself  to  the  councils  of  his  native  state.  When  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  went  into  operation,  Mr.  Carroll  was  elected  a  senator 
from  Maryland^  and  took  his  seat  at  the  organization  of  the  government, 
on  the  dOth  of  April,  1789.  To  this  office  he  was  elected  for  a  second 
term. 

In  1801,  he  quitted  public  life  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  and  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years  enjoyea  a  life  of  tranquil  honor,  and  unalloyed  prosperity. 
He  survived  all  his  companions  of  die  immortal  instrument  of  our  inde- 
pendence, and  on  the  fourteenth  of  November,  1832,  the  '  patriarch  was 
gathered  to  his  fitthers.' 

CARTER,  Nathaniel  H.,  a  man  of  letters,  was  bom  in  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1811.  In  1816, 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  languages  at  the  college  where  he  was  edu- 
cated, and  was  subsequently  editor  of  the  New  York  Statesman.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  few  occasional  poems,  and  of  Travels  in  Europe,  in  two 
Tob.  8vo.  He  died  in  Marseilles,  where  he  had  gone  on  account  of  his 
health,  in  January,  1830. 

CARVER,  Jonathan,  a  celebrated  traveller,  bom  in  Connecticut,  in 
1732,  was  a  grandson  of  the  governor  of  that  province.  He  was  educated 
for  the  medical  profession,  but  embraced  a  military  life,  and  served  with 
reputation  till  the  peace  of  1763.  The  years  1766,  1767,  and  1768,  he 
spent  in  exploring  the  interior  of  North  America,  and  he  added  considera- 
bly to  our  knowledge  of  the  country.  He  visited  England,  in  1769, 
hoping  for  the  patronage  of  government,  but  he  was  disappointed.  In 
1778,  while  in  the  situation  of  clerk  of  a  lottery,  in  Boston,  he  published 
his  travels,  and,  subsequently,  a  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Tobacco. 
After  having  long  contended  with  poverty,  he  died,  in  1780,  of  disease 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  produced  by  want.  His  narrations  have  all 
the  interest  of  fiction,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  may  in  some 
respects  be  considered  the  work  of  fancy. 
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CHASE,  Samuel,  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
Tras  born  ia  Somerset  county,  Maryland,  in  1741.  He  was  educated  by 
his  father,  a  learned  clergyman;  and  after  studying  for  two  years  the  pro- 
fession of  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  at  Annapolis,  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  In  1774,  he  was  sent  to  the  congress  of  Philadelphia  as  a  dele- 
gate from  Maryland,  and  he  continued  an  active,  bold,  eloquent,  and  effi- 
cient member  of  this  body  throughout  the  war,  when  he  returned  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  1791,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  chief 
justice  of  the  general  court  of  Maryland  ;  and  in  1796,  president  Wash- 
ington made  him  an  associate  jud^  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  He  remained  upon  the  bench  for  fifteen  years,  and  appeared  with 
ability  and  dignity.  It  was  his  ill  fortune,  however,  to  have  his  latter 
days  embittered  by  an  impeachment  by  the  house  of  representatires  at 
Washington.  This  impeachment  originated  in  political  animosities,  from 
the  offence  which  his  conduct  in  the  circuit  court  had  given  to  the  demo- 
cratic party.  The  trial  of  the  judge  before  the  senate  is  memorahle  on 
account  of  the  excitement  which  it  occasioned,  the  ability  of  the  defence, 
and  the  nature  of  the  acquittal.  Judge  Chaise  continued  to  exercise  his 
judicial  functions  till  1811,  when  his  health  failed  him,  and  he  expired  on 
the  nineteenth  of  June,  in  that  year.  He  was  a  sincere  patriot,  and  a  man 
of  high  intellect  and  undaunted  courage. 

CHURCH,  Benjamin,  a  physician  of  some  eminence^  and  an  able  wri- 
ter, was  graduated  at  Kirvard  college  in  1754,  and,  after  going  through 
the  preparatory  studies,  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Boston.  For  several  years  before  the  revolution,  he  was  a  leading  cha- 
racter among  the  whigs  and  patriots ;  and  on  the  commencement  of  the 
war  he  was  appointed  physician  general  to  the  army.  While  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  assigned  him  in  this  capacity,  he  was  suspected  of 
a  treacherous  correspondence  with  the.  enemy,  and  immediately  arrested 
and  imprisoned.  After  remaining  some  time  in  prisop,  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  depart  for  the  West  Indies.  The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was 
never  heard  from  afterwards.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  occasional 
poems,  serious,  pathetic,  and  satirical,  which  possess  considerable  merit ; 
and  an  oration,  delivered  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1773. 

CLINTON,  James,  was  bom  in  1736,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  in 
Ulster  county,  New  York.  ■  He  displayed  an  early  inclination  for  a  milita- 
ry life,  and  held  successively  several  offices  in  the  militia  and  provincial 
troops.  During  the  French  war  he  exhibited  many  proofs  of  courage,  aod 
received  the  appointment  of  captain-commandant  oi  the  four  regiments, 
levied  for  the  protection  of  the  western  frontiers  of  the  counties  of  Ulster  and 
Orange.  Iii  1775,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  third  regiment  of  New 
York  forces,  and  in  the  same  year  marched  with  Montgomery  to  Qaebec. 
During  the  war,  he  rendered  eminent  services  to  his  country,  and  on  the 
conclusion  of  it  retired  to  enjoy  repose  on  his  ample  estates.  He  was, 
however,  frequently  called  from  retirement  by  the  unsolicited  voice  of  bis 
fellow-citizens ;  and  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  the  adoption  of 
the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States.     He  died  in  1819- 

CLINTON,  George,  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  in 
the  county  of  Ulster,  New  York,  in  1739,  and  was  educated  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  In  1768,  he  was  chosen  to  a  seat  in  the  colonial 
assembly,  and  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress  in  1775. 
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In  1776,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-geneTal  of  the  militia  of  Ukter 
county,  and  some  time  afler  a  brigadier  in  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
and  continued  daring  the  progress  of  the  war  to  render  important  services 
to  the  military  department.  In  April,  1777,  he  was  elected  both  governor 
and  lientenant-governor  of  New  York,  and  was  continued  in  the  former 
office  for  eighteen  years.  He  was  unanimously  chosen  president  of  the 
convention  which  assembled  at  Poughkeepsie,  in  1788,  to  deliberate  on 
the  new  federal  constitution.  In  1801,  he  again  accepted  the  office  of 
governor,  and  after  continuing  in  that  capacity  for  three  years,  he  was 
elevated  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United  States  ;  a  dignity  which  he 
retained  till  his  death  at  Washington,  in  1812.  In  private  he  was  kind 
and  amiable,  and  as  a  public  man  he  is  entitled  to  respectful  remem- 
brance. 

CLINTON,  De  Witt,  was  bom  in  1769.  at  Little  Britain,  in  Orange 
county,  New  York.     He  was  educated  at  Columbia  college,  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  was  never  much 
engaged   in  professional   practice.     He   early  imbibed  a  predilection  for 
political  life,  and  was  appointed  the  private  secretary  of  his  uncle,  George 
Clinton,  then  governor  of  the  state.     In  1797,  he  was  sent  to  the  legisla- 
ture from  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  two  years  after  was  chosen  a*  mem- 
ber of  the  state  senate.     In  1801,  he  was  appointed  a  senator  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  for  two  sessions.     He  retired 
from  the  senate  in  1803,  in  consequence  of  his  election  to  the  mayoralty 
of  New  York ;  an  office  to  which  he  was  annually  re-elected,  with  the 
intermission  of  but  two  years,  till  1815,  when  he  was  obliged  to  retire  by 
the  violence  of  party  politics.     In  1817,  he  was  elected,  almost  unani- 
mously, governor  of  the  state,  was  again  chosen  in  1820,  but  in  1822 
declined  being  a  candidate  for  re-election.     In  1810,  Mr.  Clinton  had  been 
appointed,  by  the  senate  of  his  state,  one  of  the  board  of  canal  commis- 
sioners, but  the  displeasure  of  his  political  opponents  having  been  excited, 
be  was  removed  from  this  office,  in  1823,  by  a  vote  of  both  branches  of 
the  legislature.     This  insult  created  a  strong  reaction  in  popular  feeling, 
and  Hr.  Clinton  was  immediately  nominated  for  governor,  and  elected  by 
an  noprecedented  majority.     In  1826,  he  was  again  elected,  but  he  died 
before  the  completion  of  his  term.     He  expired  very  suddenly,  whilst  sit- 
ting in  his  library  after  dinner,  Feb.  11,  1828.     Mr.  Clinton  was  not  only 
eminent  as  a  statesman,  but  he  occupied  a  conspicuous  rank  as  a  man  of 
learning.     He  was  a  member  of  a  large  part  of  the  benevolent,  literary 
and  scienti6c  societies  of  the  United  States,  and  an  honorary  member  of 
several  foreign  societies.     His  productions  are  numerous,  consisting  of  his 
speeches  and  messages  to  the  state  legislature  ;  his  discourses  before  vari- 
ous institutions  ;  his  speeches  in  the  senate  of  the  Union ;  his  addresses 
to  the  army  during  the  late  war;  his  communications  concerning  the 
canal ;  his  judicial  opinions ;  and  various  fugitive  pieces.     His  national 
services  were  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and  the  Erie  canal,  especially, 
though  the  honor  of  projecting  it  may  belong  to  another,  will  remain  a 
perpetual  monument  of  the  patriotism  and  perseverance  of  Clinton. 

CLYMEB,  George,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  1739.  He  was  lef^  an  orphan  at  the 
age  of  seven  years,  and  after  the  completion  of  his  studies,  he  entered 
the  counting  house  of  his  uncle.     When  the  difficulties  commenced  be- 
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tween  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  Mr.  Clymer  was  among  the  first 
to  raise  his  voice  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  mother  conntry, 
and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  council  of  safety.  In  1775,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  first  continental  treasurers,  but  resigned  this  office 
soon  after  his  first  election  to  congress,  in  the  ensuing  year.  In  1780,  be 
was  again  elected  to  congress,  and  strongly  advocated  there  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  bank.  In  1796,  he  was  appointed,  together  with 
colonel  Hawkins  and  colonel  Pickens,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Chero- 
kee and  Creek  Indians,  in  Georgia.  He  was  subsequently  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  bank,  and  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.     He  died  in  1813. 

COLDER,  Cadwallader,  was  born  in  Dunse,  Scotland,  in  1^. 
Ailer  studying  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
medicine  and  mathematical  science,  until  the  year  1708,  when  he  emi- 
grated to  Pennsylvania,  and  practised  physic  with  much  reputation,  till 
1715.  He  then  returned  to  England,  and  attracted  some  attention  by  a 
paper  on  Animal  Secretions,  which  was  read  by  Dr.  Halley  before  the 
Royal  society.  Again  repairing  to  America,  he  settled,  in  1718,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  relinquishing  the  practice  of  physic,  turned  his 
attention  to  public  aflairs,  and  became  successively  surveyor  general  of  the 
province,  master  in  chancery,  member  of  the  council,  and  lieutenant-go- 
vernor. His  political  character  was  rendered  very  conspicuous  by  the  finn 
ness  of  his  conduct  during  the  violent  commotions  which  preceded  the 
revolution.  In  1775,  he  retired  to  a  seat  on  Long  Island,  where  he  died 
in  September,  of  the  following  year,  a  few  hours  before  nearly  one  fourth 
part  of  the  city  of  New- York  was  reduced  to  ashes.  His  prodnctioos 
were  numerous,  consisting  of  botanical  and  medical  essays.  Among" them 
were  treatises  on  the  Cure  of  Cancer,  and  on  the  Virtues  of  the  Great 
Water  Dock.  His  descriptions  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  Ame- 
rican plants  were  printed  in  the  Acta  Upsaliensia.  He  also  published  the 
History  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations,  and  a  work  on  the  Cause  of  Gravita- 
tion, afterwards  republished  by  Dodsley,  under  the  title  of  The  Principles 
of  Action  in  Matter.  He  left  many  valuable  manuscripts  on  a  variety  of 
lubjects. 

COOPER,  Samuel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  bom ^  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  in  1725.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1743, 
and,  devoting  himself  to  the  church,  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  preach- 
er, at  a  very  early  age.  After  an  useful  and  popular  ministry  of  thirty- 
seven  years,  he  dSed  in  1783.  He  was  a  sincere  and  liberal  christian,  aod 
in  his  profession  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  man  of  his  day,  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  an  ardent  friend  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  did 
much  to  promote  it.  With  the  exception  of  political  essays  in  the  journals 
of  the  day,  his  productions  were  exclusively  sermons. 

COPLjSY,  John  Singleton,  a  distinguished  painter,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  in  1738.  He  began  to  paint  without  any  instruction  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  executed  pieces  unsurpassed  by  his  later  prodactions. 
He  visited  Itoly  in  1774,  and  in  1776  went  to  England,  where  he  deter- 
mined to  remain,  in  consequence  of  the  convulsed  state  of  his  native 
countrr.  He  therefore  devoted  himself  to  portrait  pajntinfi^  in  London,  and 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  royal  acaaemy.  His  celebrated  picture, 
styled  The  Death  of  Lord  Chatham,  at  once  established  his  fame,  and  he 
was  enaUed  to  pursue  his  profession  with  success  and  unabated  ardor. 
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liil  Ids  sadden  death  fn  1815.  Among  his  most  celebrated  productions, 
are  Major  Pierson's  Death  on  the  island  of  Jersey ;  Charles  I.  in  ^e 
house  of  commons,  demanding  of  the^eaker  the  nve  impeached  mem- 
bers ;  the  Surrender  of  Admiral  De  Winter  to  ^Lord  Duncan ;  Samuel 
and  £11;  and  a  number  of  portraits  of  several  members  of  the  royal 
iamily. 

CBAFTS,  William,  a  lawyer  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1787.  He  received  his  education  at  Har- 
vard college,  and  studied  law  in  his  native  city,  where  he  acquired  some 
reputation  for  talent  and  eloquence.  He  was  a  member  of  the  South 
Carolina  legislature,  and  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Charleston  Courier. 
He  died  at  Lebanon  springs.  New  York,  in  1826.  A  collection  of  his 
vorics,  comprising  poems,  essays  in  prose,  and  orations,  with  a  biographi- 
cal memoir,  was  published  in  Charleston,  in  1828. 

CRAIK,  James,  was  bom  in  Scotland,  where  he  received  his  education 
for  the  medical  service  of  the  British  army.  He  came  to  the  colony  of 
Virginia  in  early  life,  and  accompanied  Washington  in  his  expeditions 
against  the  French  and  Indians,  in  1754 ;  and  in  the  following  year 
attended  Braddock  in  his  march  through  the  wilderness,  and  assisted  in 
dressing  his  wounds.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  bv  the 
aid  of  his  early  and  fast  friend,  general  Washington,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  medical  department  in  the  continental  army,  and  rose  to  the  first 
tank  and  distinction.  He  continued  in  the  army  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  ComwaUis,  on  the  memorable  19th  of 
October,  1781.  After  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  he  removed  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  in  1798  was  once  more  appointed  by 
Washington  to  his  former  station  in  the  medical  staff.  He  was  present 
^nth  his  illustrious  friend  in  his  last  moments,  and  died  in  1814,  in  the 
84th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  skilful  and  successful  physician,  and 
Washington  mentioned  him  as  'my  compatriot  in  arms,  my  old  and 
intimate  friend.' 

DALE,  RicHAHD,  an  American  naval  commander,  was  bom  in  Virginia, 
in  1756.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  sea,  and  in  1776,  he 
entered  as  a  midshipman  on  board  of  the  American  brig  of  war  Lexington. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  British  cruiser,  and  after 
a  twelve-month  confinement  he  escaped  from  Mill  prison,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  France.  Here  he  joined,  in  the  character  of  master's  mate, 
the  celebrated  Paul  Jones,  then  commanding  the  American  ship  Bon 
Homme  Richard.  He  was  soon  raised  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  and 
signalized  himself  in  the  sanguinary  engagement  between  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard  and  the  English  frigate  Serapis.  In  1794,  the  United  States 
made  him  a  captain  m  the  navy,  and  m  1801,  he  took  command  of  the 
American  squadron,  which  sailed  in  that  year  from  Hampton  roads  to  the 
Mediterranean.  From  the  year  1802,  he  passed  his  life  in  Philadelphia, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  competent  estate,  ana  much  esteemed  by  his  feilow- 
citizens.  He  died  in  1826,  leaving  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  intelli- 
gent seaman. 

DALLAS,  ALEXAin)EB  James,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in 

1759;  and  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  and  Westminster.     In  1783,  he 

left  Jamaica  for  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia ;  taking  the 

oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.     In  1785,  ne  was  admitted 
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to  practise  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  and  in  four  or  fire  yean  in 
the  courts  of  the  Union.  During  this  time  he  prepared  his  Keports,  and 
was  engaged  in  various  literary  pursuits,  writing  much  in  the  periodica] 
journals.  He  occupied  successively  the  offices  of  secretary  of  Pennsylia- 
nia,  district  attorney  of  the  United  States,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and 
secretary  of  war.  On  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  1816,  Mr.  Dallas  resigned 
his  political  situation,  and  resumed  the  successful  practice  of  his  profession. 
His  services  as  an  advocate  were  called  for  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
union;  but  in  the  midst  of  very  flattering  expectations  he  died  at  Trentoo, 
in  1817. 

DAVIE,  William  Richardson,  governor  of  North  Carolina,  was  bom  la 
England,  in  1756.  He  was  brought  to  America  at  the  age  of  six  years,  and 
received  his  education  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1776.  After  pursuing  for  a  short  time  the  study  of  the  law,  he  entered 
the  army  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  legion  of  Pulaski,  and  distinguished  biro- 
self  by  nis  efficiency  and  courage  as  an  officer.  On  the  termination  of 
the  war,  he  devoted  himself  with  eminent  success  to  the  practice  of  tbe 
law.  In  1787,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  from  South  Carolina,  to  represent 
that  state  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Unavoidable  absence  prevented  him  from  affixing  his  name  to 
that  instrument.  In  1790,  he  was  elected  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and 
in  1799,  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  France.  He  died  at  Camden,  in  1820.  He  was  a  man  of  a  dignified 
and  noble  person,  courage  as  a  soldier,  and  ability  as  a  lawyer. 

DEANE,  Silas,  minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  court  of  France, 
was  born  in  Connecticut,  and  educated  at  Yale  college.  He  was  elected 
member  of  congress  in  1774,  and  sent  two  years  after  as  agent  to  France, 
but  was  superseded,  in  1777,  and  returned.  Involved  in  suspicions  from 
which  he  could  not  extricate  himself,  he  lost  his  reputation,  and  returning 
to  Europe,  died  in  poverty  in  England,  in  1789. 

DECATUR,  Stephen,  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  was  bora  in 
Maryland,  in  1779,  and  received  his  education  in  Philadelphia.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1798,  and  first  distinguished  himself  when  in  the  rank 
of  lieutenant,  by  the  destruction  of  the  American  frigate  Philadelphia, 
which  had  run  upon  a  rock  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  and  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  For  this  exploit,  the  American  congress  gave  him  a 
vote  of  thanks  and  a  sword,  and  the  president  immediately  sent  him  a 
captaincy.  At  the  bombardment  of  Tripoli,  the  next  year,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  capture  of  two  of  the  enemy's  boats,  which  were  moored 
along  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  immediately  under  the  batteries. 
When  peace  was  concluded  with  Tripoli,  Decatur  returned  home  in  the 
Congress,  and  afterward  succeeded  commodore  Barron  in  the  command  of 
the  Chesapeake.  In  the  late  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  his  chief  exploit  was  the  capture  of  the  British  frigate  Macedonian, 
commanded  by  captain  Carden.  In  January,  1815,  he  attempted  to  sail 
from  New  York,  which  was  then  blockaded  by  four  British  ships  ,*  but  the 
frigate  under  his  command  was  injured  in  pass mg  the  bar,  and  was  captured 
by  the  whole  squadron,  after  a  running  nght  of  two  or  three  hours.  He 
was  restored  to  his  country  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  l^  the  summer 
of  the  same  year,  he  was  sent  with  a  squadron  to  the  Mediterranean,  in 
order  to  compel  the  Algerines  to  desist  from  their  depredations  on  Amen 
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can  commerce.  He  arrived  at  Algiers  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  and 
in  less  than  forty-eight  hours  terrified  the  regency  into  an  entire  accession 
to  all  his  terms.  Thence  he  went  to  Tripoli,  where  he  met  with  like  suc- 
cess. On  returning  to  the  United  States,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  board  of  commissioners  for  the  navy,  and  held  that  office  till  March, 
I82d,  when  he  was  shot  in  a  duel  with  commodore  Barron.  He  was  a 
man  of  an  active  and  powerful  frame,  and  possessed  a  high  degree  of  ener- 
gy, sagacity,  and  courage. 

DENNIE,  Joseph,  born  in  Boston,  in  1768,  displayed  an  early  fondness 
for  polite  literature,  and  entered  Harvard  college  in  1787.  In  1790,  he 
left  this  institution,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law ;  but  made  little 
progress  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  consequence  of  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  literary  pursuits.  In  the  spring  of  1795,  he  established  a  weekly 
paper  in  Boston,  under  the  title  of  The  Tablet,  but  it  died  from  want  of 
patronage.  Soon  after,  he  went  to  Walpole  to  edit  the  Farmer's  Museum, 
a  journal  in  which  he  published  a  series  of  papers  with  the  signature  of 
the  Lay  Preacher.  In  1799,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  had 
received  an  appointment  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  He  subse- 
quently established  the  Port  Folio,  a  journal  which  acquired  reputation 
and  patronage.  He  died  in  1812.  Mr.  Dennie  was  a  man  of  genius,  and 
a  beautiful  writer,  but  wanted  the  industry  and  judgment,  which  might 
have  secured  him  a  competent  subsistence  and  a  permanent  reputation. 

DEXTER,  Sabcttkl,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman,  wns  born  in 
Boston,  in  1761.  He  received  his  education  at  Harvard  college,  where  he 
was  graduated  with  honor,  in  1781.  Engaging  in  the  study  of  the  law,  he 
soon  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  extensive  practice.  He  enjoyed  success- 
ively a  seat  in  the  state  legislature,  and  in  the  house  of  representatives  and 
^oate  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  each  of  these  stations  he  secured  a 
commanding  influence.  During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  war,  and  of  the  treasury ;  but  on  the  accession  of 
Mr.  Jeflerson  to  the  presidency,  he  resigned  his  public  emplojrments,  and 
returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  For  many  years  he  was  exten- 
sirely  employed  in  the  courts  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  where  he  was  almost  without  a  rival.  He  died  sud- 
denly, at  Athens,  New  York,  in  1816.  Mr.  Dexter  Was  tall,  muscular,  and 
well  formed.  His  eloquence  was  clear,  simple  and  cogent ;  and  his  powers 
were  such  as  would  have  made  him  eminent  in  any  age  or  nation. 

DICKINSON,  John,  a  celebrated  political  writer,  was  born  in  Maryland, 
in  1732,  and  educated  in  Delaware.     He  pursued  the  study  of  law,  and 

{practised  with  success  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  soon  elected  to  the  state 
e^lature,  and  distinguished  himself  as  an  early  and  efficient  advocate  of 
colonial  rights.  In  1765,  he  was  appointed  by  Pennsylvania  a  delegate  to 
the  first  congress,  held  at  New  York,  and  prepared  the  draft  of  the  bold 
resolutions  of  that  body.  His  celebrated  Farmer's  Letters  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  British  Colonies  were  issued  in  Philadelphia,  in  1767 ;  they  were 
reprinted  in  London,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  a  French 
translation  of  them  was  published  at  Pans.  While  in  congress,  he  wrote 
a  large  number  of  the  most  able  and  eloquent  state  papers  of  the  time,  and 
as  an  orator  he  had  few  superiors  in  that  assembly.  He  conscientiously 
opposed  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  his  opinions  upon  this  subject 
rendered  him  for  a  time  unpopular;  but  they  did  not  permanently  aflect  hia 
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reputation  and  influence.  He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  congress,  and 
president  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  successively.  He  died  at  Wil- 
mington, in  180S.  Mr.  Dickinson  was  a  man  of  a  strong  mind,  great 
knowledge  and  eloquence,  and  much  elegance  of  mind  and  manners. 

DORSEY,  John  Syng,  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1783,  and  received  an  excelient 
elementary  education  at  a  school  of  the  society  of  Friends.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and  pursued  it  with  unu- 
sual ardor  and  success.  In  the  spring  of  1802,  he  was  graduated  doctoi 
in  physic,  having  previously  defended  with  ability  an  inaugural  disserta- 
lion  on  the  Powers  of  the  Gastric  Liquor  as  a  Solvent  of  the  Urinary 
Calculi.  Soon  after  he  received  his  degree,  the  yellow  fever  reappeared  in 
the  city,  and  a  hospital  was  open  for  the  exclusive  accommodation  of  those 
sick  with  this  disease,  to  which  he  was  appointed  resident  physician.  At 
the  close  of  the  same  season  he  visited  Europe.  On  his  return,  in  ISOi 
he  immediately  entered  on  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  soon  acquired, 
by  his  popular  manners,  attention  and  talent,  a  large  share  of  business.  In 
1807  he  was  elected  adjunct  professor  of  surgery,  and  remained  in  this 
ofHce  till  he  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  by  the  death  of  the  lamented 
Wistar.  He  opened  the  session  by  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  eloquence 
ever  heard  within  the  walls  of  the  university ;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which  in  one  week  closed  his  existence. 
He  died  in  1818.  His  Elements  of  Surgery,  in  two  volumes  8vo,  is  con- 
sidered the  best  work  on  the  subject,  it  is  used  as  a  text  book  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  the  first  American  work  on  medicine 
reprinted  in  Europe. 

DRAYTON,  William  Henry,  a  statesman  of  the  revolution,  was  bom 
in  South  Carolina,  in  1742.  He  received  his  education  in  England,  and 
on  its  completion  returned  to  his  native  state.  Taking  an  early  and  actiTe 
part  in  the  defence  of  colonial  rights,  he  wrote  and  published  a  pamphlet 
under  the  signature  of  Freeman^  in  which  he  submitted  a  '  bill  of  American 
Rights'  to  the  coiitinental  congress.  On  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lution he  became  an  efficient  leader ;  in  1776,  was  chosen  president  of  the 
provincial  congress ;  and  in  March  of  the  next  year,  was  elected  chief 
justice  of  the  colony.  In  1777,  Mr.  Drayton  was  appointed  president  of 
South  Carolina,  and,  in  1778,  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  continental 
congress,  where  he  took  a  prominent  part,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  activity  and  eloquence.  He  continued  in  congress  until  September, 
1779,  when  he  died  suddenly,  at  Philadelphia.  He  left  a  body  of  valuable 
materials  for  history,  which  his  only  son,  John  Drayton,  revised  and  pnb- 
lished  at  Charleston,  in  1821,  in  two  volumes  8vo,  under  the  tide  of 
Memoirs  of  the  American  Revolution. 

DWIGHT,  Timothy,  an  eminent  divine  and  writer,  was  bom  at  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  in  1752.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  Yale 
college ;  and  after  having  graduated,  took  charge  of  a  grammar-school  at 
New  Haven,  where  he  taught  for  two  years.  In  1771,  he  became  a  tutor 
in  Yale  college,  where  he  remained  for  six  years.  In  1783,  he  was 
ordained  minister  of  Greenfield,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Fairfield,  in  Con- 
necticut ;  where  he  soon  opened  an  academy  that  acquired  great  reputation. 
In  1795,  Dr.  Dwight  was  elected  president  of  Yale  college,  and  his  cha- 
racter and  name  soon  brought  a  great  accession  of  students.     Daring  his 
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presidency,  he  abo  filled  the  olSice  of  the  professor  of  theology.  He  con- 
tinued to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  station,  both  as  minister  and  president 
of  the  college,  to  the  age  of  sixty-five ;  when,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness^  he  died,  in  January,  1817.  He  was  endowed  by  nature  with 
uncommon  talents;  and  tliese,  enriched  by  industry  and  research,  and 
united  to  amiability  and  consistency  in  his  private  life,  entitled  Dr.  Dwight 
to  rank  among  the  first  men  of  his  age.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  distin- 
guished by  his  originality,  simplicity,  and  dignity ;  he  was  well  read  in 
the  most  eminent  fathers  and  theologians,  ancient  and  modem ;  he  was  a 
good  biblical  critic ;  and  his  sermons  should  be  possessed  by  every  student 
of  divinity.  He  wrote  Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York ;  Green- 
field Hill,  a  poem ;  The  Conquest  of  Canaan,  a  poem ;  a  collection  of 
theological  lectures;  and  a  pamphlet  on  The  Dangers  of  the  Infidel 
Philosophy. 

EATON,  William,  general  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  was 
bom  in  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  in  1764,  and  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
college,  in  1790.  In  1792,  he  received  a  captain's  commission  in  the 
army,  and  served  for  some  time  under  general  Wayne,  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  in  Greorgia.  In  1797,  he  was  appointed  consul  to  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  and  continued  there  engaged  in  a  variety  of  adventures  and  nego- 
ciations,  till  1803,  when  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  In  1804,  he 
was  appointed  navy  agent  for  the  Barbary  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operating with  Hamet  bashaw  in  the  war  against  Tripoli ;  but  was  disap- 
pointed by  the  conclusion  of  a  premature  peace  between  the  American 
consul  and  the  Tripolitan  bashaw.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
he  failed  in  obtaining  from  the  government  any  compensation  for  his  pecu- 
niary losses,  or  any  employment  corresponding  with  his  merit  and  services. 
Under  the  influence  oi  his  disappointments,  he  fell  into  habits  of  inebriety, 
and  died  in  1811.  His  life,  published  by  one  of  his  friends  in  Massachu- 
setts, is  full  of  interesting  adventure. 

EDWARDS,  Jonathan,  was  born  at  Windsor,  in  the  province  of 
Connecticut,  in  1703.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  was  admitted  into 
Yale  college,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  received  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts.  He  remained  nearly  two  years  longer  at  Yale,  preparing  for  the 
ministry ;  and  in  1722,  went  to  New  York,  and  preached  there  with  ffreat 
distinction.  In  September,  1723,  he  was  elected  a  tutor  in  Yale  college, 
and  remained  there  till  1726,  when  he  resigned  his  ofHce,  in  order  to  become 
the  minister  of  the  people  of  Northampton,  where  he  was  ordained  in 
February,  1727.  After  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  service  in  this 
place,  a  rupture  took  place  between  him  and  his  congregation,  and  he  was 
dismissed  by  an  ecclesiastical  council,  in  1750.  In  the  followirig  year  he 
accepted  a  call  to  serve  as  missionary  among  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts.  In  1757,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  college  at  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  and  accepted  the  invitation.  In  January,  1758,  he  re- 
paired to  Princeton,  where  he  died  of  the  small-pox,  in  the  March  following. 
His  chief  works  are  a  Treatise  on  Religious  Affections;  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Notion  of  Freedom  of  WiU,  which  is  considered  the  best  vindication 
of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity ;  a  Treatise  on  Original  Sin  ; 
and  numerous  tracts  and  sermons.  Various  narratives  of  his  life,  and 
editions  of  his  works,  have  been  printed  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
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United  States.    The  latest  is  in  ten  octayo  volumes,  published  in  New 
York,  in  1830,  and  edited  by  Sereno  E.  Dwight. 

ELLfOTT,  Stephen,  a  botanist  and  man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Beau« 
fort,  South  Carolina,  in  1771,  and  received  his  education  at  Tale  college. 
On  his  return  home,  he  applied  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  paternal 
estate,  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  history  and  poetry.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  was  chosen  to  the  legislature  of  his  native  state,  where  he 
obtained  considerable  influence,  by  his  knowledge,  attefition,  and  power  of 
argument.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  state  bank,  .established  is 
1812,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  office  with  ability 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  two  volumes  of  the  botany  of  South  Caro- 
lina are  held  in  high  estimation,  and  his  lectures  before  several  literary  and 
learned  societies  obtained  great  applause.  His  acquisitions  in  liteiatuie 
and  science  were  extensive,  and  he  left  a  valuable  collection  in  the  seveFal 
branches  of  natural  history,  scientifically  arranged.  ,He  was  the  chief  editoi 
of  the  Southern  Review,  and  the  author  of  some  of  its  best  articles.  Hr 
died  in  1830.     Most  of  his  productions  remain  in  manuscript. 

ELLSWORTH,  Oliver,  an  American  judge  and  stateoman,  was  bon 
at  Windsor,  Connecticut,  in  1745,  and  was  ^aduated  at  the  6>llege  of 
Nassau  Hall,  at  Princeton,  in  1766.  Devoting  himself  to  the  practice  of 
the  law,  he  soon  rose  to  distinction,  by  the  energy  of  his  mind  and  his 
eloquence.  From  the  earliest  period  of  discontent,  he  joined  the  cause  of 
the  colonies,  and  in  1777  was  elected  a  member  of  the  continental  con- 
gress. 'In  this  body  he  remained  for  three  years,  and  in  1784  he  was 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  the  state.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  convention  for  framing  the  federal  constitution,  and  was  a  senator  in 
the  first  congress.  In  17%,  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  tbe  sapreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1799  was  sent  envoy  extraordinary  to 
France.  The  decline  of  his  health  induced  him  to  resign  his  seat  on  the 
bench,  and  he  retired  to  his  family  residence,  at  Windsor,  where  he  died 
in  1807. 

FRANKLIN,  Benjamin,  a  philosopher  and  statesman,  the  son  of  a  soap- 
boiler and  tallow-chandler,  was  born  in  1706,  at  Boston,  in  America.  He 
was  apprenticed  as  a  printer,  to  his  brother,  at  Boston.  It  was  while  he 
was  with  his  brother,  that  he  began  to  try  his  powers  of  literary  coru^- 
tion.  Street  ballads,  and  articles  in  a  newspaper,  were  his  firat  e&rts. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  was  treated  by  his  relative,  he, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  privately  quitted  him,  and  went  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  obtained  employment.  Deluded  by  a  promise  of  patronage  from 
the  governor,  Sir  William  Keith,  he  visited  En^nd  to  procure  the  ne- 
cessary materials  for  establishing  a  printing  office  in  Philadelphia ;  bat, 
on  his  arrival  at  London,  he  found  that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  work  as  a  journeyman  for  eighteen  months.  Wbile  he  was  in 
the  British  metropolis,  he  wrote  a  Dissertation  on  Liberty  and.  Necessity, 
Pleasure  and  Pain.  In  1726,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia ;  not  long  after 
which  he  entered  into  business,  as  a  printer  and  stationer,  and,  in  1728, 
established  a  newspaper.  His  prudence  soon  placed  him  among  the  most 
prosperous  of  the  citizens,  and  the  influence  which  prosperity  naturally 
gave  was  enhanced  by  his  activity  and  talent.  Chiefly  by  his  exertions,  a 
public  library,  a  fire-preventing  company,  an  insuraQce  company,  and  a 
voluntary  association  for  defence,  were  established  at  Philadelpnia.    In 
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1732,  he  begaa  Poor  Sicbard's  Almanac.  His  first  public  employxnent 
was  that  of  clerk  to  the  general  assembly  of  PeDasylvania ;  bis  next,  tnat  of 
postmaster ;  and  be  was  subsequently  chosen  as  a  representative.  Philo* 
sophy,  also,  now  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  began  those  inquiries  into 
the  nature  of  electricity,  the  results  of  which  have  ranked  him  high  among 
men  of  science.  In  1753,  he  was  appointed  deputy  postroaster*geneial  of 
British  America ;  and  from  1757  to  1762,  he  resided  in  London,  as  agent 
for  Pennsylvania,  and  other  colonies.  The  last  of  these  offices  was  in- 
trusted to  him  again,  in  1764,  and  he  held  it  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 
contest,  in  1775.  After  his  return  to  America,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  cause  of  liberty^  and,  in  1778,  he  was  dispatched  by  the  congress  as 
ambassador  to  France.  The  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  the  treaties  of  peace,  in  1782  and  1783,  as  well  as  treaties  with 
Sweden  and  Prussia,  were  signed  by  him.  On  his  reaching  Philadelphia, 
in  September,  1785,  his  arrival  was  hailed  by  applauding^  thousands  of  his 
countrymen,  who  conducted  him  in  triumpn  to  his  residence.  He  died 
April  17,  1790.  His  Memoirs,  written  by  himself,  but  left  unfinished,  and 
his  Philosophical,  Political,  and  Miscellaneous  Works,  have  been  published 
hy  his  grandson,  in  six  volumes,  octavo. 

FULTON,  Robert,  an  American  engineer  and  projector,  was  bom  in 
1765,  at  Little  Britain,  in  Pennsylvania.  Abandoning  the  trade  of  a 
jeweller,  he  studied  for  some  years  under  West,  with  the  intention  of  being 
4  painter;  but,  having  become  acquainted  with  a  fellow  countryman, 
named  Kumsey,  who  was  skilled  in  mechanics,  he  became  fond  of  that 
scieuce,  and  ultimately  adopted  the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer.  Before 
he  left  England,  he  publisned,  in  1796,  a  treatise  on  Inlimd  Navigation, 
in  which  he  proposed  to  supersede  locks  by  inclined  planes.  In  1800,  he 
introduced,  with  much  profit  to  himself^  the  panorama  into  the  Frendi 
capital.  For  some  years  he  was  engaged  in  experiments  to  perfect  a 
machine  called  a  torpedo,  intended  to  destroy  ships  of  war  by  explosion. 
After  his  return,  to  America,  he  gave  to  the  world  an  account  of  several 
inventions,  among  which  are  a  machine  for  sawing  and  polishing  marble» 
another  for  rope  making,  and  a  boat  to  be  navigated  under  water.  He 
obtained  a  patent  for  his  inventions  in  navigation  by  steam,  in  1809,  and 
another  for  some  improvements,  in  1811.  In  1814,  he  contrived  an  armed 
steam  ship  for  the  defence  of  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  a  submarine 
vessel  Urge  enough  to  carry  one  hundred  men ;  the  plans  of  which  being 
approved  by  government,  he  was  authorized  to  construct  them  at  the  public 
expense.  But  before  completing  either  of  those  works,  he  died  suddenly, 
in  1815.  Though  not  the  inventor  of  it,  he  was  the  fint  who  successfully 
^ployed  the  steam  engine  in  navigation. 

GATES,  Horatio,  was  born  in  England,  in  1728,  and  entering  the 
British  service  in  early  life,  rose  by  his  merits  to  the  rank  of  major.  In 
1755,  he  was  with  Braddock  when  that  unfortunate  commander  was  de- 
feated, and  received  in  thai  battle  a  severe  wound,  which  for  some  time 
debarred  him  from  active  service.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  settled 
in  Virginia,  where  he  resided  till  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  in 
1775.  He  was  then  appointed  adjutant-general  by  congress,  with  the 
nnk  of  brigadier,  and  in  1776,  received  the  command  of  the  army  in 
tanada.  General  Schuyler  succeeded  him  for  a  few  months,  in  1777,  but 
^^  resumed  his  situation  in  August,  and  soon  revived  the  hopes  of  his 
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at  the  court-martial  which  tried  major  Andre,  in  1780,  and  was  appointd 
to  succeed  Arnold  in  the  command  at  West  Point ;  but  he  held  this  post 
only  a  few  days.  In  December  of  the  same  year,  he  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  southern  ajrmy,  and  in  this  situation  displayed  a  prudeoce, 
intrepidity  and  firmness  which  raise  him  to  an  elevated  rank  among  our 
revolutionary  generals.  In  September,  1781,  he  obtained  the  famous 
victory  at  Eutaw  Springs,  for  which  he  received  from  congress  a  British 
standard  and  a  gold  medal,  as  a  testimony  of  their  value  of  his  conduct 
and  services.  On  the  termination  of  hostilities,  he  returned  to  Rhode 
Island,  and,  in  1785,  removed  ^ith  his  family  to  Georgia,  where  he  died 
suddenly,  in  June  of  the  following  year.  He  was  a  man  of  high  energy, 
courage  and  ability,  and  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  Washington. 

HAMILTON,  Albxamdee,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Nevis,  in  1757. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  accompanied  his  mother  to  New  York,  and  was 
placed  at  Columbia  college,  where  he  soon  gave  proof  of  extraordinary 
talent,  by  the  publication  of  some  political  essays,  of  such  strength  and 
sagacity  that  they  were  generally  attributed  to  Mr.  Jay.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  entered  the  American  army,  and  in  1777,  was  appointed  aid* 
de-camp  of  Washington,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  this 
capacity  he  served  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  and  at  the  siege  of 
Yorktown  led  in  person  the  detachment  that  carried  by  assault  one  of  the 
enemy's  outworks.  After  the  war  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law, 
entered  into  its  practice  in  New  York,  and  soon  rose  to  distinction.  In 
1782,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  congress  from  the  state  of  New  York; 
in  1787,  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  1787  and  1788,  wrote,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Jay 
and  Mr.  Madison,  the  essays  published  under  the  title  of  The  FedendiEt 
In  1789,  he  was  placed  by  Washington  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  de- 
partment, and  whilie  in  this  situation  rendered  the  most  efficient  service  to 
the  country,  by  the  establishment  of  an  admirable  system  of  finance,  which 
raised  public  credit  from  the  lowest  depression  to  an  unpre^dented  height 
In  1795,  he  retired  from  office,  in  order  to  secure  by  his  professional 
labors  a  more  ample  provision  for  his  numerous  family.  In  1798,  his 
public  services  were  again  required,  to  take  the  second  command  in  the 
army  that  was  raised  on  account  of  the  apprehended  invasion  of  the  French. 
On  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law  io 
New  York,  and  continued  to  acquire  new  success  and  reputation.  In 
1804,  he  fell  in  a  duel  with  colonel  Burr,  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  and  died  universally  lamented  and  beloved.  Besides  his  share  in 
the  Federalist,  general  Hamilton  was  the  author  of  numerous  congressional 
reports,  the  essays  of  Pacificus,  and  the  essays  of  Phocion.  A  collection 
of  his  works  in  three  vols.  8vo,  was  issued  at  New  York  some  time  after 
his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  transcendent  abilities  and  unsullied  integrity ; 
and  no  one  labored  more  efficiently  in  the  organization  of  the  present  fede- 
ral government. 

HANCOCK,  John,  a  patriot  and  statesman,  was  bom  in  Quincy,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1737,  and  under  the  patronage  of  a  wealthy  uncle  received 
a  liberal  education,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in  1754.  On 
leaving  college,  he  entered  the  counting-house  of  his  uncle,  by  whose  sad- 
den death,  in  1764,  he  succeeded  to  great  riches  and  the  management  of 
an  extensive  business.    In  1766,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  assemUy 
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Mid  soon  distinguished  himsfelf  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  colonies. 
In  1774,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  provincial  congress' of  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  the  following  year,  president  of  the  continental  congress,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  the  first  to  affix  his  signature  to  the  declaration  of 
independence.  In  this  station  he  continued  till  October,  1777,  when  ill 
health  induced  him  to  resign.  In  1780,  he  was  elected  governor  of  Mas- 
tftchusetts,  and  held  that  office  for  four  successive  years,  and  again  from 
1787  till  his  death  in  1793.  Governor  Hancock  was  hospitable  and 
munificent,  a  man  of  excellent  talents  for  business,  and  a  true  lover  of  •* 
his  countiy. 

HARPER,  Robert  GoodLoe,  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  but  when  very 
young  removed  with  his  parents  to  North  Carolina.  His  parents  were 
poor,  and  in  early  life  he  passed  through  a  number  of  vicissitudes.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  found  himself  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  with  but  a  dol 
lar  or  two  in  his  pocket,  and  with  the  intention  of  studying  the  profession 
of  the  law.  Having  obtained  introduction  to  a  lawyer,  he  prepared  him- 
self under  his  instruction  for  the  bar,  and,  in  about  a  twelvemonth,  under- 
took the  management  of  causes  on  his  own  account.  He  then  removed 
from  Charleston  to  an  interior  district,  where  he  first  distinguished  him- 
self, politically,  by  the  publication  of  a  series  of  newspaper  essAjs  on  a 
proposed  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  state.  He  was  immediately 
elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and  soon  afterwards  to  congress,  where  he 
was  an  efficient  member  of  the  federal  party,  a  powerful  advocate  of  the 
policy  of  Washington,  and  the  personal  friend  of  the  most  distinguished 
federal  statesmen  of  the  day.  Many  years  afterwards,  he  collected  in  an 
octavo  volume  a  number  of  his  circulars  and  addresses  to  his  constituents, 
and  several  of  his  speeches  in  congress.  In  1797,  he  published  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled  Observations  on  the  Dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  which  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  acquired  great 
celebrity  both  at  home  and  in  Europe.  The  speeches  which  he  delivered 
in  managing  the  impeachment  of  Blount,  and  tne  defence  of  judge  Chase, 
are  admirable  specimens  of  argument  and  eloquence.  On  the  downfal 
of  the  federal  party,  Mr.  Harper  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Balti- 
more, where  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  distinguished  Charles  Car- 
roll. He  attended  almost  every  session  of  the  supreme  court,  from 
the  titoe  of  its  removal  to  Washington  to  that  of  his  death,  and  was 
always  heard  with  respect  and  attention  by  the  court  and  juries.  The 
federal  party  having  regained  the  ascendant  in  Maryland,  Mr.  Harper  was 
immediately  elected  a  senator  in  congress ;  but  the  demands  of  his  profes- 
sion soon  obliged  him  to  resign  his  seat.  In  the  years  1819-20,  he  visit- 
ed Europe  with  a  portion  of  his  f&mily,  and  was  absent  about  two  yean. 
He  died  suddenly  in  Baltimore,  in  1825.  He  was  an  active  leader  in  the 
federal  party,  an  able  and  learned  lawyer,  well  versed  in  general  literature, 
and  political  econemy,  and  lived  with  elegant  hospitality. 

HEATH,  William,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  revolution,  was  bom 
ia  Roxbury,  in  1737,  and  was  bred  a  farmer.  He  was  particularly  atten- 
tive to  the  study  of  military  tactics,  and  in  1775  he  was  commissioned  as 
a  brigadier-general  by  the  provincial  congress.  In  1776,  he  was  promot- 
ed to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  the  continental  army,  and  in  the  cam- 
paign of  that  year  commanded  a  division  near  the  enemy's  lines,  at  Kings- 
oniSge  and  Morrisania.  During  the  year  1777,  and  fill  November,  177iSb 
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he  was  the  coTnmanding  officer  of  the  eastern  department,  and  his  heti- 
quarters  were  at  Bosion.  In  1779,  he  returned  to  the  main  army,  and 
wtis  invested  with  the  chief  command  of  the  troops  on  the  east  side  of  tbe 
Hudson.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  served  in  several  public  offices, 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1814. 

HENRY,  Patrick,  was  bom  in  Virginia,  in  1736,  and  after  receiving 
a  common  school  education,  and  spending  some  time  in  trade  and  agri- 
culture, commenced  the  practice  of  the  law,  after  only  six  weeks  of  pre- 
paratory study.     After  several  years  of  poverty,  with  the  incumbrance  of 
a  family,  he  nrst  rose  to  distinction  in  managing  the  popular  side  in  tk 
controversy  between  the  legislature  and  the  clergy,  touching  the  stipend 
which  was  claimed  by  the  latter.    In  1765,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  house  of  burgesses,  with  express  reference  to  an  opposition  to  the 
British  stamp  act.     In  this  assembly  he  obtained  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  to  commence  the  opposition  to  the  meastnres  of  the  British  gotera- 
ment,  which  terminated  in  the  revolution.     He  was  one  of  the  delegates 
sent  by  Virginia  to  the  first  general  congress  of  the  colonies,  in  1774,  and 
in  that  body  distinguished  himself  by  his  boldness  and  eloquence.   In 
1776,  he  was  appointed  the  first  governor  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to 
this  office  was  repeatedly  re-elected.     In  1786,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
legislature  one  of  the  deputies  to  the  convention  held  at  Philadelphia,  for 
the- purpose  of  revising  the  federal  constitution.     In  1788,  he  viras  araem- 
her  of  tne  convention,  which  met  in  Virginia  to  consider  the  constitutioii 
of  the  United  States,  and  exerted  himself  strenuously  against  its  adop- 
tion.    In  1794,  he  retired  from  the  bar,  and   died  in  1799.    Without 
extensive  information  upon  legal  or  political  topics,  he  was  a  natural  ora- 
tor of  the  highest  order,  possessing  great  powers  of  imagination,  sarcasm 
and  humor,  united  with  great  force  and  energy  of  manner,  and  a  deep 
knowledge  of  human  nature. 

HOBART,  John  Henry,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  September,  1775.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  in  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  and  was  noted  in  early  life  for  his  industry  and  proficiency  in  his 
studies.  On  leaving  this  institution  he  was  engaged  a  short  time  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  was  subsequently  a  tutor  at  Nassau  Hall,  and  after  two 
years  service  in  this  capacity,  he  determined  upon  the  study  of  theology. 
In  1798,  he  was  admitted  into  orders,  and  was  first  settled  in  the  two 
churches  at  Perkiomen,  near  Philadelphia,  but  soon  after  accepted  a  call 
to  Christ  church.  New  Brunswick.  In  about  a  year  he  removed  from  this 
place  to  become  an  assistant  minister  of  the  largest  spiritnal  cure  in  the 
country,  comprising  three  associated  congregations  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  In  1811,  he  was  elected  assistant  bishop,  and  in  1816.  became 
diocesan  of  New  York,  and  in  performing  the  severe  duties  of  the  offioBi 
his  labors  were  indefatigable.  From  1818  to  1823,  he  was  employed  in 
editing  the  American  edition  of  Mant  and  D'Ogly's  BiMe,  vn'th  notes.  Ii^ 
September,  1823,  the  state  of  his  health  required  a  visit  to  Europe,  where 
he  remained  about  two  years.  He  died  in  1830.  He  was  incessandy 
active  in  performing  his  religious  offices,  and  made  several  valuable  com- 
pilations for  the  use  of  the  church. 

HOLLEY,  Horace,  a  celebrated  pulpit  orator,  was  bom  in  Connecti- 
cut, in  1781,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  college,  in  1799.  On  leaving 
this  institution  he  began  the  study  of  the  law,  which  he  soon  relinquished 
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for  divinity,  and  in  1805,  was  ordained  to  the.  pastoral  charge  of  Green- 
£eld  Hill,  Conn.  In  1809,  he  was  installed  over  the  society  in  Hollis 
street,  Boston,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years,  when  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  president  of  Transylvania  university,  in  Kentucky. 
In  this  situation  he  continued  till  1827,  when  he  died  on  his  passage  from 
New  Orleans  to  New  York.  His  sermons  were  generally  extemporane- 
ous, and  were  distinguished  for  power  and  eloquence. 

HOLYOKE,  Edwaab  Augustus,  was  born  in  1728,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  Massachusetts,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in  1746 
lie  pursued  the  study  of  medicine,  and  in  1749  began  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession in  Salem.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Medical  society  of 
3Ia8sachusett8,  and  was  always  considered  a  learned  physician  and  ski  If u . 
surgeon.  He  lived  to  be  over  one  hundred  years  of  age,  and  died  in 
1629.     He  published  various  scientific  disquisitions. 

HOPKINSON,  Fradtcis,  an  excellent  writer,  and  signer  of  the  decla- 
ratioQ  of  independence,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in .  1737.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  college  in  his  native  town,  and  pursued  the  profession  of 
the  law.  In  1766,  he  visited  England,  where  he  resided  more  than  two 
years,  and  on  his  return,  married  and  settled  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
He  entered  with  much  zeal  into  the  public  measures  of  the  patriotic  party, 
and  in  1776,  was  elected  a  delegate  to  congress.  In  1779,  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  admiralty  court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  ten  years 
continued  to  discharge  with  fidelity  the  duties  of  this  office.  In  1790, 
he  passed  to  the  bench  of  the  district  court,  and  died  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  his  usefulness,  in  179  L  Mr.  Hopkinson  possessed  talents  of 
a  quick  and  versatile  character,  excelling  in  music  and  poetry,  and  hav- 
ing some  knowledge  of  painting.  In  humorous  poetry  and  satire  he  was 
quite  successful,  and  his  well-known  ballad  of  the  Battle  of  the  Kegs 
obtained  great  popularity.  A  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  works,  in 
three  volumes  8vo.  was  published  in  1792. 

HOPKINS,  Samuel,  a  divine,  and  founder  of  the  sect  called  Hopkin- 
sians,  was  born  in  Connecticut,  in  1721,  and  educated  at  Yale  college. 
In  1743,  he  was  settled  at  a  place  now  called  Great  Barrington,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  continued  there  till  1769,  when  he  removed  to  Newport, 
Rhode  Island.  He  died  in  1803.  He  published  numerous  sermons,  a 
Treatise  on  the  Millennium,  and  a  sketch  of  his  own  life.  His  theological 
learning  was  extensive,  and  he  was  a  profound  metaphysician. 

HOPKINS,  Stephen,  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  was 
bom  in  Providence,  in  1707,  and  after  receiving  a  school  education,  turned 
his  attention  to  agriculture.  In  1751,  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 
superior  court  of  Rhode  Island,  and  in  17^6,  was  elected  governor  of  that 
state.  In  1774,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  general  congress  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  re-elected  to  that  body  in  1775  and  1776.  In  1776,  he 
was  a  delegate  to  congress  for  the  last  time,  though  for  several  subsequent 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  of  his  native  state.  He 
died  in  17S5.  Although  his  early  education  was  very  limited,  Mr.  Hop- 
Idas  acquired  by  his  own  efforts  extensive  information.  He  wrote  a 
pamphlet  on  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  society,  and  for  many  years  chancellor  of  the  college  of 
Rhode  Island. 

HOWARD,  John  Eagee,  an  officer  of  the  army  of  the  American  revo- 
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Jution,  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  in  176S.  After  serving  in  the  rank  of 
captain,  in  1779,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  valor  and  activity  during  the  war.  At  the  battle  of  Cow- 
pens,  colonel  Howard,  at  one  time,  had  in  his  hands  the  swords  of  seTea 
officers,  who  had  surrendered  to  him  personally.  He  was  also  present  at 
(he  battles  of  G^rmantowD,  White  Plains,  Monmouth,  Camden,  and  Hob 
kicks  hill.  On  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  he  retired  to  his  patriroonni 
estates,  near  Baltimore,  and  was  subsequently  governor  of  Maryland,  and 
member  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  He  died  in  1827.  Genera! 
Greene  said  of  him,  that  as  a  patriot  and  soldier,  he  deserved  a  statue  of 
gold  no  less  than  Roman  and  Grecian  heroes. 

HUMPHREYS,  David,  minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  cooit  of 
Spain,  was  born  in  Connecticut,  in  1753,  and  received  his  education  at 
tale  college.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
he  entered  the  army,  and  was  successively  an  aid  to  Parsons,  Patnam, 
Greene,  and  Washington.  He  left  the  army  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 
In  1784,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  to  Paris,  and  was  snbse* 
quently  'ambassador  to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  and  in  1797,  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  court  of  Madrid.  While  in  the  military  service,  he  pnb- 
lished  a  poem  addressed  to  the  American  armies,  and  after  the  war,  ano- 
ther on  the  happiness  and  glory  of  America.  In  1789,  he  published  a  life 
of  general  Putnam,  and  while  in  Europe,  a  number  of  misceUaneoos 
poems.     He  died  in  1818. 

HUTCHINSON,  Thomas,  a  governor  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
was  born  in  Boston,  in  1711,  and  was  graduated  at  tiarvard  college.  He 
was  for  a  while  occupied  with  commercial  pursuits,  but  soon  engaged  is 
the  study  of  law  and  politics,  and  was  sent  agent  to  Great  Britain.  On 
his  return  he  was  elected  a  representative,  and  after  a  few  years  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  house,  and  in  1752,  judge  of  probate.  After  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council,  lieutenant  governor  and  chief  justice,  in  1771,  he  re- 
ceived his  commission  as  governor  of  Massachusetts.  In  1774,  he  was 
removed  from  his  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  general  Gage.  He  then 
repaired  to  England,  fell  into  disgrace,  and  died  in  retirement,  in  1780l 
He  is  the  author  of  a  valuable  History  of  Massachusetts,  some  occasional 
essays,  and  a  pamphle^on  colonial  claims.  It  is  said  that  no  man  con- 
tributed more  efiectually  to  bring  about  the  separation  between  the  colonies 
and  Great  Britain  than  Hutchinson. 

JAY,  John,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1745.  He  wbs 
graduated  at  Columbia  college,  in  1764,  and  in  1768,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  soon  rose  to  eminence  as  a  lawyer,  and  began  to  take  an  active 
nart  in  politics.  In  1774,  he  Was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  first,  congress. 
•  In  May,  1776,  he  was  recalled  from  congress  by  the  provincial  convention, 
to  aid  in  forming  the  government  for  the  province,  and  to  this  it  is  owing 
that  his  name  does  not  appear  among  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of 
independence.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  state  government,  in  1777, 
Mr.  Jay  was  appointed  chief  justice,  and  held  this  office  till  1779.  In 
November,  1778,  he  was  again  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  continental  con- 
gress, and  three  days  after  taking  his  seat  was  elected  president  of  that 
venerable  body.  In  September,  1779,  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  he  arrived  at  Cadiz  in  January  of  the 
following  year.     Having  resigned  his  commission  as  minister  in  1783,  in 
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1784  he  returned  to  the  U  in  ted  States,  aii^l  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the: 
department  for  foreign  affairs.  In  tins  post  he  remained  till  the  adoption 
of  the  present  constitution,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States.  In  1794,  he  was  sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  Great 
Britain,  and  before  his  return  in  1795,  he  had  been  elected  governor  of  his 
native  state.  In  1798,  he  was  re-elected  to  this  office,  and  in  1801,  went 
into  voluntary  retirement.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  charitable  duties,  and  he  was  publicly  known  only 
by  the  occasional  appearance  of  his  name,  or  the  employment  of  his  pen,  in 
the  service  o(  philanthropy  and  piety.  He  died  in  1829.  Beside  a  variety 
of  stale  pMLpers  and  political  essays,  Mr.  Jay  was  the  author  of  the  2d,  Sd, 
4th,  5xh,  and  64th  numbers  of  the  Federalist. 

JEFFERSON,  Thosias,  was  born  in  Albemarle  county,  Virginia,  in 
1743,  and  was  entered  a  student  in  the  college  of  William  and  Mary.  On 
leavii^  this  seminary,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  under 
the  tuition  pf  the  celebrated  George  Wythe,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1766.  He  soon  occupied  a  high  stand  in  his  profession,  and  at  the  early 
a^  of  twenty-fiVe  entered  the  house  of  burgesses  of  his  native  state.  In 
1774,  he  published  a  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America,  a 
bold  but  respectful  pamphlet  addressed  to  the  king.  In  1775,  he  was 
elated  a  member  of  •the  continental  cong^ress,  and  in  the  following  year 
drew  up  the  declaration  of  independence.  Between,  1777  and  1799,  he 
was  employed,  together  with  George  Wythe  and  Edmund  Pendleton,  on  a 
commission  for  revising  the  laws  of  Virginia.  In  1779,  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Virginia,  and  continued  in  office  until  June,  1781.  In  the 
latter  year  he  composed  his  celebrated  Notes  on  Virginia,  and  in  1787, 
pablished  it  under  his  own  signature.  In  November,  1783,  he  again  took 
his  seat  in  the  continental  congress,  and  in  May  following  was  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiary,  to  act  abroad  with  Adams  and  Franklin  in  the 
negotiation  of  commercial  treaties.  In  1785,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Dr.  Franklin  as  minister  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  performed  the  dutie? 
of  this  office  fill  1789,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  was 
placed  by  president  Washington  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  state. 
Id  1797,  he  became  vice-president,  and  in  1801,  president  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  expiration  of  eight  years  he  again  retired  to  private  life, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Monticelio.  He  still  continued  anxious  to 
promote  the  interest  of  science  and  literature,  and  devoted  the  attention  of 
several  years  to  the  establishment  of  a  university  in  Virginia.  He  died 
on  the  fourth  of  July,  1826,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
independence.  In  stature,  Mr.  Jefierson  was  six  feet  two  inches  high. 
His  person  was  erect  and  well  formed,  though  spare.  In  his  manners  he 
was  simple  and  unafiected,  simple  in  his  habits,  and  incessantly  occupied 
with  the  pursuits  of  business  or  study.  Four  volumes  of  his  Correspond 
dence  have  been  published  since  his  decease. 

JONES,  John  Paul,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  bom,  in  1747,  at  Selkirk, 
ftnd  settled  in  America  when  young.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bravery  in  the  American  service,  during  the  contest  with  the  mother  country, 
panicttlarly  in  a  desperate  action  with  the  Serapis  frigate,  which  he  cap* 
tnred.  He  died  in  Paris,  in  1792,  and  was  buried  at  the  expense  of  the 
national  convention.  Jones  was  not  only  a  man  of  signal  courage,  but 
^  of  great  talent,  and  keen  sagacity,  wrote  poetry,  and  in  France  aspired 
44* 
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to  be  a  man  of  fashion.    His  memorials  and  correspondence  are  quite 
Toluminous. 

KING,  RuFUS,  an  eminent  statesman,  was  born  in  Scarborongh,  in  the 
state  of  Maine,  in  the  year  1755.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  coUege 
in  1777,  immediately  entered  as  a  student  at  law  in  the  office  of  the  cele- 
brated Theophilus  rarsons,  at  Newburyport,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1780.  In  1784,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  Newburyport  in  the  state 
legislature,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  old  congress. 
In  1787,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  general  couTention  assembled 
at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1788  removed  from  Massachusetts  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  In  1796,  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  and  remained  there  for  seven  years  with  equtl 
honor  to  his  country  and  himself.  In  1813,  he  was  chosen  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  York  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  and  being  re-elected  m 
1820,  he  continued  till  the  expiration  of  the  'term  in  1825.  Upon  his 
retirement  from  the  senate,  he  accepted  from  president  Adams  an  invitatioo 
again  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  Durifig 
the  voyage  to  England  his  health  was  seriously  impaired,  and  his.iUness 
induced  him  to  return  in  about  a  twelvemonth  to  his  native  land.  He 
died  in  April,  1827. 

KNOX,  Henrv,  a  revolutionary  general,  was  bom  in  Boston,  in  1750, 
and  after  receiving  a  common  school  education,  commenced  business  as  t 
bookseller,  in  his  native  town.  Before  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
he  discovered  an  uncommon  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  When  the  corps 
of  artillery,  in  1776,  was  increased  to  three  regiments,  the  conunsDd  was 
given  to  Knox,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  courage  at  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  Germantotm, 
and  Monmouth,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  capture  of  ComwaUis.  bn- 
mediately  after  this  event  he  received  from  confess  the  commission  of 
major-general.  In  1785,  he  succeeded  general  Lincoln  in  the  office  (tf 
secretary  of  war,  and  having  filled  this  department  for  eleven  years,  be 
obtained  a  reluctant  permission  to  retire  into  private  life.  In  1798,  wbea 
our  relations  with  France  were  assuming  a  cloudy  aspect,  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  a  command  in  the  army,  but  the  peaceful  arrangement  of 
affidrs  soon  permitted  him  to  return  into  his  retirement.  He  died  at 
Thomaston,  Maine,  in  1806.  In  private  life  he  was  amiable,  in  his  paUic 
character  persevering,  and  of  unsurpassed  courage. 

LAURENS,  Henby,  a  patriot  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  1724.  After  receiving  a  good  school  education,  be 
engaged  in  commerce,  and  soon  amassed  an  ample  fortune.  At  the  bredt- 
ing  out  of  the  revolution  he  was  in  London,  but  he  immediately  retamed 
to  his  native  country,  and  in  1776,  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  general 
congress.  He  was  soon  chosen  president  of  this  body,  and  remained  so 
till  the  close  of  the  ^ear  1778.  In  1779,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Holland,  but  on  his  way  thither  ^vas  captured 
by  the  British,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  in  confinement 
lourteen  months.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  negotiating  a 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  in  1782,  he  signed  with  Jay  and  Franklin 
the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty.  His  health,  however,  was  much  impaired 
and  he  soon  returned  home,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  agricnl'* 
toral  puTBttits.    He  died  in  1792 
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LAURENS,  John,  lieutenant-colonel,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  liberaUy 
edacated  in  England,  and  having  returned  to  his  native  country,  joined  the 
American  army  in  1777.  He  displayed  prodigies  of  valor  at  firandywine, 
Germantown,  Monmouth,  Savannah  and  Charleston,  and  was  killed  at  the 
very  close  of  the  war  by  carelessly  exposing  himself  in  a  trifling  skirmish. 
In  1780,  he  was  sent  as  a  special  minister  to  France,  to  negotiate  a  loan ; 
tod  after  being  subjected  to  a  vexatious  delay,  he  determined  to  present  a 
memorial  to  the  king  in  person  at  the  levee.  This  purpose  he  carried  into 
effect,  the  memorial  was  graciously  received,  and  the  object  of  negotiation 
satisfactorily  arranged. 

LAWKENCE,  Jambs,  a  distinguished  naval  ofllcer,  was  bom  in  New 
Jersey,  in  1781,  and  became  a  midshipi|^an  in  1798.  In  1803,  he  was 
sent  to  die  Mediterranean,  as  first  lieutenant  to  the  schooner  Enterprise, 
SQd  while  there  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  and  valor.  He 
remained  on  this  station  for  three  years,  and  then  returned  to  the  United 
States,  having  been  transferred  to  me  frigate  John  Adams.  In  FebruarVi 
1813,  he  was  in  command  of  the  Hornet,  and  took  the  fine  British  brig 
Peaco(^,  after  an  action  of  fifteen  minutes.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
States  be  was  transferred  to  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  and  in  June  of  the 
same  year,  while  engaged  in  battle  with  the  frigate  Shannon,  he  received 
a  mortal  wound.  His  last  exclamation,  as  they  were  carrying  him  below, 
was — ^  Don't  give  up  the  ship.'  He  lingered  in  great  pain  for  four  days, 
when  he  died.     His  remains  are  interred  at  New  York. 

LEDTARD,  John,  an  adventurous  traveller,  was  born  at  Groton,  in 
Connecticut,  and  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  college,  in  New  Hampshire. 
After  having  lived  for  some  time  among  the  Indians,  he  came  to  England, 
and  sailed  With  Cook,  on  his  second  voyage,  as  a  marine.  On  his  return, 
he  resolved  to  penetrate  on  foot  across  Northern  Asia,  and  proceed  to  the 
opposite  coast  of  America.  He  was,  however,  seized  at  Yakutz,  and  sent 
out  of  the  Russian  dominions.  He  was  next  employed  by  the  African 
association  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa ;  but  he  died  at  Cairo,  in  1789. 

LBE,  Ahthttb,  was  bom  in  Virginia,  in  1740,  and  received  his  education 
in  England,  taking  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
He  then  returned  to  his  native  state,  and  for  some  years  practised  physic 
at  Williamsburg ;  but  political  afiairs  were  then  assuming  so  interesting  an 
aspect,  that  he  again  went  to  England  and  entered  on  the  study  of  law  in 
the  Temple.  In  1770,  be  visited  London,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
famous  society  of  the  supporters  of  the  bill  of  rights.  His  political  publica- 
tions at  this  period,  under  the  signature  of  Junius  Americanus,  were 
numerous,  and  procured  for  him  the  acquaintance  of  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party,  in  1776,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  France,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Deane,  and  assisted  in  negotiating  the  treaty 
vith  that  nation.  In  1779,  in  consequence  of  the  false  accusations  of  Mr. 
Deane,  complaints  of  his  political  conduct  were  freely  circulated  at  home, 
and  in  the  following  year,  he  resigned  his  appointments  and  returned. 
In  1781,  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  and  by  this  body 
returned  to  congress,  where  he  continued  to  represent  the  state  till  1785. 
In  1784,  he  was  employed  to  arrange  a  treaty  with  the  six  Indian  nations. 
He  was  next  called  to  the  board  of  treasury,  where  he  continued  till  1789, 
when  he  went  into  retirement.     He  died  in  1792. 

LEE,  Chablbs,  a  major-general  in  the  •army  of  the  revolution,  was 
67  45 
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born  in  North  Wales,  and  entered  the  army  while  very  yonng.  He 
served  at  an  early  age  in  America,  and  afterwards  distinguished  him* 
self  under  general  Burgoyne,  in  Portu^l.  He  subsequently  entered  tbe 
Polish  service,  wandered  all  over  Europe,  killed  an  Italian  omcei  in  a  dael, 
and  in  1773,  sailed  for  New  York.  Espousing  the  cause  of  the  colonies, 
he  received  a  commission  from  congress  in  1775,  with  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  In  1776,  he  was  invested  with  the  command  at  New  Yoik,  and 
afterwards  with  the  chief  Command  in  the  southern  department.  In 
December,  1776,  he  wad  made  prisoner  by  the  English*  as  he  lay  caie- 
lessly  guarded  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  main  body  of  the  aimy 
in  New  Jersey.  He  was  kept  prisoner  till  the  surrender  of  Burgoyoe,  in 
1777,  and  treated  in  a  numner  uiyrorthy  of  a  generous  enemy.  In  1778, 
he  was  arraigned  before  a  court  martial,  in  consequence  of  his  miscondiKt 
at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and  was  suspended  from  any  commission  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States  for  one  year.  He  retired  to  a  hovel  in 
Virginia,  living  in  entire  seclusion,  surronnded  by  his  books  and  his  dogs. 
In  1782,  he  went  to  reside  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  in  obscurity,  in 
October  of  the  same  year.  He  was  a  man  of  much  energy  and  courage, 
with  considerable  literary  attainments,  but  morose  and  avaricious.  He 
published  essays  on  military,  literary,  and  political  suli^ects,  which,  with 
his  extensive  correspondence,  were  collected  in  a  volume,  in  1792.  The 
authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  has  been  ascribed  to  him. 

LEE,  Henry,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  revolutionary  army,  was 
born  in  Virginia,  in  1756,  and  was  graduated  at  the  college  in  Princeton. 
In  1776,  he  was  a  captain  of  one  of  the  six  companies  of  cavalry,  raised 
by  Virginia,  and  afterwards  incorporated  into  one  regiment,  and  in  1777, 
added  to  the  main  body  of  the  provincials.  At  the  Imttle  of  Grermantown, 
Lee  was  selected  with  his  company  to  attend  Washington  as  his  body* 
guard.  In  1780,  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  he  was 
sent  with  his  legion  to  the  army  of  the  south,  under  general  Greene,  and 
continued  with  it  till  the  end  of  the  war.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Eutaw  springs,  and  in  the  ensuing  October  was  sent  on  a  special 
commission  to  the  commander-in-chief,  then  employed  in  the  siege  of 
Yorktown.  In  1786,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  congress,  from  the 
state  of  Virginia,  and  remained  m  that  body  till  the  adoption  of  the  present 
constitution.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  convention  which  ratified  that 
instrument,  and  in  1792,  he  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  governor  of  Viigima. 
In  1799,  he  was  again  a  member  of  congress,  and  while  there  selected  to 
pronounce  a  funeral  oration  on  the  death  of  Washington.  The  latter 
years  of  his  life  were  embarrassed  by  want,  and  it  was  while  confined  for 
debt  in  the  limits  of  Spottsylvania  county,  that  he  prepared  for  publication 
his  excellent  Memoirs  of  the  Southern  Campaign.  He  was  severely 
wounded  during  the  riot  in  Baltimore,  in  1814,  and  his  health  rapidly 
declined.     He  died  on  Cumberland  island,  Georgia,  in  1818. 

LEE,  Francis  Lightfoot,  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
was  born  in  Virginia,  in  1734.  He  inherited  a  large  fortune,  and  in  1765, 
became  a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses  of  his  native  state,  and  eon* 
tinned  in  that  body  till  1776,  when  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  con- 
tinental congress.  He  remained  in  this  assembly  till  1779,  when  he 
entered  the  legislature  of  his  native  state.     He  died  in  1797. 

LEE,  RicBARD  Henbt,  an  eminent  patriot,  and  signer  of  the  dedaiation 
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of  independence,  was  born  in  Virginia,  in  1732,  and  received  his  edacation 
in  England.  He  returned  to  his  native  country  when  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  general  study  of  history,  politics,  law, 
and  polite  literature,  without  engaging  in  any  particular  profession.  In 
his  twenty*fifth  year,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  house  of  burgesses, 
where  he  soon  ^tinguished  himself  by  his  powers  in  debate.  In  1764, 
he  was  appointed  to  (kaught  an  address  to  the  king,  and  a  memorial  to  the 
house  of  lords,  which  are  among  the  best  state  papers  of  the  period.  His 
effints  in  resisting  the  various  encroachments  of  the  British  government 
were  indefatigable,  and  in  1774,  he  attended  the  first  general  congress  at 
Phihidelphia,  as  a  delegate  from  Virginia.  He  was  a  member  of  most  of 
the  important  committees  of  this  body,  and  labored  with  unceasing  vigilance 
tnd  energy.  The  memorial  of  congress  to  the  people  of  British  America, 
and  the  second  address  of  congress  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  were 
both  from  his  pen.  In  June,  1776,  he  introduced  the  measure  that  declared 
the  colonies  free  and  independent  states,  and  supported  it  by  a  speech  of 
the  most  brilliant  eloquence.  He  continued  to  hold  a  seat  in  congress  till 
June,  1777,  when  he  solicited  leave  of  absence,  on  account  of  the  delicate 
state  of  his  health.  In  August  of  the  next  year,  he  was  again  elected  to 
congress,  and  continued  in  that  body  till  1780,  when  he  declined  a  re- 
election till  1784.  In*  that  year  he  was  chosen  president  of  congress,  but 
retired  at  the  close  of  it,  and  in  1786,  was  again  chosen  a  memW  of  the 
Viiginia  assembly.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  adopted 
the  present  consUtuUon  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  first  senators 
nnder  it.     In  1792,  he  again  retired  from  public  life,  and  died  in  1794. 

LEWIS,  Mbriwbtheb,  a  celebrated  explorer,  was  bom  in  Virginia,  in 
1774,  and,  after  receiving  a  good  school  education,  engaged  in  agriculture. 
When  general  Washington  called  out  a  body  of  militia  in  consequence  of 
the  discontent  produced  by  the  excise  taxes,  young  Lewis  entered  as  a 
volunteer,  and  from  that  situation  was  removed  to  the  regular  service.  In 
1803,  he  was  sent  by  president  Jefferson  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  the 
north-westem  part  of  our  continent ;  and  of  this  expedition,  which  was 
comnleted  in  about  three  years,  and  in  which  he  was  accompanied  bv  Mr. 
Clane,  a  highly  interesting  account  was  afterwards  published.  Lewis 
was  subsequently  appointed  governor  of  the  liouisiana  territory.  He  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life  in  1809.  He  was  a  man  of  energy,  perseverance, 
and  of  a  sound  understanding. 

LINCOLN,  BBNJAHHf,  a  major-general  in  the  revolutionary  army,  was 
bom  in  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  in  1733,  and  until  the  age  of  forty  years 
was  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress,  in  1776, 
received  the  commission  of  major-general,  and  employed  himself  vigor- 
ously to  improve  the  discipline  of  the  militia.  He  was  second  in  command 
in  the  army  which  compelled  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  On  the  day 
after  the  battle  of  Stillwater,  he  received  a  dangerous  wound  in  his  leg, 
and  was  confined  for  several  months  by  its  efifects.  In  the  following  year, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  southern  department,  and  while 
in  this  post  he  attempted  the  defence  of  Charleston,  but  was  compelled  to 
capitukte  in  May,  1780.    He  was  exchanged  in  November,  and  in  the 

?ring  following  joined  the  army  on  the  North  river.     At  the  siege  of 
orktown  he  commanded  a  central  division,  and  shared  largely  in  the 
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dimgeK  and  honors  of  the  day.  In  1781,  he  was  appointed  secretaij  «f 
the  war  department,  and  afterwards  on  seveial  occasions  commissioDer  to 
treat  with  the  Indians.  On  the  establishment  of  peace,  he  returned  to  bis 
native  state,  and  in  1787,  was  appointed  to  command  the  troops  emjdoycd 
in  the  suppression  of  the  insurgents  in  Massachusetts.  In  1786,  he  wis 
chosen  lieutenant  governor,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  which  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  He 
died  in  1810.  He  was  the  author  of  several  published  letters  and  esuys; 
a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences ;  and  presi- 
dent of  the  society  of  Cincinnati  of  Massachusetts. 

LIVINGSTON,  Robert  R.,  a  celebrated  statesman  and  lawyer,  iros 
born  in  New  York,  and  was  educated  at  King's  college.  He  eagsged  ia 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and  was  elected  to  the  first  general  congress  of 
the  colonies,  where  he  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  tbe 
declaration  of  independence.  In  1780,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
foreign  afiairs,  and  at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  at  New  York,  cbu- 
cellor  of  that  state.  This  last  ofiice  he  held  till  1801,  when  he  ^ma  sent 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  France.  It  was  in  Paris  that  he  formed  a  per- 
sonal friendship  with  Robert  Fulton,  whom  he  materially  assisted,  h 
1806,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  bis 
life  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  the  arts.     He  died  in  1613. 

LOWELL,  John,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  bom  at  Newburv,  in  1744, 
and  was  educated  at  Harvard  college.  He  studied  law,  and  rising  to 
reputation,  in  1761,  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  soon  distinguished  hiinMlf 
by  his  political  knowledge  andeloauenee.  In  1781,  he  was  eleeledt 
member  of  congress,  and  on  the  estaUidhment  of  the  federal  goveroment, 
was  appointed  a  judge  of  tke  circuit  court  of  the  United  States.  In  tbete 
situatioKis'  he  was  much  respected  for  his  legal  knowledge  and  dignity. 
He  died  in  1802. 

LOWNDES,  William,  a  celebrated  statesman,  waa  a  native  of  Soatb 
Oarolina,  and  was  f«r  many  yeai»  a  distinguished  member  of  congress. 
His  mind  was  vigorous,  comprehensive,  and  logical ;  aiad  his  dispositioD 
eminently  kind,  frank,  and  generous.  'He  was  tn.a  high  degree  axdest 
and  patriotic.  He  entered  coii^gress  in  1812,  and  retained  his  seat  for 
about  ten  years,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign.  >  In  1818,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means.  He  died  at  sea,  in 
October,  1822,  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  It  was  said  of  him  in  the  hoosci 
by  Mr.  Taylor  of  New  York,  tluit  ^the  highest  and  best  hopes  of  tbe 
country  looked  to  William  Lowtides  for  their  fulfilment.  The  most  bo* 
norable  office  in  the  civilized  world,  the  chief  magistracy  of  this  free  people, 
would  have  been  illustrated  by  his  virtues  and  talents.' 

M'KE  AN,  Thomas,  an  eminent  judge,  and  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of 
independence,  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1734,  and,  after  a  course  of  aca- 
demic and  professional  studies,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years.  His  political  career  commenced  in  1762,  when  he  was  retQrn- 
ed  a  member  of  the  assembly  from  the  county  of  Newcastle.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  congress  which  assembled  in  New  York,  in  1765,  to  obtaio 
relief  of  the  British  government  for  the  grievances  under  which  the  colo- 
nies were  suffering.  In  this  body  he  behaved  with  much  decision  and 
emetgy.  In  1774,  he  was  appointed  to  the  general  congress,  a  delegate 
from  the  lower  counties  in  I>elaware,  and  was  the  only  man  who,  without 
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intermission,  was  a  member  daring  the  whole  period.  Of  this  body  he 
was  piesident  in  1781.  In  1777,  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  with  impartiality  and  dig- 
nity, for  twenty-two  years.  In  1799,  he  was  elected  goyernor  of  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  administration  continued  for  nine  years.  In 
1808,  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  died,  much  respected  and  honor- 
ed, in  1S17. 

MARION,  FaAifcis,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  revolutionary  army, 
was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  in  1732,  and  first  served  in  1761,  as  a  lieu- 
tenant against  the  Cherokees.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lution, he  received  a  major's  commission,  and  in  1780,  he  obtained  that  of 
brigadier-general.  He  continually  surprised  and  captuned  parties  of  the 
British  and  the  royalists,  by  the  secrecy  and  rapidity  of  his  movements. 
On  the  evacuation  of  Charleston,  he  retired  to  his  plantation,  where  he 
died  in  1795.     He  was  bold,  generous,  and  severe  in  his  discipline. 

MASON,  Georgb,  a  statesman,  was  a  member  of  the  general  conven- 
tion, which,  in  1787,  framed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  but 
refused  to  sign  his  name  as  one  of  that  body  to  the  instrument  which  they 
bad  produced.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
convention,  to  consider  the  proposed  plan  of  federal  government.  In 
union  with  Henry,  he  opposed  its  adoption  with  great  energy,  and  is  the 
aathor  of  one  of  the  articles  inserted  among  the  amendments  of  that 
instrument.  So  averse,  was  he  to  the  section  which  allowed  the  slave-trade 
for  twenty  years>  that  he  declared  his  vote  should  be  cast  against  the 
admission  of  the  southern  states  into  the  Union,  unless  they  would  agree 
to  discontinue  the  traffic.  He  died  at  his  seat  in  Virginia,  in  the  autunm 
of  1792,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 

MASON,  John  Mitchell,  a  divine  and  pulpit  orator,  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  1770,  and  after  graduating  at  Columbia  college,  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  sacred  ministry.  His  theological  studies  were  com- 
pleted in  Europe.  In  1792,  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  was  establish- 
ed in  the  ministry  at  that  place  till  1811,  when  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  provost  in  Columbia  college*  This  situation  his  ill  health 
obliged  him  to  resign,  and  he  visited  Europe  to  repair  his  constitution. 
On  his  return,  in  1817,  he  again  resumed  his  labors  in  preaching,  and  in 
1821,  undertook  the  charge  of  Dickinson  college,  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
1624,  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  died  in  1829.  He  wa«  the  author 
of  Letters  on  Frequent  Communion ;  A  Plea  for  Sacramental  Communion 
on  Catholic  Principles ;  and  a  number  of  essays,  reviews,  orations,  and 
sermons,  published  at  different  times. 

MATHER,  iNcasASE,  a  learned  divine,  was  bom  at  Dorchester,  in 
1639,  was  educated  to  the  ministry,  and  was  settled  in  the  North  church, 
Boston,  in  1664.  He  continued  there  for  sixty-two  years,  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  sacred  office  with  zeal  and  ability.  In  1665,  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  college,  which  he  resigned  in  1701.  He 
died  in  1723.  He  was  an  indefatigable  student,  and  published  a  variety 
of  works  on  religion,  politics,  history,  and  philosophy. 

MATHER,  Cotton,  a  celebrated  divine,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  February,  1663,  and  was  educated  for  the  profession  of  theology.  In 
1684,  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  North  church  in  Boston,  as  col- 
league with  his  father.     He  died  in  1728.     His  learning  was  marveUous, 
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but  his  taste  was  eccentric,  and  he  was  very  pedantic  and  oeduloas.  Bb 
publications  are  38S  in  number ;  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  Hagnt' 
tia  Cfaristi  Americani. 

M'DONOUGH,  Thomas,  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  was  bom  in  Netr- 
castle  county,  Delaware,  and  after  his  father's  death  in  1796,  he  obtained 
a  midshipman's  warrant,  and  went  out  with  our  fleet  to  the  MeditemmeuL 
In  1812,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  commanded  the  American  foicei 
on  lake  Charaplain.  In  the  battle  of  September  11,  1814,  after  an  action 
of  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  he  obtained  a  complete  victory,  which 
he  announced  to  the  war  department  in  the  following  terms:— *  The 
Almighty  has  been  pleased  to  grant  us  a  signal  victory  on  lake  Cham* 
plain,  in  the  capture  of  one  frigate,  one  brig,  and  two  sloops  of  war  of  the 
enemy.'  The  state  of  New  York  gave  him  a  thousand  acres  of  land  on 
the  bay  in  which  the  battle  was  fought.  He  died  in  November,  1825,  at 
about«the  age  of  thirty-nine  years. 

MIDDLETON,  Arthub,  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
was  bom  in  South  Carolina^  in  1743,  and  received  his  education  inEa* 
rope.  Soon  after  his  return  home,  he  began  to  take  an  active  paxt  in  the 
revolutionary  movements,  and  in  1776,  was  chosen  one  of  the  delegates 
from  his  native  state  to  the  American  congress.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1777,  he  resigned  his  seat,  leaving  behind  a  character  for  the  purest  patri- 
otism and  unwavering  resolution.  In  the  year  1779,  many  of  the  south 
ern  plantations  were  ravaged,  and  that  of  Mr.  Middleton  did  not  escape 
On  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  kept  in  con* 
flnement  for  nearly  a  year.  In  1781,  he  was  appointed  a  representatire  to 
congress,  and  again  in  1782.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  into  retiiement, 
and  died  in  17^. 

MONROE,  James,  was  born  in  Virginia,  in  1759,  and  was  edacatedio 
William  and  Mary  college.     He  entered  the  revolutionary  war,  in  1776, 
as  a  cadet,  was  at  the  battles  of  Haerlem  Heights  and  White  Plains,  and 
in  the  attack  on  Trenton,  and  rose  through  the  rank  of  lieutenant  to  that 
of  captain.     He  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Gemumtowo, 
and  Monmouth,  as  aid  to  lord  Sterling.     Resuming  the  study  of  the  law, 
he  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  after  being  a  member  of  the 
assembly  of  Virginia  and  the  council,  be  was  elected,  in  1783,  a  member 
of  the  old  congress.     In  1790,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate  of 
the  United*  States,  in  1794,  went  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  FraDce. 
and  in  1799,  was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia.  In  1803,  he  was  appoiot- 
ed  minister  extraordmary  to  France,  in  the  same  year  minister  to  LoodoBi 
and  in  the  next  minister  to  Spain.     In  1806,  he  was  again  appointed,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  William  Pinkney,  minister  to  London.    He  was 
subsequently  governor  of  Virginia;  in  1811,  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state,  and  continued  to  exercise  the  duties  of  this  department,  and  f(ff  some 
time  those  of  the  department  of  war  till  1817.    In  that  year  he  wb3 
ciiosen  president  of  the  Union,  and  in  1821,  was  re-elected  hf  a  vote 
unanimous,  with  the  single  exception  of  one  vote  in  New  Hampshire.  He 
died  in  New  York,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1831. 

MONTGOMERY,  Richard,  a  major-general  in  the  army  of  the  reTo- 
hxtion,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1737.  He  entered  the  British  army,  and 
fought  with  Wolfe  at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  in  1769.  He  subsequently  left 
the  army  and  settled  in  New  York.    Joining  the  cause  of  the  cokmiea,  he 
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was  appointed  a  general  in  the  northern  army,  and  fell  at  die  aasanlt  on 
Quebec,  in  1775.  By  a  vote  of  congress,  a  monument  of  white  maible, 
with  emblematical  devices,  was  executed  by  Mr.  Cassiers,  at  Paris,  and  is 
erected  to  his  memory  in  front  of  St.  Paul's  church,  New  York.  His 
remains,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolve  of  the  New  York  legiskture,  were 
disinterred  by  his  nephew,  colonel  Livingston,  in  June,  1818,  the  place  of 
their  burial  having  been  pointed  out  by  an  old  soldier,  who  attended  their 
burial  forty-two  years  l4fore.  They  were  removed  to  New  York,  and 
again  interred  in  St.  Paul's  church,  with  the  highest  civil  and  miUtary 
boDors.    His  widow  was  then  living. 

MORGAN,  Daniel,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  army  of  the  American 
re?olution,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey,  and  removed  to  Virginia  in  1756. 
He  enlisted  in  Braddock's  expedition  as  a  private  soldier,  and  on  the  defeat 
of  that  general,  returned  to  his  occupation  as  a  farmer.  At  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  revolution  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  troop  of 
horse,  and  joined  the  army  under  Washington,  then  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Boston.  He  distinguished  himself  very  much  in  the  expedition  against 
Qaebec,  where  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  On  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  he  rejoined  the  American  army,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  select  rifle  corps,  and  detached  to  assist  general  Gates  on  the  northern 
frontier,  where  he  contributed  materially  to  the  capture  of  mieral  Bur* 
gojrne.  After  a  short  retirement  from  service,  on  account  of  m  health,  he 
was  appointed  brigadier*general  by  brevet,  and  commanded  the  force 
by  which  colonel  Tarleton  was  routed  at  the  battle  of  Gowpens.  He  soon 
after  resigned  his  commission.  In  1794,  he  commanded  the  militia  of 
Virginia  called  out  to  suppress  the  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania,  and  eon- 
tiDued  in  the  service  till  1795.  He  afterwards  was  elected  to  a  seat  in 
eoDgress.     He  died  in  1799. 

MORRIS,  GotrvsENEVR,  an  eminent  statesman  and  orator,  was  bom  at 
Morrisania,  near  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1752,  was  graduated  at  King's 
college  '^  1768,  and  licensed  to  practice  law  in  1771.  In  1775,  he  was  a 
member  ot  uie  provincial  congress  of  New  York,  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee which  drafted  a  constitution  for  the  state  of  New  Yoric.  In  1777,  he 
was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress,  and  in  the  following 
year  wrote  the  celebrated  Observations  on  the  American  Revolution.  In 
1781,  he  accepted  the  post  of  assistant  superintendent  of  finance,  as  eoUeagna 
of  Robert  Morris ;  and  in  1787,  was  a  member  of  the  convention  wmch 
framed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  1792,  he  was  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  France,  and  held  this  station  till  his  recall  by 
the  request  of  the  French  government,  in  1794.  In  1800,  he  was  dected 
a  senator  in  congress  from  the  state  of  New  York,  and  in  this  booy  was 
very  conspicuous  for  his  political  information  and  his  brilliant  eloquence. 
Many  of  his  speeches  in  congress  and  orations  have  been  published ;  and 
A  selection  from  his  correspondence  and  other  valuable  papers,  with  a 
biographical  sketch,  by  Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  was  issued  in  1^2. 

MOkRIS,  Lbwis,  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  was  bom 
at  the  manor  of  Morrisania,  near  the  city  of  New  Yoric,  in  1726.  He  was 
educated  at  Yale  college,  and  took  an  early  part  in  the  cause  of  the  colonies. 
In  1775,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress,  and  while 
m  fhia  body  served  on  severu  of  the  most  important  committees.  His 
'  estates  were  laid  waste  by  the  British  army  in  1776.  He  Mi  eo^ipnm 
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in  1777,  and  died  in  1796.     Three  of  his  sons  served  with  distinction  io 
the  revolutionary  army. 

MORRIS,  Robert,  a  celebrated  financier,  was  a  native  of  England, 
removed  wiih  his  father  to  America,  at  an  early  age,  and  subsequently 
established  himself  as  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia.  In  1775,  he  was 
appointed  a  delegate  to  congress,  and  signed  the  declaration  of  indepeo- 
dence  in  the  followiftg  year.  In  1781,  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  finance,  and  rendered  incalculable  service  by'his  wealth  and  credit  dur- 
ing ihe  exhausted  state  of  our  public  funds.  It  has  been  said,  and  with 
much  truth,  that  *  the  Americans  owed,  and  still  owe,  as  much  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  financial  operations  of  Robert  Morris,  as  to  the  negotiation? 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  or  even  to  the  arms  of  George  Washington.'  He 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  1787,  and  afterwards  a  senator  in^  congress.  In  his  okl 
age  he  lost  his  ample  fortune,  by  unfortunate  land  speculations,  andpaned 
the  last  years  of  his  life  confined  in  prison  for  debt.     He  died  in  1806. 

MOULTRIE,  WiLLiABt,  a  major-general  in  the  army  of  the  revolutioB, 

was  born  in  England,  but  emigrated  to  South  Carolina  at  an  earljr  age. 

He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Cherokee  war,  in  1760,  and  in  its  last 

campaign  commanded  a  company.     At  the  commencement  of  the  reTok- 

tion,  he  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress,  and  a  colonel  of  the 

second  regiment  of  South  Carolina.     For  his  brave  defence  of  Sullivan*! 

'  island,  in  1776,  he  received  the  thanks  of  congress,  and  the  fort  was  after- 

.  wards  called  by  his  name.     In  1779,  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  British 

at  Beaufort.     He  afterwards  received  the  commission  of  major-generai, 

'  and  was  second  in  command  to  general  Lincoln  at  the  siege  of  Charlestoo. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  repeatedly  elected  governor  of  South 

Carolina.     He  published  Memoirs  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Carolinas  and 

Georgia,  consisting  chiefly  of  official  letters.     He  died  at  Charleston,  in 

1805. 

MURRAY,  Alexandek,  a  distinguished  naval  ofiicer.  was  '..om  in 

Maryland,  in  1755.     He  went  early  to  sea,  and  being  a^pomiea  a  lieutea* 

ant  in  the  navy,  obtained  a  correspondent  rank  in  the  army,  and  distingaish- 

ed  himself  at  the  battles  of  White  Plains,  Flatbush,  and  New  York.    Being 

promoted  to  a  captaincy,  he  served  with  gallantry  to  the  close  of  the 

:  campaign  of  1777.     During  the  war  he  was  engaged  in.  thirteen  battles  by 

.  sea  and  land,  and  was  once  taken  prisoner.     On  the  organization  of  the 

new  government,  he  was  one  of  the  first  ofiiq^  recalled  into  service,  and 

was  engaged  for  a  while  to  defend  the  American  trade  in  the  Mediteira- 

.  nean.     His  last  appointment  was  that  of  commander  of  the  navy-jrard  m 

Philadelphia,  a  post  which  he  held  till  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1821.    He 

was  a  brave  officer  and  much  respected. 

MURRAY,  William  Yams,  an  American  statesman,  was  bom  in 
Maryland,  in  1761,  and  received  his  legal  education  in  London.  On 
returning  to  his  native  state,  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  and  in 
1791  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  congress,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
•  by  his  ability  and  eloquence.  He  was  appointed  by  Washington  minister 
.  to  the  republic  of  Batavia,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  with 
much  ability.  He  was  subsequently  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  French 
republic,  and  assisted  in  making  the  convention  which  was  signed  at  Paris 
in  1800,  between  France  and  the  United  States.    Returning  to  his  station 
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At  the  Hague,  he  embarked  in  1801  for  his  native  country,  where  he  died 
in  1803. 

OTIS,  Jakes,  a  distinguished  statesman,  was  bom  at  West  Barnstable, 
Massachusetts,  in  1725,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1743. 
H^  pursued  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  establishing  himself  in  Boston, 
soon  rose  to  eminence.  His  public  career  may  be  said  to  have  opened 
vith  his  celebrated  speech  against  writs  of  assistance.  .At  the  next  election 
he  ^vas  chosen  a  representative  to  the  legislature,  and  soon  became  the 
leader  of  the  popular  party.  In  1765,  he  was  a  member  of  the  congress 
vhich  assembled  at  New  York.  In  1769,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  an 
assault  committed  upon  him  by  some  British  officers ;  from  one  of  whom 
he  recovered  large  damages,  which  he  remitted  on  receiving  a  written 
apology.  In  1772,  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  in  May  of  the  following 
year  was  killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning.  H^  was  a  good  scholar,  a  learned 
and  able  lawyer,  a  bold  and  commanding  orator,  and  possessed  infinite 
powers  of  humor  and  wit. 

PAINE,  Robert  Treat,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  a  signer  of  the  decbra* 
tion  of  American  independence,  was  bom  at  Boston,  in  1731,  and  was 
gndoated  at  Harvard  college  in  1749.  After  a  visit  to  Europe  of  some 
years,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  about  1759,  settled  in  its 
practice  in  Taunton.  He  took  an  early  and  active  interest  in  public  affairs, 
and  in  1774,  was  appointed  a  delegate  from  Massachusetts  to  the  general 
congress.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  convention  that 
drafted  the  constitution  of  his  native  state.  Under  the  goivemment  that 
was  organized  he  was  appointed  attorney-general,  and  held  this  office  till 
1790,  when  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  He  remained 
on  the  bench  till  1804.  He  died  at  boston,  in  1914.  His  legal  attainments 
and  his  general  acquiremer^^  were  extensive,  and  he  was  a  man  of  much 
brilliancy  of  wit. 

PAInE,  Robert  Treat,  a  poet,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Taunton,  in  1773,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  17£&.  On  leaving 
college  he  was  placed  in  a  counting-house,  but  soon  turned  his  attention 
to  literature  ana  theatricals,  and  published  several  orations  and  poems. 
His  poems  were  very  popular  and  profitable,  and  by  the  sale  of  the  song 
of  Adams  and  Liberty,  he  received  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  In  1800,  he  began  the  practice  of  law,  but  failed  of  success  from 
the  want  of  industry,  and  passed  the  close  of  his  life  in  poverty.  He  died 
in  181 1.  His  works  have  been  collected  and  published  in  one  volume 
8vo,  prefaced  by  a  biographical  sketch. 

PARKER,  Isaac,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  bom  in  Bo^^n,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1786.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  judge  Tudor, 
and  commenced  practice  at  Castine,  in  Maine,  then  an  integral  part  of 
Massachusetts.  Removing  to  Portland,  he  was  sent  for  one  term  to 
congress  as  a  representative  from  Cumberland  county.  He  also  held  for 
a  short  time  the  office  of  United  States*  marshal  for  that  district.  In  1806, 
he  was  appointed  by  governor  Strong  associate  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Massachusetts,  and  soon  after  took  ifp  his  residence  at  Boston.  In 
1814,  he  was  appointed  chief*  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  and  held  that 
office  till  his  sudden  death,  in  July,  1830,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  ^ears. 
He  was  distinguished  for  urbanity,  and  his  legal  opinions  are  very  highlf 
Rf^pected. 
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PARSONS,  Thsophilus,  a  distinguished  kwyer,  was  born  at  Bvefield, 
HaRsachusetts,  in  1750,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in  1769.  He 
studied,  and  pursued  the  practice  of  the  law,  for  some  years,  in  Falmoatb 
now  Portland  ;  but  when  that  town  was  destroyed  by  the  British,  he  retired 
to  the  house  of  his  father  in  Newbury.  About  a  year  afterwards  he  opened 
an  office  in  Newburyport.  He  soon  rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  pro- 
fession;  and  made  immense  acquisitions  in  legal  knowledge.  His  profes* 
donal  services  were  sought  for  in  all  directions,  and  after  thirty-five  yean 
of  extensive  practice,  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  coon 
of  Massachusetts.  In  1780,  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
formed  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  of  the  convention  which  accepted 
the  federal  constitution.  He  was  a  powerful  speaker,  without  a  rivBi  a 
knowledge  of  law,  and  surpassed  by  few  in  his  acquaintance  with  science 
and  classical  literature.  He  continued  in  the  seat  of  chief  justice  till  his 
death,  in  1813. 

PENN,  William,  the  founder  and  legislator  of  Pennsylvania,  whom 
Montesquieu  denominates  the  modem  Lycurgus,  was  the  son  of  admiral 
Penn ;  was  born,  in  1644,  in  London ;  and  was  educated  at  Christ  church, 
Oxford.  At  college  he  imbibed  the  principles  of  Quakerism,  which,  a  few 
years  afterwards  he  publicly  professed.  He  was,  in  consequence,  twice 
turned  out  of  doors  by  his  father.  In  1668,  he  began  to  preach  in  paMic, 
and  to  write  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  which  he  had  embraced.  For  this 
he  was  thrice  imprisoned,  and  once  brought  to  trial.  It  was  during  his 
first  imprisonment  that  he  wrote  No  Cross,  No  Crown,  In  1677,  he  vi«ied 
Holland  and  Germany,  to  propagate  Quakerism..  In  March,  168(X-8],  he 
obtained  from  Charles  II.  a  grant  of  that  territory  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  Pennsylvania ;  in  1682,  he  embarked  for  his  new  colony ;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  founded  Philadelphia.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1684.  So  much  was  he  in  favor  with  James  II.,  that,  afler  the  rerolo- 
tion,  he  was  more  than  once  arrested  on  suspicion  of  plotting  to  restore 
the  exiled  monarch  ;  but  he  at  length  succeeded  in  establishing  his  inno- 
cence. The  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  tranquillity.  He  died  July  90 
1718.     His  works  have  been  collected  in  two  folio  volumes. 

PBRRY,  OLiysR  Hazard,  a  naval  ofiicer  of  distinction,  was  bom  st 
Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  in  August,  1785.  He  entered  the  navy  of  the 
United  States  as  a  midshipman,  and  in  1812,  was  advanced  to  the  office 
<^  master  commandant,  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  squadron  on  lake  Erie.  On  the  tenth  of  September,  he 
achieved  a  complete  victory  over  the  enemy  under  commodore  Barclati 
after  an  action  of  three  hours,  and  captured  the  whole  squadron,  tie 
commanded  the  Java  in  the  expedition  to  the  Mediterranea)i,  under  com- 
modore Decatur.     He  died  in  the  West  Indies,  in  1820. 

PETERS,  Richard,  an  eminent  judge,  was  bom  in  June,  1744,  and 
received  his  education  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  He  adopted  the  pro* 
fession  of  the  law,  and  soon  obtained  an  extensive  practice.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  with  the  mother  country,  Mr.  Peters  joined  the 
side  of  the  colonies,  and  in  177€r,  was  appointed  by  congress  secretary  of 
the  board  of  war.  His  exertions  in  this  department  were  highly  meri- 
torious and  useful,  and  on  resigning  the  post,  in  1781,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  congress,  and  assisted  in  closing  the  business  of  the  war.  On 
the  organization  of  the  new  government,  Mr.  Peters  was  appointed  judge 
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of  the  district  court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  performed  the  duties  of  this 
office  for  thirty-six  years.  During  this  time  he  was  engaged  in  several 
objects  of  public  improvement,  and  issued  several  valuable  publications  in 
relation  to  agriculture.  As  a  judge,  he  possessed  powers  of  a  high  order, 
and  his  decisions  on  admiralty  law  form  the  ground  work  of  this  branch 
of  our  jurisprudence.  Their  principles  were  not  only  sanctioned  by  our 
own  courts,  but  were  simultaneously  adopted  by  lord  Stowell,  the  distin- 
guished maritime  judge  of  Great  Britain.  Judge  Peters  died  in  August, 
1828. 

PICKERING,  Timothy,  a  statesman,  was  bom  in  Salem,  in  1746,  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in  1763.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  popular  cause,  and,  in  organizing  the  provisional  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1775,  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  cou^pf  common  pleas 
for  Essex,  and  sole  judge  of  the  maritime  court  for  We  middle  district. 
During  the  war,  he  was  appointed  adjutant-general,  and  subsequently  ^ 
member  of  the  board  of  war.  From  1790  to  1798,  at  different  mtervals, 
he  was  employed  on  various  negotiations  with  the  Indians,  He  was  suc- 
cessively postmaster-general,  secretary  of  war,  and  secretary  of  state. 
From  the  last  office  he  was  removed  by  president  Adams,  in  1800.  From 
1803  to  ISll,  he  was  a  senator  in  congress  from  his  native  state,  and 
fiom  1814  to  1817,  a  representative  in  that  body.  In  public  life  he  was 
distinguished  for  firmness,  energy,  activity  and  disinterestedness.  He 
died  in  Salem,  in  1829. 

PIKE,  Zebulon  Montgomery,  brigadier-general,  was  bom  at  Lamber- 
ton.  New  Jersey,  on  the  fifth  of  January,  1779.  After  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1805,  to  explore  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi.  On  his  return,  he  was  sent  on  a  similaf 
expedition  to  the  interior  of  Louisiana,  and  on  the  Rio  del  Norte  was 
seized  by  a  Spanish  force,  and  deprived  of  his  papers.  He  returned  in 
1807.  During  the  late  war,  he  was  made  bngadier-general,  and  com- 
manded the  land  forces  m  the  attack^upon  York,  in  Upper  Canada,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  April,  1813.  In  the  explosion  of  the  British  magazine, 
lie  was  struck  by  a  large  stone,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  When  the 
British  standard  was  brought  to  him,  he  caused  it  to  be  placed  under  his 
head,  and  thus  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-four. 

PINCENEY,  Charles  Cotesworth,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the 
revolutionary  army,  was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  received  his  educatioa 
in  England,  and  studied  law  in  the  Temple.  On  returning  to  his  nativ^ 
province,  in  1769,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  successful  practice  of  his 
profession.  On  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  he  renounced  law  for 
the  study  of  military  tactics,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  the  command  of 
the  first  regiment  of  Carolina  infantry.  He  was  subsequently  aid-de- 
camp to  Washington,  and  in  this  capacity  -  at  the  battles  of  Brandywine 
and  Germantown.  On  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  he  was  taken  prisonei;, 
and  remained  so  till  all  opportunity  of  gaining  fresh  reputation  in  the  field 
had  passed.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  fed- 
eral constitution,  and  in  1796  was  appointed  minister  to  France.  When 
preparations  were  making  for  war  on  account  of  the  expected  Frendi 
mvision,  Mr.  Pinckney  was  nominated  a  major-general,  but  he  soon  had 
an  opportunity  of  retiring  to  the  quiet  of  private  fife.  He  was  aflerwajrds 
president  of  the  Cincinnati  society  of  the  United  States.  He  died  in  18B& 
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PINKNET,  William,  an  eloquent  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  bom  in 
Maryland,  in  1764,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  bar,  under  the  instnic* 
tion  of  judge  Chase.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  iu  1786,  and  soon 
gave  indications  of  possessing  superior  powers.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  of  Maryland,  which  ratified  the  federal  constittition.  In  1796 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  under  the  British  treaty.  The 
state  of  Maryland  also  employed  him  to  procure  a  settlement  of  its  claims 
on  the  bank  of  England,  and  he  recovered  for  it  the  sum  of  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  This  detained  him  in  England  till  the  year  1804, 
when  he  returned  and  resumed  his  professional  labors.  In  1806,  he  was 
sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  London,  and  in  1808,  received  the  aathori- 
ty  of  minister  plenipotentiary.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  ISll, 
and  soon  after  |^s  appointed  attorney-general.  This  office  he  held  till 
1814.  During  tne  incursion  of  the  British  into  Maryland,  he  command- 
ed a  battalion,  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Bladensburgb,  in  August, 
1814.  He  was  afterwards  representative  in  congress,  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  Russia,  envoy  to  Naples,  and  in  1819,  senator  in  congress.  In 
the  last  office  he  continued  till  his  death,  in  1822. 

PINKNEY,  Eawabd  Coate,  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  in  London, 
in  1802,  passed  hii  infancy  in  England,  and  was  placed  as  a  student  i& 
Baltimore  college  at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a 
midshipriian,  and  continued  in  the  service  for  several  years.  On  Uie  death 
of  his  father,  he  <^uitted  the  navy  and  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of 
the  law.  He  published,  in  18St5,  a  volume  of  poems,  which  possess  much 
beauty.     He  died  in  1828.,  - 

PBxSBLE,  EnwARi>,a.dikii)gui8hed  naval  officer,  was  bom  at  Fahnouth, 
in  Maine,  in  1761,  and  entei^d  the  navy  as  a  midshipman,  in  1779.  He 
soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieihenant,  and  during  the  revolutionary  war 
distinguished  himself  by  capturing  a  British  vessel  at  Penobscot,  h 
1798,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  brig  Pickering,  and  soon 
after  to  the  Essex.  He  commanded,  in  1803,  a  fleet  sent  against  the 
Barbary  powers,  and  repeatedly  attacked  Tripoli  with  considerable  success. 
In  1804,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  died  in  1807. 

PUTNAM,  IsHAEL,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  revolution,  ^as  bom 
in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  1718.  He  received  but  a  meagre  education,  and 
removing  to  Connecticut,  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  Sie  French  war  he 
commanded  a  company,  and  was  engaged  in  several  contests  with  the 
enemy.  In  1766,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  savages,  and  was  exposed 
to  the  most  cruel  tortures.  He  obtained  his  release  in  1769,  and  returned 
to  his  farm.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Lexington  he  joined  the  army  at 
Cambridge,  was  appointed  major-general,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
Bunker's  hill.  In  1776,  he  was  sent  to  complete  the  fortificatioms  at  New 
York,  and  afterwards  to  fortify  Philadelphia.  In  the  winter  of  1777,  he 
was  stationed  with  a  small  body  at  Princeton,  and  in  the  spring  appointed 
to  a  command  in  the  Highlands,  where  he  remained  moost  of  the  time  till 
the  close  of  1779,  when  'he  was  disabled  by  an  attack  of  paraiysis.  He 
died  in  1790.  He  was  brave,  energetic,  and  one  of  the  most  efficient  offi* 
cers  of  the  revolution. 

QXJINC  Y,  JosiAH,  a  distinguished  Itrwyer  and  patriot,  was  bom  in  Bos* 
ton,  in  1743,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college.  He  soon  became 
eminent  in  the  practice  of  law,  and  distinguished  of  his  active  ex^ons 


IB  the  popular  ctnse.  His  powers  of  ek>quence  were  of  a  very  hirii  order. 
In  1774,  ne  took  a  voyage  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  hed&,  and  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  colonies.  He  died  on  his  return,  on  the  25tli 
of  April,  1775,  the  day  the  vessel  reached  the  harbor  of  cape  Ann. 

KAMSAT,  Dayu),  an  historian,  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1749, 
was  e(|ucated  at  Princeion  collc^,  and  commenced  the  study  df  medicine. 
After  practising  a  short  time  m  Maryland,  he  removed  to  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  1773,  and  soon  rose  to  an  extensive  practice.  He  took 
an  active  and  early  part  in  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  and  was  for  some 
time  a  surgeon  in  the  revolutionary  army.  In  1782,  he  was  chosen  to  H 
seat  in  congress.  He  wrote  a  History  of  the  Revolution  in  South  Cuoli- 
na ;  a-  History  of  the  American  Aevolution ;  a  Life  of  Washington ;  a 
History  of  South  Carolina ;  and  a  History  of  the  United  States.  He  died 
in  1815. 

RANDOLPH,  Edmund,  governor  of  Virginia,  was  educated  to  the  law. 
After  seeing  a  little  military  service  in  the  suite  of  Washington,  he  applied 
himself  to  his  professional  pursuits.  He  succeeded  Patrick  Henry  to 
the  gubernatorial  chair  of  Virginia,  and  occupied  it  from  1786  to  1788.  In 
1790,  he  received  from  Washington  the  appointment  of  attorney-general 
of  the  United  States ;  and  in  1794,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Jefferson  as  secretary 
of  state.  In  consequence  of  some  difficulties  with  the  administration,  he 
resigned  in  August,  1795.  He  died  m  Frederic  county,  Virginia,  ia 
September,  1813. 

REED,  JosBPH,  a  patriot  of  the  revolution,  was  graduated  at  the  college 
in  New  Jersey,  in  1757.  While  a  member  of  congress,  in  1778,  the 
British  commissioner  endeavored  to  procure  his  influence  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country ;  he  rejected 
their  offers  with  the  reply, —  *  That  he  was  not  worth  purchasing ;  but 
such  as  he  was,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  was  not  rich  enough  to  buy 
him.'  In  1778,  he  was  chosen  president  of  Pennsylvania,  and  retainea 
that  office  till  his  death,  in  1781. 

REEVE,  Tapfino,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  born  at  Brook«Haven,  ift 
1744,  and  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college.  He  established  himself  as 
a  lawyer  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  where  he  founded  the  law  school,  of 
which,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  he  was  the  principal  instructor.  He  was 
for  many  years  iudpfe  of  the  supreme  court  of  that  state,  and  some  time 
chief  justice.  His  legal  attainments  were  of  a  high  order,  and  as  a  man 
he  possessed  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  community. 

RITTENHOUSG,  David,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  was  bom  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  1732.  During  his  early  life  he  was  employed  in  am- 
culture,  but  as  his  constitution  was  feeble,  he  became  a  clock  and  mathe- 
matical instrument  maker.  In  1770,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
practised  his  trade.  He  was  elected  a  member,  and  for  some  time  president 
of  the  Philosophical  society,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  employed  to 
determine  the  boundary  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and 
between  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  He  was  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania 
from  1777  to  1789,  and  from  1792  to  1795,  director  of  the  United  States 
mint.  His  death  took  place  in  1796.  His  mathematical  talents  were  of 
the  highest  order. 

RUsHy  BENJAxm,  an  eminent  physician,  was  bom,  in  1745,  at  Bristol, 
in  Pennsylvania;  was  educated  at  Frmoeto^  college,  and  took  hie  degvte 
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at  Edinburgh ;  W89  chosen,  in  1776,  a  member  of  congress^and  signed  the 
declaration  of  independence ;  was  professor  of  medicine  and  clinical  practice 
at  the  Pennsylvanian  university ;  and  died  in  1813.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  men  who  have  adorned  his  country.  Among  his  worb 
are  Essays,  literaxy,  moral,  and  philosophical;  Medical  Inqoities  and 
Observations ;  and  a  History  of  the  Yellow  Fever. 

RUTLEDGE,  Edward,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  a  signer  of  the  declaia- 
tion  of  independence,  was  bom  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1749. 
His  legal  education  was  completed  in  England,  and  in  1773  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession.  In 
1774,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  congress  at  Philadelphia,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  day.  After  a  successful 
practice  of  his  profession  for  seventeen  years,  in  1798  he  relinquished  his 
station  at  the  bar,  and  was  elected  chief  magistrate  of  South  Carolina. 
He  died  in  1800. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  Aethub,  bom  at  Edinburgh,  was  a  lieutenant  under 
general  Wolfe,  and  afterwards  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and  became  a 
naturalized  citizen.  On  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  he  emlnraced 
the  cause  of  the  American  army,  and  in  Febmary,  1777,  was  appointed 
major-general.  He  served  with  distinction,  and  in  1783,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Cincinnati  society  of  his  adopted  state.  In  1785,  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  congress,  and  in  1787,  was  chosen  president  of  that 
body.  He  was  afterwards  governor  of  the  North-west  territory,  and  in 
1790,  commanded  an  army  against  the  Miami  Indians.  He  resigned  his 
commission  of  major-general  in  1792.  His  latter  years  were  passed  in 
poverty.     He  died  in  1818. 

SAInDS,  Robbet  C,  a  man  of  letters,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  eleventh  of  May,  1799.  He  was  graduated  at  Cohunbia 
college,  in  1815,  and  soon  after  commenced  the  study  of  law,  in  the  office 
of  Daf  id  B.  Ogden,  a  distinguished  advocate  of  New  York.  In  1817,  he 
*  publisl^ed  the  Bridal  of  Vaumond,  an  irregular  metrical  romance,  after  the 
fashion  which  Scott  had  made  so  popular.  Subsequently,  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  the  Rev.  J.  W.  EastDum,  he  wrote  the  poem  Yamoyden, 
which  appeared  in  New  York  in  1820,  and  acquired  for  the  authors  a 
high  reputation.  In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  opened 
an  office  in  t&e  city  of  New  York.  In  1822  and  1823,  he  wrote  many 
articles  for  the  Literary  Review,  a  monthly  periodical,  then  published  in 
New  York,  which  received  great  increase  of  reputation  from  nis  contriba- 
tions.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  engaged  in  a  burlesque  publication, 
entitled  the  St.  Tammany  Magazine.  In  May,  1824,  the  Atlantic  Maga- 
zine was  established  in  I^ew  Y  ork,  and  placed  under  his  care ;  at  the  end 
of  six  months  he  gave  up  this  work,  but  subsequently  resumed  its 
charge,  when  it  changed  its  name  and  character,  and  appeared  as  the  New 
York  Review.  During  the  same  period,  he  assisted  in  editing  various 
compilations  on  legal  subjects.  Having  now  become  an  author  by  pro- 
fession, and  looking  to  his  pen  for  support,  he  became  the  assistant  edxtol 
of  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  and  remained  in  this  situatiou 
to  the  close  of  his  life.  While  engaged  in  the  laborious  and  incessant 
duties  of  ^  daily  journal,  Mr.  Sands  prosecuted  various  other  literary  nn* 
dertakings  with  much  success.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  coMibators  to 
the  Talisman,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  friends  Bryant  and  Ver* 
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pUnck.  He  edited  a  new  Life  of  Paul  JoDes,  and  wrote  two  stories  in  the 
Tales  of  Glauber  Spa.  His  death  occurred  suddenly,  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  his  ago.  His  collected  works  have  been  recently  published,  in 
two  volumes  octavo. 

SCHUYLER,  Philip,  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  army,  was  appoint- 
ed major-general  in  1775,  and  was  dispatched  to  the  fortincations  in  the 
north  of  New  York,  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  Canada.  He  afterwards 
fell  under  some  suspicion,  and  was  superseded  in  the  chief  command  by 
geoeral  Gates.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  before  the  adoption  of  the 
present  constitution,  and  afterwards  twice  a  senator.  He  died  in  1804,  in 
the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

SEDGWICK,  Theodohe,  was  bom  at  Hartford,  in  1746^  was  educated 
at  Yale  college,  and  removing  to  Massachusetts,  pursued  the  study  of  the 
law.  He  embarked  with  spirit  in  the  cause  of  the  popular  party  before 
the  revolution,  held  a  seat  several  years  in  the  state  legislature,  and  was 
a  member  of  congress  under  the  old  confederation.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  .convention  to  decide  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  con* 
stittttion,  was  a  representative  and  senator  to  congress,  and  in  1802  was 
appointed  judge  ot  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  Maswichusetts.  In  thia 
office  he  remained  till  his  death,  in  1813. 

SEWALL,  Samubl,  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  Was  bom  at  Boston, 
in  1757,  and,  after  graduating  at  Harvard  college,  entered  on  the  profession 
of  the  law.  He  soon  became  eminent ;  in  1797,  was  elected  a  member  of 
coogress,  and  in  1800,  was  placed  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  judicial 
court  In  1813,  he  was  appointed  chief  justice,  but  died  suddenly  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  ability  and  learning,  and  highly 
popular. 

SHERMAN,  RooBB,  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  was 
bom  at  Newton,  Massachusetts,  in  1721,  and  with  only  a  common  school 
edocation,  rose  to  distinction  as  a  lawyer  and  statesman.  His  early  life 
VIS  passed  in  the  occupation  of  a  shoemaker.  Removing  to  Connecticut, 
in  1743,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1754,  and  soon  beoune  distinguish- 
ed as  a  counsellor.  In  1761,  he  removed  to  New  Haven,  four  years  after 
was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  county  court,  and  in  1776,  advanced  to  the 
bench  of  the  superior  court.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  celebtated  congress 
of  1774,  and  was  a  member  of  that  body  for  the  space  of  nineteen  years. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  formed  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.    He  died  in  1793. 

SHIPPEN,  William,  an  eminent  physician,  was  bora  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1754.  His  medical  studies 
were  completed  at  Edinburgh,  and  on  his  return,  in  1764,  he  began  at 
Philadelphia  the  first  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy  ever  delivered  in  the 
country.  He  assisted  in  establishing  the  medical  school  of  that  city,  and 
was  appointed  one  of  its  professors.  In  1777,  he  was  appointed  director 
general  of  the  medical  department  in  the  armv.     He  diea  in  1808. 

SMITH,  John,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Virginia,  was  bom  in  Lin* 
colnshire,  in  1579.  After  passing  through  a  variety  of  wonderful  adven* 
tures,  he  resolved  to  visit  North  America ;  and  having,  with  a  num))er  of 
other  persons,  procured  a  charier  of  South  Virginia,  he  came  over  Oiither 
in  16(r7.  Being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  and  condemned  to  death, 
his  life  was  saved  by  tne  daughter  of  the  savage  chief,  the  celebrated 
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Pocahontas.  He  published  van  account  of  seyeral  of  his  voyages  to  Vir* 
ginia,  a  history  of  that  colony,  and  an  account  of  his  own  file.  He  diei 
at  London,  in  1631.  ^  « 

SMITH,  James,  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  was  t 
native  of  Ireland,  removed  with  his  father  to  this  country  at  an  early  sge, 
and  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  law  at  York,  in  Pennsyivsnia. 
He  was  a  delegate  from  York  county  to  the  continental  congress.  His 
death  took  place  in  1806. 

STANDISH,  Miles,  the  first  captain  at  Plymouth,  New  England,  was 
born  at  Lancashire,  in  1584,  and  accompaniea  Mr.  Robinson's  congrega- 
tion to  Plymouth,  in  1620.  His  services  in  the  wars  with  the  Indiaiis 
were  highly  useful,  and  many  of  his  exploits  were  daring  and  eztTaord> 
nary.     He  died  in  1656. 

STARK,  Joi6v,  a  general  in  the  army  of  the  revolution,  was  bom  in 
Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  in  1728.  During  the  French  war,  he  was 
captain  of  a  company  of  rangers  in  the  provincial  service,  in  1755,  and 
was  with  lord  Howe  when  that  general  was  killed,  in  storming  the  French 
lines  at  Ticonderoga,  in  1756.  On  receiving  the  report  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  he  was  engaged  at  work  in  his  saw-mill ;  and,  fired  with  in- 
dignation, seized  his  musket,  and  immediately  OToceeded  to  Cambridge. 
He  was  at  the  battles  of  Bunker's  hill  and  of  Trenton,  and  achieved  a 
glorious  victory  at  Bennington.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-geneial, 
and  was  distinguished  throughout  the  war  for  enterprise  and  couiage.  He 
died  in  1822. 

STEUBEN,  FsEPKKicK  William  Attoustxjs,  Baron  de,  was  a  Prussian 
ofiicer,  aid-de-camp  to  Frederick  the  Great,  and  lieutenant-general  in  the 
army  of  that  distinguished  commander.  He  arrived  in  America  in  1777, 
and  immediately  ofiered  his  services  to  the  continental  congress.  In  1778, 
he  was  appointed  inspector  general,  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  and 
rendered  the  most  efficient  services  in  the  establishment  of  a  regular  m- 
tem  of  discipline.  During  the  war  he  was  exceedingly  active  and  useful, 
and  af^er  the  peace  he  retired  to  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
where,  with  the  assistance  of  books  and  friends,  he  passed  his  time  as 
agreeably  as  a  frequent  want  of  funds  would  permit.  The  state  of  New 
York  afterwards  gave  him  a  tract  of  sixteen  thousand  acres  in  the  county 
of  Oneida,  and  the  general  government  made  him  a  grant  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  per  anntun.  He  died  in  1795,  and  at  his  own  request 
was  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  placed  in  a  plain  coffin«  and  hid  in  the  earth, 
without  a  stone  to  tell  where  he  was  laid. 

STRONG,.  Caleb,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  bom  at  Northampton, 
in  1744,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  college.  He  pursued  the  profession  of 
the  law,  and  established  himself  in  his  native  town.  Taking  an  early  and 
active  part  in  the  revolutionary  movements,  he  was  appointed,  in  1775,  one 
of  the  committee  of  safety,  and  in  the  following  year  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state,  and  of  that  which  formed  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Subsequently  he  was  senator  to  congress,  and  for  eleven 
years,  at  different  periods,  chief  magistrate  of  Massachusetts.  He  died  in 
1820. 

STUART,  Gilbert,  a  celebrated  painter,  was  bom  in  Newilbrt,  Rhode 
Island,  in  1755.    Soon  after  becoming  of  age«  he  went  to  England,  whens 
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he  became  the  pupil  of  Mr.  West.  He  soon  rose  to  eminence  as  a  portrait 
painter,  and  obtained  a  high  reputation  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  In 
1794,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  chiefly  residing  in  Philadelphia 
and  Washington,  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  till  about  the  year  1801, 
when  he  removed  to  Boston.  Here  he  remained  till  his  death,  in  1828. 
Hr.  Stuart  was  not  only  one  of  the  first  painters  of  hk  time,  but  was  also 
t  very  extraordinary  man  out  of  his  profession. 

SULLIVAN,  John,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  revolution,  was  bom 
in  Maine,  and  established  himself  in  the  profession  of  law  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Turning  his  attention  to  military  a&irs,  he  received,  in  1772,  the 
commission  of  major,  and,  in  1775,  that  of  brigadier-general.  The  next 
year  he  was  sent  to  Canada,  and  on  the  death  of  general  Thomas,  the 
command  of  the  army  devolved  on  him.  In  this  year  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  major-general,  and  was  soon  after  captured  by  the  British,  in 
the  battle  on  Long  island.  He  commanded  a  division  of  the  army  at  the 
battles  of  Trenton,  Brandywine,  and  Oermantown ;  and  was  the  sole  com- 
mander of  an  expedition  to  the  island  of  Newport,  which  failed  through 
want  of  co-operation  from  the  French  fleet.  In  1779,  he  commanded  an 
expedition  against  the  Indians.  He  was  af^rwards  a  member  of  congress, 
and  for  three  years  president  of  New  Hampshire.  In  1789,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  judge  of  the  district  court,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  his 
death,  in  1795. 

SULLIVAN,  Jamss,  was  bom  at  Berwick,  Maine,  in  1744,  and  after 
passing  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  agricultural  pursuits,  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  He  took  an  early  part  in  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
and  in  1775,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress.  In  1776, 
he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  superior  court.  He  was  subsequently 
a  member  of  congress,  a  member  of  the  executive  council,  judge  of  probate, 
and  in  1790,  was  appointed  attorney-general.  In  1807,  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  again  in  the  following  year,  in  the  De- 
cember of  which  he  died.  He  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  Land  Titles, 
a  History  of  the  District  of  Maine,  and  an  Essay  on  Banks.  His  rank  at 
the  bar  was  in  the  very  first  class,  and  in  his  private  qharacter  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  piety,  patriotism,  and  integrity. 

THOMAS,  Isaiah,  a  distinguished  printer,  was  born  in  Boston,  in  1749, 
ind  at  a  very  early  age  was  bound  apprentice  to  the  craft,  in  which  he 
afterwards  became  so  famous.  In  1770,  he  published  the  Massachusetts 
Spy  in  Boston.  Five  years  afterwards  he  was  obliged  to  remove  it  to 
Worcester.  He  afterwards  entered  extensively  into  the  publishing  and 
bookselling  business,  having  at  one  time  sixteen  presses  in  operation,  and 
eight  bookstores  at  difilerent  places.  He  was  the  founder  and  president  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  society,  and  the  author  of  a  valuable  History 
of  Printing.     He  died  in  1831. 

THORNTON,  Matthbw,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1714,  and  when 
about  two  or  three  years  old  his  father  emigrated  to  America*  and  finally 
settled  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Young  Thornton  pursued  the  study 
of  medicine,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Londonderry* 
New  Hampshire.  In  1776,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  continental 
congress,  and  affixed  his  name  to  the  declaration  of  independence.  He 
was  afterwards  chief  justice  of  th^  court  of  common  pleas,  and  judge  of 
the  superior  court  of  his  adopted  state.    He  died  in  1803. 
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TILGHMAN,  William,  an  eminent  jurist,  wa^  born,  in  1756,  in  Talbol 
county,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  In  1772,  he  began  the  stody 
of  law  in  Philadelphia,  but  was  not  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  profes- 
sion till  1783.  In  1788,  and  for  some  successire  years,  he  was  elected  a 
representative  to  the  legislature  of  Maryland.  Id  1793,  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  and  pursued  the  practice  of  the  law  in  that  city  till  1801, 
when  he  was  appointed  chief  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  die  United 
States  for  the  third  circuit.  After  the  abolition  of  this  court,  he  resamed 
his  profession,  and  continued  it  till  1805,  when  he  was  appointed  president 
of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  in  the  first  district  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  commissioned  as  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  eoort 
of  that  state.     He  died  in  1827. 

TOMPKINS,  Daniel  D.,  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  ms 
bom  in  June,  1774,  graduated  at  Columbia  college,  in  1796,  and  settled 
in  New  York  in  the  profession  of  the  law.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
the  party  struggles  of  1799 — 1801,  and  in  1807  was  elected  goTenior  of 
the  state.  During  the  late  war,  he  was  active  and  efficient  in  the  esose 
of  the  administration  and  the  dominant  party.  In  1817,  he  was  elected 
vice-president.     He  died  at  Staten  island,  in  June,  1825. 

Trumbull,  John,  the  author  of  McFingal,  was  bom  in  Connectieiit, 
in  1750,  and  was  educated  at  Yale  college,  where  he  entered  at  a  Teiy 
early  age.  In  1772,  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  noem.  The  Progress 
of  Dullness.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  admittea  to  the  bar  in  Con- 
necticut, and,  removing  to  Boston,  continued  his  legal  studies  in  the  office 
of  John  Adams.  He  returned  to  his  native  state  in  1774,  and  commenced 
practice  at  New  Haven.  The  first  part  of  McFingal  was  published  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1775 ;  the  poem  was  completed  and  publisned  in  1788, 
at  Hartford,  where  the  author  at  that  time  lived.  More  than  thirty  editions 
of  this  work  have  been  printed.  In  1789,  he  was  appointed  state  attorney 
for  the  county  of  Hartford,  and  in  1801,  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  su- 
perior court  of  errors,  and  held  this  appointment  till  1819.  In  1820,  t 
collection  of  his  poems  was  published  in  two  volumes  8vo.  In  18SS5,  he 
removed  to  Detroit,  where  he  died,  in  May,  1831. 

TRUXTON,  Thomas,  a  naval  officer,  was  born  on  Long  island,  in  1755 
In  1775,  he  commanded  a  vessel,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  depre 
dations  on  British  commerce  during  the  revolution.  He  subseqaently 
engaged  in  commerce,  till  the  year  1794,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
frigate  Constitution.  In  1799,  he  captured  the  French  frigate  Linsor 
gente ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the  La  Ven- 
geance. On  the  close  of  the  French  war  he  retired  from  the  navy,  ant* 
died  at  Philadelphia,  in  1822. 

TUDOR,  William,  a  man  of  letters,  was  bom  in  the  state  of  Massacbu 
setts,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1796.  He  soon  after  visit 
ed  Europe,  and  passed  several  years  there.  After  having  been  some  time 
a  member  of  the  legislature  of  his  native  state,  he  was  appointed,  in  1823 
consul'  at  Lima,  and  for  the  ports  of  Peru.  In  1827,  he  was  aRwintec 
charge  d'afl&ires  of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Brazil.  He  died  al 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  1830,  Mr.  Tudor  was  the  founder,  and  for  two  yssis 
the  sole  editor  of  the  North  American  Review.  He  was  the  author  of 
Letters  on  the  Eastern  States,  and  a  Life  of  James  Otis,  and  left  anumbef 
of  volumes  in  manuscript,  nearly  prepared  for  the  press. 
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TYLER,  SoTAL,  a  lawyer  and  xniscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  in  Bo»- 
toD,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in  1776.  In  1790,  he  removed  his 
residence  to  Vermont,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  in  his  profession  of 
law.  For  six  years  he  was  an  associate  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
that  state,  and  for  six  years  more  chief  justice.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  dramatic  pieces  of  considerable  merit ;  a  novel  called  The  Alge- 
me  Captive ;  and  numerous  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  published  in  the 
Farmer's  Museum,  when  edited  by  Dennie.  In  addition  to  these,  he  pub- 
lished two  volumes,  entitled  Vermont  Reports.  He  died  at  Brattleboro', 
in  1825. 

WALN,  Robert,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  and 
was  liberally  educated,  but  adopted  no  profession.  He  was  the  author  of 
The  Hermit  in  Philadelphia,  a  satire ;  The  American  Bards,  a  satire ; 
Sisyphi  Opus,  or  Touches  at  the  Times ;  a  History  of  China ;  some  of 
the  lives  in  the  Biography  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence ;  a  Life  of  Lafayette ;  and  an  account  of  the  Quaker  hospital  at 
Frankford,  near  Philadelphia.     He  died  in  1824,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one. 

WARREN,  Joseph,  a  patriot  of  the  revolution,  was  bom  in  Roxbury, 
near  Boston,  in  1741,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in  1759. 
He  pursued  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  soon  after  commencing  the 
practice,  distinguished  himself  by  his  successful  treatment  of  the  small 
pox.  Eeurly  engaging  in  politics,  he  obtained  great  influence,  and  rendered 
efficient  service  by  his  writings  and  addresses.  He  was  twice  elected  to 
deliver  the  oration  in  commemoration  of  the  massacre  on  the  fifth  of  March. 
In  June,  1775,  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  he  was 
at  this  time  president,  made  him  a  major-general  of  their  forces.  At  the 
battle  of  Bunker's  hill  he  fought  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  slain  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  breast-work,  as  he  was  among  the  last  slowly  retiring  from  it. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  most  generous  and  intrepid  spirit,  much  elegance  of 
manners,  and  of  commanding  eloquence.  His  loss  was  deeply  felt  and 
regretted.  In  1776,  his  remains  were  removed  from  the  battle  ground, 
and  interred  in  Boston. 

WARREN,  James,  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  in  1726,  and  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  college,  in  1745.  He  took  an  early  and  active  part  in  the 
cause  of  the  colonies  against  the  aggressions  of  the  mother  country,  was  a 
member  of  the  general  court,  proposed  the  establishment  of  committees  oi 
conespondence,  and,  after  the  death  of  general  Warren,  was  appointed 
president  of  the  provincial  congress.  He  Was  afterwards  appointed  a 
major-general  of  the  militia.  On  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, he  was  for  many  years  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
He  died  at  Plymouth,  in  1808. 

WASHIN6T0N,  George,  was  bom  in  1732,  in  the  county  of  Fairfax, 
m  Virginia,  where  his  father  was  possessed  of  great  landed  property.  He 
was  educated  under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor,  and  paid  much  attention  to 
the  study  of  mathematics  and  engineering.  He  was  first  employed  ofiicially 
by  general  Dinwiddie,  in  1753,  in  remonstrating  to  the  French  command- 
er on  the  Ohio,  for  the  infraction  of  the  treaty  between  the  two  nations. 
He  subsequently  negotiated  a  treaty  of  amity  with  the  Indians  on  the 
back  settlements,  and  for  his  honorable  services  received  the  thanks,  of  the 
British  government.  In  the  unfortunate  esroedition  of  general  Braddock, 
he  serr^  as  aid-de-camp ;  and  on  the  fall  of  that  braTe  but  rash  command- 
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•r»  he  cotiducted  the  retreat  to  the  eorps  under  colonel  Danbar,  in  a  man- 
■er  that  displayed  great  military  talent.  He  retired  from  the  serrice  with 
the  rank  of  colonel ;  but  while  engaged  in  agriculture  at  his  favorite  seat 
of  Mount  Vernon,  he  was  elected  senator  in  the  national  council  for  Fred* 
eric  county,  and  afterwards  for  Fairfax.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  he  was  selected  as  the  most  proper  person  to  take  the 
chief  command  of  the  provincial  troops.  From  the  moment  of  taking  upon 
himself  this  important  office,  in  June  1775,  he  employed  the  great  powers 
of  his  mind  to  his  favorite  object,  and  by  his  prudence,  his  valor,  and 
presence  of  mind,  he  deserved  and  obtained  the  confidence  and  gratitode 
of  his  country,  and  finally  triumphed  over  all  opposition.  The  record  of 
his  services  is  the  history  of  the  whole  \var.  He  joined  the  army  at  Cam- 
bridge in  July,  1775.  On  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  in  March,  1776,  he 
proceeded  to  New  York.  The  battle  of  Long  island  was  fought  on  the 
^th  of  Aug^ust,  and  the  battle  of  White  Plains  on  the  28th  of  October.  On 
the  25th  of  December  he  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  soon  gained  the  victo- 
rice  at  Trenton  and  Princeton.  The  battle  of  Brandywine  was  fought  on 
September  11th,  1777;  of  Germantown,  October  4th;  of  Monmouth, 
February  2Sth,  1778.  In  1779  and  1X80,  he  continued  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  and  closed  the  important  military  operations  of  the  war  by  the 
capture  of  Comwallis,  at  Yorktown,  in  1781.  When  the  independence 
of  his  country  was  estaUished  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  Washington  resigned 
his  high  office  to  the  congress,  and,  followed  by  the  applause  and  the 
irrateful  admiration  of  his  fellow-citizens,  retired  into  private  life.  His 
high  character  and  services  naturally  entitled  him  to  the  highest  gifts  his 
country  could  bestow,  and  on  the  organization  of  the  government  he  vas 
called  upon  to  be  the  first  president  of  the^states  which  he  had  preserved 
and  established.  It  was  a  period  of  great  difficulty  and  danger.  The 
unsubdued  spirit  of  liberty  had  been  roused  and  kindled  by  the  revolution 
of  France,  and  many  Americans  were  eager  that  the  freedom  and  equality 
which  they  themselves  enjoyed,  should  be  extended  to  the  subjects  of  the 
French  monarch.  Washington  anticipated  the  plans  of  the  factious,  and 
by  prudence  and  firmness  subdued  insurrection,  and  silenced  discontentt 
till  the  parties  which  the  intrigues  of  Genet,  the  French  envoy,  had  ronaed 
to  rebellion,  were  convinced  of  the  wildness  of  their  measures  and  of  the 
wisdom  of  their  governor.  The  president  completed,  in  1796,  the  business 
4»f  his  office,  by  signing  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  then 
voluntarily  resigned  his  power,  at  a  moment  when  all  hands  and  all  hearts 
were  united,  again  to  confer  upon  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  countrr* 
Restored  to  the  peaceful  retirement  of  Mount  Vernon,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture ;  and  though  he  accepted  the  command  of  the 
anny  in  1798,  it  was  merely  to  unite  the  affections  of  his  fellow-citiiens 
to  the  general  good,  and  was  one  more  sacrifice  to  his  high  sense  of  duty. 
He  died  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1799.  He  was 
buried  with  the  honors  due  to  the  noble  founder  of  a  happy  and  prosperous 
republic.  History  furnishes  no  parallel  to  the  character  of  Washington. 
He  stands  on  an  unapproached  eminence ;  distinguished  almost  bejood 
humanity  for  self-command,  intrepidity,  soundness  of  judgment,  rectitude 
«f  pirpose,  and  deep,  ever-active  piety. 

WASHINGTON,  Bushrod,  an  eminent  judge,  was  bom  in  WesBnoie* 
land  county,  Virginia,  and  was  educated  at  Willkm  and  Mary's  coKcge 
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He  porsued  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Wil8on»  of  Philadel« 
pliia,  and  conunenced  its  practice  with  great  success  in  his  native  county. 
In  1781,  he  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  Virginia.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Alexandria,  and  thence  to  Richmond,  where  he  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  Virginia.  In 
17d8,  he  was  appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  continued  to  hold  this  situation  till  his  death,  in  No- 
rember,  1839.  He  was  the  favorite  nephew  of  president  Washington,  and 
was  the  devisee  of  Mount  Vernon. 

WAYNE,.  Anthony,  major-general,  was  bom,  in  1745,  in  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania.  He  entered  the  army  as  colonel,  in  1775,  served 
ander  (xates  at  Ticonderoga,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine,  Germantownv 
and  Monmouth ;  in  1779,  captured  the  fortress  at  Stony  Point,  and  render- 
ed other  important  services  during  the  war.  In  1787,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvanian  convention  which  ratified  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  1792,  he  succeeded  St.  Clair  in  the  command  of  the 
frestern  army,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  at  the  battle  of  the  Miamis, 
in  1794.    H!e  died  at  Presque  isle,  in  1796. 

WEST,  Benjamin,  an  eminent  painter,  was  bom,  in  1738,  at  Springfield, 
near  Philadelphia,  of  Quaker  parents.  At  the  age  of  seven  3rears  he  began 
to  manifest  his  pictorial  talents,  by  sketching  with  pen  and  ink  an  infant 
sleeping  in  a  cradle.  From  some  Indians  he  obtained  red  and  yellow,  and 
his  mother  gave  him  a  piece  of  indigo ;  and  as  camel's  hair  pencils  were 
wanting,  he  supplied  the  want  by  clipping  the  fur  of  the  cat.  Improving 
as  he  advanced  in  years,  he  became  a  portrait  painter  of  considerable  re- 
pute, and  produced  some  meritorious  historical  pictures.  In  his  twenty- 
second  year  he  visited  Italy,  where  he  remained  for  some  time.  In  1763 
he  settled  in  England,  where  he  soon  acquired  reputation.  Among  hit 
patrons  was  archbishop  Drummond,  of  York,  by  whose  means  he  was  in- 
troduced to  Greorc^  the  Third,  who  immediately  gave  him  a  commissioB 
to  paint  the  Death  of  Regulus,  and  continued  ever  afterwards  to  employ 
him.  In  1791,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Royal  academy.  Among 
his  last,  and  perhaps  his  best  works,  are.  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,  anC( 
Christ  healinff  the  Sick.     He  died  March  18,  1820. 

WHITNEY,  Eu,  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin,  was  bora  at  Westboreugh. 
Massachusetts,  in  1765.  He  received  a  liberal  education,  and  displayel* 
at  an  early  age  great  mechanical  genius.  While  a  student  of  law,  he  in 
rented  the  cotton-gin,  a  machine  for  separating  the  seed  from  the  cotton . 
an  invention  of  vast  importance  to  the  cotton  growing  states.  It  has  beet- 
worth  to  them  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  In  1798,  he  commence! 
the  manufacture  of  firearms,  for  the  United  States.  In  perseverance  ana 
inventive  power,  he  has  scarcely  a  parallel  among  mechanicians.  He  die4 
in  1826. 

WILKINSON,  Jemima,  a  bold  and  artful  religious  impostor,  was  born 
in  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island^  about  the  year  1753.  Recovering  sudden- 
ly from  an  apparent  suspension  of  life,  in  1773,  she  gave  out  that  she  ha4 
^en  raised  from  the  dead,  and  laid  claim  to  supernatural  power  and 
authority.  Making  a  few  proselytes,  she  removed  with  them  to  the  neigh- 
hcYhood  of  Crooked  lake,  in  New  York,  where  she  died  in  1819. 

WILLIAMS,  Roger,  one  of  the  founders  of  Rhode  Island,  was  bom  ia 
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Wales,  in  1599,  and  received  his  education  at  Oxford.  He  was,  for  some 
time,  a  minister  of  the  established  church,  but  dissenting,  he  removed,  in 
1631,  to  New  England,  and  preached  till  1636,  at  Salem  and  Plymouth. 
Being  banished  from  the  colony  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  he 
removed  with  several  others  to  Rhode  Island,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
Providence.  They  there  established  the  first  society  in  which  was  enjoy* 
ed  perfect  liberty  of  conscience.  For  several  years,  Williams  was  piesi- 
dent  of  the  colony.    He  died  in  1683. 

WILLIAMS,  Otho  Holland,  an  officer  in  the  American  army,  was 
born  in  Maryland,  in  174S,  served  in  various  capacities  during  thereTok- 
tionary  war,  and  fought  at  the  battles  of  Guilford,  Hobkirk's  hill,  and  the 
Eutaws.  Before  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  he  was  made  brigadier- 
general.  For  several  years  he  was  collector  at  Baltimore.  He  died  m 
1794. 

WILSON,  James,  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  American  indepen- 
dence, was  bgm  in  Scotland,  about  the  year  1742.  He  was  well  edncat- 
ed,  and  after  completing  his  studies,  emigrated  to  America.  Settling  at 
Philadelphia,  he  received  an  offer  to  enter  the  office  of  Mr.  John  Dickis- 
son,  and  pursue  the  study  of  the  law.  He  soon  distinguished  himself, 
and  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress,  where  be  con- 
tinued from  1775  to  1777.  He  was  a  member  of  the  conventions  which 
framed  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  1789,  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States.  In  1797,  he  was  made  professor  of  law  in  the  univenity 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  this  capacity  delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  after- 
wards puolished  in  three  volumes  8vo.     He  died  in  1798. 

WINDER,  William  H.,  an  officer  in  the  army,  was  bom  in  Maryland, 
in  1775,  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and  pursued  his  profession  in  Balti- 
more with  great  success.  In  1B12,  he  received  a  colonePs  commis^oo, 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  served  with  reputa- 
tion during  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  commanded  the  troops  at  the 
battle  of  Bladensburg.  On  the  declaration  of  peace,  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.     He  died  in  1824. 

WISTAK,  Caspab,  a  celebrated  physician,  was  bom  in  Philadelnbia, 
in  1761.  He  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  John  Redman,  and  completed 
his  professional  course  at  the  schools  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  Keton- 
ing  in  1787  to  his  native  city,  he  soon  distinguished  himself  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  in  1789,  was  elected  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  college  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1792,  he  became  adjunct  professor  of  anatomy,  mid 
wifery,  and  surgery,  with  Dr.  Shippen  ;  and  on  the  decease  of  that  gen- 
tleman, in  1808,  sole  professor.  His  acquirements  in  professional  know- 
ledge were  very  extensive,  and  he  obtained  much  popularity  as  a  lecturer. 
He  died  in  1818.  His  chief  work  is  a  valuable  System  of  Anatomy,  in 
two  volumes. 

WOLCOTT,  Olivee,  govemor  of  Connecticut,  was  bom  in  1727,  and 
received  his  education  at  Yale  college.  He  served  as  captain  in  the 
French  war,  and  studied  medicine,  though  he  never  practised.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  congress  of  1776,  signed  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, and  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  remained  a  member  till  1785- 
In  1785,  he  was  elected  depuU'-goveraor,  and  was  re-elected  till  1796, 
when  he  was  made  governor.    He  died  in  1797. 
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WYTHE,  GsoBGB,  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  was 
bom  in  Virginia,  in  1726.  His  early  coarse  was  dissipated,  bat  at  the 
age  of  thirty  he  reformed,  tamed  his  attention  to  literatare,  studied  law, 
and  commenced  its  practice.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he 
wu  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  popular  party.  He  was  for  some  time 
speaker  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  and  in  177^,  was  elected  a  member  of 
congress.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  to  revise  the  laws  of  Virginia* 
in  1776,  and  had  a  principal  share  in  preparing  the  code  adopted  in  1779. 
Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  judges  of  the  nigh  court  of 
chancerjf,  and  subsequently,  sole  counsellor,  m  was  a  member  of  the 
invention  of  Virgima  to  consider  the  constitution  of  the  United  States* 
death,  whidi  was  attributed  to  poison,  took  place  in  1806. 
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CHAPTER  XX.— HISTORY. 


DISCOVERY  AND  C0I/>NIZAT10N. 


It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  science  and  energy  of  Italian  narigaton 
opened  the  new  world  to  Eyrope,  though  adventurers  from  other  coantrws 
derived  the  henefit  of  their  discoveries,  and  estahlished*  colonies  on  its 
shores.  Golumhus,  Cabot,  Verazzani,  and  Americo  Vespucci,  were  aU 
Italians ;  and  though  the  latter  gave  his  name  to  a  hemisphere,  he  acquired 
no  particular  advantacfe  for  himself  or  his  native  country. 

The  exploits  of  Columbus  had  excited  a  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the 
English  merchants,  and  a  commission  was  granted  by  Henry  VII.  to  John 
Cabot  and  his  three  sons,  giving  them  full  liberty  to  sail  to  all  parts  of  tbe 
east,  west  and  north ;  to  discover  countries  of  the  heathen  ;  to  oocapy  all 
countries  they  could  subdue,  and  set  up  the  king's  banners  in  them;  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  them,  and  pay  to  the  king  one  fifth  part  of  all 
their  gains.  A  small  fleet  was  t&us  equipped,  with  about  three  hundred 
men.  Cabot  sailed  north-west  a  few  weeks,  till  his  course  was  arrested 
by  icebergs ;  he  then  steered  south,  subsequently  changed  his  course,  and 
again  resumed  it,  till  further  prosecution  of  the  voysige  was  finally  aban- 
doned in  consequence  of  a  mutiny  which  broke  out  on  board.  It  isdouU- 
ful  whether  he  ever  landed  in  the  new  world.  From  this  voyage,  tbe 
English  derived  their  claims  to  the  territory  which  they  subsequently 
acquired  in  this  continent.  For  a  period  of  sixty  successive  years,  the 
English  monarchs  gave  themselves  no  further  trouble  about  the  progress  of 
discoveries  in  America. 

During  this  time,  France  and  Spain  were  on  the  alert.  In  a  voyage 
patronized  by  Francis  I.,  the  Florentine  navigator  Verazzano  discovered 
and  described  with  considerable  accuracy  the  coast  of  Florida.  In  a 
second  voyage,  undertaken  in  the  following  year,  he  landed  with  some  of 
Ms  crew,  was  killed  by  the  savages,  and  devoured  in  the  presence  of  his 
companions.  This  melancholy  event  for  a  time  dampea  the  spirit  of 
discovery,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years  that  any  other 
French  expedition  was  fitted  out  to  America.  In  1534,  Jacques  Cartier 
was  supplied  with  two  ships  under  the  direction  of  the  vice-admiral  of 
France,  and  discovered  the  Baye  des  Chaleurs  and  the  gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence. In  the  following  spring  a  larger  expedition  was  equipped  under . 
the  same  direction,  and  they  proceeded  direct  to  Newfoundland.  They  sail- 
ed up  the  river  of  Canada  three  hundred  leagues,  formed  alliances  with  the 
natives,  built  a  fort,  and  wintered  in  the  country.  This  colony  was  after- 
wards broken  up,  and  for  fifty  years  the  French  made  no  efibrt  to  establish 
themselves  in  Canada. 

To  trace  the  course  of  Spanish  discovery — in  the  year  1^28,  Pamphik 
de  Narvaez  received  from  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  a  grant  of  all  tbe  lands 
extending  from  the  river  of  Palms  to  the  cape  of  Florida,  with  a  commis- 
sion to  conquer  and  govern  all  the  provinces  within  these  limits.    Landing 
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It  Florida,  he  maiched  to  Apalache,  and  lost  many  of  his  troops  m  en- 
counters with  the  natives.  Being  forced  to  direct  his  course  towards  the 
sea,  and  sailing  to  the  westward,  he  was  lost  in  a  violent  storm,  and  the 
enteiprise  frustrated.  Calamitous  as  was  the  issue  of  this  expedition,  it 
did  not  deter  others  from  pursuing  the  same  course.  In  May,  1639, 
Fernando  de  Soto  sailed  from  Havana  on  an  exploring  expedition,  and 
landed  on  the  western  coast  of  Florida.  Of  nine  hundred  men  engaged 
in  this  voyage,  hut  three  hundred  and  eleven  survived  it ;  the  rec  lainder 
perished  in  battles  with  the  natives.  Poverty  and  ruin  involved  tdl  who 
were  concerned  in  it.  Soto  died  at  the  confluence  of  the  Guacoya  and 
3Iississippi ;  and  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  his 
death,  his  bodyawas  deposited  in  a  hollowed  oak  and  sunk  in  the  river. 

.About  the  year  1662,  a  party  of  Huguenots,  under  the  command  of 
Ribault,  saUed  with  a  view  of  (5olonizing  Florida.  AAer  a  favorable  voy- 
age, he  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  a  river  which  he  called  May,  from  the 
month  in  which  he  reached  the  coast  Here  he  erected  a  fort,  and  then 
sailed  for  France  toHbring  out  a  reinforcement.  Two  years  afterwards  a 
fresh  expedition  was  fitted  out,  under  M.  Rene  Laudonniere,  who  arrived 
in  the  river  May  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  He  proved  incompetent  to 
manage  the  afiairs  of  the  new  colony,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  ieavinff 
for  Europe,  when  a  new  expedition  under  the  command  of  Ribault  entered 
the  river.  That  officer  superseded  Laudonniere  only,  however,  to  expe- 
rience more  melancholy  disasters.  Scarcely  a  week  had  passed  after  nis 
arrival,  when  eight  Spanish  ships  were  seen  in  the  river.  After  a  variety 
of  misfortunes  which  befell  Laudonniere,  he  escaped  with  some  of  his 
followers  in  a  French  shallop,  and  finally  reached  in  a  miserable  condition 
the  port  of  Bristol.  A  more  tragic  end  awaited  Ribault.  His  vessels 
were  dashed  to  pieces  during  a  storm,  and  their  crews  with  great  difficulty 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore.  They  directed  their  steps  towards  the 
fort,  and  found  it  to  their  ffreat  surprise  in  the  hands  of  their  inveterate 
enemies,  the  Spaniards,  it  was  determined  to  open  a  parley,  and  the 
Spanish  commander  pledged  bis  honor  that  they  should  be  unharmed. 
Notwithstanding  this  pledge  they  were  inhumanly  massacred,  and  their 
dead  bodies  treated  with  the  most  shocking  indignities.  A  number  of  the 
mangled  limbs  of  the  victims  were  then  suspended  to  a  tree,  to  which  was 
attached  the  following  inscription:  *Not  because  they  are  Frenchmen, 
but  because  they  are  heretics  and  enemies  of  Ood.* 

This  outrage  was  fully  avenged  by  Dominique  de  Grourgues,  who  de- 
voted himself  and  his  fortune  to  enect  a  signal  retribution.  Finding 
means  to  equip  three  small  vessels,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  sailed  along 
the  coast  of  Florida,  and  landed  at  a  river  about  fifteen  leagues  distant 
from  the  May.  The  Spaniards  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  were  well 
stationed  in  different  fortresses ;  they  were  all  slain  or  taken  captive. 
The  surviving  prisoners  were  led  away,  and  were  hung  on  the  bougns  of 
the  same  trees  from  which  the  Frenchmen  had  before  been  suspended. 
Goorgues  attached  to  them  the  retaliatory  label — ^*I  do  not  this  as  to 
Spaniards,  nor  as  to  mariners,  but  as  to  traitors,  robbers,  and  murderers.^ 
llitts  terminated  the  attempts  of  the  French  Protestants  to  colonize  Florida. 
In  1678,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  conjunction  with  his  half-brother  and 
kindred  spirit.  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  projected  the  establishment  of  a  colony 
in  that  quarter  of  America  which  the  Uabots  had  visited  in  the  reign  ca 
70  47 
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Henry  VII* ;  and  a  patent  for  this  pfnipose  was  protfored  withoat  diflkolty 
in  favor  of  Gilbert,  from  Elizabeth.  As  this  is  the  first  charter  to  a  colony 
granted  br  the  crown  of  England,  the  articles  in  it  merit  particular  attm* 
tion,  as  tney  unfold  the  ideas  of  that  age  with  respect  to  the  natoie  cf 
such  settlements.  Elizabeth  authorises  him  to  discover  and  take  posses* 
sion  sf  aD  remote  and  barbarous  lands^  unoccupied  by  any  Christian  prince 
or  people ;  invests  in  him  the  full  right  of  property  in  the  soil  of  thon 
countries  whereof  he  shall  take  possession ;  empowers  him,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  to  dispose  of  whatever  portion  of  those  lands  he  shall  judge  meet, 
to  persons  settled  there,  in  fee  simple,  accMtding  to  the  laws  of  England; 
mi  ordaimr,  that  all  the  lands  granted  to  Gilbert  shall  hold  of  Uie  crown 
of  England  by  homage,  on  payment  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  gold  or  silTer 
ore  found  there.  The  charter  also  gave  (HIbert,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
full  power  to  convict,  punish,  pardon,  govern,  and  rule,  by  Aeir  ^wd 
discretion  and  policy*  as  well  in  causes  capital  or  criminal  as  civil,  botli 
marine  and  other,  all  persons  who  shall,  from  time  to  time,  settle  within 
the  said  countries ;  and  declared,  that  all  who  settled  there  should  have 
and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  free  denizens  and  natives  of  England,  an^ 
law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And,  finally,  it 
prohibited  all  persons  from  attempting  to  settle  within  two  hundred  leagues 
of  any  place  which  Sir  Humpb^  Gilbert,  or  his  associates,  shall  have 
occupied  durinff  the  space  of  six  years. 

Invested  with  these  extraordinary  powers,  Gilbert  began  to  collect  asso- 
ciates, and  to  prepare  for  embarkation.  The  first  equipment,  however,  of 
Sir  Humphry,  may  be  said  to  have  failed,  even  before  it  set  out  Bong 
composed  in  a  great  measure  of  'voluntary  men  of  dive^Be  dispositions,' 
there  was  a  great  falling  off  when  it  came  to  the  point,  and  Sir  Hnmphiy 
was  at  last  obliged  to  set  out  with  only  a  few  of  his  own  tried  fnco^ 
He  encountered  the  most  adverse  weather,  and  was  obliged  to  retain, 
*  with  the  loss  of  a  tall  ship,  and,  more  to  his  gnef,  of  a  valitmt  gentleman, 
Miles  Morgan.'  This  was  a  severe  blow,  as  Sir  Humphry  had  embarked 
a  large  portion  of  his  property  in  this  undertaking.  However,  his  dete^ 
mination  continued  unshaken ;  and  by  the  aid  of  Sir  George  Peckhain« 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  he  was  enabled  to 
equip  another  expedition,  with  which,  in  the  year  1583,  he  again  pat  to 


On  the  90th  of  July,  Gilbert  discovered  land  in  about  fifty-one  degrees 
north  latitude ;  but,  finding  nothing  but  bare  rocks,  he  shaped  his  course 
to  the  southward,  and  on  the  3d  of  August  arrived  at  St  Jonn'a  harbor,  at 
Newfoundland.  There  were  at  that  time  in  the  harbor  thirty-eix  vessels, 
belonging  to  various  nations,  and  they  refused  him  entrance  f  bat,  on 
sending  his  boat  with  the  assurance  that  he  had  no  ill  design,  and  that  he 
had  a  commission  from  queen  Elizabeth,  they  submitted,  and  he  saiM 
into  the  port.  Ibving  pitched  his  tent  on  shore  in  sight  of  all  the  shippbg^ 
and  being  attended  by  his-own  people,  he  summoned  the  merchants  snc 
masters  of  vessels  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  his  takinff*  possession 
of  the  island.  When  assembled  his  commission  was  read  and  interpreted 
to  the  foreigners.  A  turf  and  twig  was  then  delivered  to  him;  and  prock* 
mation  was  immediateljr  made,  that,  by  virtue  of  his  commission  from  the 
queen,  he  took  possession  of  the  harbor  of  St  John,  and  two  hundred 
leagws  every  way  around  it,  for  the  crown  of  EngfaanL 
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This  fonnal  possession,  in  consequence  of  the  discoTery  by  the  Cabots, 
IS  considered  the  foundation  of  the  right  and  title  of  the  crown  of  England 
to  the  territory  of  Newfoundland,  and  to  the  fishery  on  its  banks.  Gilbert, 
intending  to  bring  the  southern  parts  of  the  countfy  within  his  patent,  the 
term  of  which  had  now  nearly  expired,  hastened  to  make  further  discoTe- 
ries  before  his  return  to  England.  He  therefore  embarked  from  St.  John's 
harbor  with  his  little  fleet,  and  sailed  for  the  isle  of  Sable  by  the  way  of 
cape  Breton.  AAer  spending  eight  days  in  the  navigatfon  from  cape  Race 
towards  cape  Breton,  the  ship  Admiral  was  cast  away  on  some  shoals  be- 
fore any  discoTery  of  land,  and  nearly  one  hundred  persons  perished; 
amoDg  these  was  Stephen  Parmenlus  Budeius,  a  learned  Hungarian,  who 
had  accompanied  the  adventurers,  to  record  their  discoveries  and  exploits^ 
Two  days  after  this  disaster,  no  land  yet  appearing,  the  waters  being 
shallow,  the  coast  unknown,  the  navigation  dangerous,  and  the  provisions 
9canty,  it  was  resolved  to  return  to  En^nd.  Changing  their  course  ac* 
cordiogly,  they  passed  in  sight  of  cape  Kace  on  the  2d  of  September ;  but 
when  they  had  sailed  more  than  three  hundred  leagues  on  their  way 
home,  the  frigate,  commanded  by  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert  himself,  foundered 
in  a  violent  storm,  at  midnight,  and  every  soul  on  board  perished. 

YIEGHVU,  FROM  ITS  SSTTLBMSltT  TO  176C. 

Terrible  as  was  the  fate  of  Gilbert  and  his  associates,  the  ardor  of 
Raleigh  was  not  daunted,  nor  his  energies  depressed.  High  in  favor  with 
Elizabeth,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  procunng  a  patent  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  granted  to  his  unfortunate  brother.  Prompt  in  the  execu- 
tion, as  intrepid  in  the  projection  of  his  plans,  he  speedily  equipped  two 
small  vessels,  under  Amadas  and  Barlow,  to  obtain  further  information  of 
the  coasts,  Uie  soil,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  he  designed  to  colo- 
nize. Approaching  America  by  the  gulf  of  Florida,  they  touched  first  at 
the  island  of  Ocakoke,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  greater  nart  of  North 
Carolina,  and  then  at  Roanoke,  near  the  mouth  of  Albemarte  sound.  In 
both  they  had  some  intercourse  with  the  natives,  whom  they  found  to  be 
savages,  with  all  the  characteristic  qualities  of  uncivilized  life — bravery^ 
aversion  to  labor>  hospitality,  a  propensity  to  admire  and  a  willingness  to 
exchange  their  rude  productions  for  English  commodities,  especially  for 
^ron,  or  any  of  the  useful  metals  of  wMch  they  were  destitute.  After 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  this  traffic,  and  in  visitmg  some  parts  of  the  ad.- 
jacent  continent,  Amadas  and  Barlow  returned  to  England,  and  gave  a 
most  fervid  description  of  die  country  they  had  been  sent  to  explore. 

Delighted  with  the  prospect  of  possessing  a  territory  so  far  superior  to 
any  himerto  visited  by  her  subjects,  Elizabeth  was  pleased  to  honor  both 
the  newly  discovered  country  and  herself,  by  bestowing  upon  it  the  title 
of  Virginia. 

The^e  favorable  circumstances  not  only  encouraged  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  Baleigh,  but,  by  their  efiect  on  public  oj^inion,  assisted  him  in  his 
arrangements  to  form  a  permanent  settlement ;  and  he  was  soon  enabled 
to  dispatch  seven  ships,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  one 
of  the  most  valorous  spirits  of  the  age,  with  Ralph  Lane,  as  governor  of 
the  colony,  accompanied  by  Heriot,  a  mathematician  of  celnbrity,  and 
aome  other  men  of  science.     Sailing  from  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  April, 
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tbey  proceeded  to  Virginia  by  die  way  of  the  West  Indies,  and,  bavin^ 
nacirowly  escaped  shipwreck  at  cape  Fear,  anchored  at  Wocokon,  on  tk 
20Ui  of  June.  From  this  island  Grrenville  went  to  the  continent,  accom- 
panied by  several  gentlemen,  and  discovered  various  Indian  towns.  He 
then  proceeded  to  cape  Hatteras,  where  he  was  visited  by  Granganinio, 
the  prince  seen  by  Amadas  and  Barlow  the  preceding  year ;  and  having 
viewed  the  island  of  Roanoke,  he  embarked  for  England,  leaving  onehmi* 
died  and  seven  persons  under  thegovemi]|pnt  of  Mr.  Lane,  to  form  apian 
tation,  and  to  commence  the  first  English  colony  ever  planted  in  America. 

The  chief  em||»loyment  of  this  party,  during  their  year*s  residence  in  the 
^w  world,  consisted  in  obtaining  a  more  correct  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  country ;  a  pursuit  in  which  the  persevering  abilities  of  Heriot  were 
exercised  with  peculiar  advantage.  '  His  unremitting  endeavors  to  instruct 
the  savages,  ana  diligent  inquiries  into  their  habits  and  character,  by  adding 
to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge,  rendered  the  expedition  not  wholly  un* 
productive  of  benefit  to  mankind.  He  endeavored  to  avail  himself  of  die 
admiration  expressed  by  the  savages  for  the  guns,.the  clock,  the  telescopes, 
and  other  implements  that  attested  the  superiority  of  the  colonists,  in 
order  to  lead  their  minds  to  the  great  source  of  idl  sense  and  science. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  majority  of  the  colonists  were  much  less  distin- 
guished by  piety  or  prudence,  than  by  a  vehement  impatience  to  acquire 
sudden  wealth ;  their  first  pursuit  was  gold ;  and,  eagerly  listening  to  the 
agreeable  fictions  of  the  natives,  the  adventurers  consumed  their  time, 
*  and  endured  amazing  hardships,  in  pursuit  of  a  phantom,  to  the  uttei 
neglect  of  the  means  of  providing  for  their  future  subsistence.  The  siod 
of  provisions  brought  from  England  vras  exhausted ;  and  the  colony,  reduced 
to  the  utmost  distress,  was  preparing  to  disperse  into  different  districts  of 
the  country  in  quest  of  food,  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  appeared  with  his 
fleet,  returning  from  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the 
West  Indies.  A  scheme  which  he  formed,  of  furnishing  Lane  and  his 
associates  with  such  supplies  as  might  enable  them  to  remain  with  comfort 
in  their  station,  was  disappointed  by  a  sudden  storm,  in  which  the  vessel 
he  had  destined  for  their  service  was  dashed  to  pieces ;  and  as  he  could 
not  supply  them  with  another,  at  their  joint  request,  as  they  were  worn 
oat  wiu  mtigue  and  ftunine,  he  carried  them  home  to  England. 

Had  the  Virmia  adventurers,  however,  remained  but  a  uttle  time  longer 
at  their  plantation,  they  would  have  received  supplies  from  home, '.for,  a 
few  days  after  their  departure,  a  ship,  sent  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  their 
relief,  arrived  at  Hatteras,  and  made  dSigent  search  for  them,  but,  not 
finding  them,  returned  to  England.  Within  a  few  days  after  this  ship 
had  left  the  coast.  Sir  Bichard  Grenville  arrived  at  Yirginia  with  three 
new  vessels  laden  with  provisions.  Searching  in  vain  for  tlie  colony  that 
he  planted,  but  yet  unwilUng  to  lose  possession  of  the  country,  he  left 
fifty  of  his  crew  to  keep  possession  of  the  island  of  Roanoke,  and  returned 
to  England.  This  was,  indeed,  but  an  inauspicious  commencement  for 
English  attempts  at  transatlantic  colonization ;  but,  though  its  immediate 
results  did  not  realize  the  high  expectations  which  had  been  formed,  its 
consequences  were  indirectly  very  beneficial.  It  gave  Heriot  opportunity 
to  describe  its  soil,  climate,  productions,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants, 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  merits  no  inconsiderable  praise,  when 
compared  with  the  childish  and  marvellous  tales  published  by  several  of 
the  early  visitants  of  the  new  world. 
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Another  ctHpeqnence  of  thia  abortiTe  colony  is  important  enongh  to 
entitle  it  to  a  place  in  history.  Lane  and  his  associates,  by  their  constant 
intercourse  with  the  Indians,  had  acquired  a  relish  for  their  favorite  enjoy- 
ment of  srooking  tobacco  ;  to  the  uee  of  which,  the  credulity  of  (hat  people 
nai  only  ascribed  a  thousand  imaginary  prtues,  but  their  superstition  con- 
sidered the  plant  itself  aa  a  gracious  gift  of  the  gods,  for  the  solace  of 
hnman  kind,  and  the  most  acceptable  offering  which  man  can  present  to 
heaven.  They  brought  with  them  a  specimen  of  ibis  new  commodity  to 
England,  and  taught  their  countrymen  the  method  of  using  it ;  which 
Kaleigb  and  some  young  men  of  fashion  fondly  adopted.  From  its  being 
deemed  a  fashionable  acquirement,  and  from  the  favorable  opinion  of  its 
ulutary  qualities  entertained  by  several  physicians,  the  practice  of  smoking 
tpreed  rapidly  among  the  Engfisb  ^  and  by  a  singular  caprice  of  the  human 
species,  no  less  inexplicable  than  unexampled,  it  has  become  almost  as 
universal  as  the  demands  of  those  appetites  originally  implanted  in  our 
aiiure. 

Amidst  all  the  discouraging  circumstances  with  which  the  settlement  of 
Virginia  was  attended,  Raleigh  still  remained  devotedly  attached  to  the 
abject;  and  early  in  the  year  1687,  equipped  another  company  of  adven* 
tuiere,  incorporated  by  the  title  of  the  Borough  of  Raleigh,  in  Vii^nia. 
John  White  was  constituted  governor,  in  whom,  with  a  council  of  twelve 
persons,  the  legislative  power  was  vested.  They  were  directed  to  plant 
■t  the  bay  of  Chesapeak,  and  to  erect  a  fort  there.  This  expedition  sailed 
from  Plymouth  on  the  8th  of  May.  and  about  the  16th  of  July  fell  in  with 
the  Virginian  coast.  Arriving  at  Hatteras  on  the  32d  of  July,  the  govern- 
or, with  a  select  party,  proceeded  to  Roanoke,  and  landed  at  that  part  of 
the  island  where  the  men  were  left  the  year  preceding ;  but  discovered  no 
■  signs  of  them,  excepting  the  bones  of  one  man,  who  had  been  slain  by  the 
savages.  The  next  day  the  governor  and  several  of  his  company  went  to 
the  DOTth  end  of  the  island,  miere  Lane  had  erected  his  fort,  and  had  built 
several  decent  dwelling  houses,  hoping  to  obtain  some  intelligence  of  his 


feUow-countrymen ;  but,  on  coming  to  the  place,  and  fihSJBg  the  foil 
rased,  and  all  the  bonaes.  though  standing  unnnrt,  ov^nrown  ^di  weeda 
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and  vines,  and  deer  feeding  within  them,  they  returnedi  in  despair  of 
ever  seeing  the  objects  of  their  research  alive.  Orders  were  given  tin 
same  day  for  the  repair  of  the  houses,  and  for  the  erection  of  new  cotta* 
ges ;  and  all  the  colony^  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  persooi, 
soon  after  landed,  and  commeno^d  a  second  plantation. 

Before  the  close  of  the  month  of  August,  tne  governor  was  compelled  to 
sail  to  England  for  supplies  ;  but  war  in  Europe  interfered  with  the  ez« 
pectation  of  the  colonists,  and  it  was  not  till  1590  that  another  expeditios 
reached  Virginia.  They  beheld  a  scene  similarly  dreadful  with  that  wfakb 
had  been  before  presented.  The  houses  were  demolished,  though  stS 
surrounded  by  a  palisade,  and  a  great  part  of  the  stores  was  found  buried 
in  the  earth ;  but,  as  no  trace  was  ever  found  of  this  unfortunate  cokmy, 
there  is  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  must  have  miserably  pertshed. 
Thus  after  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  six  years  from  the  time  thatCtboi 
discovered  North  America,  in  the  service  of  Henry  VII.,  not  a  siofie 
Englishman  remained  in  the  new  world. 

In  the  last  year  of  Elizabeth  a  new  inipulse  was  given  to  the  soirit  of 
emigration  by  Bartholomew  Gosnold.  He  sailed  in  a  small  banc  from 
Falmouth,  steering  directly  west,  and  was  the  first  Englishman  who  am 
in  a  direct  course  to  this  part  of  America.  He  anchored  at  a  point  wliick 
he  called  cape  Cod.  Attempting  a  settlement  on  an  island  which  ihsj 
named  Elizabeth,  they  built  a  fort  and  storehouse,  but  shortly  abandoned 
their  design  and  returned  to  England.  Two  vessels  were  afterwards  fitted 
out  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  to  examine  the  discoveries  of  GosookL 
and  ascertain  the  correctness  of  his  statements.  They  were  also  sabse- 
quently  confirmed  by  a  similar  expedition  equipped  and  despatched  br 
lord  Arundel. 

An  association  of  able  and  influential  men  was  now  formed  to  attempts 
settlement,  and  a  petition  for  leave  was  favorably  received  by  Idng  James. 
But  as  the  extent  as  well  as  value  of  the  American  continent  bc^in  nor 
to  be  better  known,  a  grant  of  the  whole  of  such  a  vast  region  to  sny  one 
body  of  men,  however  respectable,  appeared  to  him  an  act  of  impolitic  and 
proiuse  liberality.  For  this  reason  he  divided  that  portion  of  North 
America,  which  stretches  from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  fifty-fifUi  degree  of 
latitude,  into  two  districts  nearly  equal ;  the  one  called  the  first  or  sootk 
colony  of  Virginia,  the  other,  the  second  or  north  colony.  He  authorised 
Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Summers,  Richard  Hakluyt,  and  their 
associates,  mostly  resident  in  London,  to  settle  any  part  of  the  fonner 
which  they  should  choose,  and  vested  in  them  a  right  of  property  to  tbe 
land  extending  along  the  coast  fifty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  place  of  theii 
first  habitation,  and  reaching  into  the  interior  country  a  hundred  miles. 
The  latter  district  he  allotted,  as  the  place  of  settlement  to  sundry  knigbts. 
gentlemen,  and  merchants  of  Bristol,  Plymouth,  and  other  parts  of  the 
west  of  England,  with  a  similar  grant  of  territory.  The  supreme  goveni- 
ment  of  the  colonies  that  were  to  be  settled,  was  vested  in  a  cooncil,  resi* 
dent  in  England,  named  by  the  king,  with  laws  and  ordinances  gifco 
under  his  sign  manual ;  and  the  subordinate  jurisdiction  was  copunitted 
to  a  council,  resident  in  Ainerica,  which  was  aJso  nominated  by  the  kiag 
and  to  act  conformably  to  his  instructions. 

The  charter,  while  it  thus  restricted  the  emigrants  in  the'impcftait 
article  of  inteimal  regulation,  secured  to  them  and  their  descendants  sD  tbt 
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rights  of  deniziDS,  in  die  same  manner  as  if  they  had  remained  or  had 
been  bom  in  England ;  and  granted  them  the  pririlege  of  holding  their 
lands  in  America  by  the  finest  and  least  burdensome  tenure.  The  king 
pemiltted  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  sustenance  or  commerce  of  the 
new  colonies  to  be  exported  from  England,  during  the  space  of  seven 
years,  without  paying  any  duty ;  and,  as  a  farther  incitement  to  industry, 
he  granted  them  Uberty  of  trade  with  other  nations ;  and  appropriated  the 
duty  to  be  levied  on  foreign  commodities,  as  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
coionies,  for  the  period  of  twenty*one  years.  He  also  granted  them  li* 
berty  of  coining  for  their  own  use,  of  repelling  enemies,  and  of  detaining 
shijM  that  should  trade  there  without  their  permission. 

We  may  regard  the  colonies  of  North  and  South  Virginia,  or  Virginia 
and  New  England,  as  they  were  subsequently  denominated,  as  forming, 
from  this  period,  the  subject  of  two  distinct  and  continuous  histories ;  that 
of  the  former,  being  earliest  in  point  of  time,  will  continue  to  occupy  oar 
attention  during  the  remainder  of  this  division. 

The  proprietors  of  the  royal  patent  lost  no  time  in  carrying  their  plans 
into  efiect  It  cannot,  however,  be  said,  that  they  commenced  their  ope- 
rations on  a  scale  at  all  worthy  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  as 
their  fleet  consisted  on]y  of  three  ships,  conveying  one  hundred  emigrants ; 
and,  although  some  persons  of  rank  were  among  the  number  of  proprietors, 
their  pecuniary  resources  were  but  scanty.  The  charge  of  this  embarka- 
tion was  committed  to  Christopher  Newport,  already  famous  for  his  skill 
m  western  navigation.  He  sailed  from  the  Thames  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1606,  having,  in  a  sealed  box,  the  royal  instructions,  and  the  naines 
of  the  intended  colonial  council,  with  orders  not  to  break  the  seal  till  twen- 
ty-four hours  after  the  expedition  had  eflfected  a  landing ;  to  which  singu- 
lar policy,  may  be  attributed  the  dissensions  which  soon  commenced  among 
the  leaders,  and  which  continued  to  distract  them  during  a  voyage  long 
and  disastrous. 

Captain  Newport  had  designed  to  land  at  Roanoke ;  but  fortunately, 
beincf  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  northward,  he  stood  into  the  spacious  bay 
of  Chesapeak,  that  grand  reservoir  into  which  are  poured  almost  countless 
tributaries,  which  not  only  fertilize  the  country  through  which  they  flow,  but 
open  to  it  a  commercial  mtercourse  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  sur- 
passed in  any  portion  of  the  globe.  The  promontory  on  the  south  of  the 
Uy  was  named  cape  Henry,  in  honor  of  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  that  on 
the  north,  cape  Charles,  after  the  then  duke  of  York.  At  night  the  box, 
containing  the  sealed  instructions,  was  opened,  in  which  Bartholomew 
Oosnold,  John  Smith,  Edward  Wingfield,  Christopher  Newport,  John 
Ratclifle,  John  Martin,  and  George  Kendall,  were  constituted  the  council 
of  government,  with  power  to  elect  a  president  from  among  their  number. 
The  adventurers  were  employed  in  seeking  a  place  for  settlement  until  the 
thirteenth  of  May,  when  they  took  possession  of  a  peninsula,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  Powhatan,  called  by  the  emigrants  James  river,  about 
forty  miles  from  its  mouth. 

To  miJce  room  for  their  projected  town,  they  commenced  clearing  away 
the  forest,  which  had  for  centuries  afTorded  shelter  and  food  to  the  natives. 
The  members  of  the  council,  while  they  adhered  to  their  orders  in  the 
choice  of  their  president,  on  the- most  frivolous  pretences  excluded  from  a 
*eat  axftong  them,  the  individual,  who  was  probably  of  all  othen  the  best 
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fitted  for  the  office,  captaia  Smith,*"  though  nominated  by  the  same  iostra* 
ment  from  which  they  derived  their  authority.  His  supf rior  talents,  and 
the  fame  he  had  previously  acquired  in  war,  excited  their  envy,  while 
possibly  they  induced  him  to  assume,  that  a  greater  deference  was  due  to 
his  opmion  than  his  coadjutors  were  willing  to  admit.  At  length,  how- 
ever, by  the  prudent  exhortations  of  Mr.  Hunt,  their  chaplain,  the  animo- 
sities which  had  arisen  were  composed.  Smith  was  admitted  into  the 
council,  and  they  all  turned  their  undivided  attention  to  the  government 
of  the  colony.  In  honor  of  their  mooaroh,  they  called  the  town,  the  erec- 
tion of  which  they  now  commenced,  Jamestown.  Thus  was  fonned 
the  first  permanent  colony  of  the  English  in  America. 

The  vicinity  of  the  settlement  was  a  vast  wilderness,  though  a  luxoriant 
one,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Indian  savages,  possessing  both  the  virtues  and 
the  vices  peculiar  to  their  state.  At  first,  they  treated  the  colonists  with 
kindness;  but  misunderstandings,  from  various  causes,  ere  long  interrapted 
the  peace,  and  annoyed  the  proceedings  of  the  English.  Nor  was  the 
hostility  of  the  natives  the  only  occasion  of  discomfort;  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  summer,  and  the  intense  cold  of  the  succeeding  winter,  were  alike 
fatal  to  the  colonists.  From  May  to  September,  fifly  persons  died,  among 
whom  was  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  a  member  of  the  council.  The  store- 
house at  Jamestown  accidentally  taking  fire,  the  town,  thatched  with 
reeds,  burned  with  such  violence,  that  the  fortifications,  arms,  apparel, 
bedding,  and  a  great  quantity  of  private  goods  and  provision,  were 
consumed. 

These  distresses  naturally  led  them  to  reflect  upon  their  situation ;  and 
having^  become  sensible  of  their  injustice  to  Smith,  his  personal  taletatsand 
activity  were,  in  their  adversity,  appealed  to  with  that  regard  and  deference 
which,  in  prosperous  times,  are  yielded  only  to  vested  authority  and  offi- 
cial station.  From  some  unaccountable  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  gOTCT- , 
nor,  the  fort  had  been  left  in  an  unprotected  state,  but,  by  the  advice  of 
Smith,  it  was  now  put  into  a  state  to  defend  them  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Indians.  To  procure  provisions  and  explore  the  country,  he  made 
frequent  and  distant  excursions  into  the  wilderness.  In  one  of  these,  he 
seized  an  Indian  idol,  made  with  skins  stuffed  with  moss,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  which  as  much  corn  was  brought  him  as  he  required.  Some  trihes 
he  gained  by  caresses  and  presents,  and  procured  from  them  a  supply  of 
provisions ;  others  he  attacked  with  open  force,  and  defeating  them  on 
every  occasion,  whatever  their  superiority  in  numbers  might  be,  compelled 
them  to  impart  to  him  some  portion  of  their  winter  stores.  As  the  recom- 
pense of  all  his  toils  and  dangers,  he  saw  abundance  and  contenUnent 

*  <  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  any  individoal  who  expenenoed  moce  gallaot 
adventures,  ana  daring  enteiprises,  of  a  highly  romantic  character,  in  vaiioas  ooontries, 
than  captfiun  Smith.  His  life,  without  any  fictitious  additions,  might  easily  be  taken 
for  a  mere  romance.  He  appears  to  haVe  possessed  many  great  qualities,  and  to  bare 
been  deficient  in  nothing  but  that  mean  cunning  and  sordid  spirit,  by  the  aid  of  which 
inferior  men  were  able  to  thwart  his  views,  and  deprive  him  of  those  stations  and 
rewards  which  his  services  amply  merited.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  azdeni 
of  those  who  undertook  the  settlement  of  Virginia ;  his  bravery  and  capacity  more  dna 
once  saved  that  infant  colony  from  destruction,  and  kept  the  enterprise  frnn  being 
abandoned  for  several  years,  though  th»  absurdity  of  the  schemes,  and  the  proffi^acy} 
folly,  and  di^onesty  of  those  who  were  to  execute  them,  exposed  the  colony  for  man; 
years  lo  every  calamity,  and  often  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin.^ — North  Am.  Bmm. 
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re-established  ia'the  colony,  and  hoped  that  he  should  be  able  to  maintain 
them  in  that  happy  state,  until  the  arrival  of  ships  from  England  in  the' 
spring.  Bat  in  the  midst  of  his  energetic  measures,  while  exploring  the 
scarce  of  the  river  Chickahominy,  he  was  surprised  and  attacked  by  a 
party  of  Indians.  He  defended  himself  bravely  until  his  companions 
were  killed,  when  he  took  to  flight ;  but  running  incautiously,  he  sunk  up 
to  his  shoulders  in  a  swamp,  and  was  taken  prisoner. 

The  exulting  savages  conducted  him  in  triumph  through  several  towns 
to  Werowocomoco,  where  Powhatan,  their  king,  resided  in  state,  with  a 
strong  gaar<L  of.  Indians  around  him.  When  the  prisoner  entered  the 
apartment  of  the  sovereign,  all  the  people  gave  a  shout.  The  queen  of 
Appamatuck  ^as  appointed  to  hring  him  water  to  wash  his  hands ;  and 
mother  person  brought  a  bunch  of  feathers,  instead  of  a  towel,  to  dry 
dram.  Having  feasted  him  in  their  best  manner,  they  held  a  long  consul- 
tatioD,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  two  great  stones  were  brought  before 
Powhatan.  Smith  had  now  reason  to  consider  his  career  as  drawing  to  a 
close;  by  the  united  efibrtsof  the  attendants,  he  was  forcibly  dragged,  his 
head  laid  upon  one  of  the  stones,  and  the  mighty  club  upraised,  a  few 
blows  from  which  were  to  terminate  his  existence.  But  a  very  unexpected 
interposition  now  took  place.  Pocahontas,  the  favorite  daughter  of  Pow- 
hatan, was  seized  with  emotions  of  tender  •pity,  and  ran  up  to  her  father, 
pathetically  pleading  for '  the  life  of  the  stranger.  When  all  entreaties 
were  lost  on  that  stem  and  savage  potentate,  she  hastened  to  Smith, 
snatched  his  head  in  her  arms,  and  laid  her  own  on  his,  declaring  that  the 
first  blow  must  fall  upon  her.  The  heart  even  of  a  savage  father  was  at 
last  melted,  and  Powhatan  granted  to  his  favorite  daughter  the  life  of 
SinitL 

It  appears  at  first  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  savage  monarch  to 
liave  detained  the  captive,  and  employed  him  in  manufacturing  utensils 
and  ornaments  for  his  majesty's  use ;  but  from  some  cause  he  speedily 
changed  his  mind,  and  in  two  days  after  his  deliverance,  sent  him,  to  his 
high  gratification,  with  a  guard  of  twelve  of  his  trusty  followers,  to  James* 
town,  upon  condition  that  he  should  remit  two  culverins  and  a  millstone 
as  his  ransom. 

After  an  ahsence  of  seven  weeks,  Smith  arrived  barely  in  time  to  save 
the  colony  from  being  abandoned.  His  associates,  reduced  to  the  number 
of  thirty-eight,  impatient  of  farther  stay  in  a  country  where  they  had  met 
with  so  many  discouragements,  were  preparing  to  return  to  England ;  and 
it  was  not  without  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  alternately  employing  persua- 
sion, remonstrance,  and  even  violent  interference,  that  Smith  prevailed 
with  them  to  relinquish  their  design.  Pocahontas,  persevering  in  her 
generous  designs,  continued  to  supply  the  colony  with  provisions  till  a 
vessel  arrived  from  England  with  supplies.  Having  preserved  the  settle- 
ment during  the  winter  by  his  active  exertions  and  his  careful  management* 
Smith  embraced  the  earliest  opportunity,  in  the  following  summer,  to  ex- 
plore the  extensive  and  multifarious  ramifications  of  the  Chesapeak. 

In  an  open  barge,  with  fourteen  persons,  and  but  a  scanty  stock  of  pro- 
visions,  he  traversed  the  whole  of  that  vast  extent  of  water,  from  cape 
Henry,  where  it  meets  the  ocean,  to  the  river  Susquehannah ;  trading 
with  some  tribes  of  Indians,  and  fighting  with  others.  He  discovered  and 
named  many  small  islands,  creeks,  and  inlets ;  sailed  up  many  of  the 
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great  rivets ;  and  explored  the  inland  parts  of  the  coon^.  Daring  this 
enterprise,  the  Susquehannah  Indians  visited  him,  and  made  him  presents. 
At  this  early  period  they  had  hatchets,  and.  utensils  of  iron  and  brass, 
which,  by  their  own  account,  originally  came  from  the  French  of  Ciuiada. 
After  sailing  about  three  thousand  miles.  Smith  returned  to  Jamestown. 
Having  made  careful  observations  during  this  excursion  of  discofery^  be 
drew  a  map  of  Ghesapeak  bay,  with  its  tributary  rivers,  annexing  to  it  a 
description  of  the  countries,  and  of  the  nations  inhabiting  them,  and  sent 
it  to  the  council  in  England. 

The  superior  abilities  of  Smith  had  now  been  so  manifestj|y  subserriem 
to  the  general  welfare,  that  they  had  silenced,  at  least,  the^alignitj  of 
envy  and  faction ;  and  although  it  was  comparatively  a  short  period  since 
he  had  been  so  unjustly  calumniated,  and  deprived  of  his  seat  at  the  coun- 
cil-board, immediately  after  his  return  from  his  voyage,  he  was,  by  the 
election  of  the  council  and  the  request  of  the  settlers,  invested  witn  the 
government,  and  received  letters-patent  to  be  president  of  the  colony.  The 
wisdom  of  his  administration  inspired  confidence,  its  vigor  commanded 
obedience,  and  the  military  exercises,  which  he  obliged  all  to  perfonn, 
struck  the  Indians  with  astonishment,  and  inspired  them  with  awe. 

Under  the  administration  of  president  Smith,  the  colony  continued  to 
prosper ;  as  far  as  it  could  prosper,  under  the  circumstances  of  its  organi- 
zation. Its  elements,  however,  were  not  of  the  best  description,  and  the 
number  of  '  poor  gentlemen,  tradesmen,  serving  men,  libertines  and  such 
like,'  is  represented  to  have  been  ten  times  more  fit  to  spoil  a  commonwealth 
than  either  to  begin  or  maintain  one.  They  were  lazy,  avaricious,  and 
disappointed.  The  Indians  too  became  suspicious  and  troublesome ;  and 
the  company  in  England  were  unjustly  discontented  with  the  management 
of  captain  ^ith.  A  new  charter  was  therefore  treated  for  by  the  company 
of  South  Virginia,  and  obtained ;  and  among  the  new  proprietors  were 
many  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  commoners  and  peers  of  the 
land.  Lord  Delaware  was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia  for  life,  though 
he  did  not  accompany  the  expedition,  which  was  immediately  fitted  out. 
A  fleet  of  nine  vessels  sailed  for  the  colony,  one  of  which  was  wrecked  at 
the  Bermudas,  and  one  lost  in  a  violent  storm.  On  board  of  this  fleet 
were  five  hundred. emigrants ;  chiefly  young  and  licentious,  indigent  and 
haughty,  who  soon  involved  the  colony  in  anarchy  and  confusion. 

A  systematic  design  was  now  meditated  against  the  whole  colony  by 
the  sovereign  of  the  country ;  hut  it  was  providentially  discovered  and 
frustrated.  Pocahontas,  the  tutelary  friend  of  Virginia,  though  but  a  child 
of  thirteen  years  of  age,  went  in  a  very  dark  and  dreary  night  to  James 
town,  and,  at  the  hazard  of  her  life,  aisclosed  to  the  president  a  plot  of 
her  father  to  kill  him  and  all  the  English.  This  timely  notice  pot  the 
colony  on  its  fi^uard ;  and  some  favorable  occurrences  soon  afler  contri- 
buted still  farmer  towards  its  preservation.  An  Indian,  apparently  dead 
through  the  effect  of  a  charcoal  fire  in  a  close  room,  was,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  vinegar  and  aqua  vitse  by  the  president,  reanimated.  This  supposed 
miracle,  with  an  explosion  of  powder,  which  killed  two  or  three  Indians 
and  scorched  and  wounded  others,  excited  such  astonishment,  min^bd 
with  such  admiration  of  English  power  and  art,  that  I%whatan  and  his 
people  came  to  them  with  presents  of  peace;  and  the  whole  country, 
luring  the  remainder  of  Smith's  administration,  was  entirely  free  from 
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molestatioD,  and  the  colonists  pursued  their  plans  of  improTement,  both  in 
agriculture  and  in  some  of  the  manufactures,  with  tolerable  success.  Un- 
happily, however,  the  president,  while  exerting  himself  with  his  usual 
energy  in  the  concerns  of  the  settlement,  received  a  dangerous  wound 
from  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  quantity  of  gunpowder.  Completely 
disabled  by  this  misfortune,  and  destitute  of  surgical  aid,  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  command,  and  take  his  departure  (and  it  was  a  final, one)  for 
England. 

The  departure  of  Smith  was  in  every  respect  inauspicious  for  the  colony. 
It  was  the  skpal  for  a  general  revolt  among  the  Indians.  Many  of. the  co- 
lonists were  slain,  their  provisions  were  wasted  by  imprudence,  and  they 
were  threatened  with  absolute  starvation.  There  numbers  were  reduced 
from  five  hundred  to  about  sixty,  in  the  course  of  half  a  year.  In  this 
extremity  they  received  unexpected  relief  from  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  the 
party  which  had  been  wrecked  the  year  before  at  Bermudas,  and  who  had 
oeen  enabled  to  build  two  small  vessels,  and  succeed  in  reaching  Virginia. 
It  was  determined  to  abandon  the  colony,  and  sail  for  Newfoundland, 
and  every  thing  was  prepared  for  embarkation,  when  lord  Delaware,  with 
three  ships  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  By  the  energetic  discipline  of  this  nobleman,  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  were  soon  restored  to  order.  He  erected  forts,  allotted  to  each  man 
his  respective  duty,  and  appointed  the  necessary  officers  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  his  commands.  His  health  not  permitdng  him  to  remain  in  office, 
he  returned  to  England,  leaving  about  two  hundred  people  in  health  and 
tranquillity. 

Not  long  after  his  departure.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  arrived  at  Virginia  with 
three  ships  and  three  hundred  emigrants.  Other  additions  to  the  colony 
were  made  within  a  short  interval.  New  settlements  were  conunenced 
farther  up  the  river,  and  a  town  was  built,  and  called  Henrico,  in  honor  of 
prince  Henry.  In  1612,  application  was  made  to  the  king  by  the  patentees 
ibr  a  new  charter,  with  increased  privileges,  and  it  was  accordingly  granted. 
It  was  in  the  year  following  the  grant  of  the  new  charter,  that  &e  mar- 
riage of  Pocahontas,  the  famed  daughter  of  Powhatan,  was  celebrated ;  an 
alliance  which  secured  peace  to  Virginia  many  years.  Having  been 
carefully  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion,  it  was  not  long  before  she 
renounced  the  idolatry  of  her  country,  made  profession  of  Christianity, 
and  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Rebecca.  In  some  measure  connected 
with  this  event,  by  the  influence  so  powerful  an  alliance  was  calculated 
to  have  upon  the  minds  of  the  natives  in  the  vicinity,  was  the  treaty  which 
Sir  Thomas  Dale  effected  with  the  Chickaho^iiny  tribe  of  Indians,  a  bold 
and  free  people,  who  now  voluntarily  relinquished  their  name,  for  that  of 
Tasaantessus,  or  Englishmen ;  and  solemnly  engaged  to  be  faithful  sub- 
jects to  king  James. 

During  the  interval  of  tranquillity  procured  by  the  alliance  with  Pow- 
hatan, an  important  change  was  made  in  the  state  of  the  colony.  Hitherto 
no  right  of  private  property  in  land  had  been  established.  The  fields  that 
were  cleared  had  been  cultivated  by  the  joint  labor  of  the  colonists ;  their 
preiuct  was  carried  to  ^e  common  storehouses,  and  distributed  weekly  to 
every  family,  according  to  its  number  and  exigencies.  However  suitable 
snch  an  arrangement  might  have  been  deemed  for  the  commencement  of 
•  cok>ny,  experience  proved  that  it  was  decidedly  opposed  to  its  progresi 
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in  a  more  advanced  state.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  Sir  Thomas  Dab 
divided  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  into  small  lots,  and  granted  one 
of  these  to  each  individual  in  full  property.  From  the  moment  that  indus- 
try had  the  certain  prospect  of  a  recompense,  it  advanced  rapidly.  The 
articles  of  primary  necessity  were  cultivated  with  so  much  attention  as 
secured  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  such  schemes  of  improvemtet  were 
formed  as  prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  opulence  into  the 
colony. 

The  increased  industry  of  the  colonists  was  not  long  before  it  fonntf 
a  new  and  somewhat  singular  channel — ^the  cultivation  of  toWco ;  indeed, 
so  inconsiderately  and  exclusively  were  their  energies  directK  to  that  ob* 
ject  at  this  time,  that  the  most  fatal  consequences  were  rendered  almost 
inevitable.  The  land  which  ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  raising  pro* 
visions,  and  even  the  streets  of  Jamestown,  were  planted  with  tobacco. 
Various  regulations  were  framed  to  restrain  this  ill-directed  activity ;  but, 
from  eagerness  for  present  gain,  the  planters  disregarded  every  admonitioo. 
Tobacco,  however,  nad  many  trials  to  pass  through  before  it  reached  its 
present  established  station.  King  James  declared  himself  its  cmn  enemy, 
and  drew  against  it  his  royal  pen.  In  the  work  which  he  entitled  *  Coud* 
terblast  to  Tobacco,'  he  poured  the  most  bitter  reproaches  on  this '  Tile 
and  nauseous  weed.'  He  followed  it  up  by  a  proclamation  to  restrain  the 
disorderly  trading  in  tobacco,  as  tending  to  a  general  and  new  coiruptioa 
of  both  men's  bodies  and  minds.  Yet  tobacco,  like  other  proscribed  ob- 
jects, throve  under  persecution,  and  achieved  a  final  triumph  over  all  its 
enemies. 

Financially,  the  colony  was  now  in  a  flourishing  state ;  politically,  it 
was  badly  administered.  Its  president  was  captain  Argal,  a  rigid  master, 
and  absurd  tyrant.  One  of  'his  edicts  is  worth  quoting :  it  ordered  'That 
every  person  should  go  to  church  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  or  be  kept 
confined  the  night  succeeding  the  offence,  and  be  a  slave  to  the  colony  for 
the  following  week ;  for  the  second  offence,  a  slave  for  a  month ;  and  for 
the  third,  a  year  and  a  day.'  From  the  representations  made  to  him  of 
the  misrule  of  thia  man,  lord  Delaware  embarked  a  second  time  for  Ame- 
rica ;  but  died  on  the  voyage,  in  or  near  the  bay  which  bears  his  name. 
His  death  was  the  signal  for  renewed  outrages  on  the  part  of  the  coloni^f 

Srant,  and  the  o&ce  of  captain-general  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Yeardlef. 
e  arrived  in  April,  and  immediately  convoked  a  colonial  assembly,  which 
met  at  Jamestown  on  the  19th  of  June,  and  was  the  first  representatiTe 
legislature  which  assembled  in  the  transatlantic  states. 

The  full  tide  of  prosperky  was  now  enjoyed  by  the  colony.  Its  nomr 
bers  greatly  increased,  and  its  settlements  became  widely  extended.  Ai 
peace  with  the  Indians,  it  reposed  in  perfect  security,  and  realised  the 
happiness  its  fortunate  situation  and  favorable  prospects  afibrded,  without 
suspecting  the  sudden  ai^  terrible  reverse  of  fortune  it  was  doomed  to 
experience.  Onechankanough,  the  successor  of  Powhatan*  had  adopted 
with  ardor  all  the  early  enmity  of  his  native  tribe  against  the  settlers;  and 
he  formed  one  of  those  dreadful  schemes,  so  frequent  in  Indian  annals,  of 
exterminating  the  whole  race  at  one  blow.  Such  was  the  fidelity  oLhis 
people,  and  so  deep'  the  power  of  savage  dissimulation,  that  this  aire 
scheme  was  matured  without  the  slightest  intimation  reaching  the  Eng- 
lidi,  who  ndither  attended  to  the  movemeats  of  the  Indians,  nor  suspected 
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llwir  madiinatiotis ;  and  Aough  sarrouiided  by  a  people  whom  Huef 
might  have  known  from  experience  to  he  both  artful  and  vindictiye,  they 
neglected  those  precautions  for  their  own  safety  that  were  requisite  in 
sach  circvmstanices. 

All  the  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  English  settlements  were  successiTelT 
gained,  except  those  on  the  eastern  shore,  from  whom,  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  attachment  to  their  new  neighbors,  every  circumstance  that  might 
discover  what  they  intended  was  carefully  concealed.  To  each  tribe  its 
station  was  allotted,  and  the  part  it  was  to  act  prescribed.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  consecrated  to  venffeance,  each  was  at  the  place  of  rendea- 
fouB  appointed ;  and  at  mid-day,  tbe  moment  they  had  previously  fixed  for 
this  execnble  deed,  the  IndiflDS,  raising  a  univenal  yell,  rushed  at  once  on 
the  English  in  all  their  scattered  settlements,  butchering  men,  women,  and 
children,  with  undistinguishing  fury,  and  every  aggravation  of  brutal  out- 
rage and  savage  cruelty.  In  one  hour,  three  hundred  and  forty-seven 
persons  were  cut  off,  almost  without  knowing  by  whose  hands  they  fell, 
indeed,  the  universal  destruction  of  the  colonists  was  prevented  only  by 
the  consequences  of  an  event,  which  peihaps  appeared  but  of  little  impor- 
tance in  the  colony  at  the  time  when  it  took  place — the  conversion  or  an 
Indian  to  the  Christian  faith.  On  the  night  before  the  massacre,  this  man 
iras  made  privy  to  it  by  his  own  brother ;  but  as  soon  as  his  brother  left 
him  he  revealed  the  dreadful  secret  to  an  English  gentleman  in  whose 
home  he  was  residing,  who  immediately  carried  the  tidings  to  James 
town,  and  communicated  them  to  some  of  the  nearest  settlers,  scarcely  in 
time  to  prevent  the  last  hour  of  the  perfidious  truce  from  being  the  last 
hour  of  their  lives. 

A  bloody  and  exterminating  war  followed,  in  which  the  English  were 
▼ictorious,  but  by  which  they  were  much  reduced  in  numbers.  Famine 
came  in  the  train  of  battle,  and  made  additional  devastation.  A  writ  of 
quo  warranto  was  issued  against  the  company,  under  whose  rule  these  ca- 
lamities had  been  suffered.  It  was  brought  to  trial  in  the  court  of  kind's 
bench,  and  their  charter  was  vacated.  A  new  commission  was  issued  for 
the  government  of  Virginia,  in  which  the  republican  tendencies  of  the  pre- 
TioQs  government  were  duly  restrained. 

Charles  I.  on  the  demise  of  his  predecessor  reduced  the  colony  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  crown,  appointing  a  governor  and  council, 
and  ordering  all  patents  and  processes  to  issue  in  his  own  name.  His  first 
appointment  of  governor  elevated  Sir  George  Teardley  to  that  office,  but 
he  died  early,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  despotic  Sir  John  Harvey,  who 
managed  to  make  himself  perfectly  odious  to  the  people  whom  he  was  sent 
to  govern.  The  public  mind  became  finally  so  much  excited,  that  even 
the  despotic  Gharies  thought  it  prudent  to  recall  his  minion,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Sir  William  was  as  eminent,  as  his  predecessor  had  been  deficient,  in 
all  popular  virtues ;  and  he  was  the  bearer  of  instructions  which  directed 
him  to  restore  the  colonial  assembly,  and  invite  it  to  enact  a  body  of  laws 
for  the  province.  Thus  unexpecteoly  the  colonists  were  restored  to  their 
old  system  of  freedom,  and  the  consequence  was  universal  gmtitude  and 
joy.  The  king  became  universally  popular,  and  during  the  civil  wars, 
the  colony  continued  faithful  to  the  royal  cause. 

The  next  incident  of  great  interest  in  the  history  of  Virginia,  is  tha 
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lebellion  conseqaent  on  the  passage  of  the  navigation  act ;  by  which  the 
plan  of  monopolizing  to  England  the  commerce  of  the  colonies  was  per* 
fected  and  reduced  into  a  complete  system. 

This  oppressive  system  excited  great  indignation  in  Virginia,  where  the 
extensive  commerce  and  pre-eminent  loyalty  of  the  people  rendeied  the 
pressure  of  the  burden  more  severe,  and  the  infliction  of  it  more  exam 
rating.    The  excitement  became  general,  and  was  worked  up  to  such  • 

Sitch,  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  precipitate  the  people  into  the  mod 
esperate  acts,  but  some  leader  qualified  to  unite  and  to  direct  their  open 
tions.  Such  a  leader  they  found  in  Nathaniel  Bacon.  He  was  a  lawyer, 
educated  in  London,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  a  shoit 
time  after  his  emigration  to  Virginia.  Yonmg,  bold,  ambitious,  widi  aa 
engaging  address,  and  commanding  eloquence,  he  harangued  the  colcmists 
upon  their  grievances ;  inflamed  their  resentment  against  their  rulers ;  de- 
claimed particularly  against  the  languor  with  which  the  war,  then  existing 
with  the  Indians,  had  been  conducted ;  and  such  was  the  efl^t  of  his 
representations,  that  he  was  elected  general  by  the  people.  To  give  some 
color  of  le^timacy  to  the  authority  he  had  acquired,  and  perhaps  expect- 
ing to  precipitate  matters  to  the  extremity  which  his  interest  required  thst 
they  should  speedily  reach,  he  applied  to  the  governor  for  an  oflicial  om- 
firmation  of  the  popular  election,  and  oflered  instantly  to  march  against  the 
common  enemy.  This  Sir  William  Berkeley  firmly  refused,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  commanding  the  dispersion  of  the  insurgents.  Bacon  had 
advanced  too  far  to  recede ;  and  he  hastened,  at  the  head  of  six  hundred 
armed  followers,  to  Jamestown,  surrounded  ^e  house  where  the  governor 
and  council  were  assembled,  and  repeated  his  demand. 

Intimidated  by  the  threats  of  the  enraged  multitude,  the  council  hastily 
prepared  a  commission,  and,  by  their  entreaties,  prevailed  on  the  governor 
to  sign  it  Bacon  and  his  troops  then  began  their  march  against  the  In- 
dians ;  but  no  sooner  were  the  council  relieved  from  their  fears,  than  they 
declared  the  commission  void,  and  proclaimed  Bacon  a  rebel.  Enraged 
at  this  conduct,  he  instantly  returned,  with  all  his  £Drces,  to  Jamestown. 
The  aged  governor,  unsupported,  and  almost  abandoned,  fled  precipitately 
to  Accomack,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  colony ;  collecting  those  who 
were  well  aflected  towards  his  administration,  he  began  to  oppose  the  in- 
surgents, and  several  skirmishes  were  fought,  with  various  success.  A 
party  of  the  insurgents  burned  Jamestown,  laid  waste  those  districts  of 
the  colony  which  adhered  to  the  old  administration,  and  confiscated  the 
property  of  the  loyalists.  The  governor,  in  retaliation,  seized  the  estates 
of  many  of  the  insurgents,  and  executed  several  of  their  leaders.  In  the 
midst  of  these  calamities  Bacon  sickened  and  died.  Destitute  of  a  leader 
to  conduct  and  animate  them,  their  sanguine  hopes  of  success  subsided ;  aD 
began  to  desire  an  accommodation ;  and  after  a  brief  negotiation  with  the  go- 
vernor theyr  laid  down  their  arms,  on  obtaining  apromise  of  general  pardon. 
On  hearing  of  the  disturbances  in  Virginia,  Charles  despatched,  though 
with  no  great  haste,  a  fleet  with  some  troops  for  its  pacification.  These 
did  not  arrive,  however,  till  they  might  well  have  been  dispensed  with. 
With  them  came  colonel  Jeffireys,  appointed  to  recall  and  replace  Sir 
William  Berkeley  in  the  government  of  the  colony.  This  bmve  and  be- 
nevolent man  did  not  long  survive  his  dismissal,  and  may  justly  be  said  to 
bavp  lived  and  died  in  the  service  of  Virginia. 
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A  saccession  of  weak  and  tyrannical  rulers  followed  the  recall  of  Sir 
William  Befkeley-  Notwithstanding  the  un&vorabld  circumstances  under 
which  it  laboreiC  the  colony  continued  to  increase.  Tobacco  grew  in 
demand  in  Europe,  and  its  cultivation  gave  constant  employment  to  the 
planters.  The  situation  of  the  colony,  removed  alike  from  the  French  in 
Canada,  and  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  saved  it  from  their  hostile  incursions, 
and  procured  for  it  a  comparative  repose. 


MASSACHUSSTTS. 


In  the  order  of  time,  the  settlement  of  the  northern  states  followed  next 
ifter  that  of  Virginia.  In  ths  year  1614,  captain  Smith  explored  the  coast 
with  much  care  between  Penobscot  and  cape  God.  He  presented  a  chart 
and  description  of  it  to  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  who'  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  country  that  he  called  it  New  England  ;  a  name  which  has  since 
been  applied  to  the  provinces  east  of  the  Hudson. 

In  1620,  that  country  began  to  be  colonized  by  a  body  of  Puritans ;  who 
h&d  been  first  driven  to  Holland,  by  the  mad  intolerance  of  the  Enj^ish 
government,  and  afterwards  determined  to  emigrate  to  America.  They 
applied  to  the  Virginia  company  for  a  patent,  and  it  was  not  unwilling  to 
fiiTor  their  views.  They  solicited  full  freedom  of  conscience,  but  this  the 
king  declined  granting  under  the  great  seal :  he  promised,  however,  not 
to  molest  them,  so  long  as  they  behaved  themselves  peaceably. 

The  first  band  of  these  Puritans,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  one  per- 
sons, reached  cape  Cod  at  break  of  day  on  the  9th  of  November,  l&O. 
Observing  that  they  were  beyond  the  limits  of  the  company's  patent,  they 
bad  no  powers  of  government  derived  from  authority ;  and,  therefore,  even 
before  landing,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  '  civil  body  politic,  under 
the  crown  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  just  and  equal  laws, 
ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  ofiices,'  to  which  they  promised  all  due 
submission  and  obedience.  Forty-one  persons  signed  this  contract.  It 
contained  the  elements  of  those  forms  of  government  peculiar  to  the  new 
world.  Under  this  system,  John  Carver  was,  by  general  consent,  chosen 
their  first  governor,  '  confiding,'  as  the  electors  say,  *  in  his  prudence, 
that  he  would  not  adventure  upon  any  matter  of  moment  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  rest,  or,  at  least,  advice  of  such  as  were  known  to  be  the  wisest 
among  them.' 

Government  being  thus  established,  sixteen  men,  well  armed,  with  a 
few  others,  were  sent  on  shore  the  same  day,  to  fetch  wood  and  make  dis- 
coveries ;  but  they  returned  at  night  without  having  found  any  person  or 
habitation.  The  company,  having  rested  during  the  Sabbath,  disembarked 
on  Monday,  the  13th  of  NovemW ;  and  soon  after  proceeded  to  explore 
the  interior  of  the  country.  In  their  researches  they  discovered  heaps  of 
terth,  one  of  which  they  dug  open,  but,  finding  within  implements  of 
war,  they  concluded  these  were  Indian  graves ;  and  therefore,  replacing 
what  they  had  taken  out,  they  left  them  inviolate.  In  diflbrent  heaps  of 
S|U)d  they  also  found  baskets  of  com,  a  large  quantity  of  which  they  car- 
ried away  in  a  great  kettle,  found  at  the  ruins  of  an  Indian  house.  This 
proridential  discovery  gave  them  seed  for  a  future  harvest,  and  preserved 
the  infant  colony  from  ftimine.  On  the  6th  of  December  the  shallop  was 
tent  out  with  several  of  the  principal  men,  to  sail  round  the  bay  in  search 
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of  a  place  for  settlement.  Daring  their  researcbest  part  of  the  company 
travelled  along  the  shooe,  where  uey  were  surprised  by  a  flicjiit  of  arrows 
from  a  party  of  Indians ;  but,  on  the  discharge  of  the  English  mn^ets, 
the  Indians  mstantly  disappeared.  The  shallop,  after  imminent  bazard  inm 
the  loss  of  its  rudder  and  mast  in  a  storm,  and  from  shoals,  which  it  nar- 
rowly esoaped,  reached  a  small  island  on  the  night  of  the  8tb ;  here  the 
company  leposed  themselves,  grateful  for  their  preservation  during  the 
week ;  and  on  tbis  island  they  kept  the  Sabbath.  The  day  following  they 
sounded  the  harbor,  and  found  it  fit  for  shipping ;  went  on  shore,  and  ex* 
plored  the  adjacent  land,  where  they  saw  various  corn-fields  and  brooks ; 
and,  judging  the  situation  to  be  convenient  for  a  setdement,  they  returned 
with  the  welcome  intelligence  to  the  ship. 

On  the  23d,  as  many  of  the  company  as  could,  with  convenience,  went 
on  shore,  and  felled,  and  carried  timber  to  the  spot  appropriated  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  for  common  use.  On  the  25th,  they  commenced  the 
erection  of  the  first  house.  A  platform  for  their  ordnance  demanding  the 
earliest  attention,  they  formed  one  upon  a  hill,  which  commanded  an  ex- 
tensive prospect  of  the  plain  beneath,  of  the  expanding  bay,  and  of  the 
distant  ocean.  They  divided  their  whole  company  into  nineteen  fisuDoilies; 
measured  out  the  ground ;  and  assigned  to  every  person  by  lot  half  a  pole 
in  breadth,  and  tbree  poles  in  len^h,  for  houses  and  gardens.  In  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  Christian  friends  whom  they  found  at  the  last  town 
they  left  in  their  native  country,  they  called  their  settlement  Plymouth. 
Thus  was  founded  the  first  British  town  of  New  England. 

The  climate  was  found  much  more  severe  than  the  colonists  had  antici- 
pated ;  and  they  had  arrived  when  winter  was  nearly  one-third  advanced. 
They  had  every  tbing  to  do,  and  in  this  season  could  do  very  little,  even 
of  what  was  indispensable.  Their  shelter  vras  wretched ;  their  sufieringi 
were  intense ;  their  dangers  were  not  small,  and  were  rendered  painful  hy 
an  absolute  uncertainty  of  their  extent  All  these  evils  they  encountered 
with  resolution,  and  sustained  with  fortitude.  To  each  other  they  were 
kind :  to  the  savages  they  were  just :  they  loved  the  truth  of  the  gospel ; 
embraced  it  in  its  purity ;  and  obeyed  it  with  an  excellence  of  life,  wnich 
added  a  new  wreath  to  the  character  of  man. 

Among  the  attempts  at  forming  settlements  at  this  time  was  one  of  t 
character  as  peculiar  as  it  was  undesirable.  Captain  Wollaston  began  t 
plantation,  which  he  named  af\er  himself.  One  Morton,  of  Fumival's  ino, 
was  of  this  company.  He  was  not  left  in  command,  but  contrived  to  make 
bimself  chief,  changed  the  name  of  mount  Wollaston  to  Merry  mount,  set 
all  the  servants  free,  erected  a  may-pole,  and  lived  a  life  of  dissipation, 
until  all  the  stock  intended  for  tiadfe  was  consumed.  He  was  charged 
with  furnishing  the  Indians  with  guns  and  ammunition,  and  teaching  them 
the  use  of  them.  At  length,  he  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  planters 
in  all  patts,  that,  at  their  general  desire,  tbe  people  of  New  Plymouth 
seized  him  bv.an  armed  force,  and  confined  him^  until  they  had  opportunity 
of  sending  him  to  England. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand,  when  the  causes  which  had  induced  the 
voluntary  exile  of  the  Ley  den  congregation,  should  produce  an  efi^ct  &r 
more  extensive.  Applications  to  the  Plymouth  company  from  Puritan  con- 
gregations were  now  becoming  frequent ;  and,  in  the  vear  1628,  the  coun- 
cil of  Plymouth  sold  to  Sir  Henry  Roswell  and  others,  their  heirs  and 
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tSBOcIates,  thai  part  of  New  England  which  lies  between  two  boundaries, 
one  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimac,  and  the  other  three  miles  south  of 
Charles  river,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  sea.  The  same  year  Mr. 
Endicot,  one  of  the  patentees,  came  to  New  England,  and  planted  himself, 
with  a  small  colony,  in  Naumkeag,  now  Salem.  The  following  year  they 
were  joined  by  about  two  hundred  others,  making  three  hundred  in  the 
whole,  one  hundred  of  whom,  however,  removed  the  same  year,  and  set* 
tied  themselves,  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Endicot,  governor  of  the  colony, 
at  Uishawum,  now  Charlestown.  The  second  Salem«company  brought 
with  them  a  considerable  number  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats ;  which 
after  a  little  period,  became  so  numerous  as  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants.  Powers  of  government  were  granted  to  these  colonists  by 
Charles  I.,  which  constituted  them  a  corporation,  by  the  name  of  The  Gof 
vemor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,  with  power 
to  elect  annuaHy  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  eighteen  assistants ; 
'  four  great  and  general  courts  were  to  be  held  every  year,  to  consist  of  the 
governor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  deputy  governor,  the  assistants,  or  at  least 
six  of  them,  and  the  freemen  of  the  company. 

The  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  British  court,  in  afiairs  both  of  church 
and  state,  continued  without  any  abatement,  and  induced  many  gentlemen 
of  wealth  and  distinction  to  jom  the  Plymouth  company,  and  remove  to 
New  England.  In  1629,  many  persons  of  this  character,  and  among  them 
the  distinguished  names  of  Isaac  Johnson,  John  Winthrop,  Thomas  Dud* 
ley,  and  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  proposed  to  the  company  to  remove  with 
their  families,  on  condition  that  the  charter  and  government  should  be 
uansferred  to  New  England.  To  this  the  company  assented,  and  in  the 
coars^^f  the  next  year,  John  Winthrop,  who  had  been  chosen  governor, 
with  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  persons,  embarked.  The  fleet  con- 
sisted of  ten  sail,  one  of  which  was  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and, 
from  lady  Arabella  Johnson,  who  sailed  in  her,  vras  called  the  Arabella. 
Among  the  passengers  were  a  number  of  eminent  non-conformist  minis- 
ters. The  most  highly  esteemed  was  Mr.  Wilson,  the  son  of  a  dignitary 
of  the  church,  who,  by  his  connexions  and  talents,  might  have  aspired  to 
its  behest  honors,  but  chose  to  renounce  aU,  in  order  to  suffer  with  those 
whom  he  accounted  the  people  of  Gk>d.  But  the  circumstance  which 
threw  a  greater  lustre  on  the  colony  than  any  other,  was  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  John  Cotton,  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the  Puritan  ministers  in  Eng- 
land. Becoming  an  object  of  the  persecuting  fury  of  Laud,  he  left  Bos- 
ton in  disguise,  and  spent  some  time  in  London,  seeking  a  proper  opportu- 
nity to  emigrate.  There  went  out  with  him  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Stone, 
who  were  esteemed  to  make  a  glorious  triumvirate,  and  were  received  in 
New  England  with  the  utmost  exultation.  Mr.  Cotton  was  appointed  to 
preach  at  Boston,  now  the  principal  town  in  Massachusetts  bay,  and  was 
mainly  employed  in  drawing  up  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
colony. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  principal  ships  of  the  fleet  at  Charlestown,  the 
governor  and  several  of  the  patentees,  having  viewed  the  bottom  of  the 
hay  of  Massachusetts,  and  pitched  down  on  the  north  side  of  Charles 
river,  took  lodgings  in  the  great  house  built  there  the  preceding  year,  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  erected  cottages,  booths,  and  tents,  about  the  town 
hill.  Their  place  of  assembling  for  divine  service  was  under  a  tree. 
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When  the  fleet  had  safely  arrived,  a  day  of  thanksgiving  was  kept  in  til 
the  plantations.  Early  attention  was  ^id  to  the  great  object  of  the  en- 
terprise. On  the  30th  of  July,  a  day  of  solemn  prayer  and  fasting  was 
kept  at  Charlestown,  when  governor  Winthrop,  deputy  governor  Dudley, 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  first  entered  into  church  covenant ;  and  at  this  time  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Charlestown,  and  of  the  first  church 
in  Boston.  On  the  27th  of  August,  the  congregation  kept  a  fast,  and  chose 
Mr.  Wilson  their  teacher.  *  we  used  imposition  of  hands,'  says  governor 
Winthrop,  '  but  v^th  this  protestation  by  all,  that  it  was  only  a  sign  of 
election  and  confirmation,  not  of  any  intent  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  re- 
nounce the  ministry  he  received  in  England.' 

The  colony  was  now  gaining  strength  from  its  numbers  and  organiza- 
tion ;  but  it  had  also  its  trials  to  contend  with,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
the  sickness  arising  from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  or,  more  truly,  from 
the  means  of  counteracting  the  injurious  tendencies  of  the  cUjufiB  not  be- 
ing yet  properly  understood.  Among  those  who  fell  an  earl|rsacri5ce, 
none  were  lamented  more  than  lady  Arabella  Johnson  and  her  husband, 
who  had  left  the  abodes  of  abundance  and  of  social  comfort  for  the  Ame- 
rican wilderness,  purely  from  religious  principle.  As  soon  as  the  severity 
of  the  winter  was  abated  sufiiciently  to  admit  of  assemblies  being  convened, 
the  colonists  proceeded  to  enact  laws  for  their  internal  regulation.  It  has 
been  before  observed,  that  those  Who  so  resolutely  ventured  to  cross  the 
ocean,  and  to  brave  the  hardships  attendant  on  clearing  the  American 
forests,  sought  rather  to  establish  churches,  than  to  found  a  kingdom ;  it 
will  naturally  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  their  legislation  partook  largely 
of  an  ecclesiastical  character.  Indeed,  the  history  of  this  colony  presents 
more  matter  for  the  ecclesiastical  than  the  civil  historian.  At  t]p  rery 
first  court  of  election  a  law  was  passed,  enacting  that  none  should  here- 
after be  admitted  freemen,  or  be  entitled  to  any  share  in  the  government, 
or  be  capable  of  being  chosen  magistrates,  or  even  of  serving  as  jurymen 
but  such  as  had  been  or  should  hereafter  be  received  into  the  church  ss 
members.  *  This  was  a  most  extraordinary  order  or  law,'  says  Hutchinson, 
*  and  yet  it  continued  in  force  until  the  dissolution  of  the"  govcmnenl,  it 
being  repealed  in  appearance  only  after  the  restoration  of  king  Chartee  H. 
Had  they  been  deprived  of  their  civil  privileges  in  Eiicrland  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  unless  they  would  join  in  communion  with  me  churches  there, 
It  might  very  well  have  been  the.first  in  the  roll  of  grievances.  But  such 
were  the  requisites  to  qualify  for  church-membership  here,  that  the  gricT- 
ance  was  abundantly  greater.* 

The  baneful  influence  of  the  erroneous  principles  of  the  union  of  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,  soon  became  appar^t  in  the  persecution  of 
the  most  liberally  minded  man  in  the  colony,  Roger  Williams.  It  is  ime 
that  he  fnthusiastically  supported  some  tenets  which  were  deemed  hete- 
rodox, «od  occasioned  considerable  excitement  by  inveighing  against  the 
use  of  the  cross  in  the  national  flag.  In  conseouence  of  the  spread  of  his 
opinion,  some  of  the  troops  would  not  act  till  tne  relic  of  popery,  as  tbey 
considered  it,  was  cut  out  of  the  banner,  while  others  would  not  serve  un- 
der any  flag  from  which  it  was  erased.  At  length  a  compromise  was 
entered  into,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  obnoxious  emblem  should 
be  omitted  from  the  banners  of  the  militia,  while  it  wis  rettuned  in 
*Jio8e  of  the  forts.    This,  however,  was  only  one  of  th*  'endrs  charged 
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minst  Williams ;  it  is  said  that  he  maintained  that  no  female  should  go 
abroad  unless  veiled ;  that  unregenerate  men  ought  neither  to  pray  nor  to 
take  oaths ;  that,  indeed,  oaths  had  hetter  he  altogether  omitted ;  that  the 
churches  of  New  England  should  not  acknowledge  or  communicate  with 
the  hierarchy  from  which  they  had  separated  ;  that  infants  should  not  he 
subjects  of  baptism ;  that  the  magistrate  should  confine  his  authority  wholly 
to  temporal  afiairs ;  and  that  James  or  Charles  of  England  had  no  right 
at  all  to  grant  away  the  lands  of  the  Indians  without  their  consent.  For 
the  zealous  propagation  of  these  sentiments,  he  was  deemed  worthy  of 
banishment  from  the  colony  of  Massachusetts.  The  order  of  the  court 
was,  that  he  should  be  transported  to  England ;  but  he  escaped  the  limits 
of  their  jurisdiction,  repaired  to  the  Narraganset  country,  and  became  the 
founder  of  a  new  colony. 

Daring  the  year  16^,  no  less  than  three  thousand  persons  arrived  in 
New  England.  Among  them  was  Henry  Vane,  a  young  man  of  noUe 
family,  animated  with  a  devotion  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty, 
whic&  induced  him  to  relinquish  all  his  hopes  in  England,  and  settle  in  an 
infant  colony  which  as  yet  afibrded  little  more  than  a  bare  subsistence  to 
its  inhabitants :  he  was  naturally  received  in  New  England  with  high  re- 
gard asid  admiration,  and  was  instantly  complimented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  colony.  Enforcing  his  claims  to  respect  by  the  address  and  ability 
which  he  showed  in  conducting  business,  he  was  elected  governor  in  the 
year  subsequent  to  his  arrival,  by  the  universal  consent  of  the  colonists, 
and  with  the  highest  expectations  of  an  advantageous  administration. 
These  hopes,  we  shall  find  in  the  sequel,  were  by  no  means  realized.  He 
entered  too  deeply  into  polemical  theology,  to  allow  him  to  devote  the 
energies  of  his  mmd  to  the  civil  and  political  duties  which  afforded  so 
abundant  a  field  for  their  exercise. 

A  brief  period  elapsed  after  the  expulsion  of  Roger  Williams,  before  the 
repose  of  the  colony  was  again  interrupted  by  religious  dissensions.  The 
Puritans  had  transported,  with  their  other  religious  practices,  that  of  as- 
sembling one  evening  in  the  week  to  converse  over  the  discourses  of  the 
preceding  Sabbath ;  a  proceeding  well  calculated  to  keep  aUve  that  zeal 
which  arises  from  the  vigorous  exercise  of  private  judgment,  but  not  to 
promote  the  sut>serviency  requisite  to  a  quiet  submission  to  the  uniformity 
of  authorized  opinions.  These  meetings  had  been  originally  confined  to 
the  brethren ;  but  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  a  lady  of  respectable  station  in  life, 
of  considerable  native  talent,  and  of  affable  manners,  deemed  it  dejsirable 
that  the  sisters  should  also  exercise  a  similar  privilege.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  not  long  before  this  lady  and  her  associates  discovered  that  there 
would  be  much  more  propriety  in  their  instructing^  their  ministers  than  in 
the  reverse  process,  which  had  hitherto  prevailed.  They  adopted  that 
roost  convenient  dogma,  that  good  works  are  no  evidence  of  being  a  true 
Christian,  or  one  of  the  elect ;  and  that  the  only  testimony  to  a  state  of 
justification,  was  the  overpowering  assurance  of  the  mind,  produced  by  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit. 

The  disturbance  occasioned  by  the  propagation  of  these  ofllensive  senti- 
ments, was  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  of  the  governor,  Mr.  Vane, 
being  their  decided  advocate.  Vehement  discussions  and  bitter  accusationa 
abounded ;  but  the  antinomian  party,  though  most  zealous,  were  least  nume- 
rous ;  and  at  ihe  annual  election,  Mr.  Vane  was  displaced  by  Mr.  Win^ 
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(hrop,  by  a  very  decided  majority.  AAer  various  measqres  li&d  been  r^ 
sorted  to.  in  order  to  bring  the  (ussentients  within  the  pale  of  orthodoxy, 
a  synod  was  called,  which  determined  that  the  sentiments  of  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson and  her  followers  were  grievously  erroneous,  and,  as  they  still  refosed 
submission,  the  favorite  measure  of  banishment  was  had  recourse  to. 
Another  accession  was  thus  made  to  the  '  alluvies,'  as  Mather  terms  it,  of 
Rhode  Island  ;  but  not  finding  that  land  of  liberty  perfectly  to  her  taste 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  removed  to  a  Dutch  plantation,  where,  not  long  after,  she 
was  basely  murdered,  with  many  of  her  family,  by  the  Indians. 

It  does  not  fall  within  oar  plan  to  follow  out  the  details  of  the  ecclesiai- 
tical  persecutions  that  disfigure  the  early  history  of  New  England.  Al- 
though themselves  fugitives  from  the  terrors  of  persecution,  the  Puritus 
entertained  no  particular  toleration  for  the  tenets  of  those  who  came  to 
different  conclusions.  They  whipped,  banished,  and  imprisoned  Aoabap- 
tisis,  Quakers  and  others^,  whose  obstinacy  was  equal  to  their  own,  and 
whose  power  was  unfortunately  less.  Like  many  other  enthusiasts,  ther 
entertained  a  strong  predilection  for  the  phraseology  and  manners  of  the 
Hebrews,  whose  laws  they  ill  understood.  Lying,  drunkenness  aod 
dancing  were  punished  with  public  whipping ;  and  for  a  man  to  ^P^ve  loog 
hair  was  considered  an  abomination,  and  inconsistent  with  the  care  of  the 
soul, 

A  more  unportant  subject  than  religions  wrangling,  is  the  union  fonncd 
by  the  New  England  colonists,  for  mutual  defence  against  the  savages,  and 
for  security  against  the  claiips  and  .encroachme^t^  of  the  Datch.  This 
^  union,  or  confederation,  was  formed  in  1643,  by  the  name  of  The  United 
Colonies  of  New  England.  It  had  been  proposed  by  the  colonic  of  Coo- 
npcticut  and  New  Haven,  as  early  as  1638^  but  waf^  uot  finally  completed 
until  five  years  after.^  This  confederacy,  which  continue  about  forty 
years,  constituted  an  interesting  portion  pf  the  political^  history  of  New 
England.  It  consisted  of  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts^  New  rlymouth, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Haven.  By  the  articles  of  confederation,  as  tbej 
were  called,  tlxese  colonies  entered  into  a  firm  and  perpetual,  league  m 
friendship  and  amity,  for  ofience  and'  defence,  mutual  aavke  and  succor, 
upon  all  just  occasions,  both  for  preserving  and  propagating  Uie  tpth  and 
liberties  of  the  gospel,  and  for  their  own  mutual  safety  and  welfare.  Each 
colony  was  to  retain  its  own  peculiar  jurisdiction  and  government;  and  bo 
other  plantation  or  colony  was  to  be  received  as  a  confederate,  nor  any  two 
of  the  confederates  to  be  united  into  one  jtirisdiction,  without  the  consent 
of  the  rest  The  afiairs  of  the  united  colonies  were  to  be  managed  by  a 
legislature,  to  consist  of  two  persons,  styled  commissioners,  chosen  from 
each  colony.  The  commissioners  were  to  meet  annually  in  the  colonies, 
in  succession,  and  when  met,  to  choose  a  president,  and  the  detennioation 
of  any  six  to  (^  binding  on  all.  This  confederacy,  which  was  declared  to 
to  be  perpetual,  continued  without  any  essential  alteration,  until  tbe  New 
England  colonies  were  deprived  of  their  charter  by  the  arbitrary  proceed- 
'  ings  of  James  II.  This  union  evidently  served  as  the  basis  of  the  great 
confederacy  afterwards  formed  between  the  thirteen  states  of  America. 
An  examination  of  the  two  systems  will  prove  a  similarity  not  only  is 
names,  but  in  general  principles. 

At  the  termination 'of  the  first  half  century  from  the  ^||iral  of  tbe  emi* 
grants  at  Plymouth,  the  New  England  colonies  were  ciuSiated  ta  cootaia 
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one  hundred  uid  twenty  towas,  and  as  many  thousand  Inhabitants ;  of 
ivhom  sixteen  thousand  were  capable  of  bearing  anns.  The  habila  of 
induBiry  and  economy,  which  haa  been  formed  in  less  happy  titaea,  conti- 
Dued  to  prevail,  and  g&ve  a  competency  to  those  who  had  nothing,  and 
H'i<alth  to  those  who  had  a  competency.  The  wilderness  receded  before 
these  bardy  and  peraeveTJag  laborers,  and  its  savage  inhabitants  found 
iheic  game  dispersed,  and  their  favorite  haunts  invaded.  This  was  the 
usiural  consequence  of  the  sales  of  land,  which  they  were  at  all  times 
ready  (o  make  to  the  whites.  But  this  result  the  Indians  did  not  forcwe ; 
and  when  they  felt  it  in  all  its  force,  the  strongest  passions  were  awakened 
ivbich  could  animate  the  savage  breast.  A  leader  only  yfgp  wantii^f  to 
concentrate  and  direct  their  exertions,  and  Philip,  of  Pokanoket,  sachem 
of  a  tribe  residing  within  the  boundaries  of  Plymouth  and  Rhode  Island, 
assumed  that  station.  His  father  was  the  friend,  hut  he  had  ever  been  the 
eoemy,  of  the  whites ;  and  be  exerted  all  the  arts  of  intrigue,  of  which  he 
was  master,  to  induce  the  Indians,  in  all  parts  oi'  New  England,  to  unite 
their  efforts  for  their  destruction.  He  succeeded  in  forming  a  confederacy, 
able  to  send  into  action  more  than  three  thousand  warriors. 

The  English  were  apprized  of  the  plots  of  the  Indians,  and  made  prepa- 
tadoDs  to  meet'their  hostilities.  They  hoped,  however,  that  the  threatened 
cionn  would  pass  by,  as  others  had,  and  that  peace  would  be  preserved. 
But  the  insolence  of  Philip,  and  the  number  of  his  adherents,  incroasad 
daily ;  and,  in  June,  167S,  some  of  them  entered  the  town  of  Swanzey,  in 


Plymouth,  where,  af^er  slanghtering  the  cattle,  and  plnndering  the  houses, 
tiicy  fired  upon  the  inhabitants,  killing  and  wounding  several.  The  troops 
of  that  colony  marched  immediately  to  Swanzey,  and  were  soon  joined  by  C 
a  detachment  from  Massachusetts.  The  Indians  4ed,  and  marked  tfa« 
course  of  their  flight  by  burning  the  buildings,  and  fixing  on  poles  by  the 
way  side,  the  bands,  scalps,  and  heads  of  the  whites  whom  they  had 
killed.  The  troops  pursued,  but  jinable  to  overtake  them,  returned  to 
Swanzey.  T^  whole  country  was  alarmed,  and  the  nimber  of  troops 
•ugmenied.    ^r  this  array  of  force,  Philip  was  induced  to  quit  hii  resi- 
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dence  at  mount  Hope,  and  take  post  near  a  swamp  at  Pocasaet.  At  thai 
place  the  English  attacked  him,  bnt  were  repulsed.  Sixteen  were  killed, 
and  the  Indians  by  this  success  were  made  bolder. 

Most  of  the  settlements  were  surrounded  by  thick  forests,  and  as  the 
Indians  lived  intermixed  with  the  whites,  the  former  were  acquainted,  of 
course,  with  the  dwellings  of  the  latter,  and  all  the  avenues  to  them; 
could  watch  their  motions,  and  fall  upon  them  in  their  defenceless  and 
unguarded  moments..  Many  were  shot  dead  as  they  opened  their  doors 
in  the  morning ;  many  while  at  work  in  their  fields,  and  others  while  tra- 
velling to  visitj^heir  neighbors,  or  to  places  of  worship;  *heir  lires  were 
in  continual  jeopardy ;  and  no  one  could  tell  but  that,  in  the  next  mofsent, 
he  should  jreceive  his  death  shot  from  his  barn,  ihe  thicket,  or  the  way 
side.  Whenever  the  enemy  assembled  in  force,  detachments  were  seat 
against  them ;  if  weaker  than  these,  they  would  retreat ;  if  stronger,  as- 
sault and  harass,  or  destroy  them.  Defenceless  villages  were  suddenly 
attacked,  the  houses  burned,  and  the  men,  women  and  children  killed,  or 
carried  into  captivity.  Their  ruin  was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  and  when 
accomplished,  .its  authors  vanished.  The  colonists  found  their  numhers 
sensibly,  diminished,  an^  their  strength  impaired ;  and  they  began  to 
apprehend  even  total  extinction.  Nothing  but  a  vigorous  effort  could 
save  them. 

The  commissioners  of  the  three  United  Colonies  met  on  tke  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  it  was  concluded,  that  the  war  was  just  and  dlcessary;  that 
it  ought  to  be  jointly  prosecuted  by  all  the  Umted  Colonies ;  and  that 
there  should  be  immediately  raised  1000  soldiers  out  of  the  colonies,  in 
such  proportion  as  the  articles  of  confederation  established :  Massachusetts, 
&27;  Pl}miouth,  158;  Connecticut,  315.  At  an  adjourned  meeting,  ihe 
commissioners  declared  the  Narragansets  to  be  deeply  accessory  in  the 
present  bloody  outrages  of  the  Indians  that  were  at  open  war,  and  dete^ 
mined  that  1000  more  soldiers  be  raised,  for  the  mrraganset  expe- 
dition, to  obtain  satisfaction  of  those  Indians,  or  to  treat  them  as  enemies. 
On  the  8th  of  December,  the  Massachusetts  forces  marched  from  Boston, 
and  were  soon  joined  by  those  of  Plymouth.  The  troops  from  Connecticut 
joined  them  on  the  18th,  at  Petaquamscot.  At  breaic  of  day  the  next 
morning  they  commenced  their  march,  through  a  deep  snow,  toward  the 
eiiemy,  who  were  about  fifteen  miles  distant  in  a  swamp,  at  the  edge  of 
which  they  arrived  at  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  Indians,  appri2ed  of  an 
armament  intended  against  them,  had  fortified  themselves  as  strongly  ^ 
possible  within  the  swamp.  The  English,  without  waiting  to  draw  np  io 
order  of  battle,  marched  forward  in  quest  of  the  enemy's  camp. 

The  Indian  fortress  stood  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  swaop^ 
and  was  composed  of  palisades,  which  were  encompassed  hy  a  hedge, 
nearly  a  rod  thick.  It  had  but  one  practicable  entrance,  which  was  over 
a  log,  or  tree  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  that  aperture  was 
guarded  by  a  olock-house.  Falling  providentially  on  this  very  part  of  the 
fort,  the  English  captains  entered  it,  at  the  head  of  their  companies.  The 
two  first,  with  many  of  their  men,  were  shot  dead  at  the  enlnnce;  foQ^ 
other  captains  were  also  killed.  When  the  trofgis  had  efieeted  an  entrance. 
they  attacked  tAe  Indians,  who  fought  desperately,  and  compelled  the 
English  to  retire  out  of  the  fort ;  but  after  a  hard-fough^ttle  of  three 
hours,  they  became  masters  of  the  place,  and  set  fire  to  tha  wigwams-  to 
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the  aumbei  of  five  or  sis  hundied,  and  in  the  conflogratioa  many  Indisn 
women  and  duldrflp  perished.     The  surviving  Indians  fled  into  a.  r.edur 
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nramp,  at  a  smail  distance ;  snd  the  English  retired  to  thcit  qnarters 
Of  the  Engfish  there  were  killed  and  wounded  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty ;  of  the  Indians  one  thousand  are  supposed  lo  have  perished. 

From  this  blow,  the  confederated  Indians  never  recovered;  but  thev 
stili  remained  sufficiently  strong  lo  harnss  the  setilements  by  continun*! 
inroads.  In  relaliationnthe  English  sent  several  detachments  into  their 
territories,  nearly  all  of  which  were  succeasful.  Captain  Church,  of  Ply 
mouth,  and  captain  Denntson,  of  Connecticut,  were  conspicuous  for  their 
bravery  and  success.  In  the  midst  of  these  reverses,  PhiLp  remained 
firm  and  unshaken.  His  ivarriors  were  cut  off;  his  chief  men,  his  wife 
and  bmily,  were  killed,  or  taken  prisoners ;  and  at  these  successive  nua- 
fortanes,  he  is  represented  to  have  wept  with  a  bitterness  which  proves 
him  not  to  have  been  destitute  of  the  noblest  aSections ;  but  he  disdained 
to  listen  to  any  oflers  of  peace.  He  even  shot  one  of  his  men,  who  pro- 
poaed  submisaion.  At  length,  after  being  hunted  from  swamp  to  swamp, 
he  was  himself  shot,  by  the  brother  of  the  Indian  he  had  killed.  This 
event  was  certainly  the  signal  of  complete  victory.  The  Indians  in  all  the 
neighboring  country  now  generally  submitted  to  the  English,  or  fied,  and 
iocorpoiBtra  themselves  with  distant  and  strange  nations.  Never  was  pe|pe 
Dure  welcome.  lo  this  short,  but  tremendous  war,  about  six  hundred 
of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England,  composing  its  principal  strength,  were 
either  killed  in  battle,  or  murdered  by  the  eneidv;  twelve  or  thirteen 
towns  were  entirely  destroyed ;  and  about  six  hundred  buildings,  chiefly- 
dwell  ing-hoasea,  were  burnt.  In  addition  to  these  calamities,  die  colonioa 
contracted  a  very  heavy  debt ;  while,  by  the  loss  of  their  substance 
through  the  ravages  of  the  enemy,  their  resources  were  greatly  dimir 
nisbed.  But,  in  their  deepest  distress,  they  forbore  to  apply  to  the  mother 
country  for  assistance ;  and  this  omission  excited  surprise  and  jealousy. 
'  Toil  act,'  laid  a  privy  counsellor,  '  as  though  you  were  independaqt  df 
wr  master's  crown ;  and  though  poor,  yet  you  are  proud.* 
48* 
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In  this  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  French  in  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia  instigated  the  northern  and  eastern  Indians  to  commence  hostilities 
against  the  English  settlements.  Dover  and  Salmon  Falls,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Gasco,  in  Maine,  and  Schenectady,  in  New  YoHc,  were  attacked  by 
difierent  parties  of  French  and  Indians,  and  the  most  shocking  haTbsrities 
perpetrated  on  the  inhabitants.  The  Indians  having  taken  the  fort  at 
remaquid,  and  the  French  privateers  from  Acadie  still  infesting  the  coast 
of  New  England,  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  determined  to  make 
an  attempt  on  Port  Royal.  A  fleet,  with  seven  or  eight  hundred  meiL 
under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  sailed  on  that  expedition  io 
the  latter  end  of  April.  The  fort  at  Port  Royal,  not  being  in  a  state  to 
sustain  a  siege,  surrendered,  with  little  or  no  resistance ;  and  Sir  William 
took  possession  of  the  whole  sea-coast,  from  Port  Royal  to  the  New  Eng- 
land settlements. 

Regarding  Canada  as  the  principal  source  of  their  miseries,  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  formed  the  bold  project  of  reducing  it  to  subjectioo. 
By  great  exertion  they  raised  an  army,  which,  under  the  command  of 
general  Winthrop,  was  sent  against  Montreal,  and  equipped  a  fleet,  which, 
conunanded  by  Sir  William  Phipps,  was  destined  to  attack  Quebec 
The  fleet,  retarded  by  unavoidable  accidents,  did  not  arrive  before  Quebec 
until  the  5th  of  Octof)er.  Phipps,  the  next  morning,  sent  a  summons  on 
shore,  but  received  an  insolent  answer  from  count  Frontei||^.  The  next 
day  he  attempted  to  land  his  troops,  but  was  prevented  by  rae  violence  of 
the  wind.  On  the  8th,  all  the  eflfective  men,  amounting  to  between  twelve 
and  thirteen  hundred,  landed  at  the  isle  of  Orleans,  four  miles  below  the 
town,  and  were  fired  on  from  the  woods  b^  French  and  Indians.  Having 
remained  on  shore  three  days,  they  received  information  from  a  deserter 
of  the  strength  of  the  place,  and  precipitately  embarked.  A  tempest  soon 
after  dispersed  the  fleet,  which  made  the  best  of  its  way  back  to  Boston. 
A  successful  result  had  been  so  confidently  expected,  that  adequate  profi- 
sion  was  not  made  at  home  for  the  payment  of  the  troops.  In  this  extre- 
mity, the  government  of  Massachusetts  issued  IhIIs  of  credit,  or  paper 
money ;  and  these  were  the  first  that  were  ever  issued  in  the  American 
colonies ;  but  though  it  afibrded  relief  at  the  moment,  it  produced  in  its 
consequences  extensive  and  complicated  mischief. 

The  first  trials  for  witchcraft  in  New  England  occurred  in  the  year 
1645,  whaH  four  persons  charged  with  this  crime  were  put  to  deato  in 
Massachusetts.  For  more. than  twenty  years  after,  we  hear  but  litde  of 
similar  prosecutions.  But  in  the  year  1688,  a  woman  was  executed  for 
lAtchcraft  in  Boston,  after  an  investigation  conducted  with  a  degree  of 
solemnity  that  made  a  deep  impression  dii  the  minds  of  the  pe<^le.  Sus- 
picions having  been  thus  violently  roused,  the  charges  of  witchcraft  begao 
mdually  to  multiply,  till  at  length  there  commenced  at  Salem  that  dread- 
ful tragedy  which  rendered  New  England  for  many  months  a  scene  of 
bloodshed,  terror  and  madness,  and  at  one  time  seemed  to  threaten  the 
subversion  of  civil  society. 

In  the  year  1692,  the  frenzy  of  the  colonists  reached  the  highest  pitch 
of  extravagance.  Suspicions  and  accusations  of  witchcraftwcame  general 
among  them ;  and  on  this  fanciful  charge  many  persona  were  put  to 
death.  This  pestilential  visitation  first  showed  itself  in  the  loim  of  Salem. 
A  fanatic,  who  was  i^inister  of  a  church  there,  had  two  daughters  sahfert 
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lo  convolsions.  He  fancied  they  were  bewitched ;  and  fixed  his  suspicions 
on  an  Indian  girl  who  lived  in  the  house,  as  the  accomplice  and  tool  of 
Satan  in  the  matter.  By  harsh  treatment  he  made  the  poor  savage  ac- 
knowledge herself  a  witch.  Among  a  people  like  the  New  Englukders, 
this  was  throwing  a  firebrand  into  a  powder  magazine ;  and  the  explosion 
was  dreadfuL  £very  woman  subject  to  hysterical  affections  instantly 
believed'  herself  bewitched ;  «nd  was  seldom  at  a  loss  to  discover  the 
guilty  cause  of  her  malady.  Persons  accused  of  the  imaginary  crime  of 
witchcraft  were  imprisoned,  condemned,  hanged,  and  their  bodies  left  ex- 
posed to  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  Counsellors  who  refused  to  plead 
against  these  devoted  victims,  and  judges  who  were  not  forward  in  con- 
demning them,  were  doomed  to  snare  their  fate,  as  accomplices  in  their 
guilt. 

Children  of  ten  years  of  age  were  put  to  death ;  young  women  weie 
stripped  naked,  and  the  marks  ef  witchcraft  sought  for  on  their  bodies  widi 
unblushing  curiosity.  Scorbutical  or  other  spots  on  the  bodies  .of  old  men 
were  reckoned  clear  proofs  of  a  heinous  commerce  with  the  infernal  pow- 
ers. Dreams,  apparitions,  prodigies  of  every  kind,  increased  the  general 
consternation  and  horror.  The  prisons  were  filled,  the  gibbets  left  stand- 
ing, and  the'  citizens  weie  appalled.  Under  this  frighUul  deKrium,  the 
Duaerable  colonists  seemed  doomed  to  destruction  by  each  other's  hlinds. 
The  more  prudent  withdrew  from  a  country  polluted  by  the  blood  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  ruin  of  the  colony  seemed  inevitable ;  when,  ceasing 
to  receive  countenance  from  those  in  authority,  this  awfal  frenzy  passed 
away,  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  arisen, -leaving  to  future  ages  a  fearful 
warning  against  such  popular  insanity. 

It  is  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  historian,  that  his  attention  is  not 
again  to  be  diverted,  in  the  annals  of  this  state,  from  his  peculiar  province, 
to  record  events  which,  had  the  intention  of  religion  been  rightly  appre- 
hended, would  not  have  intermixed  with  civil  a&irs  in  fact,  and  therefore 
not  in  history.  The  legislature,  at  its  first  session  under  ^e  new  charter, 
passed  a  law  which  indicates  the  same  independent  spirit  that  afterwards 
resisted  the  usurpations  of  the  British  parliament.  It  provided  that  no 
tax  should  be  imposed  upon  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  or  their  estates, 
in  the  province,  but  by  the  act  atid  consent  of  the  governor,  council,  and 
representatives  of  the  people,  in  general  court  assembled.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  that  this  law  was  disallowed  by  the  king. 

The  war  with  the  French  and  Indians,  which  began  in  1600,  was  not 
vet  terminated.  For  several  years  were  the  frontier  settlements  harassed 
oy  the  savages,  and  the  English  were  employed  in  expeditions  against 
them.  This  continuance  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  instigated 
sndaided  by  the  French,  induced  repeated  applications  for  a  force  from 
theSritish  government,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  land  forces  to  be  raised 
in  Mew  England  and  New  York,  for  the  reduction  of  Canada ;  and  it 
was  at  length  determined,  that  an  expedition  should  be  undertaken  for 
that  purpose.  A  fleet  was  to  be  employed  in  the  winter  in  the  reduction 
of  Martinico ;  and,  after  the  performance  of  that  service,  was  to  sail  to 
Boston,  take  on  board  a  body  of  land  forces  under  Sir  William  Phippft; 
snd  proceed  to  Quebec^  By  attempting  too  much,  the  whole  of  this  ex« 
<«nsive  project  entirely  failed. 
The  attaicks  of  the  natives  on  the  English  continued  with  little  intermift- 
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•ioQ  till  the  peace  of  1697.  They  were  carried  on  with  Indian  cmming. 
treachery,  and  cruelty.  *  To  these  canaes  of  suffering  were  sapersdded 
the  power  of  ail  such  motives  as  the  ingiennity  of  the  French  could  inTent. 
ikm  wealth  furnish,  or  their  bigotry  adopt.  Here  all  the  implements  of 
war  and  the  means  of  sustenance  were  suppHed ;  the  expedition  was  pho- 
ned ;  the  price  was  hidden  for  scalps ;  the  aid  of  European  o&xxn  and 
soldiers  was  conjoined ;  the  devastation  and  slaughter  were  sanctioned  by 
the  ministeps  of  religion ;  and  the  blood-houndLS,  while  their  fangs  w&t 
yet  dropping  blood,  were  caressed  and  cherished  by  men  regarded  hj  diem 
as  superior  beings.  The  intervals  between  formal  attacks  were  usoallj 
seasons  of  desultory  mischief,  plunder,  and  butchery ;  and  always  of  sqs* 
nense  and  dread.  The  solitary  fiunily  was  carried  into  captivity;  the 
lonely  house  burned  to  the  ground ;  and  the  traveller  waylaid  and  shot  in 
the  forest.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  to  the  immortal  honor  of 
these  people,  distinguished  as  they  are  by  so  many  traits  of  brutal  ferocity, 
that  history  records  no  instance  in  which  the  purity  of  a  female  capdve 
was  violated  by  them,  or  even  threatened.' 

The  peace  of  Ryswick,  which  had  been  signed  on  the  SOth  of  Septem* 
ber,  was  proclaimed  at  Boston  on  the  10th  of  December,  and  the  Engbli 
colonies  had  a  brief  repose.  By  the  seventh  article  it  was  agreed,  that 
mutiial  restitution  should  be  made  of  all  the  countries,  forts,  and  colonies 
taken  by  each  party  during  the  war. 

In  a  few  years  war  again  broke  out  in  Europe,  and  hostilities  speedily 
Fecommenced  in  America.  The  first  blow  fell  upon  Deerfield«  In  Febni- 
ary,  1704,  it  was  surprised  in  the  night,  about  forty  persons  were  killed, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  were  made  prisoners,  among  whom  were  Mr. 
Williams,  .the  minister,  and  his  family.  The  killed  were  scalped,  and  the 
prisoners  commanded  to  prepare  for  a  long  march  to  Canacuu  On  the 
second  day^  Mrs.  Williams  was  so  exhausted  with  fatigue  that  she  eonld 
go  no  farther.  Her  husband  solicited  permission  to  remain  with  her;  bat 
the  retreating  savages,  according  to  their  custom  in  such  cases,  killed  her 
and  compelled  him  to  proceed.  Before  the  termination  of  their  joor- 
•aey,  twenty  more  became  ui^able  to  walk,  and  were  in  like  manner 
sacrificed.  Those  who  survived  the  journey  to  Canada  were  treated  by 
the  French  with  humanity ;  and  aftei^a  captivity  of  many  years,  most  of 
them  were  redeemed,  and  returned  to  their  friends. 

New  York  having  agreed  with  the  French  and  the  western  Indians  to 
remain  neutral,  the  enemy  were  enabled  to  pour  their  ^oie  force  upon 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampehire,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  for  tea 
years,  endured  miseries  peculiar  to  an  Indian  war,  of  which  the  descriptioD 
we  have  given  falls  below  the  truth.  The  enemy  were  at  all  times  prowl- 
ing about  the  frontier  settlements,  watching  in  concealment  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  a  sudden  blow,  and  to  fly  with  safety.  The  women  and 
children  retired  into  the  garrisons ;  the  men  left  their  fields  uncultivated, 
or  labored  with  arms  at  their  sides,  and  with  sentinels  at  every  poiBt 
whence  an  attack  could  be  apprehended.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  pe- 
cautions,  the  Indians  were  often  successfiil,  killing  somedmes  an  individu- 
al, sometimes  a  whole  family,  sometimes  a  band  of  laborevs,  ten  or  twelve 
in  number ;  and  so  swift  were  they  in  their  movements,  that  bat  few  fdi 
into  the  hands  of  the  whites.  It  was  computeo,  tbat  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds  was  expended  for  every  Inaian  killed  or  made  captive. 
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In  1707,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island,  despatched 
an  armament  against  Port  Royal,  in  Nova  Scotia,  then  in  possession  of 
the  French,  which  returned,  however,  without  ejecting  its  ohject ;  but  in 
1710,  the  troops  of  New  England,  assisted  by  a  British  fleet,  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  place ;  and  in  compliment  to  queen  Anne,  changed  its  name 
to  Annapolis. 

We  pass  over  various  topics  of  interest,  iti  regard  to  contests  in  Massa- 
chusetts between  the  people  and  their  governors,  relative  to  certain  prero- 
gatives of  the  crown.  After  a  struggle  of  more  than  thirty  years,  the 
cro^wn  was  compelled  to  yield  to  a  bold  and  persevering  opposition,  and. 
the  controversy  was  not  again  renewed  till  the  year  1773. 

In  1744,  war  again  broke  out  between  England  and  France,  and  the 
colonies  were  again  the  theatre  on  which  the  great  drama  was  to  be  acted. 
Commerce  generally,  and  in  particular  the  fisheries,  suffered  greatly  during 
these  hostilities  from  privateers  fitted  out  at  Louisbnrg,  a  French  port  on 
Cape  Breton.  This  post  was  considered  of  vast  importance,  and  nearly 
six  millions  of  dollars  had  been  expended  on  its  fortifications.  This  post 
it  ^vas  determined  to  subdue,  and*  an  expedition  was  sent  against  it  under 
the  command  of  3ir  William  Pepperell,  of  Eittery.  In  conjunction  with 
other  forces  from  England  under  the  command  of  coyoimodore  Warren, 
batteries  were  erected  before  the  town,  and  an  assault  eventually  resolved 
upon.  Discouraged  by  these  adverse  events  and -menacing  appearances, 
the  French  commander  consented  to  capitulate,  and  on  the  sixteenth  of 
June  articles  were  accordingly  signed.  After  the  surrender  of  the  city, 
the  French  flag  was  kept  ^yixig  on  the  ramparts,  and  several  rich  prizes 
were  thus  decoyed. 

Fired  with  resentment  at  their  loss,  the  French  made  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions to  retrieve  it,  and  to  inflict  chastisement  on  New  England.  The 
next  summer  they  despatched  to  the  American  coast  a  powerful  fleet,  car- 
lying  a  large  number  of  soldiers.  The  news  of  its  approach  spread  terror 
throughout  New  England ;  but  an  uncommon  succession  of  disasters  de- 
prived it  of  all  power  to  inflict  injury.  After  remaining  a  shott  time  on 
the  coast,  it  returned  to  France,  having  lost  two  admirals,  both  of  whom  it 
was  supposed  put  an  end  to  their  lives  through  chagrin ;  having  also,  by 
tempests,  been  reduced  to  one  half  its  force,  without  effecting  any  of  the 
objects  anticipated. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1747,  a  great  tumult  occurred  in  the  town 
of  Boston,  arising  from  the  following  circumstance :  Convnodore  Knowles, 
while  lying  at  Nantasket  with  a  number  of  men  of  war,  losing  some  of  his 
sailors  by  desertion,  thought  it  reasonable  that  Boston  should  supply  him 
with  as  many  men  as  he  had  lost  He  therefore  sent  his  boats  early  in 
the  morning,  and  surprised  not  only  a^  many  seamen  as  could  be  found 
on  board  any  of  the  ships,  but  pressed  some  ship  carpenters'  apprentices, 
and  other  laboring  landsmen.  This  conduct  was  universally  resented  as 
outrageous ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dusk,  several  thousand  people  assem- 
bled in  King's  street,  where  the  general  court  was  sitting.  Stones  and 
brickbats  were  thrown  into  the  council  chamber  through  the  windows.  A 
judicious  speech  of  the  governor  from  the  balcony,  disapproving  of  the 
impress,  promising  his  utmost  -endeavors  to  obtain  the  discharge  of  the 
persons  impressed,  but  reprehending  the  irregular  proceedings  of  tk^'-pao- 
ple,  had  no  efifect.  , 
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The  Miiun  uid  leBtimiat  of  the  comtnuiderB  and  other  officen  who 
wste  in  town  ware  insistad  on,  as  the  only  effectutl  method  lo  procure  dw 


releuje  of  the  iribabitants  aboaid  the  ship*.  The  militu  of  Bcntoo  km 
summoBed  the  next  day  to  the  aid  of  goveroment,  but  refused  to  sf^ietr.  . 
The  governor,  judmng  it  inexpedient  to  remain  in  town  another  mglit, 
withdrew  to  caade  WilWn.;  but  kept  up  a  communication  with  the  um- 
modore,  urging  the  liberation  of  the  townsmen.  Meanwhile,  the  coniKil 
and  hoofle  of  lepresantatires  passed  some  vigorous  resolutions,  sad  die 
tumultuous  spirit  began  to  subBide.  The  inhabitants,  assemUed  in  town 
.  meeting,  while  they  expressed  their  sense  of  the  great  insult  and  iajoif 
by  the  rmpress,  condemned  the  riotous  transactions.  The  militia,  of  the 
town  the  next  day  promptly  made  their  appearance,  and  conducted  the 
governor  with  great  pomp  to  his  hottse ;  and  the  conunodore  dismiiMl 
most,  if  not  all  of  the  inhabitants  who  bad  been  impFessed,;  ud  the  vfoi- 
ran  sailed,  to  the  loy  and  repose  of  the  town. 

Id  October,  174S,  a  tieaty  of  peace  between  England  and  France  wu 
signed  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.  By  the  articles  of  this  treaty.  Cape  Breton 
was  given  up  to  the  Preach,  in  a  compromise  for  lestonng  the  French 
conquests  in  the  low  countries  to  the  empress  lyieen  of  Hungary  and  lh« 
States  General,  and  lor  a.  general  restitution  of  places  captured  bv  ths 
other  belligerent  powers.  It  was  DAturaJly  «  mortification  to  the  inbibii- 
ants  of  New  England,  that  what  they  termed,  not  unjustly, '  their  own 
acquisition,'  should  be  restored  to  Frqnce ;  but  bo  long  as  peace  conlinutd. 
they  sustained  no  disadvantage.  In  most  respects,  Massadiutects  Bs^ 
was  never  in  a  more  easy  and  haj^y  situation,  than  at  the  cloae  of  thii 
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It  was  in  the  vear  1623,  that  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  John  Mason,  tod 
others,  having  obtained  of  the  Plymouth  or  New  England  company  gnsta 
of  several  tracts  of  land,  lying  north  of  .Massach'isetts,  sent  from  England 
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a  few  persons  to  begin  a  settlement.  Pkrt  landed,  and  for  a  short  time 
renudned  at  Little  Harbor,  on  the  west  side  Piscataqua  river,  and  near  its 
mouth,  where  they  erected  the  first  house,  calling  it  Mason  Hall ;  the 
remainder,  proceeding  higher  up  the  river,  settled  at  Gocheco,  afterwards 
called  Dover.  Pishing  and  trade  being  the  principal  objects  of  these 
emifrants,  their  settlements  increased  slowly. 

"inie. persecuting  policy  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  peopled  this  country, 
when  money  and  persuasion  had  been  tried  in  vain.  It  has  already''  been 
stated,  that  among  those  who  were  expelled  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
Massachusetts,  at  the  time  of  the  dissensions  occasioned  by  opposition  to 
the  spread  of  antinomian  sentiments  at  Boston,  was  the  Rev.  John 
Wheelwright. ,  Previously  to  the  date  of  Mason's  patent,  he  had  purchased 
the  land  of  the  Indians,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Exeter.  In  the  year 
1630,  thirty-five  persons  residing  Iq  that  town  combined  and  established 
civil  government ;  and  within  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  the  inhabitants  of 
Dover  and  Portsmouth  followed  their  example,  each  town  remaining  dis- 
tinct and  independent. 

F|pm  Indian  hostilities,  this  colony  sufl^red  more  severely  than  her 
neighbors.  The  surprise  of  Dover,  in  1689,  was  effected  witti  the  most 
shocking  barbarity ;  though  the  natives  having  beei^  ill-treated  by  one  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  may  account  for,  if  not  palliate,  their  ferocious 
revenge.  Having  determined  upon  their  plan  of  attack,  the  Indians 
employed  their  usual  art  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  inhabitants.  So  civil 
and  respectful  was  their  behavior,  that  they  occasionally  obtained  permis- 
sion to  sleep  in  the  fortified  houses  in  the  tow^.  On  the  evening  of  the 
fatal  night,  they  assembled  in  the  neighborhood,  and  sent  their  women  to 
apply  for  lodgings  at  the  houses  devoted  to  destruction.  When  all  was 
quiet  the  doors  were  opened  and  the  signal  given.  The  Indians  rushed  ^ 
into  Waldron's  house,  and  hastened  to  his  apartment.  Awakened  by  the ' 
noise,  he  seized  his  sword,  and  drove  them  back,  but  when  returning  for 
lus  other  arms  was  stunned  with  a  hatchet,  and  fell.  They  then  dragged 
him  into  his  hall,  seated  him  in  an  elbow  chair  upon  a  long  table,  and 
insultingly  asked  him, '  Who  shall  judge  Indians  now  V  After  feasting 
upon  provisions,  which  they  compelled  the  rest  of  the  /amily  to  procure, 
each  one  with  his  knife  cut  gashes  across  his  breast,  saying,  '  I  cross  out 
my  account.'  When,  weakened  with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  was  about  to 
fall  from  the  table,  his  own  sword  was  held  under  him,  which  put  an  end 
to  his  tortures.  At  other  houses,  similar  acts  of  cruelty  were  perpetrated; 
in  the  whole,  twenty-three  persons  were  killed,  and  twenty-nine  carried^ 
prisoners  to  Canada,  who  were  mostly  sold  to  the  French.  Many  houses 
were  burned,  and  much  property  was  plundered ;  but  so  expeditious  were 
the  Indians,  that  they  had  fled  beyond  reach  before  the  neighboring  people 
could  be  collected.  The  war  thus  commenced,  was  not  easily  terminated. 
The  French,  by  giving  premiuiYis  for  scalps,  and  by  purchasing  the 
English  prisoners,  animated  the  Indians  to  exert  all  their  activity  and 
address,  and  the  frontier  inhabitants  endured  the  most  aggravated  suffer- 
ings. The  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  closed  the  distressing  scene  tiil^ 
1703,  when  another  war  be^n,  which  continued  ten  years. 

A  few  years  only  transpired  before  the  inhabitants  again  sufiered  the 
afflictions  of  an  Indian  war.  Following  the  example  of  the  French,  the 
government  offered  premiums  for  scalps,  which  induced  several  volunteer 
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companies  to  undertake  expeditions  against  the  enemy.  One  of  these, 
compianded  by  captain  Lovewell,  was  greatly  distinguished.  In  April, 
1725,  with  thirty-four  men,  he  fought  a  famous  Indian  chief,  named 
Paugus,  at  the  head  of  about  eighty  savages,  near  the  sbdres  of  a  pond  in 
Fequackett.  Lovewell's  men  were  determined  either  to  conquer  or  die, 
although  outnumbered  by  the  Indians  more  than  twice.  They  fought  till 
Loveweli  and  Paugus  were  killed,  and  all  Lovewell's  men  but  nine  were 
either  killed  or  dangerously  wounded.  The  savages  having  lost,  as  wis 
supposed,  sixty  of  their  number  out  of  eighty,  and  being  convinced  of  the 
fierce  and  determined  resolution  of  their  foes,  at  length  retreated,  and  left 
them  masters  of  the  ground.  The  scene  of  this  desperate  and  bloody  action, 
which  took  place  in  the  town  that  is  now  called  Fryburgh,  is  often  visited 
with  interest  to  this  day,  and  the  names  both  of  those  who  fell,  and  those 
who  survived,  are  yet  repeated  with  exultation. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The  Connecticut  colony  consisted  of  people  who  first  emigrated  from 
England  to  Massachusetts,  and,  in  the  years  1630  and  1632,  settled  and 
formed  themselves  into  churches  at  Dorchester,  Watertown,  and  Cambridge, 
where  they  resided  several  years.  But  either  because  the  number  of 
emigrants  to  Massachusetts  did  not  allow  them  all  such  a  choice  as  they 
wished  Of  good  lands,  or  because  some  jealousies  had  arisen  between  their 
pastors  and  leaders,  and  the  leading  men  of  the  colony,  they  took  the 
resolution  of  seating  themselves  again  in  the  wilderness ;  and  in  the 
years  1636  and  1636  they  removed  their  families  to  Windsor,  Weathers- 
field,  and  Hartford,  on  the  Connecticut  river. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Connecticut  colony,  the  natives  discorer- 
ed  a  hostile  disposition.  Their  principal  enemy  was  the  Pequods,  the  most 
numerous  and  warlike  nation  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  and  perhaps  in 
New  England.  They  inhabited  the  country  which  environs  the  towns  of 
New  London,  Groton,  and  Stonington.  '  Sassocus,  the  great  prince  of  the 
Pequods,  had  under  him  six-and-twenty  sachems,  and  could  bring  into  the 
field  seven  hundred  or  a  thousand  warriors,  who  had  been  long  accustomed 
to  victory.  The  royal  residence  was  at  a  large  fort  situated  on  a  beaatiful 
eminence  in  the  town  of  Groton,  which  commands  an  extensive  prospect  of 
the  sea  and  of  the  surrounding  country.  There  was  also  another  fortress, 
called  Mystic  fort,  situated  in  the  town  of  Stonington.     After  sufiering  re- 

Seated  injuries,  and  the  murder  of,  about  thirty  of  their  people,  principally 
y  the  Pequods,  the  general  court,  which  had  been  convened  for  the  ptt^ 
pose,  resolved  on  active  hostilities,  and  immediately  raised  an  arm^  of 
ninety  men,  half  the  effective  force  of  the  colony.  These  were  to  be  jomed 
by  two  hundred  men  from  Massachusetts,  and  forty  from  Plymouth. 

The  court  which  declared  war  was  holden  on  the  1st  of  May ;  the  mea 
were  raised  and  embarked  on  the  river,  under  the  command  of  captain 
Mason,  on  the  10th ;  and,  after  being  wind-bound  several  d^s,  sailed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  for  Narraganset  bay  on  the  19th.  They  were 
accompanied  by  sixty  Mohegan  and  River  Indians,  under  Uncas,  a 
Mohegan  sachem.  On  reaching  Narraganset  bay,  they  landed  to  the 
number  of  seventy-seven  Englishmen,  marched  into  the  country  of  the 
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Namgansets,  and  commanicated  their  desi^  to  Miantodmoh,  the  sachem 
of  the  country,  who  offered  to  join  them.  Information  was  here  received 
that  captain  ratrick  had  reached  Providence,  with  a  company  of  Massa- 
chusetts troops,  hut  it  was  resolved  not  to  wait  for  this  reinforcement.  On 
the  next  day,  they  marched  twenty  miles  through  the  west  part  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  reached  Nihantick,  which  hordeVed  on  the  Pequods'  country.* 

*  ^  In  the  morning,  a  considerable  nnmber  of  Miantonimoh's  men  came  on  and 
joined  the  English.  This  enconraged  many  of  the  Nihanticks  also  to  join  them.  They 
soon  fonsed  a  circle,  and  made  protestations  how  gallantly  they  woald  fight,  and  what 
nttmben  they  woald  kill.  When  the  army  marched  the  next  morning,  the  captain  had 
with  him  neartv  five  hundred  Indians.  He  marched  twelve  miles,  to  the  ford  in  Pawca- 
tuck  river.  The  day  was  very  hot,  and  the  men,  through  the  great  heat,  and  a  scarcity 
of  provision,  began  to  faint.  The  army,  therefore,  made  a  considerable  halt,  and  re- 
freshed themselves.  Here  the  Narraganset  Indians  began  to  manifest  their  dr^  of  the 
Pequods,  and  to  inquire  of  cajitain  Mason,  with  great  anxiety,  what  were  his  real  inten* 
tiocis.  He  assured  them,  that  it  was  his  design  to  attack  the  Pequods  in  their  forts.  At 
this  they  appealed  to  be  panic  struck,  and  filled  with  amazement.  Many  of  them  drew 
off,  and  returned  to  Narraganset.  The  army  marched  on  about  three  nules,  and  came 
to  lodian  corn-fields ;  and  the  captain,  imagining  that  he  drew  near  the  enemy,  made  a 
halt ;  he  catted  his  guides  and  council,  and  demanded  of  the  Indians  how  far  it  was  to 
the  forts.  They  represented  that  it  was  twelve  miles  to  Sassacus'  fort,  and  that  both 
ibcts  were  in  a  manner  impregnable.  Wequash,  a  Pequod  captain,  or  pettv  sachem, 
who  had  revolted  from  Saraacus  to  the  NarrEigansets,  was  the  principal  guide,  and  he 
proved  faithful.  He  gave  such  information  respecting  the  distance  of  the  forts  from 
each  other,  and  the  distance  which  they  were  then  at  from  the  chief  sachem's,  as  detei^ 
mined  him  and  his  officers  to  alter  the  resolution  which  they  had  before  adopted,  of 
lUacking  them  both  at  once,  and  to  make  a  united  attack  upon  that  at  Mystic.  He 
fooad  his  men  so  fatigued  in  marching  through  a  pathless  wilderness  with  their  provi- 
sions, arms,  and  ammunition,  and  so  affected  with  the  heat,  that  this  resolution  appeared 
to  be  absolutely  necessary.  One  of  captain  Underbill's  men  became  lame  at  the  same 
time,  and  began  to  fail.  The  army,  therefore,  proceeded  directly  to  Mystic,  and  conti- 
suing  their  march,  came  to  a  small  swamp  between  two  hills  just  at  the  disappearing 
of  tl^  daylight.  The  officers  supposing  that  they  were  now  near  the  fort,  pitched  their 
little  camp  iM^tween  or  near  two  large  rocks,  in  Groton,  since  called  Porter's  rocks*  The 
men  were  faint  and  weary,  and  though*  the  rocks  were  their  pillows,  their  rest  was 
nreet.  The  guards  and  sentinels  were  considerably  advanced  in  front  of  the  army, 
mA  heard  the  enemy  singing  at  the  fort,  who  continued  their  rejoicings  even  until  mid* 
night.  They  had  seen  the  vessels  pass  the  harbor  some  days  before,  and  bad  condoded 
(hat  the  English  were  afraid,  and  had  no  courage  to  attack  them.  They  were  therefore 
rejoicing,  singing,  dancing,  insulting  them,  and  wearying  themselves,  on  this  accoimt. 
The  night  was  serene,  and,  towards  morning,  the  moon  shone  clear.  The  imporWHt 
crisis  was  now  come,  when  the  very  existence  of  Connecticut,  under  Providence^  wai'to 
be  determined  by  the  sword  in  a  single  action,  and  to  be  decided  by  the  good  conduct 
of  less  than  eighty  brave  men.  The  Indians  who  remained  were  now  sorely  dismayed, 
sad  though  at  first  they  bad  led  the  van,  and  boasted  of  great  feats,  yet  were  now  all 
£iUea  bi^  in  the  rear.  About  two  hours  before  day,  the  men  were  roused  with  all 
expedition,  and,  briefly  commending  themselves  and  their  cause  to  Ck>d,  advanced  im- 
mediately towards  the  fort.  After  a  march  of  libout  two  miles,  they  came  to  the  foot 
of  a  large  hill,  where  a  fine  country  opened  before  them.  The  captam,  supposing  that 
the  fort  could  not  be  far  distant,  sent  for  the  Indians  in  the  rear  to  come  up.  Uncas 
and  Wequash  at  length  appeared.  He  demanded  of  them  where  the  fort  was.  They 
answered,  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  He  demanded  of  them  where  were  the  other  Indians. 
They  answered,  that  they  were  much  afraid.  The  captain  sent  to  them  not  to  fly,  but 
to  sortoand  the  fort  at  any  distance  they  pleased,  and  see  whether  Engli^men  would 
fight.  The  day  was  nearly  dawning,  and  no  time  was  now  to  be  loi^  The  men 
wessed  on  in  two  divisions,  captain  Mason  to  the  north-eastern,  and  captain  Underiiill 
'O  the  western  entrance.  As  the  object  which  they  had  been  so  long  seeking  cams 
'Dto  view,  and  while  they  reflected  they  were  to  fight  not  only  for  themselves,  but  their 
iMuents,  wives,  children,  and  the  whole  cdlopy,  the  martial  sgitii  kindled  in  their  bo- 
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Tbe  army  wheeled  directly  to  Mystic  fort,  which  was  immediately  tttadc- 
ed ;  the  contest,  though  tremendously  severe,  terminated  in  favor  of  the 
English,  and  in  the  destruction  of  the  Indians.  Although  this  victorj 
was  complete,  the  situation  of  the  army  was  extremely  dangerous  «Dd 
-destressing.  Several  were  killed,  and  one-fourth  of  their  number  were 
wounded ;  the  remainder  wefe  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  destitute  of 
provisions ;  they  were  in  the  midst  of  an  enemy's  country,  many  miles 
from  their  vessels,  and  their  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted;  they 
were  hut  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  principal  fortress  of  their  foe,  where 
there  was  a  fresh  army,  which  they  knew  would  he  exasperated  in  tbe 
highest  degree  on  learning  the  fate  of  their  brethren.  In  the  midst  of 
their  perplexity,  while  they  were  consulting  on  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
their  vessels  appeared  in  sight,  steering  with  a  fair  wind  directly  imo  the 
harbor.  The  army  was  received  on  board  with  great  mutual  joy  and 
congratulation. 

aoms,  and  they  were  wooderfally  animated  and  assisted.    As  captain  Biftson  adranced 
within  a  rod  or  two  of  the  fort  a  dog  barked,  and  an  Indian  roared  out;  '^Owuai! 
Owaouz !"    That  is,  Englishmen !  Englishmen !    The  troops  presfsed  on,  and,  as  ik 
Indians  were  rallying,  poured  in  upon  them,  through  the  palisadoes,  a  general  dischaiige 
of  their  muskets,  and  then  \r heeling  off  to  tbe  principal  entrance,  entered^be  foitsvwi 
in  hand.    Notwithstanding  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  and  the  blaze  and  tbunderof 
the  arms,  the  enemy  made  a  manly  and  desperate  resistance.    Captain  Mason  and  bis 
party  drove  the  Indians  in  the  main  street  towards  the  west  part  of  the  fort,  where sonc 
Sold  men,  who  had  forced  their  way,  met  them,  and  made  aach  a  slaughter  among  tlKS, 
that  the  street  was  soon  clear  of  the  enemy.    They  secreted  themselves  in  and  behiitd 
their  wigwams,  and  taking  advantage  of  every  covert,  maintained  an  obstinate  defence. , 
The  captain  and  his  men  entered  the  wigwams,  where  they  were  beset  with  many  Ib- 
flians,  who  took  every  advantage  to  shoot  them,  and  lay  hands  upon  then),  so  tbai  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  could  defend  themselves  with  their  swords.   Afters 
severe  conflict,  in  which  many  of  the  Indians  were  slain,  some  of  the  English  killei 
and  others  sorely  wounded,  the  victory  still  hnng  in  suspense.    The  captain,  tindiag 
himself  much  exhausted,  and  out  of  breath,  as  well  as  his  men,  by  the  extrandiDaiy 
exertions  which  they  had  made  in  this  critical  state  of  action,  had  recourse  to  a  socQe» 
ful  expedient.    He  cries  out  to  his  men,  "  We  mnst  bum  them.''    He  immediaidf, 
entering  a  wi^am,  took  fire  and  put  it  to  the  mats  with  which  the  wigwams  voe 
covered.    The  fire  instantly  kindling,  spread  with  such  violence,  that  all  the  h^ 
houses  were  soon  wrapped  in  one  general  flame.    As  the  fire  increased,  the  En^ 
retired  without  the  fort,  and  compassed  it  on  every  side.    Uncas  and  bis  Indians.  wA 
such  of  the  Narraganscts  as  yet  remained,  took  courage,  from  the  example  of  the  Ese 
lish,  and  formed  another  circle  in  the  rear  of  them.    The  enemy  were  now  seised  vith 
astonishment ;  and,  forced  by  the  flames  from  their  lurking  places  into  open  hflht, 
became  a  fair  mark  for  the  English  soldiers.    Some  climbed  the  polisadoes,  and  veic 
instantly  brought  down  by  the  fire  of  the  English  muskets.    Others,  desperately  sallyiag 
Ibrth  from  their  burning  cells,  were  shot,  or  cut  in  pieces  with  the  sword.    Such  temr 
fell  upon  them,  that  they  would  run  back  from  the  English  into  the  very  flames.  Great 
ntunbers  perished  in  the  conflagration.    The  greatness  and  violence  of  the  fire,  the 
reflection  of  the  light,  the  flashing  airil  roar  of  the  arms,  the  shrieks  and  yeUiagsof  the 
men,  women,  and  children,  in  the  fort, 'and  the  shoutings  of  die  Indians  witlraot,  jost 
at  the  dawning  of  the  morning,  exhibited  a  grand  and  awful  scene.    Jn  little  more  than 
an  hour,  this  whole  work  of  destruction  was  finished.    Seventy  wigwams  were  bant, 
and  five  or  six  hundred  Indians  perished,  either  by  the  sword,  or  in  the  flames.  A 
hundred  and  fiAy  warriors  had  been  sent  on  the  evening  before,  who,  that  nrj  oxnr 
ing,  were  to  have  gone  forth  agaimtt  the  English.    Of  these,  and  aU  who  bdoaged  to 
the  fort,  sefen  only  escaped,  and  seven  were  made  prisoners.    It  bad  been  prerioodv 
concluded  not  to  bum  the  fort,  but  to  destroy  the  enemy,  and  talce  the  ploDder;  y&  the 
-wptain  aAerwards  found  it  the  only  expedient  to  obtain  the  victory,  and  save  I^^^^* 
Thus  parents  and  dtildren,  the  sannup  and  squaw,  the  old  man  and  the  babe,  peiishrd 
in  promistnons  ruin.'— jnianteU'i  History  of  ComiKtiaA. 
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The  troops  employed  on  this  successful  expedition  reached  their  hoaes 
before  the  expiration  of  a  month  from  the  day  that  the  war  was  resolved 
upon.  The  Fequods,  on  the  departure  of  captain  Mason,  burnt  their 
i^gwams,  destroyed  their  principal  fort,  and  scattered  themselves  through- 
out the  country.  Sassacns,  with  a  party  of  his  chief  warriors,  abandoned 
his  country,  and  moved  by  slow  marches  towards  the  Hudson  river. 
They  were  followed  by  a  rarty  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  troops ; 
and,  in  a  great  swamp  in  Fairfield,  near  the  western  part  of  Connecticut, 
they  were  overtaken,  and  a  battle  ensued.  Sassacus,  and  about  twenty  of 
his  most  hardy  men,  escaped,  and  fled  to  the  Mohawk  country ;  but  there 
he  found  no  aidety ;  he  was  surprised  by  the  Mohawks,  and  killed,  with 
all  his  party,  except  Mononotto,  who,  after  being  wounded,  made  his 
escape.  The  Pequods  who  remained  were  divided  between  the  Mohe- 
gans  and  Narragansets,  and  the  nation  became  extinct.  The  vigor  and 
boldness  with  which  this  war* was  prosecuted  on  both  sides,  give  it  the 
air  of  romance.  Its  decisive  termination,  which  was  so  fatal  to  one  party, 
was  prodnolive  of  the  most  happy  consequences  to  the  other.  It  struck  the 
Indians  throughout  New  England  with  such  a  salutary  terror,  that  they 
were  contented^  in  genera],  to  remain  at  peace  for  nearly  forty  years. 

In  the  year  1637,  Mr.  John  Davenport,  a  celebrated  London  minister, 
accompanied  by  several  eminent  merchants,  made  overtures  to  the  native 
proprietors  for  the  purchase  of  all  the  lands  between  the  rivers  Hudson 
and  Connecticut.  This  purchase  they  in  part  effected,  and  from  this  ori- 
ginated the  colony  of  New  Haven.  At  first  they  recognised  the  authority 
of  Massachusetts,  but  it  beiiig  evident  that  they  were  not  within  the  limito 
of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  they  convened  an  assembly  at  Hartford,  and 
formed  a  constitution  of  government  of  the  most  popular  kind.  The  peo- 
ple of  New  Haven  followed  their  example,  and  framed  a  similar  govern- 
ment; and  these  continued  the  constitutions  of  the  two  colonies,  till  their 
anion  in  1061.  On  the  completion  of  the  union  among  the  several  colo- 
nies of  New  England,  several  Indian  sachems  came  in  and  submitted 
themselves  to  the  English  government,  among  whom  were  Miantonomoh, 
the  Narraganset,  and  Tineas,  the  Mohegan,  chief. 

After  the  restoration,  the  Connecticut  colony  sent  out  Mr.  Winthrop  of 
llassachusetts  to  England,  with ^ a  petition  for  a  charter  with  the  royal 
signature.  This  charter  he  obtained,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  liberal 
description.  It  established  a  government  of  a  highly  popular  kind,  and 
continued  the  fundamental  law  of  Connecticut  for  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  years.  '  It  is  remarkable,'  says  a  writer  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view, *  that  although  it  was  granted  at  a  period  of  the  world  when  the 
tights  of  the  people  were  little  understood  and  little  regarded,  and  by  a 
sovereign  who  governed  England  with  a  more  arbitrary  sway  than  any 
of  his  successors,  the  form  of  government  established  by  this  charter  was 
o(  a  more  popular  description,  and  placed  all  power  within  the. more  im- 
mediate reach  of  the  people,  than  the  constitution  for  which  it  has  been 
deliberately  exchanged,  in  these  modem  days  of  popufair  jealousy  and 
republican  freedom.'  In  this  new  charter  was  included  the  colony  of 
New  Haven ;  though  it  was  not  for  some  years  that  the  union  was  finally 
adopted. 

Connecticut  was  destined  to  suffer,  with  the  rest  of  the  colonies,  from 
the  violent  acts  committed  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Stoarta- 
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Massachafletts  had  been  deprived  of  her  charter,  and  Rhode  Island  bad 
been  induced  to  surrender  hers,  when,  in  July,  1685,  a  writ  of  quo  war- 
ranto  was  issued  against  the  governor  and  company  of  Connecticut.  The 
colonial  government  was  strongly  advised  by  Vane  to  comply  with  the 
requisition,  and  surrender  the  charter;  but  it  was  determined  neither  to 
appear  to  defend  the  charier,  nor  voluntarily  to  surrender  it.  Sir  Edmand 
Andros  made  repeated  applications  for  its  surrender,  but  without  success. 

The  singular  mode  of  its  escape  from  his  demand  in  person  is  thus 
recorded  by  Trumbull :  '  The  assembly  met  as  usual,  in  Octoberi  1687, 
and  the  government  continued,  according  to  charter,  until  the  last  of  the 
month.  Abcmt  this  time.  Sir  Ednjund,  with  his  suite,  and  more  than  siity 
regular  troops,  came  to  Hartford,  where  the  assembly  were  sitting,  de- 
manded the  charter,  and  declared  the  government  under  it  to  be  dissol?ed. 
The  assembly  were  extremely  reluctant  and  slew  with  respect  to  any  re- 
solve to  surrender  the  charter,  or  with  respect  to  any  motion  to  bnog  it 
forth.  The  tradition  is,  that  governor  Treat  strongly  represented  the 
great  expense  and  hardships  of  the  colonists  in  planting  the  country ;  the 
blood  and  treasure  which  they  had  expended  in  defending  it,  both  agunst 
the  savages  and  foreigners ;  to  what  hardships  and  dangers  he  himself 
had  been  exposed  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  it  was  like  giving  up  his  hfe 
now  to  surrender  the  patent  and  privileges  so  dearly  bought,  and  so  long 
enjoyed.  The  important  afiair  was  debated  and  kept  in  suspense  until  the 
evening,  when  the  charter  was  brought  and  laid  upon  the  table  where  the 
assembly  were  sitting. 

*  By  this  time,  great  numbers  of  people  were  assembled,  and  men  siifi- 
ciently  bold  to  enterprise  whatever  might  be  necessary  or  expedient.  The 
lights  were  instantly  extinguished,  and  one  captain  Wadsworth,  of  Hart- 
ford, in  the  most  silent  and  secret  manner,  carried  off  the  charter,  and 
secreted  it  in  a  large  hollow  tree,  fronting  the  house  of  the  honorable 
Samuel  Wyllys,  then  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  colony.  The  people 
appeared  all  peaceable  and  orderly.  The  candles  were  officiously  re- 
lighted, but  the  patent  was  gone,  and  no  discovery  could  be  made  of  it,  or 
of  the  person  who  had  conveyed  it  away.-'  Though  Sir  £dmund  was  thus 
foiled  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  the  charter,  he  Hd  not  hesi- 
tate to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  which  he  administered  in  a  man- 
ner as  oppressive  in  this  as  in  the  other  colonies.  When,  on  the  arriTal 
of  the  declaration  of  the  prince  of  Orange  at  Boston,  Andros  was  deposed 
and  imprisoned,  the  people  of  Connecticut  resumed  their  previous  form  of 
government,  having  oeen  interrupted  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half. 

In  the  Indian  war,  in  which  Philip  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part,  Connec- 
ticut had  her  share  of  suffering,  though  it  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  some 
of  her  sister  colonies.  Hostilities  were  commenced  by  the  aborigines,  on 
the  Connecticut  river,  in  the  summer  of  1675;  and,  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, the  inhabitants  of  Hadley  were  alarmed  by  the  Indians  during  the 
time  of  public  worship,  and  the  people  thrown  into  the  utmost  confosion ; 
but  the  enemy  were  repulsed  by  the  valor  and  good  conduct  of  an  aged, 
venerable  man,  who,  suddenly  appearing  in  the  midst  of  the  affrighted 
iiihabitantft,  put  himself  at  their  head,  led  them  to  the  onset,  and,  aAer  the 
dispersion  of  the  enemy,  instantly  disappeared.  This  deliverer  of  Hadley, 
then  imagined  to  be  an  angel,  was  general  Oofie,  (one  of  the  judges  of 
Charles  L,)  who  was  at  that  time  concealed  in  the  town. 
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Bat  a  short  time  elapsed,  before  the  colonists  were  again  called,  on  to 
defend  their  privileges  from  what  they'  deemed  an  unjust  encroachment. 
Colonel  Fletcher,  governor  of  New  York,  had  been  vested  with  plenary 
powers  to  command  the  militia  of  Connecticut,  and  insisted  on  the  exercise 
of  that  command.  The  legislature  of  Connecticut,  deeming  that  authority 
to  be  expressly  given  to  the  colony  by  charter,  would  not  submit  to  his 
requisition ;  but,  desirous  of  maintaining  a  good  understanding  with  go- 
Temor  Fletcher,  endeavored  to  make  terms  with  him,  until  his  majesty's 
pleasure  should  be  further  known.  All  their  negotiations  were,  however, 
unsuccessful ;  and,  on  the  26th  of  October,  he  came  to  Hartford,  while  the 
assembly  was  sitting,  and,  in  his  majesty's  name,  demanded  submission; 
but  the  refusal  was  resolutely  persisted  in.  After  the  requisition  had 
been  repeatedly  made,  with  plausiUe  explanations  and  serious  menaces, 
Fletcher  ordered  his  commission  and  instructions  to  be  read  in  audi- 
ence of  the  trainbands  of  Hartford,  which  had  been  assemUed  upon  his 
order. 

Captain  Wadsworth,  the  senior  officer,  who  was  exercising  his  soldiers, 
instantly  caUed  out, '  Beat  the  drums  V  which,  in  a  moment,  overwhelmed 
every  voice.  Fletcher  commanded  silence.  No  sooner  was  a  second  at- 
tempt made  to  read,  than  Wadsworth  vociferated,  *  Drum,  drum  !  I  say.' 
The  drummers  instantly  beat  up  again,  with  the  greatest  possible  spirit. 
'Silence,  silence,'  exclaimed  the  governor.  At  the  first  moment  of  a  pause, 
Wadsworth  called  out  earnestly,  *  Drum,  dram,  I  say ;'  i(nd,  turning  to  his 
excellenqy,  said,  *  If  I  am  interrupted  a£[ain,  I  will  make  the  sun  shine 
tbroogh  you  in  a  moment.'  Colonel  Fletcher  declined  putting  Wads- 
worth to  the  test,  and,  abandoning  the  contest,  returned  with  his  suite  to 
New  York. 

RBQDE   ISLAND. 

The  settlement  of  Proyidbmcb  and  Rhode  Island  was  made  by  Roger 
Williams,  in  1636.  This  man  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age.  He  set  the 
first  example  of  perfect  religious  equality  and  toleration ;  and  extended 
bis  humane  labors  to  enlighten,  improve  and  conciliate  the  savages. 
When  the  New  England  colonies,  in  1643,  formed  the  celebrated  confede- 
racy, Rhode  Island  applied  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union ;  but  Plymouth 
objected,  on  the  ground  that  the  settlements  were  within  her  boundaries. 

Upon  the  application  of  the  inhabitants,  in  1663,  a  charter  was  granted 
by  Charles  11.  to  the  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  nlanMitions.  On  the 
accession  of  James  II.,  the  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  immedialtely  trans- 
mitted an  address,  acknowledging  themselves  his  loyal  subjects,  and  hep;- 
ging  protection  for  their  chartered  rights.  But  reformatiini  of  abuses  in 
New  England  was  then  the  order  of  the  day,  and  articles  of  high  misde- 
meanor were  exhibited  against  them  before  the  lords^of  the  committee  of 
colonies,  accusing  them  of  breaches  of  their  charter,  and  of  opposition  to 
the  acts  of  navigation.  This  committee  ordered  that  Sir  Edmund  AodrgSt 
the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  should  demand  the  surrender  of  their 
charter,  and  govern  them  as  other  colonies  of  New  England.  In  Decern* 
ber,  1686,  Andros  accordingly  dissolved  the  government  of  Rhode  Island^ 
broke  its  seal,  and  assumed  the  administration  of  affiurs.  When  the  revo- 
lution put  an  end  to  his  power,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  resucued 
49* 
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their  charter,  on  the  ground  that  an  act  which  was  extorted  by  u«for 
might  justly  he  recalled  when  restraint  no  longer  remained. 

The  wise,  peaceful  and  beneficent  counsels  of  Williams,  had  presemed 
the  colonists  from  the  dangers  of  Indian  incursions.  Their  prosperitr 
was  proportionate  to  their  moderation.  The  population  increased  with 
great  rapidity,  and  in  1761  amounted  to  forty  thousand.  Brown  uiuYer- 
sity  was  founded  at  Warren,  in  1764.  Six  years  afterwards  it  wu  re- 
moTed  to  Providence,  where  a  hirge  and  elegant  building  was  erected  for 
the  students. 

NEW  TOEK. 

New  Yoek  was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch,  who  erected  a  fort  near  Al- 
bany, which  they  called  fort  Orange,  and  a  few  trading-houses  on  the 
island  of  New  x  oric,  then  called  by  the  Indians  Manhattan.  The  daims 
of  the  Dutch  to  the  property  of  the  soil  were  disputed  by  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  who  founded  an  adverse  claim  on  the  discovery  of  the  Cabots 
in  the  previous  century.  In  the  first  year  of  their  settlement,  they  were 
visited  by  captain  Argal,  who  claimed  the  country  for  his  sovereign,  aod 
warned  them  to  acknowledge  his  authority.  The  colony  was  small,  and 
prudently  acquiesced  in  the  demand :  but  within  a  twelvemonth  tl^eir 
number  was  increased,  and  the  demands  of  the  English  were  prompth 
resisted.  For  a  series  of  years  they  continued  in  undisturbed  quiet,  ana 
by  toil,  perseverance  and  unwearied  activity,  surmounted  the  dangers  aod 
troubles  of  an  infant  colony. 

In  1621,  the  Dutch  republiov  granted  to  their  West  India  company  an 
extensive  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson,  and  called  it  New  Nether* 
lands.  Under  the  management  of  this  company,  the  settlement  was  soon 
both  consolidated  and  extended;  and  the  foundations  were  laid  of  the 
cities  of  New  Amsterdam,  afterwards  New  York,  and  of  Albany.  In 
1623,  they  erected  a  fort  on  the  Dehiware,  which  they  called  Nassau; 
and,  ten  years  afterwards,  another  on  the  Connecticut,  which  they  called 
Good  Hope.  Near  the  former  the  Swedes  had  a  settlement;  and  fronn 
the  interfering  claims  of  the  two  nations,  quarrels  arose  between  the  set- 
tlers, which,  in  a  few  years,  terminated  in  the  subjugation ^f  the  Swedes. 

The  policy  of  the  Dutch,  in  extending  their  settlements  so  far  eastward 
as  Connecticut,  soon  brought  them  into  collision  with  more  powerfnl 
neighbors.  Numberless  causes  of  dispute  arose  between  New  Nether- 
lands and  the  cronies  of  Connecticut  and  New  I^ven ;  but  neith^  party 
allowed  itself  to  forget  the  substantial  claims  of  humanity,  or  the  forms  of 
ordinary  courtesy.  In  the  Indian  wars,  the  English  never  delayed  to  ren- 
der due  assistance  to  their  Dutch  neighbors,  who  were  so  unwariike  thai 
they  found  it  necessary  to  invite  captain  Underbill,  who  had  been  banished 
from  Boston  for  his  eccentricities  in  religion,  to  take  command  of  their 
troops.  Collecting  a  flying  party  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  he  was 
enabled  to  preserve  the  Dutch  settlements  from  destruction.  The  number 
of  Indians  whom  he  killed  in  the  course  of  the  war,  was  supposed  to  ei* 
ceed  four  hundred.  In  1646,  a  severe  battle  was  fought  on  that  part  of 
Horse-Neck  called  Strickland's  Plain.  The  Dutch  were  victorious ;  od 
both  sides  great  numbers  were  slain ;  and  for  a  century  afterwards  the 
graves  of  the  dead  were  distinctly  visible. 
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When  Charles  11.  ascended  the  British  throne,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
assert  his  claim  to  the  province  of  New  Netherlands ;  and  without  any 
attempt  at  negotiation  with  the  stdtes,  he  executed  a  charter,  conveying 
to  the  duke  of  York  the  whole  territory  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Delaware  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Connecticut  This  grant  took  no 
notice  of  the  existing  possession  of  the  Dutch,  or  of  the  recent  Con- 
necticut charter,  which  it  entirely  superseded.  No  sooner  did  the  duke 
of  York  obtain  this  grant,  than  he  conveyed  to  lord  Berkeley  and  Sir 
George  Carteret  all  that  portion  now  constituting  the  province  of  New 
Jersey.  To  carry  such  a  grant  into  e&ct,  it  was  necessary  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  military,  and  an  armament  was  despatched  from  England 
under  the  command  oi  colonel  Nichols ;  who  was  also  appointed  governor 
of  the  province  he  was  about  to  conquer.  Afbr  touching  at  Boston,  tibe 
fleet  sailed  to  the  Hudson  and  took  a  position  before  the  capital  of  New 
Netherlands.  The  Dutch  governor,  Stuyvesant,  had  determined  on  a 
lesolute  resistance,  but  his  followers  were  of  a  less  gallant  temperament, 
and  compelled  him  to  agree  to  a  treaty  of  capitulation. 

Imm^iately  after  its  subjugation.  New  Amsterdam,  and  tho  whole 
conquered  province,  received  the  name  of  New  York.  Few  of  the  inhabi* 
tanta  thougnt  proper  to  remove  from  the  country ;  even  governor  Stuyve* 
iant  lived  and  died  there.  Nichols  at  once  assumed  command  of^the 
conquered  territory,  and  proceeded  to  reduce  the  aflSiirs  of  the  state  to  one 
uniform  constitution  and  policy.  Many  of  the  Dutch  forms  of  government 
were  retained,  but  Englisn  influence  gradually  brought  about  a  change; 
and  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  1666,  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  were  in* 
corporated  under  a  mayor,  five  aldermen,  and  a  sherifil  At  the  peace  of 
Breda,  New  York  was  regularly  ceded  to  England  in  exchange  for  Suri- 
nam, by  a  general  stipulation  that  each  of  the  belligerents  should  retain 
what  its  arms  had  acquired  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

The  interior  of  New  York  was  originally  inhabited  by  a  confederacy^ 
which  consisted  at  first  of  five,  and  afterwards  of  six,  nations  of  Indians. 
This  confederacy  was  formed  for  mutual  defence  against  the  Algonquins, 
a  powerful  Canadian  nation,  and  displayed  much  of  the  wisdom  and  saga- 
city which  mark  the  institutions  of  a  civilized  people.  By  their  union 
they  had  become  formidable  to  the  surrounding  tribes.  Bemg  the  allies 
of  the  English,  the  French  were  alarmed  at  their  successes,  and  became 
jealous  of  their  power.  In  the  year  1684,  De  la  Barre,  the  governor  of 
Canada,  marched  to  attack  them,  with  an  army  of  seventeen  hundred 
men.  His  troops  sufiered  so  much  from  hardships,  famine,  and  sickness, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  ask  peace  of  those  whom  he  had  come  to  exter- 
minate. He  invited  the  chiefs  oi  the  Five  Nations  to  meet  him  at  his  camp, 
and  those  of  three  of  them  accepted  the  invitation.  Standing  in  a  circle, 
formed  by  the  chiefs  and  his  own  ofiicers,  he  addressed  a  speech  to  Gar- 
nuffula,  of  the  Onondago  tribe,  in  which  he  accused  the  confederates  of 
conducting  the  English  to  the  trading  grounds  of  the  French,  and  threat- 
ened them  with  war  and  extermination  if  they  did  not  alter  their  behavior. 
Oarrangula,  knowing  the  distresses  of  the  French  troops,  heard  these 
threats  with  contempt  After  walking  five  or  six  times  round  the  cirde, 
he  addressed  De  la  Barre  in  the  foUowing  bold  language,  calling  him 
Tonnondio,  and  the  English  governor,  Corlear : — 

'Hear,  Yonnondio,  I  do  not  sleep;  I  have  my  eyes  open,  and  the  mm 
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which  enlightens  me,  discoven  to  me  a  great  captain  at  the  head  of  a 
company  of  soldiers,  who  speaks  as  if  he  was  dreaming.  He  says  that  he 
only  came  to  smoke  the  great  pipe  of  peace  with  the  Onondagas.  Bat 
Oarrangula  says,  that  he  sees  tne  contrary ;  that  it  was  to  knock  them  on 
the  head,  if  sickness  had  not  weakened  the  arms  of  the  French.  We 
carried  the  English  to  our  lakes,  to  trade  there  with  the  Utawawas,  and 
Quatoghies,  as  the  Adirondacs  brought  the  French  to  our  castles,  to  cany 
on  a  trade  which  the  English  say  is  Sieirs.  We  are  bom  free ;  we  neither 
depend  on  Yonnondio  nor  Gorlear.  We  may  go  where  we  please,  and 
buy  and  sell  what  we  please.  If  your  allies  are  your  slaves,  use  them  as 
such ;  conmiand  them  to  receive  no  other  but  your  people.  Hear,  Yon- 
nondio !  what  I  say  is  the  voice  of  all  the  Five  Nations.  When  they 
buried  the  hatchet  at  Cadaracui,  in  the  nviddle  of  the  fort,  they  planted  the 
tree  of  peace  in  the  same  place,  to  be  there  carefully  preserved,  tnat  instead 
of  a  retreat  for  soldiers,  the  fort  might  be  a  rendezvous  for  merchants. 
Take  care  that  the  many  soldiers  who  appear  there  do  not  choke  the  tree 
of  peace,  and  prevent  it  from  covering  your  country  and  ours  widi  its 
branches.  I  assure  you  that  our  warriors  shall  dance  under  its  IcaTes, 
and  will  never  dig  up  the  hatchet  to  cut  it  down,  till  their  brother  Yon- 
nondio or  Gorlear  shall  invade  the  country  which  the  Great  Spirit  hu 
given  to  our  ancestors.' 

De  la  Barre  was  mortified  and  enraged  at  this  bold  reply ;  but,  sohmit* 
ting  to  necessity,  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  returned  to  Montreal. 
His  successor,  De  Nonviile,  led  a  larger  army  against  the  confederates; 
but  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  was  defeated.  These  wars  within  the 
limits  of  the  colony  served  to  perpetuate  the  enmity  of  the  Indians  against 
the  French,  and  their  attachment  to  the  English. 

When  James  II.  ascended  the  throne,  it  was  determined  to  superadd 
New  York  and  the  Jerseys  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  four  colonies  of  New 
England ;  and  a  new  commission  was  issued,  appointing  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  captain-general  and  vice-admiral  over  the  whole.  His  authority, 
however,  was  a  brief  one.  In  the  following  year,  intelligence  was  received 
or  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  British  throne ;  and  while 
the  principal  officers  and  magistrates  were  assembled  to  consult  for  the 
general  good,  Jacob  Leisler,  a  captain  of  militia,  seized  the  fort  and  held 
it  for  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  province  was  for  some  time  subsequently 
ruled  by  a  committee  of  safety,  with  Leisler  at  their  head.  In  a  few 
months,  a  letter  arrived  from  the  ministry  in  England,  directed  '  to  such 
as,  for  the  time  being,  take  care  of  administering  the  laws  of  the  province,' 
and  conferring  authority  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  lieutenant  governor. 
This  letter  Leisler  understood  as  addressed  to  himself,  and  assumed  thf 
authority  conferred  by  it,  without  ceremony. 

The  people  of  Albany  acknowledged  king  William,  but  refused  to  sob 
mit  to  Leisler.     Force  was  resorted  to,  with  the  view  of  compelling  obedi- 
ence ;  and  the  estates  of  the  rebellious  were  confiscated.    In  this  disturbed 
state,  the  colonists  of  New  York  remained  nearly  two  years ;  when  the 
miseries  of  foreign  aggression  were  added  to  those  of  internal  discord.       , 

War  had  been  declared  between  France  and  England ;  and  De  Nonviile 
had  been  replaced  in  the  governorship  of  Canada  by  count  Frontignac,  a 
veteran  officer,  whose  skilful  and  enerc^etic  measures,  aided  bv  a  Jaige 
leinforcemept,  soon  raised  the  affiurs  of  the  French  from  the  brink  of  roio, 
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and  enabled  them  to  act  on  the  offensWe.  Frontignac  was  indefisitigabie 
in  his  effi>rt8  to  gain  over  the  Fire  Nations,  who  had  made  two  attacks 
upon  Montreal,  and  murdered  a  great  number  of  inhabitants.  He  held  a 
great  council  with  them  at  Onondaga ;  and,  as  they  seemed  to  be  some- 
what inclined  to  peace,  he  resolved  to  give  their  faTorable  disposition  no 
time  for  change,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  inspirit  his  own  drooping  coun- 
trymen, by  finding  them  immediate  employment  against  the  English  colo- ' 
aies.  On  the  19th  of  January,  a  party  of  about  two  hundred  French,  and 
some  Cahnuaga  Indians,  sel  out,  in  a  deep  snow,  for  Schenectady ;  they 
arrired  on  the  8th  of  February,  at  eleren  o'clock  at  night ;  and  the  first 
intimation  the  inhabitants  had  of  their  design,  was  conveyed  in  the  noise 
of  their  own  bursting  doors.  The  village  was  burnt,  sixty,  persons  were 
batchered,  twenty-seven  suffered  the  worse  fat6  of  captivity,  the  rest  made 
their  way  naked  through  the  snow  towards  Albany,  where  some  arrived  in 
extreme  distress,  while  many  perished  in  the  attempt.  A  party  of  young 
men,  and  some  Mohawk  Indians,  set  out  from  the  latter  place,  pursued  the 
enemy,  and  killed  or  captured  twenty-five. 

To  avenge  these  bartnrities,  and  others  perpetrated  in  New  England,  a 
combined  expedition  against  Canada  was  projected.  An  army,  raised  in 
New  York  and  Connecticut,  proceeded  as  far  as  the  head  of  lake  Cham- 
plain,  whence,  finding  no  boats  prepared,  they  were  obliged  to  return.  Sir 
William  Phipps,  with  a  fleet  of  more  than  thirty  vessels,  sailed  from  Bos- 
ton into  the  St  Lawrence,  and,  landing  a  body  of  troops,  made  an  attack 
by  land  and  water  upon  Quebec ;  but  the  return  of  the  army  to  New  York 
allowing  the  whole  torce  of  the  enemy  to  repair  to  the  assistance  of  the 
garrison,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  Leisler,  transported 
with  rage  when  he  was  informed  of  the  retreat,  caused  Winthrop,  who  * 
commanded  the  New  England  forces,  to  be  arrested,  but  was  instantly 
compelled,  by  universal  indignation,  to  release  him.  It  was  to  the  miscon* 
duct  or  incapaci^  of  Leisler  and  Milbome,  (the  latter  of  whom,  as  com* 
missary-general,  had  made  no  adequate  provision  for  the  enterprise,)  that 
the  £Eufure  of  this  expedition  was  attributed. 

Leisler  was  afterwards  superseded  by  colonel  Sloughter,  and,  togeth^ 
with  Milbome,  was  executed  for  refusing  to  surrender  his  authority  to  the 
ofiicer  legally  appointed  to  receive  it.  Sloughter's  administration  was  in- 
efficient and  turbulent.  He  was  succeeded  by  colonel  Fletcher,  a  man  of 
great  energy  of  character,  but  violent  in  his  disposition  and  mean.  His 
administration  was  signalized  by  no  occurrence  worthy  of  particular  record. 
The  war  between  the  French  and  the  Five  Indian  Nations  raged  with 
great  fury,  and  both  parties  seemed  inspired  with  a  mutual  emulation  of 
cruelty  in  victory,  no  less  than  of  prowess  in  battle.  Prisoners  were  tor- 
mred,  and  put  to  death,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  rights  of  humanity, 
or  the  laws  of  war. 

In  1697,  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  which  was  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  gave  security  and  repose  to  the  colonies.  The  next 
year,  the  earl  of  Bellamont  was  appointed  governor.  He  was  particularly 
desirous  of  clearing  the  American  seas  of  the  pirates  with  which  they  had 
lor  some  time  been  grievously  infested.  The  government,  however,  de- 
clining to  furnish  an  adequate  naval  force,  the  earl  engaged  with  others  in 
a  private  undertaking  against  them.  Among  the  associates  were  lord 
chancellor  Summers  and  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury ;  the  king  himself,  too, 
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held  a  tenth  share.  The  company,  having  procured  a  vessel  of  war,  gsTc 
the  command  to  captain  Kid,  and  despatched  him  on  a  cruise  against  the 
pirates.  He  had  been  but  a  short  time  at  sea,  when  he  made  a  new  cos- 
tract  with  his  crew,  and,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans,  became  himself 
a  daring  and  successful  pirate.  Three  years  afterwards  he  returned,  bamed 
his  ship,  and,  with  a  strange  infatuation,  appeared  in  public  at  Boston. 

The  earl  of  Bellamont  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  state,  desiring  that  Kid 
might  be  sent  for,  and  a  man-of-war  was  despatched  upon  this  service ;  bet 
being  driven  back  by  a  storm,  a  general  suspicion  prevailed  in  Englsnd, 
that  there  was  collusion  between  me  ministry  and  the  adventurers,  who 
were  thought  unwilling  to  produce  Kid,  lest  he  might  discover  that  the 
chancellor  and  the  other  associates  were  confederates  in  the  pimcy.  So 
powerful  was  this  feeling,  that  a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, that  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  adventure  might  be  deprived  of 
their  employments ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority,  and  all  siibK- 
quent  attempts  to  implicate  the  unfortunate  shareholders,  only  proved  more 
satisfactorily  their  entire  innocence  of  any  participation  either  in  the  de- 
signs or  the  profits  of  captain  Kid;  although  their  imprudence  in  select- 
ing a  person  whose  previous  character  wa^  very  indifferent,  was  eiidest 
and  undeniable.  Ultimately  Kid  was  conveyed  to  England,  where  he  was 
tried  and  executed. 

Lord  Bellamont  found  affairs  in  great  confusion,  and  the  colony  divided 
into  two  bitter  factions,  contending  with  increased  animosity.  His  admi- 
nistration was  prudent,  and  promised  to  be  highly  beneficial ;  bat  was 
early  terminatea  by  his  deatii,  in  March,  1701.  Lord  Combnry  was 
appointed  his  successor,  a  man  eminent  only  for  his  meanness  and  profli- 
gacy :  dismissed  by  his  friends  tcr  place  him  out  of  the  reach  of  his  credi- 
tors. His  rule  was  oppressive  and  extravagant ;  and  the  infamy  of  his 
private  character  exposed  him  to  universal  odium.  He  was  finally  re- 
moved, and  was  succeeded  by  lord  Lovelace.  His  lordship  died  soon 
af^r  his  arrival,  and  general  Hunter  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  chair. 
He  brought  with  him  nearly  three  thousand  Germans,  who  were  dispersed 
through  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  year  1709,  extensive  preparations  were  made  for  an  attack  oa 
the  French  settlements  in  Ganaaa ;  the  plan  was  afterwards  abandoned, 
but  in  1711  resumed.  It  was  unsuccessful,  and  nothing  was  accomplished 
by  it.  To  defray  its  expenses,  the  newly-elected  assembly  passed  several 
bills,  which  the  council  persisted  in  amending.  A  contest  ensued  between 
these  two  bodies,  in  which  the  governor  took  side  with  the  council,  and 
finally  dissolved  the  assembly.  At  the  ensuing  election,  most  of  the  mem- 
bers chosen  were  opposed  to  the  governor.  This  assembly  was  dissolved 
by  the  death  of  the  queen.  The  next  met  a  similar  fate  from  the  governor 
soon  after  it  met,  a  majority  being  known  to  be  unfriendly  to  his  views. 
At  length,  however,  the  people  became  weary  of  contending,  and  sent 
representatives  who  were  not  disposed  to  differ  froiA  the  governor. 

General  Hunter  quitted  the  province  in  1719,  and  his  authority  devolved 
on  Peter  Schuyler,  the  oldest  member  of  the  council.  William  Bumet 
succeeded  him  in  the  following  year.  He  was  a  man  of  good  sense,  and 
kind  feelings,  and  he  entertained  just  views  of  policy.  His  roost  vigilant 
attention  was  directed  to  Indian  affairs,  and  to  the  danger  to  be  aj^ire* 
hended  from  the  vicinity  of  the  French. 
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Turning  his  views  towards  the  wilderness,  he  perceived  that  the 
French,  in  order  to  connect  their  settlements  in  Canada  and  Louisiana; 
to  secure  to  themselves  the  Indian  trade,  and  to  confine  the  English  to  the 
sea-k^oast,  were  busily  employed  in  erecting  a  chain  of  forts  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi.  He  endeavored  to  defeat  their  design,  by 
building  a  trading-house,  and  afterwards  a  fort,  at  Oswego,  on  lake  Onta- 
rio. But  the  French  had  the  command  of  more  abundant  resources,  and 
applied  them  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  object  with  great  activity  and 
zeal.  They  launched  two  vessels  upon  that  lake ;  and,  going  farther  into 
the  wilderness,  erected  a  fort  at  Niagara,  commanding  the  entrance  into 
it ;  they  had  previously  erected  fort  Frontig^nac,  commanding  the  outlet. 
The  Jesuit  Charlevoix  does  no  more  than  justice  to  Mr.  Burnet,  in  de- 
claring that  he  left  no  stone  unturned  to  defeat  the  French  at  Niagara. 
Besides  supplanting  his  favorite  trade  at  Oswego,  these  operations  tended 
to  the  defection  of  the  Five  Nations ;  and,  in  case  of  a  rupture,  exposed 
the  frontiers  of  the  southern  colonies  to  the  ravages  of  the  French  and 
their  allies.  Mr.  Burnet,  upon  whom  these  considerations  made  the  deep- 
est impression,  laid  the  matter  before  the  house,  remonstrated  against  the 
proceedings  to  Longuiel,  in  Canada,  wrote  to  the  ministry  in  England, 
who  complained  of  them  to  the  French  court,  and  met  the  confederates  at 
Albany,  endeavoring  to  convince  them  of  the  danger  they  themselves 
would  be  in  from  an  aspiring,  ambitious  neighbor. 

He  spoke  first  about  the  afiair  privately  to  the  sachems,  and  afterwards, 
in  the  public  conference,  informed  them  of  all  the  encroachments  which 
the  French  had  made  upon  their  fathers,  and  the  ill-usage  they  had  met 
with,  according  to  La  Potherie's  account,  published  with  the  privilege  of 
the  French  king,  at  Paris,  in  1722.  He  then  reminded  them  of  the  kind 
treatment  they  had  received  from  the  English,  who  constantly  fed  and 
clothed  them,  and  never  attempted  any  act  of  hostility  to  their  prejudice. 
This  speech  was  extremely  well  drawn,  the  thoughts  being  conceived  in 
strong  figures,  particularly  expressive  and  agreeable  to  the  Indians.  The 
governor  required  an  explicit  declaration  of  their  sentiments  concerning 
the  French  transactions  at  Niagara,  and  their  answer  was  truly  categori- 
cal. '  We  speak  now  in  the  name  of  all  the  Six  Nations,  and  come  to  you 
howling.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  howl,  that  the  ^vernor  of  Canada 
encroaches  on  our  land,  and  builds  thereon.'  After  which  they  entreated 
him  to  write  to  the  king  for  succor.  Mr.  Burnet  embraced  this  favorable 
opportunity  to  procure  from  them  a  deed,  surrendering  their  country  to 
his  majesty,  to  be  protected  for  their  use,  and  confirming  their  grant  in 
1701,  concerning  which  there  was  only  an  entry  in  the  books  of  the  secre- 
tanr  for  Indian  afiairs. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  which  tended  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  Mr.  Bumet*8  vigorous  designs,  that  the  electors  of  the  colony  had 
become  dissatisfied  at  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  they  had 
been  called  on  to  exercise  their /unctions.  The  assembly  elected  in  1716 
had  been  on  such  good  terms  with  the  governor,  that  he  continued  its 
exisftnce  during  the  long  period  of  eleven  years.  In  the  yefir  1727,  how- 
ever,  the  clamors  of  the  people  induced  him  to  dissolve  it;  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  that  which  next  met,  was  composed  almost  exclusively  of  his 
opponents.  The  court  of  chancery,  in  which  he  presided,  had  become 
exceedingly  unpopular.     It  had  been  instituted  by  an  ordinance  of  the 
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goyernoT  and  council,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  aasemblVf  and  some 
of  the  decisions  had  given  great  offence  to  powerful  indiyiduals.  The 
house  passed  resolutions,  declaring  it  *  a  manifest  oppression  and  grier- 
ance,'  and  intimating  that  its  decrees  were  void.  Mr.  Burnet  no  sooner 
heard  of  these  votes,  than  he  called  the  members  before  him,  and  dissdved 
the  assembly.  They  occasioned,  however,  an  ordinance  in  the  spring  fol- 
lowing, as  well  to  remedy  sundry  abuses  in  the  practice  in  chancery,  as  to 
reduce  the  fees  of  that  court,  '  which,  on  account  of  the  popular  clamon, 
were  so  much  diminished,'  sap  Smith, '  that  the  wheels  of  the  chanceiy 
have  ever  since  rusted  upon  their  axles,  the  practice  being  contemned  Inr 
all  centlemen  of  eminence  in  the  profession.' 

Mr.  Burnet  was  soon  after  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
was  succeeded  at  New  York  by  colonel  Montgomery,  who  devoted  him- 
self so  much  to  his  ease  that  he  has  left  nothing  else  to  distinguish  his 
brief  rule.  Upon  his  death,  in  1731,  the  supreme  authority  devolved 
upon  Rip  Van  Dam,  the  senior  member  of  the  council.  Under  his  ineffi- 
cient administration,  the  French  were  permitted  to  erect  a  fort  at  Crown 
Point,  within  the  acknowledged  boundaries  of  New  York,  from  which 
parties  of  savages  were  often  secretly  despatched  to  destroy  the  English 
settlements. 

In  August,  1732,  Van  Dam  was  superseded  by  William  Crosby.  Bar* 
ing  been  the  advocate  in  parliament  of  the  American  colonies,  he  was  at 
first  popular,  but  he  soon  lost  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  people. 
One  of  his  most  unpopular  acts  was  the  prosecution  of  Zenger,  the  printer 
of  a  newspaper,  for  publishing  an  article  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  his 
majesty's  government,  bringing  him  to  trial,  after  a  severe  imprisonment  of 
thirty-five  weeks  from  the  printing  of  the  offensive  articles.  Andrew  Ha- 
milton, an  eminent  lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  though  aged  and  infirm,  lean- 
ing the  distress  of  the  prisoner  and  the  importance  of  the  trial,  went  to 
New  York  to  plead  Zcnger's  cause,  which  he  did  so  eflfectually  that  the 
jury  brought  in  the  prisoner  not  gnilty.  The  common  council  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  for  this  noble  and  successful  service,  presented  Mr.  Hamihon 
the  freedom  of  their  corporation  in  a  gold  box. 

Governor  Crosby  was  succeeded,  in  1736,  by  George  Clark.  Duriog 
his  administration,  the  contest  which  had  ended,  twenty  years  before,  ia 
the  victory  gained  by  governor  Hunter  over  the  house  of  representatives, 
was  revived.  The  colony  being  in  debt,  the  house  voted  to  raise  the  sum 
of  six  thousand  pounds ;  but,  in  order  to  prevent  its  misapplication,  declared 
that  it  should  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  certain  specified  debts.  Of- 
fended by  this  vote,  Clark  immediately  dissolved  the  assembly.  At  the 
election  which  ensued,  the  popular  party  was  triumphant.  In  tneir  second 
session  the  house  voted  an  address  to  the  lieutenant  governor,  in  which, 
after  stating  some  of  the  vital  principles  of  free  government,  and  referring 
to  recent  misapplications  of  money,  they  say, '  We  therefore  beg  leave  to 
be  plain  with  your  honor,  and  hope  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  when  we 
tell  you,  that  you  are  not  to  expect  that  we  will  either  raise  sums 'unfit 
to  be  raised,  or  put  what  we  shall  raise  into  the  power  of  a  govenftr  to 
misapply,  if  we  can  prevent  it ;  nor  shall  we  make  up  any  other  deficien* 
cies  than  what  we  conceive  are  fit  and  just  to  be  paid ;  nor  continue  what 
support  or  revenue  we  shall  raise  for  any  longer  time  than  one  year; 
nor  do  we  think  it  convenient  to  do  even  that,  until  such  laws  are  passed 
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9S  we  conceive  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony, 
who  have  reposed  a  trust  in  us  for  that  only  purpose,  and  which  we  are 
sure  yon  will  think  it  reasonable  we  should  act  agreeable  to ;  and,  by  the 
grace  of  Ood,  we  shall  endeavor  not  to  deceive  them.' 

With  men  so  resolute  in  maintaining  their  rights,  Clark  wisely  declined 
to  contend ;  and  promised  his  cordial  co-operation  in  all  measures  calculated 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  Harmony  did  not,  however,  lonff 
continue.  Clark,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session,  declared 
that  unless  the  revenue  was  granted  for  as  long  a  time  as  it  had  been 
granted  by  former  assemblies,  his  duty  to  his  majesty  forbade  him  from 
assenting  to  any  act  for  continuing  the  excise,  or  for  paying  the  colonial 
bills  of  credit.  The  house  unanimously  resolved,  that  it  would  not  pass  any 
bill  for  the  grant  of  money,  unless  assurance  should  be  given  that  the  excise 
should  be  continued  and  the  bills  of  credit  redeemed.  The  lieutenant  go- 
vernor inunediately  ordered  the  members  to  attend  him.  He  told  them  that 
*  their  proceedings  were  presumptuous,  daring,  and  unprecedented ;  that  he 
coald  not  look  upon  them  without  astonishment,  nor  with  honor  sufkr  the 
house  to  sit  any  longer ;'  and  he  accordingly  dissolved  it.  In  April,  1740, 
the  assembly  again  met.  It  had  now  risen  to  importance  in  the  colony ; 
and  the  adherelice  of  the  representatives  to  their  determination,  not  to 
grant  the  revenue  for  more  than  one  year,  made  annual  meetings  of  the 
assembly  necessary.  Their  attachment  to  liberty  was  construed  by  the 
lieutenant  governor  into  a  desire  for  independence :  in  a  speech  delivered 
in  1741,  he  alludes  to  '  a  jealousy  which  for  some  years  had  obtained  in 
.England,  that  the  plantations  were  not  without  thoughts  of  throwing  sf[ 
their  dependence  on  the  crown.' 

George  Clinton  superseded*  Clark  in  the  government  of  the  colony  in 
1743.  Liike  most  of  his  predecessors  he  was  welcomed  with  joy;  and  one 
of  his  earliest  measures  confirmed  the  favorable  accounts  which  had  pre- 
ceded him,  of  his  talents  and  liberality.  To  manifest  his  confidence  in  the 
people,  he  assented  to  a  bill  limiting  the  duration  of  the  present  and  all 
succeeding  assemblies.  The  house  evinced  its  gratitude  by  adopting  the 
measures  he  recommended  for  the  defence  of  the  province  against  the 
French,  who  were  then  at  war  with  England.  In  1745,  the  savages  in 
alliance  with  France  made  frequent  invasions  of  the  English  territories ; 
and  their  hostilities  were  continued,  with  little  intermission,  till  the  war 
which  terminated  the  French  dominion  in  Canada. 
.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  whole  colony  of  New  Yoric 
coDtaioed  scarcely  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,*  not  half  the  number 
which  the  city  of  New  York  alone  can  now  boast.  That  the  population 
would  have  been  much  more  numerous  at  this  time,  had  not  the  inhiaibitants 
been  so  continually  exposed  to  ||]e  irruptions  of  the  French  and  their  Indian 
allies,  is  evident  from  its  rapid  increase  when  those  unfavorable  cixcom- 
stances  ceased  to  exist.  The  consideration  of  this  period  belongs,  how- 
ever, to  another  department  of  the  work. 

• 
•  Smith's  History  of  New  York,  p.  207. 
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It  was  not  till  the  year  1640  that  any  attempt  was  made  hy  the  English 
to  coloni2se  that  portion  of  the  continent  now  known  as  New  Jersey,  and 
then  they  were  resisted  and  expelled  hy  the  Swedes^  This- nation  lemaioed 
in  possession  of  the  country  on  hoth  sides  of  the  Delaware  until  1655, 
when  the  governor  of  New  Netherlands  conqaered  all  their  posts,  sod 
transported  most  of  the  Swedes  to  Europe.  The  Dutch  consequently 
possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  territory  of  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  Delaware ;  but  their  settlements  in  New  Jersey  shared  the  late  of 
those  on  the  Hudson,  when  in  the  year  1664  they  were  captured  by  the 
English  under  colonel  Nichols.  In  the  same  year  the  duke  of  Yoric  con* 
veyed  that  portion  of  his  grant  lying  between  Hudson  and  Delaware  rifen 
to  lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret  This  tract  was  called  New 
Jersbt,  in  compliment  to  Sir  George,  who  had  been  governor  of  the  isbind 
of  Jersey,  and  had  held  it  for  the  king  in  his  contest  with  the  parliament. 

The  early  history  of  this  province  is  a  history  of  disputes  between  the 
inhabitants  and  the  proprietaries.  It  would  not  be  interesting  to  go  into 
their  details,  as  they  are  mere  claims  and  adjudications  of  title.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  the  disputes  it  became  partitioned  into  East 
and  West  Jersey,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  different  proprietors.  The 
former  was  released,  in  July,  1676,  by  William  Penn  and  his  three  asso- ' 
ciates,  assignees  of  lord  Berkeley,  to  Philip  Carteret ;  and  he  in  return 
conveyed  to  them  the  latter,  the  government  of  which  the  duke  retained, 
as  a  dependency  of  New  York,  while  that  of  the  first  was  resigned  to 
Carteret. 

Philip  Carteret,  a  natural  son  of  Sir  George,  returned  to  East  Jersey  in 
the  beginning  of  1675,  and  was  now  kindly  received  by  the  inhahitanti, 
because  they  had  felt  the  rigors  of  conquest,  which  had  not  been  softened 
by  Andros,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  duke  of  York  lieutenant  OTer 
all  his  territories,  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Connecticut  to  the  farther 
shore  of  the  Delaware.  Having  postponed  the  payment  of  quit-rents  to  a 
future  day,  and  published  new  concessions  with  regard  to  the  tenare  (A 
lands,  tranquillity  was  perfectly  restored.  Desirous  to  promote  the  cm" 
mercial  interests  of  the  colony,  because  he  perceived  its  neighbor  growing 
great  and  rich  by  trade,  Carteret  began,  in  1676,  to  clear  out  vesads  from 
East  Jersey ;  but  he  was  steadily  opposed  by  Andros,  who  claimed  juris- 
diction over  the  Jersies,  insisting  that  conquest  by  the  Dutch  divesled  the 
nropnetors  of  all  their  rights.  He  forcibly  seized,  transported  to  New 
York,  and  there  imprisoned,  those  magistrates  whu  refused  to  acknowledge 
his  authority.  He  imposed  a  duty  upon  9%  goods  imported,  and  upon  the 
property  of  all  who  came  to  settle  in  the  country. 

The  inhabitants  made  repeated  and  energetic  complaints  of  this  injni- 
tice  to  the  duke  of  York ;  and  at  length,  wearied  with  their  coDtinoal 
importunity,  this  prince  consented  to  refer  the  matter  to  commissioners, 
who  ultimately  agreed  to  adhere  to  the  ojpinion  of  Sir  William  Jones. 

The  conamissioners  pronounced  their  judgment,  in  conformity  widi  the 
opinion  of  Sir  W.  Jones, '  that  as  the  grant  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret  had 
reserved  no  profit  or  jurisdiction,  the  legality  of  the  taxes  could  not  be 
defended.'    In  consequence  of  this  adjudication,  the  duke  resigned  all 
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his  claims  on  West  Jersey,  and  confirmed  the  province  itself  in  the  amplest 
terms  to  its  new  proprietaries ;  and  soon  after  granted  a  similar  release  in 
favor  of  the  representatives  of  Sir  George  Carteret  in  East  Jersey.  The 
whole  of  New  Jersey  thus  rose  to  the  rank  of  an  almost  independent  state, 
maintaining  only  a  federal  connection  with  the  British  crown. 

The  accession  of  numerous  companies  of  settlers  now  rapidly  promoted 
the  population  and  prosperity  of  West  Jersey.  In  the  year  1681,  the  first 
representative  assembly  was  held ;  and  during  its  session  were  enacted 
the  *  Fundamental  Constitutions,'  and  other  laws  for  the  preservation  of 
property,  and  the  punishment  of  criminals. 

Frequent  disputes  arising  between  the  proprietary  government  of  East 
Jersey  and  the  colonists,  the  trustees  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  apprehending 
they  should  derive  little  emolument  from  retaining  the  government  un- 
der their  control,  ofiered  their  rights  in  the  province  for  sale,  and  accepted 
the  proposals  of  William  Penn,  to  whom,  and  his  associates.  East  Jersey 
was  conveyed.  Among  the  new  proprietors  was  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  '  Apology  ;'  and  his  colleagues,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  conferred  on 
him  the  office  of  governor  for  life,  with  the  extraordinary  permission  to 
appoint  a  deputy,  instead  of  his  residing  at  the  scene  of  his  authority. 

The  number  of  proprietors,  and  the  frequent  transfers  and  subdivisions 
of  shares,  introduced  such  confusion  into  titles  to  land,  and  such  uncertainty 
as  to  the  rights  of  government,  that,  for  twenty  years  afterwards,  both  Jer- 
seys were  nrequenUy  in  a  state  of  disturbance  and  disorder.  In  1702,  the 
proprietors,  weary  of  contending  with  each  other,  and  with  the  people,  sur- 
rendered the  right  of  government  to  the  crown.  Queen  Anne  reunited  the 
two  divisions,  and  appointed  lord  Combury  governor  over  the  provinces 
of  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  From  the  period  of  his  appointment  till 
his  deprivation  of  office,  the  history  of  New  Jersey  consists  of  little  else 
than  a  detail  of  his  contests  with  the  colonial  assemblies ;  and  exhibits  the 
resolution  with  which  they  opposed  his  arbitrary  conduct,  his  partial  distri- 
bution of  justice,  and  his  fraudulent  misapplication  of  the  public  money. 
After  repeated  complaints,  the  queen  yielded  to  the  universal  indignation ; 
and  he  was  superseded,  in  1709,  by  lord  Lovelace. 

These  provinces  continued,  for  several  years,  to  be  ruled  by  the  same 
governor,  out  each  chose  a  sejparate  assembly.  In  1738,  the  inhabitants, 
by  a  petition  to  the  king,  desired  that  they  might,  in  future,  have  a  sepa- 
rate governor;  and  their' request  was  granted. 

The  distance  of  New  Jersey  from  Canada,  the  source  of  most  of  the 
Indian  wars  which  afflicted  the  northern  colonies,  gave  it  a  complete  ex- 
emption from  those  direful  calamities,  while  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  neigh- 
bornood,  which  were  far  from  numerous,  were  ahnost  always  willing  to 
cultivate  a  friendly  relation  with  the  Europeans.  The  gravity,  simplicity, 
and  courtesy  of  Quaker  manners  seem  to  nave  been  particularly  acceptable 
to  these  savages ;  and,  added  to  the  careful  observation  of  the  principles 
of  equity  in  the  proceedings  of  the  colonists,  established  an  amicable 
intercourse,  to  the  manifest  advantage  both  of  themselves  and  of  the 
natives. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  AND  DELAWARE. 

During  a  considerable  period,  the  colony  of  Delaware  was  attached  to 
that  of  Pennsylvania,  without  even  a  separate  assembly;  and  after  it  ac- 
quired that  priv^ege,  it  remained  for  some  time  longer  under  the  same 
governor :  its  history  requires,  therefore,  to  be  blended  with  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania, although  it  was  settled  at  a  much  earlier  period.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  date,  of  the  first  European  plantation  on  South  river,  or  tfae 
Delaware,  can  now  be  ascertained  with  any  precision  ;  some  authorities^ 
however,  assert  that  a  Swedish  colony  settled  at  cape  Henlopen  as  early 
as  the  year  1627 ;  although  Chalmers *is  of  opinion  that, '  though  Tarioos 
Europeans  may  have  trafficked  in  Delaware,  their  plantations  hkd  not  yet 
embellished  her  margin,  probably  in  the  year  1632.' 

The*  colony  which  forms  the  chief  subject  of  this  division  was  fonnded 
in  the  year  1681,  by  the  celebrated  William  Penn.  His  attention  wis 
attracted  to  colonization  by  his  connection  with  New  Jersey.  While 
he  was  engaged  in  the  government  of  that  territory,  he  received  infonna' 
tion  of  the  country  situate  to  the  westward  of  the  Delaware,  which  induced 
in  his  mind  the  desire  of  acquiring  an  estate  in  that  quarter.  He  there- 
fore presented  a  petition  to  Charles  II.,  urging  his  claim  for  a  debt  incorred 
by  the  crown  to  his  father,  and  soliciting  a  grant  of  land  to  the  n<Htbward 
of  Maryland,  and  westward  of  the  Delaware.  After  a  conference  with 
the  duke  of  York  and  lord  Baltimore,  to  ascertain  that  the  grant  would 
not  interfere  with  any  prior  claims  of  theirs,  a  charter,  making  conveyance 
of  that  territory,  was  signed  and  sealed  by  the  king.  It  constituted  Wl- 
liam  Penn  and  his  heirs  true  and  absolute  proprietaries  of  the  prorince  of 
Pennsylvania,  saving  to  the  crown  their  allegiance  and  die  sovereignty,  h 
gave  him,  his  heirs,  and  their  deputies,  power  to  make  laws,  by  advice  of 
the  freemen,  and  to  erect  courts  of  justice  for  the  execution  of  those  laws, 
provided  they  be  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England.* 

The  cHarter  being  thus  obtained,  Penn  invited  purchasers  by  public  ad- 
vertisement. Many  single  persons,  and  some  families,  chiefly  of  the  deno-* 
mination  of  Quakers,  were  induced  to  think  of  a  removal ;  and  a  number 
of  merchants  and  others,  forming  themselves  into  a  company,  purchased 
twenty  thousand  acres  of  this  land,  which  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
pounds  for  every  thousand  acres.  In  May  he  despatched  Markham,  a 
relative,  with  a  few  associates,  to  take  possession  of  the  newly  granted 

*  The  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Pennsylvania,  given  hy  its  foooder, 
in  a  letter  dated  January  5, 1681,  is  corioos  and  interesting.  'This  day/  says  FeoD. 
*  after  many  waitings,  watchings,  solicitingS;  and  disputes,  in  conndl,  my  coantry  w 
confirmed  to  me  under  the  greai  seal  of  England,  with  large  powers  and  priTitegcs^ 
hy  the  name  of  Pennsylvania ;  a  name  the  king  would  give  it  in  honor  of  my  father. 
I  chose  New  Wales,  lieing  a  hilly  coantry ;  and  when  the  secretary,  a  Wdshmao, 
refused  to  call  it  New  Wales,  I  piQposed  Sylvania,  and  they  added  Penn  to  it ;  thoagit 
I  much  opposed  it,  and  went  to  the  king  to  have  it  struck  out.  He  said  'twas  past,  aad 
he  would  take  it  ujpon  him ;  nor  could  twenty  guineas  move  the  npder-secretary  to  vaiy 
the  name ;  for  I  feared  it  should  be  looked  on  as  a  vanity  in  me,  and  not  as  a  respect 
in  the  king  to  my  fiather,  as  it  really  was.  Thou  mayest  communicate  my  graat  to 
frienda,  and  expect  shortly  my  proposals.  'Tis  a  dear  and  just  thing,  and  my  6od,tli8t 
has  ^ven  it  me  through  manv  difficalties,  will,  I  believe,  bless  and  make  it  the  seed  of 
a  nation.    I  shall  have  a  *jena^  care  to  the  government,  that  it  be  well  laid  at  fint.' 


tcrrilory;  aod  in  ihe  autumn  three  shjpe,  with  a  considerable  number  of 
emigrant,  tailed  for  the  same  destination.  Tlie  philanihropic  proprietor 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Indians,  infoTmiog  them  that  '  the  great  God  had  been 
pleased  lo  make  him  concerned  in  their  part  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
tdng  of  the  couniiy  where  he  lived,  had  given  him  a  great  province  there- 
in; but  that  he  did  not  desire  to  enjov  it  withoat  their  consent;  that  he 
ms  o  man  of  peace,  and  thai  the  people  whom  he  sent  were  of  the  same 
diiposition ;  and  if  any  difference  should  happen  between  them,  it  might 
be  adjusted  by  an  equal  number  of  men  chosen  oq  bolb  sides.'  The  posi- 
tion selected  by  these  emigrants  for  their  abode,  was  immediately  abore 
the  confluence  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware.  In  the  following  April, 
Penn  published  'the  frame  of  government  for  Pennsylvania.'  The  chief 
intention  of  this  famous  fharter  was  declared  to  M, '  for  the  support  oT 
power  in  reverence  with  the  people,  and  to  secure  the  people  from  the 
abuse  of  power.  For,  liberty  without  obedience  is  confusion,  and  obedi- 
ence without  liberty  is  slavery.' 

The  first  page  in  die  annals  of  Pennsylvania  Is  one  of  the  bri^test  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  recording  an  event  not  more  to  the  credit  of  the 
wise  end  benevolent  legislator  through  whose  agency  it  happened,  tban 
honorable  to  humanity  itself  At  a  spot  which  is  now  the  site  of  one  of 
the  suburbe  of  Pbiladelphiai  the  Indian  sachems,  at  the  head  of  their  as- 
sembled wairiors,  awaited  in  aniis'the  approach  of  the  Quaker  depntation. 
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Penn,  ij'tstinguished  from  his  followers  only  by  a  sash  of  blue  silk,  and 
holding  in  his  hand  a  roll  of  parchment  that  contained  the  confirhiatioa  of 
the  treaty,  arrived,  at  the  head  of  an  unarmed  train,  carrying  various  arti- 
cles of  merchandise,  which,  on  their  approach  to  the  sachems,  were  spread 
on  the  ground.  He  addressed  the  natives  through  an  interpreter,  assuring 
them  of  his  friendly  and  peaceable  intentions ;  and  certainly  the  absence 
of  all  warlike  weapons  was  a  better  attestation  of  his  sincerity  than  a  thou- 
sand  oaths.  The  conditions  of  the  proposed  purchase  were  then  read ; 
and  he  delivered  to  the  sachems  not  only  the  stipulated  price,  but  a  hand- 
some present  of  the  merchandise  which  he  had  spread  before  them.  Hi 
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eondaded  by  presenting  the  parchment  to  the  sachems,  and  remiesting 
that  they  would  carefully  preserve  it  for  three  generations.  The  Indians 
cordially  acceded  to  his  propositions,  and  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to 
live  in  love  with  William  renn  and  his  children  as  long  as  the  sun  and 
moon  should  endure. 

Having  received  information  from  his  agent  that  his  presence  was  neces- 
sary in  England,  Penn  departed  from  America,  in  August,  1684,  leaving 
his  province  in  profound  peace,  under  the  administration  of  five  commis- 
sioners chosen  from  the  provincial  council.  The  unfortunate  James  II. 
ascended  the  throne  soon  after  Penn's  arrival.  *  As  he  has,'  said  Penn, 
'  been  my  friend,  and  my  father's  friend,  I  feel  bound  in  justice  to  be  a 
friend  to  him.'  He  adhered  to  him  while  seated  on  the  throne ;  and  for 
two  years  after  he  was  expelled  from  his  kingdom,  the  government  of  the 
province  was  administered  in  his  name.  By  this  display  of  attachment  to 
the  exiled  monarch,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  William  III.  On  vagae 
suspicion  and  unfounded  charges,  h«  was  four  times  imprisoned.  The 
king  took  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  into  his  own  hands ;  and  colo- 
nel Fletcher  was  appointed  governor  of  tkis  province,  as  well  as  of  New 
York.  On  the  arrival  of  colonel  Fletcher  nt  Philadelphia,  the  persons  in 
the  administration  appear  to  have  surrendered  the  government  to  him, 
without  any  notice  or  order  to  them,  either  from  the  crown  or  the  proprie- 
tary. By  the  severest  scrutiny*  however,  it  was  rendered  apparent,  thai 
Penn  had  not  sufllered  personal  gratitude  to  lead  him  to  any  serious  dere- 
liction of  duty,  and  he  consequently  regained  the  good  opinion  of  Idog 
William ;  and  being  permitted  to  resume  and  exercise  his*  rights,  he  ap 
pointed  William  Markham  to  be  his  deputy  governor. 

During  several  years  the  colony  continued  in  a  course  of  prosperity,  with- 
out any  occurrence  requiring  historical  record.  In  the  year  16d9,  Peno 
revisited  his  Pennsylvanian  associates,  accompanied  by  his  family,  with  an 
intention  of  spending  the  remainder  of  his  life  amongst  them.  But  several 
points  soon  came  up,  on  which  a  difference  of  opinion  existed  between  him- 
self and  the  legislature,  and  disappointed  him  in  his  hopes  of  obtaining  influ- 
ence as  a  lawgiver.  He  consequently  determined  to  return  to  England, Imd 
he  naturally  desired  to  have  some  frame  of  government  finally  adopted 
before  his  departure.  In  1701,  he  prepared  and  presented  one  to  the 
assembly  1  which  was  accepted.  It  confirmed  to  them,  in  conformity  with 
that  of  1696,  the  right  of  originating  bills,  which,  by  the  charters  preceding 
that  date,  had  been  the  right  of  the  governor  alone,  and  of  amending  or 
rejecting  those  which  might  be  laid  before  them.  To  the  governor  it  gave 
the  riffht  of  rejecting  bills  passed  by  the  assembly,  of  appointing  his  owa 
council,  and  of  exercising  tne  whole  executive  power. 

Immediately  after  his  fourth  frame  was  accepted,  Penn  retomed  to 
England ;  but  he  had  scarcely  arrived  there,  when  the  disputes  between 
the  province  and  the  territories  broke  forth  with  greater  bitterness  than 
ever ;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  separate  legislature  of  Delaware  was 
permanently  established  at  Newcastle.  In  addition  to  the  tidings  of  these 
prolonged  disagreements,  and  of  the  final  rupture  between  the  two  settle- 
xnents,  Penn  was  harassed  by  complaints  against  the  administration  of 
governor  Evans ;  and  having  ascertained,  by  a  deliberate  examination  of 
uem,  that  they  were  too  well  founded,  he  appointed  in  his  place  Charles 
Gooldn,  a  genUeman  of  ancient  Irish  family,  who  seemed  qualified  to  give 
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satisfiurtion  to  the  people  over  whom  he  was  sent  to  preside.  Finding  his 
people  still  in  a  d^ontented  state,  Penn,  now  in  his  sizt^r-sixth  year,  for 
the  last  time  addressed  the  assembly,  in  a  letter  replete  with  calm  solem* 
nity  and  dignified  concern.  This  letter  is  said  to  have  produced  a  deep 
and  powerful  impression  on  the  more  considerate  part  of  the  assembly, 
who  now  began  to  feel  for  the  father  of  his  country,  <md  to  regard  wiu 
tenderness  ms  venerable  age  ;  to  remember  his  long  labors,  and  to  appre* 
ciate  their  own  interest  in  his  distinguished  fame :  but  it  is  yery  doubtful 
if  this  chanffe  of  sentiment  was  ever  known  to  its  illustrious  object,  who 
was  attacked  shortly  afterwards  by  a  succession  of  apoplectic  fits,  which 
impeded,  in  a  great  de^e,  the  exercise  of  his  memory  and  understand- 
inf,  and  ultimately  termmated  his  life. 

The  legislatures  and  governors  continuing  to  act  on  the  noble  principles 
and  example  which  their  founder  left  for  their  imitation,  the  colony  ac- 
quired, by  well-conducted  purchases  from  the  Indians,  a  most  extensive  and 
unembarrassed  territory,  and  proceeded  rapidly  in  its  prosperous  course. 
The  only  circumstance  which  appears  to  have  created  any  internal  dis- 
union worthy  of  notice,  was  a  dispute  between  the  governors  and  the  as- 
sembly,  on  the  question  of  exempting  the  land  of  the  proprietaries  fron 
the  general  taxation ;  a  claim  which  the  inhabitants  deemed  very  inequi- 
table. In  January,  1757,  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  voted  a  bill  for 
granting  to  his  majesty  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  tax 
on  all  the  estates,  real  and  personal,  and  taxables,  within  the  province. 
On  submitting  it  to  governor  Denny  for  his  sanction,  he  refused  it.  '  The 
proprietaries,'  he  observed  in  his  message, '  are  willing  their  estates  should 
be  taxed  in  the  manner  that  appears  to  them  to  be  reasonable,  and  agree- 
able to  the  land-tax  acts  of  parliament  in  our  mother  country.'  The 
governors  of  Pennsylvania  still  refusing  their  assent  to  any  tax  bill  that  did 
not  exempt  the  estates  of  the  proprietaries,  the  assembly  of  that  province 
deputed  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Franklin  as  an  agent  to  London,  to 
petition  the  king  for  redress.  The  subject  was  discussed  before  the  privy 
council;  and  Mr.  Franklin  acceding  to  a  proposal  to  enter  into  engage- 
ments that  the  assessments  should  be  fair  and  equitable,  a  bill  for  levying 
a  general  tax,  which  had  previously  received  the  governor's  assent,  though 
after  the  agent's  departure  from  the  province,  was  stamped  with  the  royal 
approbation.  These  disputes,  by  calling  the  energetic  mind  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  into  a  new  field  of  exertion,  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  observa- 
tion, and  fitted  him  for  those  extraordinary  services  in  which  he  acquired 
his  greatest  glory  by  contributing  to  that  of  his  country. 


MASTLAND. 

The  founder  of  the  state  of  Maryland  was  lord  Baltimore.  Before  the 
date  of  his  charter,  it  was  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Virginia ;  but  by 
that  instrument  it  was  separated,  and  declared  subject  only  to  the  crown 
of  England.  Lord  Baltimore  was  created  the  absolute  proprietary  of  it, 
and  was  empowered,  with  the  assent  of  delegates,  whom  he  was  to  assem- 
ble for  that  purpose,  to  make  laws  for  the  province,  and  to  administer 
them.  Having  thus  obtained  a  most  favorable  charier,  he  proceeded  te 
cany  its  provisions  into  execution. 
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He  appointed  his  brotlier,  Lieonaid  CaWert,  goremor  of  the  new  pro- 
vince,  and  concurred  with  him  in  the  equipment  of  vessels,  which  conveyed 
a  ntttnerons  hody  of  emigrants,  chieflj  Roman  Catholics,  and  many  of 
them  gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortnne.  After  a  dicaitous  Toyage  the  gover- 
nor airived,  accompanied  by  his  brother  G^rse,  at  Point  Comfort,  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  February>  1634«  Early  in  March,  he  proceeded  op  die  bav  of 
Chesapeake  to  the  northward,  and  altered  dke  Fotomack,  up  which  he 
flailed  twelve  leagues,  and  came  to  an  anch<v  nnder  aa  island,  which  he 
named  St.  Clement.  Here  he  erected  a  cross^  and  took  possession  'in  the 
name  of  the  Savior  of  the  world,  and  of  the  king  of  England.'  Thence 
he  went  fifteen  leagues  higher  to  the  Indian  town  of  Potowmack,  on  die 
Virginia  side  of  the  river,  now  called  New  Marlborough,  where  he  was 
feoeived  in  a  friendly  manner.  Arriving  at  die  town  of  Piscatawa,  on  the 
Maryland  side,  he  found  Henry  Fleet,  an  Englishman,  who  had  resided 
seveml  years  among  the  natives,  and  was  held  by  them  in  great  esteem, 
who  was  verv  serviceable  as  an  interpreter. 

An  interview  having  been  procured  with  the  werowance,  or  prince,  Cal- 
vert asked  him,  whether  he  was  willing  that  a  settlement  should  be  made 
in  his  country ;  he  replied, '  I  will  not  bid  you  so,  neifhor  will  I  bid  you 
stay ;  but  you  may  use  your  own  discretion.'  Having  convinced  th^  Da- 
tives that  his  designs  were  honorable  and  pacific,  the  governor  now  sought 
a  suitable  station  for  commencing  his  colony.  He  visited  a  creek  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Potomack,  on  which  he  found  an  Indian  village. 
Here  he  acquainted  the  prince  of  the  place  with  his  intentions,  and  hj 
presents  to  him  and  his  principal  men,  conciliated  his  friendship  so  much 
as  to  obtain  permission  to  reside  in  one  part  of  the  town  until  next  harvest, 
when  it  was  agreed  that  the  natives  should  entirely  quit  the  place.  Both 
pardes  entered  into  a  contract  to  live  together  in  a  friendly  manner.  After 
Calvert  had  given,  a  satisfactory  consideration,  the  Indians  readily  yielded 
a  number  of  their  houses,  and  redred  to  the  others.  Thus,  on  the  S7th  of 
M^rch,  1634,  the  governor  took  peaceable  possession  of  the  country  of  Ma- 
ryland, and  gave  to  the  town  the  name  of  St.  Mary,  and  to  the  creek  on 
which  it  was  situate,  the  name  of  St.  George.  Tne  desire  of  rendering 
justice  to  the  natives  by  giving  them  a  reasonable  compensadon  for  their 
lands,  is  a  trait  in  the  character  of  the  first  planters,  which  will  always  do 
honor  to  their  memory. 

'*  Circumstances  favored  the  rapid  population  of  the  colony.  The  chartar 
granted  more  ample  privileges  than  had  ever  been  conceded  to  a  subject ; 
the  country  was  inviting;  the  natives  were  friendly;  from  the  sovth 
Chtirchmen  drove  Puritans,  from  the  nordi  Puritans  drove  Churchmeo, 
into  her  borders,  where  all  were  freely  received,  protected,  and  cherished. 
The  colony  was  soon  able  to  export  Indian  com  and  other  products  to  Nevr 
England  and  Newfoundland,  for  which  they  received  in  return  dried  fish 
and  other  provisions.  The  Indians  also  killed  many  deer  and  tnrkeys, 
which  they  sold  to  the  English  for  knives,  beads,  and  other  small  articles 
of  traffic,  while  cattle>  swine,  and  poultry,  were  procured  from  Virginia. 

It  is  a  fiact,  which  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  these  early  coliMusts, 
that  fifteen  years  after  they  firf  t  landed,  the  general  assembly  of  the  people 
passed  an  act,  entided  '  An  Act  concerning  Religion,*  in  which  the  great 
principles  of  religious  toleration  and  liberty  are  extensively  recognised. 
This  law  was  passed  by  an  assembly  composed  endrely  of  Boman  Gadio- 
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lies,  and  is  the  more  remarkable^  as  being  die  first  legislative  act  which  is 
recorded  to  have  been  passed  by  any  goyemihent,  administered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  in  favor  of  the  unlimited  toleration  of  all 
Christian  sects. 

In  1676,  Cecil,  lord  Baltimore,  the  father  of  the  province,  died.  For 
more  than  forty  years  he  had  directed  its  affairs  as  proprietor,  and  displayed 
in  all  his  conduct  a  benevolent  heart  and  enlightened  understanding.  Al* 
though  he  lived  in  an  age  of  bigotry,  he  was  liberal  in  his  opinions ;  and 
for  ail  his  exertions  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-beings,  he 
desired  no  reward  biit  their  gratitude.  This  reward  he  received.  Tbe 
records  of  the  Maryland  assembly  contain  frequent  memorials  of  the  re- 
spect and  afiection  of  the  people.  He  was  succeeded,  as  proprietor,  by  his 
eldest  son,  Charles,  who  had  for  several  years  been  governor  of  the  colony, 
and  displayed  the  same  amiable  qualities  which  had  rendered  his  father 
respected  audi  beloved. 

The  closing  years  of  the  proprietary  government  were  embittered  by  a 
circumstance  similar  to  that  which  the  institution  of  the  colony  of  Mary- 
land had  inflicted  on  Virginia.  The  grant  which  had  been  made  by 
Charles  II.  to  the  celebrated  Penn  included  the  territory  of  Delaware, 
which  lord  Baltimore  had  always  considered  within  the  bmits  of  his  pa- 
tent. On  the  arrival  of  William  Penn  in  America,  a  meeting  took  place 
between  him  and  lord  Baltimore,  in  the  hope  of  efiecting  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  territorial  grants.  But  the 
pretensions  of  the  parties  were  so  completely  incompatible,  that  it  proved 
impossible  at  the  time  to  adjust  them  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both. 
Penn  ultimately  complaiiied  to  the  English  government,  and  by  his  interest 
at  court,  procured  it  to  be  adjudged  &aX  the  debatable  territory  should  be 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  was  appropriated  to  himself, 
and  the  other  to  lord  Baltimore.  This  adjudication  was  carried  into  ef- 
fect ;  and  the  territory  which  now  composes  the  state  of  Delaware  was 
thus  dismembered  from  the  provincial  limits  of  Maryland. 

In  the  year  following  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  repose  of  Mainland 
was  again  disturbea.  A  rumor  was  artfully  circulated  that  the  Catholics 
had  le^fued  with  the  Indians  to  destroy  aU  the  Protestants  in  the  province. 
An  armed  association  was  immediately  formed,  for  the  defence  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  for  asserting  the  rights  of  king  William  and  queen 
Mary.  The  magistrates  attempted  to  oppose  this  association  by  force ; 
but,  meeting  with  few  supporters,  they  were  compelled  to  abdicate  the 
government.  King  William  directed  those  who  had  assumed  the  supreme 
authority  to  exercise  it  in  his  name;  and  for  twenty-seven  yeara  the 
crown  retained  the  entire  control  of  the  province.  In  1716,  the  proprietor 
was  restored  to  his  rights ;  and  he  and  his  descendants  continuea  to  enjoy 
them  until  the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  The  people  then  assumed 
the  government,  adopted  a  constitution,  and  refused  to  admit  the  claims  of 
the  representatives  of  lord  Baltimore  either  to  jurisdiction  or  to  property. 


NORTH  AMD  SOXTTH  CAROLINA. 

l*he  final  settlement  of  this  country  originated  with  the  earl  of  Claren- 
don   and  other  courtiera  of  Charles  II.,  who  were  presented  with  a  grant 
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of  all  the  lands  lying  between  the  thirtjp^TBt  and  thirty*sixth  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  received  in  their  charter  ample  powers  of  administn* 
tion  and  judicature.  Some  previous  efforts  had  been  unsuccessfully  made 
to  colonize  this  portion  of  the  North  American  continent,  and  grants  bad 
been  given  to  different  individuals,  which  were  now  all  pronounced  void 
by  the  privy  council.  A  few  settlers  were  scattered  in  dinexent  parts,  and 
those  on  Albemarle  sound  were  on  certain  conditions  allowed  to  retain 
their  lands.  A  government  was  organized  over  them,  at  the  head  of 
which  Mr.  Drummond  was  placed. 

'Having  taken  the  command  of  the  infant  settlement  at  Albemarle,  the 
proprietaries  directed  a  survey  of  the  coast  to  the  southward,  and  projected 
the  establishment  of  a  new  colony  in  Clarendon  country,  which  had  been 
recently  abandoned  by  the  emigrants  from  New  England.  In  furthenmoe 
of  this  object,  they  conferred  on  John  Yeamans,  a  respectable  planter  of 
Barbadoes,  the  appointment  of  commander-in-chief  of  Clarepdon  country. 
In  the  autumn,  he  conducted  from  Barbadoes  a  body  of  emigrants,  who 
landed  on  the  southern  bank  of  cape  Fear.  He  cultivated  the  good  will 
of  the  natives,  and  insured  a  seven  years*  peace.  The  planters,  inopeaing 
lie  forest  to  make  room  for  the  operations  of  tillage,  *  necessarily  prepared 
timber  for  the  uses  of  the  cooper  and  builder,  which  they  transmitted  to 
the  island  whence  they  had  emigrated,  as  the  first  subject  of  a  feeUe  coni- 
merce,  that  kindled  the  spark  of  indiistry  which  soon  save  animatioQ  to 
the  whole.'  Another  settlement  was  also  projected  to  me  southward  of 
cape  Remain,  which  received  the  name  of  Carteret,  and  was  placed  noder 
a  separate  governor. 

In  pursuance  of  the  authority  with  which  the  proprietors  were  invested 
by  their  charter,  they  hesan  to  frame  a  system  of  laws  for  the  govemmat 
of  their  colony ;  in  which  they  availed  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  the 
illustrious  John  Locke.  The  form  of  government  proposed  by  this  emi- 
nent  man  proved  utterly  impracticable  and  useless.  It  received  no  favor 
from  the  people,  and  never  attained  the  force  of  fundamental  laws. 

Notwithstanding  these  constitutions  and  legal  preparations,  several  years 
elapsed  before  the  proprietors  of  Carolina  made  any  seHous  eflbrts  towards 
its  settlement.  In  1667,  they  fitted  out  a  ship,  gave  the  command  of  it  to 
captain  William  Sayle,  and  sent  him  out  to  bring  them  some  account  of 
the  coast.  His  report  to  his  employers,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
was  favorable.  He  praised  their  possessions,  and  encouraged  them  to 
engage  with  viffor  in  the  execution  of  their  project  His  observatioas  re- 
specting the  B^ama  islands,  which  he  had  visited,  induced  them  to  apply 
to  the  king  for  a  grant  of  them,  and  Charles  bestowed  on  them  by  patent 
all  those  islands  lying  between  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-seventh 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  Nothing  then  remained  but  to  make  prepaia- 
tions  for  sending  a  colony  to  Carolina.  Two  ships  were  procured,  on  board 
of  which  a  number  of  adventurers  embarked,  with  provisions,  arms,  and 
utensils  requisite  for  building  and  cultivation. 

Sayle  wa)s  appointed  the  first .  governor,  and  received  a  commission, 
bearing  datje  July  26,  1669.  The  expenses  of  this  first  embaikation 
amounted  to  twelve  thousand  pounds ;  a  proof  that  the  proprietors  enter- 
tained no  small  hopes  with  respect  to  their  palatinate.  The  number  of 
men,  however,  must  have  been  by  no  means  adeouate  to  the  undertaking, 
especially  considering  the  multitude  of  savages  tnat  ranged  through  that 
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«9cteiuiYe  wiUerneM.  In  wliat  place  governor  Sayle  first  landed  is  uncei^ 
toan  ;  but  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  first  situation,  and,  moving  to  the 
aoQtbward,  took  possession  of  a  neck  of  hind  between  Ashley  and  Cooper 
rivers,  where  he  laid  out  a  town,  which,  in  honor  of  the  king  then  reign- 
ing;, he  called  Charleston ;  but  dying  soon  after.  Sir  John  Yeamans,  who 
had  for  several  ^ears  been  governor  at  Clarendon,  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him.  This  new  settlement  attracted  many  inhabitants  from  that  at 
Clarendon,  and  ultimately  entirely  exhausted  it.  Being  at  a  great  distance 
from  Albemarle,  the  proprietors  established  a  separate  government  over  it, 
and  hence  arose  the  distinctive  appellations  of  North  and  South  Carolina. 

The  'affidrs  of  the  northern  colony  must  now  occupy  a  portion  of  our 
attention.  The  fundamental  constitutions,  which  have  already  -been  de- 
scribed, were  received  by  the  colonists  with  disgust  and  disunion.  Their 
promulgation  produced  no  other  efiect  than  to  excite  the  most  inveterate 
jealousy  of  the  designs  of  the  proprietaries ;  til),  in  process  of  time,  a  re- 
fractory spirit  took  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  was  at  length 
exasperated  into  sentiments  as  hostile  to  subordination,  as  the  policy  of  the 
proprietaries  was  repugnant  to  liberty.  From  this  period  the  history  of  the 
northern  province,  for  a  series  of  years,  is  involved  in  such  confusion  and 
contradiction,  that  it  is  impossible  to  render  it  interesting,  and  difiScult  to 
make  it  even  intelligible.  It  is  a  record  of  insurrection  snd  revolt,  not 
easily  understood,  and  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  demand  more  than 
this  slight  allusion. 

To  return  to  the  affiiirs  of  the  southern  colony,  now  under  the  adminis- 
trati<m  of  Joseph  West.  The  situation  of  Old  Charleston  being  found 
inconvenient,  the  inhabitants,  in  1680,  removed  to  03rster  Point,  where  a 
city  was  laid  eat,  to  which  the  name  of  the  other  was  given.  In  the 
year  commenced  a  war  with  the  Westoes,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians, 
threatened  great  injury  to  the  colony ;  peace,  however,  ^ns  soon 
restored.  Governor  West  was  superseded  by  Sir  Richard  Kirle,  an  Irish 
gentlemac,  who  died  six  months  aiher  his  arrival  in  the  country.  After 
his  decease,  colonel  Robert  Quarry  was  chosen  his  successor.  Durin^r  th^ 
time  of  his  government,  a  number  of  pirates  put  into  Charleston,  and  pur* 
chased  provisions  with  their  Spanish  gold  and  silver.  Those  public  rob- 
bers, instead  of  being  taken  and  tried  by  the  laws  of  England,  were  treaten 
with  great  civility  and  friendship,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations. 

Whether  the  govomor  was  ignorant  of  (he  treaty  made  with  Spain,  bv 
which  England  had  withdrawn  her  former  toleration  from  these  plunderers 
of  the  Spanish  dominions,  or  whether  he  was  afraid  to  brinff  them  to  trial 
from  the  notorious  courage  of  their  companions  in  the  West  Indies,  we 
have  not  sufficient  authority  to  affirm;  out  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
Charles  II.,  for  several  years  after  the  restoration,  winked  at  their  depreda- 
tions, and  many  of  them  performed  such  valiant  actions,  as,  in  a  good 
cause,  would  have  justly  merited  honors  and  rewards ;  he  even  knighted 
Henry  Morgan,  a  Welshman,  who  had  plundered  Porto  Bello  and  Panama, 
and  carried  off  large  treasures  from  them.  For  several  years  so  formidable 
was  this  body  of  plunderers  in  the  West  Indies,  that  they  struck  a  terror 
into  every  quarter  of  the  Spanish  dominions.  Their  gold  and  silver, 
which  they  lavishly  spent  in  the  colony,  insured  to  them  a  kind  reception 
among  the  Carolinians,  who  opened  their  ports  to  them  freely,  and  fur- 
nished Uiem  with  neoessaries.    They  coula  purchase  the  favor  of  the 
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governor,  and  the  ftiendship  of  the  people,  .for  what  they  deemed  a  trifling 
consideration.  Leaving  their  gold  and  silver  behind  them  for  clothes* 
arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  they  embarked  in  quest  of  more. 
However,  the  proprietors,  having  intelligence  of  the  encouragement  given 
to  pirates  by  govenior  Quarry,  dismissed  him  from  the  office  he-held;  and, 
in  1685,  landgrave  Joseph  Morton  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  the 
colony. 

It  is  not  now  of  importance  to  recur  to  the  difficulties  between  the  pro- 
prietary govelrnment  and  the  people :  they  led  to  extreme  irritation,  and  in 
the  year  1690,  at  a  meeting  of  the  representatives,  a  bill  was  brought  in 
and  passed,  for  disabling  James  Colleton,  then  governor  of  the  profinoe, 
from  holding  any  office,  or  exercising  any  authority,  civil  or  military,  in 
the  colony,  and  he  was  informed  that  in  a  limited  time  he  must  depart 
from  the  colony. 

During  these  public  commotions,  Seth  Sothel,  one  of  the  proprietors, 
who  had  been  driven  from  North  Carolina,  appeared  suddenly  at  Charles- 
ton, and,  aided  by  a  powerful  faction,  assumed  the  reins  of  governmeat. 
At  first  the  people  gladly  acknowledged  his  authority,  while  the  current  of 
their  enihity  ran  against  Colleton ;  especially  as  he  stood  forth  as  an  active 
and  leading  man  in  opposition  to  that  governor,  and  ratified  the  law  for 
his  exclusion  and  banishment ;  but  they  afterwards  found  him  void  of 
every  principle  of  honor,  and  even  of  honesty.  Such  was  the  insatiable 
avarice  of  this  man,  that  every  restraint  of  common  justice  and  equity  wu 
trampled  upon  by  him ;  and  oppression,  such  as  uafually  attends  the  exal- 
tation of  vulgar  and  ambitious  scramblers  for  power,  extended  her  rod  of 
iron  over  the  distracted  colony.  The  fair  traders  from  Barbadoes  aod 
Bermuda  were  seized  as  pirates  by  order  of  this  popular  governor,  and 
confined  until  such  fees  as  he  was  pleased  to  exact  were  paid  him ;  bribes 
from  felons  and  traitors  were  accepted  to  favor  their  escape  from  the  hands 
of  justice ;  and  plantations  were  forcibly  taken  possession  of,  upon  pre- 
tences the  most  frivolous  and  unjust.  At  length,  the  people,  weary  of  bis 
grievous  impositions  and  extortions,  agreed  to  take  him  l^  force,  and  ship 
him  ofi*  for  England.  He  then  evinced  the  meanness  of  spirit  genersliy 
associated  with  a  disposition  to  t3rranny,  and  humbly  begged  liberty  to  re- 
main in  the  country,  promising  to  submit  his  conduct  to  the  trial  of  the 
assembly  at  their  first  meeting.  When  the  assembly  met,  thirteen  diffisr* 
ent  charges  were  brought  against  him,  and  all  supported  by  the  strongest 
evidence ;  upon  which,  being  found  guilty,  they  compelled  him  to  abjure 
the  government  and  country  forever. 

The  next  important  inciaent  that  attracts  our  attention  is  the  unsuccess- 
ful expedition  against  St.  Augustine,  planned  by  governor  Moore,  in  the 
year  1702,  at  the  time  of  a  rupture  in  Europe  between  England  and  Spain. 
It  failed  utterly,  and  entailed  a  debt  on  the  colony  of  six  thousand  pounds 
sterling ;  which  led  to  many  severe  reflections  against  the  governor,  and 
brought  him  sadly  into  disrepute.  To  redeem  his  character,  the  goTomor 
.resolved  upon  an  expedition  against  the  ApUachian  Indians ;  in  conse- 

Suence  of  the  insults  and  injuries  which « they  had  been  instigated  by 
le  Spaniards  to  commit.  To  make  his  conquest  permanent,  he  traiui- 
planted  fourteen  hundred  of  these  Indians  to  the  territory  now  included  in 
Greorgia ;  a  measure  which  seems  to  have  led  to  the  settlement  of  the 
English  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
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The  northern  colony  continued  to  receive  accessions  to  its  strength  from 
sereral  of  the  European  states.  In  1707,  a  company  of  French  Protes- 
tants arrived  and  seated  themselves  on  the  river  Trent,  a  branch  of  the 
Neuse ;  and  three  years  afterwards  a  large  number  of  palatines,  fleemg 
from,  religious  persecution  in  Oermany,  sought  refuge  in  the  same  part  of 
the  province.  To  each  of  these  bodies  of  emigrants  the  proprietors  grant- 
ed a  hundred  acres  of  land.  On  their  newly  acquired  possessions  they 
were  living  in  peace,  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  in  the 
prospect  of  competence  and  ease,  when  suddenly  a  terrible  calamity  fell 
upon  them.  The  Tuscarora  and  Coree  Indians,  smartinfi^  under  recent 
ag]g;Tessions,  and  dreading,  total  extinction  from  the  encroachment  of  these 
strangers,  with  cWacteristic  secrecy,  plotted  their  entire  destruction. 
Sending  their  families  to  one  of  their  fortified  towns,  twelve  hundred  bow- 
men sallied  forth,  and  in  the  same  night  attacke'd,  in  separate  parties,  the 
nearest  settlements  of  the  palatines.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  in- 
discriminately butchered.  The  savages,  with  the  swiftness  and  ferocity  of 
wolves,  ran  from  village  to  village.  Before  them  was  the  repose  of  inno- 
cence ;-  behind,  the  sleep  of  death.  A  few  escaping  alarmed  the  settle- 
ments more  remote,  and  hastened  to  South  Carolina  for  assistance. 
Governor  Craven  immediately  despatched  to  the  aid  of  the  sister  colony 
nearly  a  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Barnwell.  Hide- 
ous was  the  wilderness  through  which  colonel  Barnwell  had  to  march,  and 
the  utmost  expedition  was  requisite.  There  was  no  road  through  the 
woods  upon  which  either  horses  or  carriages  could  pass ;  and  his  army 
had  all  manner  of  hardships  and  dangers  to  encounter,  from  the  climate, 
the  ii^ildemess,  and  the  enemy. 

In  spite  of  every  difficulty,  however,  Barnwell  advanced  against  them, 
and  being  much  better  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  than  his  enemy, 
he  did  great  execution  among  them,  killing  in  the  first  battle  three  hun- 
dred Indians,  and  taking  about  one  hundred  prisoners.  The  Tuscaroras 
then  retreated  to  their  town,  fortified  within  a  wooden  breastwork ;  but 
there  Barnwell  surrounded  them,  and  forced  them  to  sue  for  peace ;  and 
some  of  his  men  being  wounded,  and  others  having  suiTered  greatly  by 
constant  watching,  and  much  hunger  and  fatigue,  the  savages  the  more 
easilv  obtained  their  request.  After  having  killed,  wounded,  or  captured 
nearly  a  thousand  Tuscaroras,  Barnwell  returned  to  South  Carolina.  The 
peace  was,  however,  of  short  duration,  and  upon  the  recommencement  of 
hostilities,  assistance  was  again  solicited  from  the  southern  colony.  Colo- 
nel James  Moore,  an  active  young  officer,  was  immediately  despatched, 
w^ith  forty  white  men  and  eight  hundred  friendly  Indians.  He  found  the 
enemy  in  a  fort  near  Cotechny  river ;  and  after  a  siege,  which  continued 
more  than  a  week,  the  fort  was  taken,  and  eight  hundred  Indians  made 
prisoners.  The  Tuscaroras,  disheartened  by  this  defeat,  migrated,  in  1713, 
to  the  north,  and  joined  the  celebrated  confederacy,  denominated  the  Five 
Nations.     The  others  sued  for  peace,  and  afterwards  continued  friendlv. 

The  northern  colony  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  scourge  of  Indian 
vrsTs  when  the  southern  was  exposed  to  the  same  calamity.  All  the  tribes 
from  Florida  to  cape  Fear,  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  a  conspiia* 

af  to  extirpate  the  whites.     On  the  day  before  the  Yamassees  began  their 
oody  operations,  captain  Nairn  and  some  of  the  traders  observing  an 
'mieommon  gloom  on  their  savage  countenances,  and  apparently  great  agi- 
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tfttions  of  Spirit,  wbich  to  them. prognosticated  approaching  mischief,  w«nt 
to  their  chief  men,  begging  to  know  the  cause  of  their  uneasiness,  and 
promising,  if  any  injury  had  been  done  them,  io  give  them  satisfactjoo. 
The  chiefs  replied,  they  had  no  complaints  to  make  against  any  one,  bat 
intended  to  go  a-hunting  early  the  next  morning.  Captain  Nairn  accord- 
ingly went  to  sleep,  and  the  traders  retired  to  their  huts,  and  passed  (he 
night  in  seeming  friendship  and  tranquillity.  But  next  morning  at  day- 
break, the  15th  day  of  April,  all  were  alarmed  with  the  cries  of  war.  The 
leaders  were  all  out  under  arms,  calling  up  their  followers,  and  proclaim- 
ing aloud  designs  of  vengeance.  The  young  men,  burning  with  fury  and 
passion,  Hew  to  their  arms,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  massacred  above  mnety 
persons  in  Pocotaligo  town  and  the  neigboring  plantations ;  and  many 
more  must  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  on  Port  Royal  island,  had  they  not  pro- 
videntially been  warnedT  of  their  danger.  Mr.  Burrows,  a  captain  of  the 
militia,  after  receiving  two  wounds,  by  swimming  one  mile  and  raaning 
ten  escaped  to  Port  Royal,  and  alarmed  the  town.  A  vessel  happening 
fortunately  to  be  in  the  harbor,  the  inhabitants  in  great  harry  repaired  on 
board,  and  sailed  for  Charleston ;  a  few  families  of  planters  on  that  island, 
not  having  timely  notice,  fell  into  the  barbarous  hands  of  the  Indians,  and 
of  them  some  were  murdered,  and  others  made  prisoners  of  war. 

While  the  Yamassees,  with  whom  the  Creeks  and  Apalachians  had 
joined,  were  advancing  against  the  southern  frontiers,  an'3  spreading  deso- 
lation and  slaughter  through  the  province,  the  colonists  on  the  northern 
borders  also  found  the  Indians  among  their  settlements  in  formidable  par* 
ties.  The  Carolinians  had  foolishly  entertained  hopes  of  the  friendship 
of  the  Congarees,  thq  Catawbas,  and  Cherokees  ;  but  they  soon  found  that  , 
they  had  also  joined  in  the  conspiracy,  and  declared  for  war.  It  was  com- 
puted that  the  southern  division  of  the  enemy  consisted  of  above  six  thoa« 
sand  bowmen,  and  the  northern  of  between  six  hundred  and  a  thousand. 
In  the  muster-roll  at  Charleston  there  were  no  more  than  one  thousand 
two  hundred  nien  fit  to  bear  arms,  but  as  the  town  had  several  forts  into 
which  the  inhabitants  might  retreat,  governor  Craven  resolved  to  march 
with  this  small  force  into  the  woods  against  ^e  enemy.  He  proclaiDed 
martial  law,  and  laid  an  embargo  on  all  ships,  to  prevent  either  men  (ff 
provisions  from  leaving  the  country.  He  obtained  an  act  of  assembly,  em- 
powering him.  to  impress  men,  and  seize  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores, 
wherever  they  were  to  be  found,  to  arm  such  trusty  negroes  as  might  be 
serviceable  at  a  juncture  so  critical,  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the 
utmost  vigor. 

Being  no  stranger  to  the  ferocious  temper  of  his  enemies,  and  their  hor- 
rid^cruelty  to  prisoners,  the  governor  advanced  against  them  by  slow  and 
cautious  steps,  always  keeping  the  strictest  guaH  round  his  annv.  He 
knew  well  under  what  advantages  they  fought  among  their  native  thickets, 
and  the  various  wiles  and  stratagems  they  made  use  of  in  conducting  their 
vrars ;  and  therefore  he  was  watchful  above  all  things  against  siiiprbes» 
which  might  throw  his  followers  into  disorder,  and  defeat  the  end  of  his 
enterprise.  The  fate  of  the  whole  province  depended  on  the  success  of 
his  arms,  and  his  men  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  conquer  or  die  a 
painful  death.  As  he  advanced,  the  straggling  parties  fled  before  him, 
until  he  reached  Saltcatchers,  where  they  had  pitched  their  great  camp. 
Here  a  sharp  and  bloody  battle  ensued  from  behind  trees  and  bathssi  tat 
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« 

Indians  whooping,  hallooing,  and  giving  way  one  while,  and  then  again 
and  again  returning  with  double  fury  to  the  charge.  But  the  governor^ 
notwiustanding  their  superior  number,  and  their  terrible  shrieks,  kept  the 
provincials  close  at  their  heels,  and  drove  them  before  him  like  a  flock  of 
wolves.  He  expelled  them  from  their  settlement  at  Indian  river,  pursued 
them  over  tbe  Savannah,  and  entirely  freed  the  province  of  this  formida- 
ble tribe  of  savages.  What  number  of  the  army  was  killed  does  not  ap- 
pear ;  but  in  the  whole  war  nearly  four  hundred  unfortunate  inhabitants 
of  Carolina  fell  a  prey  to  Indian  cruelty,  property  of  great  value  was  de- 
stroyed, and  a  large  debt  contracted. 

Of  this  debt  the  proprietors  refused  to  pay  any  portion,  and  by  their 
harsh  and  arbitrary  conduct  in  regard  to  this  matter  and  its  consequences, 
a  bitter  hostility  grew  up  between  them  and  the  people.  It  was  resolved 
to  throw  off  their  yoke.  A  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself  at  a 
general  review  of  the  militia  at  Charleston,  in  1719 ;  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers binding  themselves  by  a  solemn  compact  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the 
proprietors.  The  assembly  was  dissolved  by  the  governor,  but  it  immedi- 
ately met  in  convention,  and  assumed  the  direction  of  public  afiairs.  In 
^ite  of  all  opposition  they  established  themselves  in  the  full  possession  of 
the  government,  both  in  its  legislative  and  executive  relations. 

The  agent  for  Carolina  at  length  procured  a  hearing  from  the  lords  of 
the  regency  and  council  in  England,  the  king  being  at  that  time  in  Hano- 
ver ;  who  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  proprietors  had  forfeited  their 
charter,  and  ordered  the  attorney-general  to  take  out  a  scire  facias  against 
it  In  consequence  of  this  decision,  in  September,  1720,  they  appointed 
general  Francis  Nicholson  provisional  governor  of  the  province,  with  a 
commission  from  the  king.  Several  years  afterwards,  seven  of  the  pro« 
prietors  sold  to  the  long  their  claim  to  the  soil  and  rents,  and  all  of  them 
issigned  to  him  dieir  right  of  jurisdiction.  The  government  of  both  Caro- 
linas  was  subeequently  administered  in  each  colony  by  a  governor  and 
council  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  by  assemblies  chosen  by  the  people. 
They  soon  attracted  general  attention,  and  their  population  was  increaised 
by  accessions  from  several  of  the  states  of  Europe. 

In  1738,  an  alarming  insurrection  of  the  negroes  occurred  in  the  south- 
em  colony.  A  number  of  them  assembled  at  Stono,  and  surprised  and 
killed  two  men  who  had  charge  of  a  warehouse,  from  which  they  took 
guns  and  ammunition.  They  then  chose  a  captain,  and,  with  drums 
beating  and  colors  flying,  marched  south-westward.  They  burned  every 
house  on  their  way,  killed  all  the  whites  they  could  find,  and  compelled 
oth^r  negroes  to  join  them.  Governor  Bull,  who  was  returning  to  ChiEurles- 
ton  from  the  southward,  accidentally  met  them,  hastened  out  of  their  way, 
and  spread  an  alarm.  The  news  soon  reached  Wiltown,  where,  fortti- 
nately,  a  large  congrepfation  were  attending  divine  service.  The  men 
having,  according  to  a  hiw  of  the  province,  brought  their  arms  to  the  place 
of  worship,  marched  instantly  in  quest  of  the  negroes,  who,  by  this  time, 
had  become  formidable,  and  spread  terror  and  desolation  around  them, 
having  killed  about  twenty  of  tne  whites.  While,  in  an  open  field,  they 
were  carousing  and  dancing,  with  frantic  exultation  at  ^heir  late  success, 
they  were  suddenly  attacked ;  some  were  killed,  and  the  remainder  took 
to  flight,  but  most  of  them  were  taken  and  tried.  Thos^  who  had  been 
compelled  to  join  the  conspirators  were  pardoned ;  but  the  leaders  and 
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principal  instigators  sufiered  death.  Under  apprehensions  resnltbg,  pro- 
bably, from  this  rebellion,  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed  an  act, 
that  whoever  shall  teach,  or  cause  any  slave  or  slaves  to  be  taught  to 
write,  or  shall  use  or  employ  any  slave  as  a  scribe  in  any  manner  of 
writing  whatsoever,  shall,  for  every  such  oflfence,  forfeit  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds. 

The  Carolinas  were  frequently  exposed  to  the  injurious  effects  of  war 
from  the  French  and  Spaniards,  as  well  as  from  some  of  the  Indian  tribes; 
but  after  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  progress  of  these  colonies  was  no  longer 
retarded  from  that  cause.  The  assembly  of  South  Carolina,  taking  adTan- 
tage  of  the  peaceful  state  of  the  colony  to  encourage  emigmtion,  appio- 
priated  a  large  fund  for  bounties  to  foreign  Protestants,  and  such  industrioas 
poor  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  should  resort  to  the  province 
within  three  years,  and  settle  on  the  inland  parts.  Two  townships,  etch 
containing  forty*ei^ht  thousand  acres,  were  laid  out ;  one  on  the  nver 
Savannah,  called  Mecklenburgh,  and  the  other  on  the  waters  of  Santee,  at 
LfOng  Cane,  called  Londonderry.  Not  long  after,  the  colony  received  a 
considerable  accession  from  Germany. 

Beside  foreign  Protestants,  several  persons  emigrated  from  England  and 
Scotland,  and  great  multitudes  from  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Carolina.  An 
accession  was  also  derived  from  the  northern  colonies,  from  which,  in  the 
space  of  one  year,  above  a  thousand  families  removed  thither.  To  these 
adventurers  mnds  in  small  tracts  were  allotted  on  the  frontiers,  by  which 
means  the  back  settlements  soon  became  the  most  populous  part  of  the 
province,  while  the  whole  felt  the  important  benefits  resulting  from  sach 
accessions  to  its  population. 


GEORGIA. 

The  last  of  the  colonies  established  previous  to  the  war  of  independence 
was  Georgia.  A  company  of  wealthy  and  influential  individuals  obtained 
a  patent  from  George  III.,  conferring  the  necessary  powers,  and  lost  no 
tune  in  the  prosecution  of  their  design.  In  November,  1733,  James  Ogle 
thorpe  embarked  at  Gravesend  for  Georgia,  with  one  hundred  and  sixteen 

gersons,  destined  for  settlement  in  that  country.  In  the  following  Jannarr 
e  arrived  at  Charleston,  where  he  was  kindly  received,  and  whence  he 
started  to  explore  the  territory  granted  by  the  patent.  He  selected  the 
present  site  ot  Savannah  as  the  most  desirable  point  for  the  new  settlement 
Having  completed  a  fort  at  this  place,  and  put  the  colony  in  a  state  of 
defence,  he  next  sought  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  Indians, 
and  to  treat  with  them  for  a  share  of  their  possessions.  Having  made 
such  arrangements  as  seemed  to  insure  safety,  Oglethorpe  returned  tx> 
England,  carrying  with  him  several  Indians,  among  whom  was  Toroocbi* 
chi,  a  chief  of  the  Creeks,  and  his  queen.  Here  they  remained  on  a  visit 
of  about  four  months. 

In  the  year  1740,  the  trustees  rendered  an  account  of  their  administra- 
tion. At  that  time  nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred  emigrants  had  arrived 
m  the  colony  ;  of  whom  more  than  fifteen  hundred  were  indigent  £og* 
Jahmen,  or  persecuted  Protestants.  The  benefactions  from'  government 
and  from  individuals  had  been  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars ;  and  it 
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computed  that,  for  every  person  transported  and  maintained  by  the 

trustees,  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  had  been  expended.  The  hopes 
which  the  trustees  had  cherished,  that  the  colony  would  be  prosperous 
and  the  objects  of  their  benevolence  happy,  were  far  from  realized.  Such 
was  the  character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  settlers  and  the  nature  of  the 
restrictions  imposed,  that  the  plantations  languished,  and  continued  to  re- 
quire the  contributions  of  the  charitable.  In  the  mean  time  events  were 
preparing  a  rupture  in  Europe,  and  a  war  between  England  and  Spain  ap- 
peared inevitable.  The  plenipotentiaries,  appointed  for  settling  the  boun- 
daries between  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  other  differences  and  misunder- 
standings subsisting  between  the  two  crowns,  had  met  at  Pardo  in  conven- 
tion, where  preliminary  articles  were  drawn  up ;  but  the  conference  ended 
to  the  satisfaction  of  neither  party.  The  merchants  had  lost  all  patience  un- 
der their  sufferings,  and  became  clamorous  for  letters  of  reprisal,  which  at 
length  they  obtained ;  all  officers  of  the  navy  and  army  were  ordered  to 
their  stations,  and,  with  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation,  war  was  de- 
clared against  Spain  on  the  23d  of  October,  1739. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war  reached  Georgia,  ge- 
neral Oglethorpe  passed  over  to  Florida  with  four  hundred  select  men  of 
his  regiment,  and  a  considerable  party  of  Indians ;  and  a  few  days  after, 
he  marched  with  his  whole  force,  consisting  of  above  two  thousand  men, 
regulars,  provincials,  and  Indians,  to  fort  Moosa,  within  two  miles  of  St. 
Augustine.  The  Spanish  garrison  evacuating  the  fort  on  his  approach, 
and  retiring  into  the  town,  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence ;  and  the 
general  soon  discovering  that  an  attempt  to  take  the  castle  by  storm  would 
be  presumptuous,  changed  his  plan  of  operations,  and  resolved,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  ships  of  war  which  were  lying  at  anchor  off  Augustine 
bar,  to  turn  th^  siege  into  a  blockade.  Having  made  the  necessary  dis- 
positions, he  summoned  the  Spanish  governor  to  surrender ;  but,  secure  in 
bis  strong-hold,  he  sent  him  for  an  answer  that  he  would  be  glad  to  shake 
hands  with  him  in  his  castle. 

Indignant  at  this  reply,  the  general  opened  his  batteries  against  the 
castle^  and  at  the  same  time  threw  a  number  of  shells  in  the  town.  The 
6ie  was  returned  with  equal  spirit  from  the  Spanish  fort,  and  from  six 
half-galleys  in  the  harbor ;  but  the  distance  was  so  great  that  the  cannon- 
ade, though  it  continued  several  da3rs,  did  little  execution  on  either  side. 
It  appears  that,  notwithstanding  the  blockade,  the  Spanish  garrison  con- 
trived to  admit  a  reinforcement  of  seven  hundred  men,  and  a  large  8up]dy 
of  provisions.  All  prospect  of  starving  the  enemy  being  lost,  the  army 
began  to  despair  of  forcing  the  place  to  surrender.  The  Carolina  troops, 
enfeebled  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  dispirited  by  sickness,  and  fatigued 
by  fruitless  efforts,  marched  away  in  large  bodies.  The  naval  commander, 
in  consideration  of  the  shortness  of  his  provisions,  and  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  usual  season  of  hurricanes,  judged  it  imprudent  to  hazard  his  fleet 
longer  on  that  coast.  The  general  hunself  was  sick  of  a  fever,  and  his 
regiment  was  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  disabled  by  sickness.  These 
combined  disasters  rendered  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  enterprise ;  and 
Oglethorpe,  with  extreme  sorrow  and  regret,  returned  to  Fredenca. 

After  a  lapse  of  two  years  the  Spaniards  prepared  to  retaliate  by  the  in- 
vasion of  Georgia,  intending,  if  successful,  to  subjugate  the  Carobnas  and 
Viigmia.    On  reeeiTiDg  information  of  their  approach,  generel  Oglethorpe 
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solicited  assistance  from  South  Carolina :  but  the  inhabitants  of  that  colo- 
ny, entertaining  a  strong  prejudice  against  him,  and  terrified  by  the  danger 
which  threatened  themseiyes,  determined  to  provide  only  for  their  own  safe 
ty,  though  without  avowing  their  intention.  "General  Oglethorpe,  howe« 
rer,  made  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence.  He  assenS>led  seven  hun- 
dred men,  exclusive  of  a  body  of  Indians,  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Fre- 
derica,  on  the  island  of  St.  Simon,  and,  with  this  small  band,  determined  to 
encounter  whatever  force  might  be  brought  against  him.  It  was  his  ut- 
most hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  resist  the  enemy  until  a  reinforcement 
should  arrive  from  Carolina,  which  he  daily  and  anxiously  expected.  On 
the  last  day  of  June,  the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty-two  sail,  and 
having  on  board  more  than  three  thousand  men,  came  to  anchor  off  St  Si- 
mon's bay.  Notwithstanding  all  the  resistance  which  general  Oglethorpe 
could  oppose,  they  sailed  up  the  river  Altamaha,  landed  upon  the  island, 
and  there  erected  fortifications.  Convinced  that  his  small  force,  if  divided, 
must  be  entirely  inefficient,  Oglethorpe  assembled  the  whole  of  it  at  Pre- 
derica.  One  portion  he  employed  in  strengthening  his  fortifications;  the 
Highlanders  and  Indians,  ranging  night  and  day  through  the  woods,  often 
attacked  the  outposts  of  the  enemy.  The  toil  of  the  troops  was  incessant; 
and  the  long  delay  of  the  expected  succors,  still  unexpectedly  withheld  br 
South  Carolina,  caused  the  most  gloomy  and  depressing  apprehensions. 

Oglethorpe,  at  length,  learning  by  an  English  prisoner  wno  escaped  from 
the  Spanish  camp,  that  a  difference  subsisted  between  the  troops  from  Cnba 
and  those  from  St.  Augustine,  so  as  to  occasion  a  separate  encampment, 
resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  while  thus  divided.  Taking  advantage  ot 
his  knowledge  of  the  woods,  he  marched  out  in  the  night  with  three  hon- 
dred  chosen  men,  the  Highland  company  and  some  rangers,  with  the  in- 
tention of  surprising  the  enemy.  Having  advanced  within  two  miles  of 
the  Spanish  camp,  he  halted  his  troops,  and  went  forward  himself  with  a 
select  corps  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  situation.  While  he  was  endea* 
Toring  cautiously  to  conceal  his  approach,  a  French  soldier  of  his  party 
discharged  his  musket,  and  ran  into  the  Spanish  lines.  Thus  betrayed, 
he  hastened  his  return  to  Frederica,  and  endeavored  to  efiect  by  stratagem 
what  could  not  be  achieved  by  surprise.  Apprehensive  that  the  deserter 
would  discover  to  the  enemy  his  weakness,  he  wrote  him  a  letter,  desirinf 
him  to  acquaint  the  Spaniards  with  the  defenceless  state  of  Frederica,  and 
the  ease  with  which  his  small  garrison  might  be  cut  to  pieces.  He  pressed 
him  to  bring  forward  the  Spaniards  to  an  attack ;  but,  if  he  could  not  pre- 
vail thus  far,  to  use  all  his  art  and  influence  to  persuade  them  to  stay  at 
least  three  days  more  at  fort  Simon ;  for  within  that  time,  according  to 
advices  he  had  just  received  from  Carolina,  he  should  have  a  reinforcemeat 
of  two  thousand  land  forces,  with  six  British  ships  of  war.  The  letter  con- 
cluded with  a  caution  to  the  deserter  against  dropping  the  least  hint  of 
admiral  Vernon's  meditated  attack  upon  St.  Augustine,  and  with  an  as* 
suiance  that  for  his  service  he  shouldJ)e  amply  rewarded  by  the  British  king. 

Oglethorpe  cave  it  to  a  Spanish  pisoner,  who,  for  a  small  reward  toge- 
ther with  his  liberty,  promised  to  deliver  it  to  the  French  deserter.  On 
his  arrival  at  the  Spanish  camp,  however,  he  gave  the  letter,  as  Oglethoipe 
expected,  to  the  commander-in-chief,  who  instantly  put  the  deserter  in 
irons.  This  letter  perplexed  and  confounded  the  Spaniards ;  some  sus- 
pecting it  to  be  a  stratagem  to  prevent  an  attack  on  Frederica,  and  others 
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Relieving  it  to  contain  serious  instructions  to  direct  the  conduct  of  a  spy. 
While  the  Spanish  officers  were  deliberating  what  measures  to  adopt,  an 
incident,  not  within  the  calculation  of  military  skill,  or  the  control  of  hu- 
man power,  decided  their  counsels.  Three  ships  of  force,  which  the 
goydnor  of  South  Carolina  had  sent  out  to  Oglethorpe's  aid,  appeared  at 
this  juncture  off  the  coast.  The  agreement  of  this  discovery  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter  convinced  the  Spanish  commander  of  its  real  intention. 
The  whole  army,  seized  with  an  instant  panic,  set  fire  to  the  fort,  and  pre- 
cipitately embarked,  leaving  several  cannon,  with  a  quantity  of  provisions 
and  military  stores ;  and  thus,  in  the  moment  of  threatened  conquest,  was 
the  in&nt  colony  providentially  saved. 

Thus  was  Gkiorgia^  with  trifling  loss,  delivered  from  the  most  imminent 
danger,  (jeneral  Oglethorpe  not  only  retrieved,  but  established  his  repu- 
tation. From  the  Carolinians,  grateful  for  their  preservation,  and  from  the 
go?emors  of  most  of  the  northern  colonies,  he  received  cordial  congratula*' 
tions  upon  his  address  and  good  fortune.  But  on  an  impeachment  brought 
forward  before  this  invasion,  Oglethorpe  still  felt  himself  bound  in  honor 
to  return  to  England,  where,  on  trial,  the  charge  was  adjudged  to  be  fiedse, 
malicious  and  groundless,  and  its  author  dismissed  his  majesty's  service. 
The  character  of  this  able  general  now  appeared  in  its  true  light ;  and  his 
contemporaries  acknowledged  w;hat  impartial  .history  records,  that  to  him 
Carolina  was  indebted  for  her  saifety  and  repose,  as  well  as  Georgia  for  her 
existence  and  protection.  After  this  period  general  Oglethorpe  never  re- 
turned to  the  province  of  Georgia,  but  upon  all  occasions  discovered  in 
England  an  uncommon  zeal  for  its  prosperity  and  improvement. 

In  the  year  1749,  the  colony  was  exposed  to  great  danger  from  a  quarter 
as  unexpected  as  it  was  singular.  During  the  whole  of  his  administration, 
general  Oglethorpe  had,  from  motives  of  policy,  treated  an  Indian,  or 
rather  half-breed  woman,  called  Mary  Musg^roTe,  afterwards  Mary  Bosom- 
worth,  with  particular  kindness  and  generosity.  Finding  that  she  had 
great  influence  amongst  the  Creeks,  and  understood  their  language,  he 
made  use  of  her  as  an  interpreter,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  form  treaties 
of  alliance  with  them ;  allowing  her  for  her  services  one  hundred  pounds 
sterling  a  year.  Thomas  Bosom  worth,  who  was  chaplain  to  Oglethorpe's 
regiment,  had  married  this  woman,  accepted  a  tract  of  land  from  tUi  crown, 
and  settled  in  the  province.  Being  unsuccessful  in  most  of  his  specula- 
tions, he  had  recourse  to  one  of  an  extraordinaiy  kind.  He. persuaded  his 
wife  to  assert  herself  to  be  the  elder  sister  of  Malatche,  the  Indian  chief, 
and  to  have  descended,  by  a  matemal  line,  from  ad  Indian'  king,  who  held 
frcMH  nature  the  whole  territory  of  the  Creeks ;  and  therefore  to  pos* 
seas  a  right  to  them,  superior  not  only  to  that  of  the  trustees,  but  also  to 
that  of  the  king.  Accordingly,  Mary  assumed  the  title  of  an  independent 
empress,  disavowing  all  subjection  or  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  otherwise  than  by  way  of  treaty  .or  alliance,  such  ha  one  indepen- 
dent sovereign  might  voluntarily  enter  into  with  another ;  a  meeting  of  all 
the  Greeks  was  summoned,  to  whom  Mary  made  a  long  speech,  in  which 
she  set  forth  the  justice  of  her  claim,  and  the  great  injury  she  and  her 
beloved  subjects  had  sustained  by  the  loss  of  their  territories,  and  urged 
them  to  a  defence  of  their  rights  liy  force  of  arms.  The  Indians  were  fired 
with  rage  at  the  idea  of  such  indignity,  and  to  a  man  pledged  themselves 
to  atsipd  by  her  to  the  last  drop  of  &eir  blood  in  defence  of  her  royal  person 
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and  their  lands ;'  in  consequence  of  which,  qneen  Mary,  escorted  hy  a  laigs 
body  of  her  savage  subjects,  set  out  for  Savannah,  to  demand  from  the  pre- 
sident and  council  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  her  rights  in  the  proviooe. 

Several  interviews  between  the  magistrates  and  the  Indian  chieb  took 
place  on  this  strange  occurrence,  and  the  president  and  council  weie  flat- 
tering themselves  with  the  idea  of  an  amicable  compromise  of  all  the  exist- 
ing difficulties,  and  rejoicing  in  the  re^stablishment  of  friendly  inteicoane 
with  the  Creeks,  when  Mary,  excited  with  liquor,  and  disappointed  in  her 
royal  views,  rushed  in  amongst  them  like  a  furyi  told  the  president  that 
these  were  her  people,  that  he  had  no  business  with  them,  and  that  he 
should  soon  be  convinced  of  it  to  his  cost.  The  president  calmly  advised 
her  to  retire  to  her  lodgings,  and  forbear  to  poison  the  minds  of  the 
Indians,  adding  that  he  would  otherwise  order  her  into  cltfse  confinement ; 
upon  which,  turning  about  to  Makttche,  in  great  rage,  she  repeated,  with 
some  ill*natured  comments,  what  the  president  had  said ;  Malatche  started 
from  his  seat,  laid  hold  of  his  arms,  odling  upon  the  rest  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, and  dared  any  man  to  touch  the  queen.  The  whole  house  was 
filled  in  a  moment  wim  tumult  and  uproar ;  every  Indian  having  his  toma- 
hawk in  his  hand,  the  president  and  council  expected  nothing  bat  instant 
death.  During  this  confusion,  captain  Jones,  who  commanded  the  gnard, 
very  seasonably  interposed,  and  ordered  the  Indians  inunediately  to  sur* 
render  their  arms,  endeavoring,  however,  not  merely  to  overawe  them, 
but  using  prudence  to  avoid  coming  to  extremities :  with  reluctance  the 
Indians  sulnnitted,  and  Mary  veas  conveyed  to  a  private  room,  where  a 
guard  was  placed  over  her,  and  all  further  communication  with  the  Indi- 
ans denied  ner  during  their  stay  in  Savannah.  Ultimately  the  joi-i2tnntf 
queen  was  compelled  to  abandon  her  pretensions,  and  the  Indians  were 
induced  to  depart,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  been  so 
lonff  harassed  by  their  turbulent  visit. 

The  wars  to  which  it  had  been  subject  had  much  retarded  the  progress 
of  the  colony,  and  in  1752  the  trustees  surrendered  their  charts  to  the 
king.  Georgia  thus  became  a  royal  government.  At  this  time  the  vrhnk 
exports  of  Georgia  did  not  amount  to  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year. 


FRBNCH  AND  INDIAN  WABS. 

The  formation  and  progress  of  all  the  colonies  which  constituted  the 
North  American  republic  at  the  era  of  its  independence,  have  now  bees 
traced  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  From  that  period  ci^ 
cumstances  tended  rapidly  to  promote  that  federation  whidi  eventoaily 
effected  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  and  laid  the  basis  of  their  futnie 
prosperity ;  indeed,  in  the  prosecution  of  Uie  French  war,  which  commesKxd 
m  1756,  the  energies  of  the  colonies  were  so  united  in  the  attainment  of 
one  common  object,  that  the  generalization  of  theur  political  history  from 
that  period  is  not  only  rendered  preferable,  but  almost  inevitable. 

Not  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  progress  of  French  discovery,  it  is  soft* 
cient  to  say  that  Fmnce  had  estabU^ed  settlements  on  the  St  Lawrence 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  formed  the  bold  jdan  of  uniting 
these  points  by  a  chain  of  forts,  stretching  across  the  continent,  and  iatend* 
ed  to  confine'the  English  colonists  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alteghiaues. 
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In  their  northern  colonies,  the  military  strength  of  the  French  was  consi- 
derable; Quebec  and  Montreal  were  strongly  fortified;  and  at  other 
points,  Louisbourg,  Cape  Breton,  and  the  forts  of  lake  Champlain,  Niagara, 
Grown  Point,  Frontignac,  Ticonderoga,  and  several  others,  defended  the 
frontiers.  They  had  also  erected  a  considerable  fort  at  the  junction  of  the, 
Alleghany  with  the  Monongahela,  then  called  Dm  Quesne,  but  now  form- 
ing die  site  of  Pittsburg. 

The  proceeding  of  the  French  in  America  excited  a  strong  interest  in 
the  minds  of  the  British  goyemment ;  and  deeming  war  inevitable,  orders 
were  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  several  colonies  to  repel  force  by  force, 
and  to  dislodge  the  French  from  their  posts  on  the  Ohio.  These  orders 
were  accompanied  with  a  recommendation  to  form  a  union  of  the  colonies 
for  more  ef»ctive  defence.  Delegates  had  already  been  appointed  to  meet 
at  Albany,  for  die  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  Five  Nations ;  and  efo- 
▼emor  Snirley  recommended  that  the  subject  of  union  should  ako  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  convention.  The  commissioners  from  Massachusetts  had 
ample  powers  to  co-operate  in  the  formation  of  a  plan ;  those  from  Mary- 
land were  instructed  to  observe  what  others  did ;  and  those  from  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  had 
no  instructions  at  all  on  the  subject.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  friendship  ' 
of  the  Indians  was  thought  to  be  secured  be  a  distribution  of  presents,  the 
delegates  appointed  a  committee  to  devise  some  scheme  for  the  proposed 
confederation ;  and  the  committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  govern- 
ment analogous  to  that  of  the  individual  colonies.  There  was  to  be  a 
grand  council,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  several  provinces,  and  a 
president-general,  appointed  by  the  crown,  with  the  power  of  negativing 
the  acts  of  the  council.  The  Connecticut  delegates,  however,  dissented 
from  this  plan,  because  it  placed  too  preponderating  a  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  crown. 

It  was  rejected  by  the  British  ministry  for  the  very  oj^xraite  reason ;  thej 
suggested,  however,  that  the  several  governors,  with  one  or  two  of  their 
counsellors,  should  meet  and  adopt  such  measures  as  the  common  safety 
might  demand.  But  this  scheme  was  defeated  by  a  provision,  that  they 
might  draw  upon  the  Bridsh  treasury  for  all  necessary  sums,  which  par- 
liament would  undertake  to  repay  by  imposing  a  general  tax  upon  the 
eolonies.  The  Massachusetts  assembly  sent  special  instructions  to  its 
agent  in  London  to  oppose  most  strenuously  any  measure  which  had  for 
its  object  the  establishment  of  taxes  on  the  colonies,  under  whatever  plea 
of  utility ;  and  Franklin,  to  whom  the  governor  of  Vir^nia  had  sent  the 
proposition  of  the  British  minister,  states  most  distinctly  in  his  letter  in 
reply,  the  reasons  which  would  ever  prevent  the  Americans  from  consent- 
ing to  such  a  proposal.  He  observes  that  it  would  inspire  universal  dis- 
content among  the  Americans  to  attempt  the  imposition  of  taxes  by  a 
parliament  where  ihey  were  not  represented ;  a  point  of  which  neither  the 
colonies  nor  the  British  government  ever  lost  sight,  from  this  period  till 
the  contest  it  originated  terminated  in  the  entire  separation  of  the  former 
from  its  dependence  on  the  British  crown. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1755,  the  British  government  despatched  general 
Braddock  to  America,  with  a  respectable  force,  to  expel  tne  French,  and 
keep  possession  of  the  territory ;  and  preparations  having  been  made  by 
Fiance  to  despatch  a  reinforcement  to  her  armies  in  Canada,  admiral  Bos- 
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cawen  was  ordered  to  endeavor  to  intercept  the  French  fleet  before  it  ahonU 
enter  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  April,  general  Braddock  met  tke 
governors  of  the  several  provinces  to  confer  upon  the  plan  of  the  enaviing 
campaign.  Three  expeditions  were  resolved  upon;  one  against  Da 
Quesne,  to  be  oommanded  by  general  Braddock ;  one  against  forts  Nia- 
gara and  Frontignac,  to  be  commanded  by  governor  Shirley ;  and  ooe 
against  Crown  Point,  to  be  commanded  by  general  Johnston.  Thta  kn 
originated  with  Massachusetts,  and  was  to  be  executed  by  colonial  troops 
raised  in  New  England  and  New  York. 

While  preparations  were  making  for  these  expeditions,  another,  whidi 
had  been  previously  concerted,  was  carried  on  against  the  French  forts  in 
Nova  Scotia.  This  province  was  settled  by  the  French,  but  was  ceded  to 
the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Its  boundaries  not  haviag  bees 
defined,  the  French  continued  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  territory  dained 
by  the  English,  and  had  built  forts  for  their  defence.  To  gain  possessioB 
of  these  was  the  object  of  the  expedition.  About  two  thousand  militk. 
commanded  by  colonel  Winslow,  embarked  at  Boston ;  and  beinr  joiiied 
on  their  passage  by  three  hundred  regulars,  arrived  in  April  at  ibe  piaoe 
of  their  aestination.  The  forts  were  invested,  the  resistance  made  wis 
trifling  and  inefiectual,  and  in  a  short  time  the  English  gained  oitire  poi- 
session  of  the  province  according  to  their  own  definition  of  ita  boundaries. 
Three  only  of  their  men  were  killed. 

As  soon  as  the  convention  of  governors  was  dissolved,  general  Braddoek 
proceeded  to  the  post  at  Wells'  Creek,  whence  the  army  commenced  its 
march  about  the  middle  of  June.  Their  progress  was  very  much  retarded 
by  the  necessity  of  cutting  a  road  ;  and,  lest  the  enemy  mould  have  time 
to  collect  in  great  force,  the  general  concluded  to  set  forward  with  twelve 
hundred  select  men,  while  cmonel  Dunbar  should  follow  slowly  in  the 
rear,  with  the  main  body  and  the  heavy  baggage.  Colonel  Washiagiim^ 
regiment  had  been  split  into  separate  companies,  and  he  had  only  joined 
the  army  as  aid  to  the  general.  The  roughness  of  the  counCn  prevented 
the  advanced  corps  from  reaching  the  Hon<»gahe]a  till  the  8th  of  July. 
It  was  resolved  to  attack  Du  Quesne  the  very  next  day;  and  lieutenant* 
colonel  Graffe  was  sent  in  front  with  three  hundred  British  leguhis,  while 
ihe  generol  himself  followed  at  some  distance  with  the  main  body.  He 
had  been  strongly  cautioned  by  colonel  Washington  to  provide  against  an 
ambuscade,  by  sending  forward  some  provincitu  companies  to  scour  the 
woods ;  but  he  held  we  provincials  and  the  enemy  in  equal  contempt 
The  Monongahela  was  crossed  the  second  time,  about  seven  miles  froni 
Du  Quesne;  and  the  army  was  pressing  forward  in  an  open  wood,  througii 
high  and  thick  grass,  when  the  front  was  suddenly  thrown  into  disorder 
by  a  volley  from  small  arms.  The  main  body  was  formed  three  deep, 
and  brought  to  its  suTOort:  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  enemy  feD; 
and  a  cessation  of  the  fire  led  general  Braddock  to  suppose  that  the  assail- 
ants had  fled ;  but  he  was  soon  attacked  with  ledouUed  fury. 

Concealed  behind  trees,  logs,  and  rocks,  the  Indians  poured  upon  the 
troops  a  deadly  and  incessant  fire ;  oflcLcers  and  men  fell  thickly  around, 
and  the  survivors  knew  not  where  to  direct  their  aim  to  revenge  dieir 
slaughtered  comrades.  The  whole  body  was  again  thrown  into  confusion ; 
but  Uie  general,  obstinate  and  courageous,  refused  to  retreat;  and  instead 
of  vrithdnawing  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  mudcets,  wheie 
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their  ranks  might  easily  have  been  formed  anew,  undertook  to  rally  tkm 
on  the  very  ground  of  attack,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  most  incessant  and 
deadly  fire.  He  persisted  in  these  efforts  until  fire  horses  had  been  shot 
under  him,  and  every  one  of  his  officers  on  horseback^  except  colonel 
Washington,  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  The  general  at  length  feU, 
and  the  rout  became  universal.  The  troops  fled  precipitately  until  they 
met  the  division  under  Dunbar,  then  sixty  miles  in  the  rear.  Six^-four 
officers  out  of  eighty-five,  and  about  half  of  the  privates,  were  killed  or 
wounded.  General  Braddock  died  in  Dunbar's  camp;  and  the  whole 
army,  which  appears  to  have  been  panic  struck,  marched  back  to  Philadel- 
phia. The  provincial  troops,  whom  Braddock  had  so  lightly  esteemed, 
displayed  during  the  battle  the  utmost  calmness  and  courage.  Though 
placed  in  the  rear,  they  alone,  led  on  by  Washington,  advanced  against 
the  Indians,  and  covered  the  retreat ;  and  had  they  at  first  been  permitted 
to  engage  the  enemy  in  their  own  way,  they  would  easily  have  defeated 
them. 

The  two  northern  expeditions,  though  not  so  disastrous,  failed  in  attain- 
ing their  proposed  objects.  The  campaign  of  1755  was  thus  utterly  un- 
successful. Immense  preparations  hi^  l^en  made,  but  no  desired  reenlt 
was  obtained.  By  the  failure  of  the  three  expeditions,  the  whole  frontier 
was  left  open  to  tne  ravages  of  the  Indians.  The  second  campaign  was 
almost  as  pregnant  with  evil.  Montcalm  had  marched  against  Oswego, 
and  by  destroying  it  had  thrown  the  English  and  American  army  on  the 
defensive.  No  successful  measures  were  put  in  operation  to  carry  out  the 
plans  of  the  colonists,  and  it  was  necessary  to  wait  till  the  following  year. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  following  year  a  council  was  held  at  Bos- 
ton, composed  of  lord  Loudoun,  and  the  governors  of  the  New  England  pro- 
vinces and  of  Nova  Scotia.  At  this  council  his  lordship  proposed  that  New 
England  should  raise  four  thousand  men  for  the  ensuing  campaign ;  and 
that  a  OToportionate  number  should  be  raised  by  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey. These  requisitions  were  complied  with ;  and  in  the  spring  his  lord- 
ship found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  rery  considerable  army.  Admiral 
Hoiboum  airiying  in  the  beginning  of  July  at  Halifax  with  a  powerful 
squadron,  and  a  reinforcement  of  fiye  thousand  British  troops,  under  (jeorge 
yiscount  Howe,  lord  Loudoun  sailed  from  New  York  with  six  thousand 
regulars,  to  join  those  troops  at  the  place  of  their  arrival.  Instead  of  the 
complex  operations  undertaken  in  previous  campaigns,  his  lordship  limited 
his  plan  to  a  single  object.  Leaving  the  posts  on  the  lakes  strongly  garri- 
soned, he  resolved  to  direct  his  whole  disposable  force  against  Louisbourg ; 
Halifax  having  been  determined  on  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
fleet  and  army  destined  for  the  expedition.  Information  was,  howeyer, 
soon  received,  that  a  French  fleet  had  lately  sailed  from  Brest ;  that  Lou- 
isbourg was  garrisoned  by  six  thousand  regfulars,  exclusive  of  provincials ; 
and  that  it  was  also  defended  by  serenteen  line-of-battle  ships,  which  were 
moored  in  the  harbor.  There  being  no  hope  of  success  against  so  formi- 
dable a  force,  the  enterprise  was  deferred  to  the  next  year ;  the  general 
and  admiral  on  the  last  of  August  proceeded  to  New  York ;  and  the  pro- 
yincials  were  dismissed. 

The  marquis  De  Montcalm,  availing  himself  of  the  absence  of  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  British  force,  advanced  with  an  army  of  nine  thousand 
men,  and  laid  siege  to  fort  William  Henry.    The  garrison  at  this  fort 
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cowisted  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  regulars,  and  its  fortificatioiis 
were  strong  and  in  very  good  order ;  and  for  the  additional  security  of  this 
important  post,  general  Webb  was  stationed  at  fort  Edward  with  an  amy 
of  four  thousat^  men.  The  French  commander,  however,  urged  his  ap- 
proaches with  ftich  vigor,  that,  within  six  days  aAer  the  investment  of  the 
fort,  colonel  Monro,  the  commandant,  having  in  vain  solicited  succor  from 
general  Webb,  found  it  necessary  to  surrender  by  capitulation.  The  gar- 
rison was  to  be  allowed  the  honors  of  war,  and  to  be  protected  against  the 
Indians  until  within  the  reach  of  fort  Edward ;  but  the  next  momiDg,  a 
great  number  of  Indians,  having  been  permitted  to  enter  the  lines,  b^gan 
to  plunder ;  and  meeting  with  no  opposition,  they  fell  upon  the  sick  aod 
wounded,  whom  thev  immediately  massacred.  Their  appetite  for  carnage 
being  excited,  the  defenceless  troops  were  attacked  witn  fiend-like  fuiy. 
Monro  in  vain  implored  Montcalm  to  provide  the  stipulated  guard,  and  the 
massacre  proceeded.  All  was  turbulence  and  horror.  On  every  side 
savages  were  butchering  and  scalping  their  wretched  victims.  Their  hide- 
ous yells,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the  frantic  shrieks  of  others  ahiink- 
ing  from  the  uplifted  tomahawk,  were  heard  by  the  French  munoTed. 
The  fury  of  the  savages  was  permitted  to  rage  without  restraint  until  fif- 
teen hundred  were  killed,  or  hurried  captives  into  the  wilderness.  The 
day  aAer  this  awful  tragedy,  major  Putnam  was  sent  with  his  rangen  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  When  he  came  to  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
their  rear  was  hardly  beyond  the  reach  of  musket-shot.  The  prospect  was, 
horrible  in  the  extreme ;  the  fort  demolished ;  the  barracks  and  boildiogs 
yet  burning ;  innumerable  fragments  of  human  carcasses  still  broiled  in 
the  decaying  fires ;  and  dead  bodies,  mangled  with  tomahawks  and  scalp- 
ing knives,  in  all  the  wantonness  of  Indian  barbarity,  were  everywhere 
scattered  around.  Thus  ended  the  third  campaign  in  America ;  oappilf 
forming  the  last  of  a  series  of  disasters,  resulting  from  folly  and  misma- 
nagement, rather  than  from  want  of  means  and  military  strength. 

The  British  nation  was  alarmed  and  indignant,  and  the  king  fouad  it 
necessary  to  change  his  councils.  At  the  head  of  the  new  ministry  be 
placed  the  celebrated  William  Pitt,  afterwards  earl  of  Chatham,  under 
whose  administration  public  confidence  revived,  and  the  nation  seemed 
'inspired  with  new  life  and  vigor.  He  was  equally  popular  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. '  Lord  Loudoun  was  replaced  by  general  Abercrombie,  who,  early 
in  the  spring  of  1758,  was  ready  to  enter  upon  the  campaign  at  the  head 
of  fifty  thousand  men,  the  most  powerful  army  ever  seen  in  America. 

Three  points  of  attack  were  marked  out  for  this  campaign ;  the  first 
Louisbourg ;  the  second  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point ;  and  the  diiid, 
fort  Du  Quesne.  Its  result  was  highly  honorable  to  the  British  arms.  Of 
the  three  expeditions,  two  completely  succeeded,  and  the  leader  of  the 
third  had  made  an  important  conquest.  Fort  Du  Quesne  was  reduced, 
supplied  with  a  new  garrison,  and  its  name  changed  to  Pittsburg.  As 
usual,xhe  Indians  joined  the  strongest  side.  A  peace  was  concluded  with 
all  the  tribes  between  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes ;  and  the  frontier  inhabitants 
of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  were  once  more  relieved  from 
the  terrors  of  fire  and  scalping  knives. 

To  the  commanding  talents  of  Pitt,  and  the  confidence  which  they  in- 
apired,  this  change  of  fortune  must  be  chiefly  attributed ;  and  in  no  r^pect 
iirere  these  talents  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  choice  of  men  to 
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ezecate  bis  plans.  The  advantages  of  this  campaign  had,  however,  been 
purchased  by  an  expensive  effort  and  corresponding  exhaustion  of  provincial 
strength ;  and,  when  a  circular  letter  from  Mr.  ritt  to  the  s(^eral  gover- 
nors induced  the  colonies  to  resolve  upon  making  the  most  vigoroM  prepa- 
ration for  the  next,  the^  soon  discovered  that  their  resources  were>J^  no 
means  igommensurate  with  their  zeal. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  it  was  resolved  to  signaKze  the  year 
1759  by  the  complete  conquest  of  Canada.  The  pjan  of  the  campaign 
was,  that  three  powerful  armies  should  enter  the  French  possessions  by 
three  different  routes,  and  attack  ail  their  strong-holds  at  nearly  the  same 
time.  At  the  head  of  one  division  of  the  army,  brigadier-general  Wolfe, 
a  young  officer  who  had  signalized  himself  at  the  siege  of  Louisbourg» 
was  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  and  lay  siege  to  Quebec,  escorted  by  a 
strong  fleet  to  co-operate  with  his  troops.  The  central  and  main  army, 
composed  of  British  and  provincials,  was  to  be  conducted  against  Ticonde- 
roga  and  Crown  Point  by  general  Amherst,  the  new  commander-in-chief, 
who,  after  making  himself  master  of  these  places,  was  to  proceed  over  lake 
Champlain  and  by  the  way  of  Richelieu  river  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and, 
descending  that  river,  form  a  junction  with  general  Wolfe  before  the  walk 
of  Quebec.  The  third  army,  t6  be  composed  principally  of  provinciak, 
reinforced  bv  a  strong  body  of  friendly  Indians,  was  to  be  commanded  by 
general  Priaeaux,  who  was  to  lead  this  division  first  against  Niagara,  and, 
after  the  reduction  of  that  place,  to  embark  on  kke  Ontario,  and  proceed 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  against  Montreal.  It  has  been  observed  by  a  re- 
cent author, '  Had  the  elements  been  laid,  and  the  enemy  spell-bound,  the 
whole  of  this  brilliant  plan  could  not  have  helped  succeeding.'  This  sen- 
tence, however,  betrays  a  very  limited  view  of  a  plan  that  was  well  worthy 
of  the  mind  of  Pitt.  In  this  arrangement  immediate  advantage  was  not 
sacrificed ;  while  the  more  remote  results  exhibited  a  prospect  highly  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  ambition  of  the  leaders,  and  to  arouse  all  the  energies 
of  the  troops.  It  is  in  thus  affording  motives  which  tend  to  bring  physical 
force  into  most  effective  and  persevering  action,  that  intellectual  superiority 
becomes  manifest,  confounding  the  calculations  of  ordinary  minds. 

Early  in  the  winter,  general  Amherst  commenced  preparations  for  his 
part  of  the  enterprise  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  last  of  May  that  his  troops 
were  assembled  at  Albany  ;  and  it  was  as  late  as  the  22d  of  July,  when  he 
appeared  before  Ticonderoga.  As  the  naval  superiority  of  Great  Britain 
had  prevented  France  from*  sending  out  reinforcements,  none  of  the  posts 
in  this  quarter  were  able  to  withstand  so  great  a  force  as  that  of  general 
Amherst.  Ticonderoga  was  immediately  abandoned;  the  example  was 
followed  at  Crown  Point ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  enemv  seemed 
to  think  of  preserving  their  province  was  by  retarding  the  EngUsh  army 
with  shows  of  resistance  till  the  season  of  operation  should  be  past,  or  till, 
by  the  gradual  concentration  of  their  forces,  they  should  become  nun^erous 
enough  to  make  an  effectual  stand.  From  Crown  Point  they  retreated  to 
ble-AUx-Noix,  where  general  Amherst  understood  there  was  a  body  of 
between  three  and  four  thousand  men,  and  a  fleet  of  several  armed  vessels. 
The  English  made  great  exertions  to  secure  a  baval  superiority ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  a  succession  of  adverse  storms  upon  the  lake,  they  would  most 
probably  have  accomplished  the  original  design  of  forming  a  junction  al 
Quebec,  instead  of  bemg  obliged  to  go  into  winter  quarters  at  Crown  Point 
52 
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In  prosecution  of  the  enteq)nse  against  Niagara,  general  Prideaux  bad 
embarked  with  an  army  on  lake  Ontario ;  and  on  the  6th  of  July  landed 
without  opposition  within  about  three  miles  of  the  fort,  which  he  invested 
in  form.  While  directing  the  operations  of  the  siege  he  was  killed  by  the 
biirsting  of  a  cokorn,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Sir  WiUiam  JobnsoD. 
That  general,  prosecuting  with  judgment  and  vigor  the  plan  of  his  prede- 
cessor, pushed  the  attack  of  Niagara  with  an  intrepidity  that  soon^rougfat 
the  besiegers  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  covered  way.  Meanwhile, 
the  French,  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  losing  a  post  which  was  a  key  to 
their  interior  empire  in  America,  had  collected  a  large  body  of  regular 
troops  from  the  neighboring  garrisons  of  Detroit,  Venango,'^^  and  Presqu' 
Isle,  with  which,  and  a  party  of  Indians,  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to  nise 
the  siege.  Apprised  of  their  intention  to  hazard  a  battle,  general  Johnson 
ordered  his  light  infantry,  supported  by  some  grenadiers  and  regular  foot, 
to  take  post  between  the  cataract  of  Niagara  and  the  fortress ;  placed  the 
auxiliary  Indians  on  his  flanks ;  and,  together  with  this  preparation  for  an 
engagement,  took  effectual  measures  for  securing  his  lines,  and  bridling 
the  garrison.  About  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  July,  the  enemy 
appeared,  and  the  horrible  sound  of  the  war-whoop  from  the  hostile  Indians 
w;as  the  signal  of  battle.  The  French  charged  with  great  impetuosity,  but 
were  received  with  firmness ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  were  completely 
routed.  This  battle  decided  the  fate  of  Niagara.  Sir  William  Johnson 
the  next  morning  opened  negotiations  with  the  French  commandant  ,*  and 
in  a  few  hours  ii  capitulation  was  signed.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  six 
hundred  and  seven  men,  were  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  to  be 
embarked  on  the  lake,  and  carried  to  New  York ;  and  the  women  and 
children  were  to  be  carried  to  Montreal.  The  reduction  of  Niagara  eSec* 
tually  cut  off  the  communication  between  Canada  and  Louisiana. 

The  expedition  against  the  capital  of  Canada  was  the  most  daring  and 
important.  Strong  by  nature,  and  still  stronger  by  art,  Quebec  had  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  the  Gibraltar  of  America ;  and  every  attempt 
against  it  had  failed.  It  was  now  commanded  by  Montcalm,  an  officer  of 
distinguished  reputation ;  and  its  capture  must  have  appeared  chimerical 
to  any  one  but  Pitt.  He  judged  rightly,  however,  that  the  boldest  and 
most  dangerous  enterprises  are  often  the  most  successful,  especially  when 
committed  to  ardent  minds  glowing  with  enthusiasm,  and  emulous  of 
glory.  Such  a  mind  he  had  discovered  in  general  Wolfe,  whose  coodoct 
at  Louisbourg  had  attracted  his  attention.  He  appointed  him  to  conduct 
the  expedition,  and  gave  him  for  assistants  brigadier-generals  Monckton, 
Townshend,  and  Murray ;  all,  like  himself,  young  and  ardent.  Early  in 
the  season  he  sailed  from  Halifax  with  eight  thousand  troops,  and,  near 
the  last  of  June,  landed  the  whole  army  on  the  island  of  Orleans,  a  few 
miles  below  Quebec.  From  this  position  he  could  take  a  near  and  distinct 
▼iew  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  These  were  so  great,  that  even  the 
bold  and  sanguine  Wolfe  perceived  more  to  fear  than  to  hope.  In  a  lettei 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  written  before  commencing  operations,  he  declared  that  he  saw 
but  little  prospect  of  reducing  the  place. 

Quebec  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  consists  of 
an  upper  and  lower  town.  The  lower  town  lies  between  the  river  and  a 
botd  and  lofty  eminence,  which  runs  parallel  to  it  far  to  the  westward. 
At  the  top  of  this  emincoee  is  a  plain,  upon  which  the  upper  town  is  situt* 
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led.  Below,  OT  east  of  the  city,  is  the  river  St.  Chftrlea,  whose  chBnael  i> 
rou^t  and  whose  banks  are  steep  and  broken.  At  a  short  distance  far- 
ther down  is  the  Montmorency  ;  and  between  these  two  rivers,  and  reaching 
&om  one  lo  the  other,  was  encamped  the  French  army,  strongly  entrench- 
ed, and  at  least  equal  in  number  to  thai  of  the  English.  General  Wotfe 
look  possession  of  Point  Levi,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
■nd  tKere  erected  batteries  against  the  town.     The  cannonade  which  waa 


kept  up,  thongh  it  destroyed  many  houses,  made  bat  little  impTemion  on 
ihe  works,  which  were  too  strong  and  too  remote  to  be  materidDy  a^cted ; 
their  elevation,  at  the  same  time,  placing  them  bejrond  the  reach  of  the 
fleet 

Conrinced  of  the  impossibility  (^  reducing  the  place,  unless  he  coold 
erect  batteries  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Wolfe  soon  decided 
on  more  daring  measures.  The  northern  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  a 
considerable  distance  above  Quebec,  is  so  bold  and  rocky  as  to  render  a 
landing  in  the  iace  of  an  enemy  impracticable.  If  an  attempt  were  made 
bebw  the  town,  the  river  Montmorency  passed,  and  the  French  driven 
from  their  entrenchments,  the  St.  Charles  would  present  a  new,  and  per- 
haps an  insuperable  barrier.  With  every  obstacle  fully  in  view,  Wolfe, 
beroicallj  observing  that '  a  victorious  army  finds  no  difBcnlties,'  resolved 
to  pass  the  Montmorency,  and  bring  Montcalm  to  an  engagement.  In 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  thirteen  companies  of  English  grenadiers, 
and  part  of  the  setond  battalion  of  royal  Americans,  were  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  while  two  divisions,  under  generals  Townshend  and 
Murray,  prepared  to  cross  it  higher  up.  Wolfe's  plan  was  to  attack  first  a 
redoobt,  close  to  die  water's  edge,  apparently  beyond  reach  of  the  fire 
from  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  in  the  belief  that  the  French,  by  attempt- 
ing to  support  that  fortification,  would  put  it  in  his  power  to  bring  on  a 
general  engagenteat ;  or,  if  they  should  submit  to  the  loss  of  the  redoubt, 
Uial  he  could  aderwards  examine  their  situation  with  coolness,  and  advan- 
tageously regulate  his  future  operations. 

On  the  K|qiroach  of  the  British  troops  the  redoubt  was  evacuated ;  and 
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the  general*  obsenring  some  confusion  in  the  French  camp,  changed  kis 
original  plan,  and  determined  not  to  delay  an  attack.  Orders  were  imme- 
diately despatched  to  the  generals  Townshend  and  Murray  to  keep  their 
divisions  in  readiness  for  fording  the  river ;  and  the  grenadiers  and  royal 
Americans  were  directed  to  form  on  the  beach  until  they  could  be  properly 
sustained.  These  troops,  however,  not  waiting  for  support,  rushed  impe- 
tuously toward  the  enemy's  entrenchments ;  but  they  were  received  vith 
so  strong  and  steady  a  fire  from  the  French  musketry,  that  they  were 
instantly  thrown  into  disorder,  and  obliged  to  seek  shelter  at  the  redoubt 
which  the  enemy  had  abandoned.  Detained  here  awhile  by  a  dreadfol 
thunder  storm,  (hey  were  still  within  reach  of  a  severe  fire  from  the 
Frencb ;  and  many  gallant  ofiicers,  exposing  their  persons  in  attempting 
to  form  the  troops,  were  killed,  the  whole  loss  amounting  to  nearly  five 
hundred  men.  The  plan  of  attack  being  efiectually  disconcerted,  the 
English  general  gave  orders  for  repassing  the  river,  and  returning  to  the 
isle  of  Orleans. 

Compelled  to  abandon  the  attack  on  that  side,  Wolfe  deemed  that  advan- 
tage might  result  from  attempting  to  destroy  the  French  fleet,  and  by 
distracting  the  attention  of  Montcalm  with  continual  descents  apon  the 
northern  shore.  General  Murray,  with  twelve  hundred  men  in  transports, 
made  two  vigorous  but  abortive  attempts  to  land ;  and  though  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  third,  he  did  nothing  more  than  bum  a  magazine  of  warlike 
stores.  The  enemy's  fleet  was  efifectually  secured  against  attacks,  either 
by  land  or  by  water,  and  the  commander-in-chief  was  again  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  mortification  of  recalling  his  troops.  At  this  juncture,  intel- 
ligence arrived  that  Niagara  was  taken,  that  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point  had  been  abandoned,  but  that  general  Amherst,  instead  of  pressing 
forward  to  their  assistance,  was  preparing  to  attack  the  Isle-oux-mix. 

While  Wolfe  rejoiced  at  the  triumph  of  his  brethren  in  arms,  he  coold 
not  avoid  contrasting  their  success  with  his  own  disastrous  efibrts.  His 
mind,  alike  loity  and  susceptible,  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  disaster* 
at  Montmorency;  and  his  extreme  anxiety,  preying  upon  his  delicate 
frame,  sensibly  aflected  his  health.  He  was  observed  frequendy  to  sigh; 
and,  as  if  life  was  only  valuable  while  it  added  to  his  glory,  he  declared 
to  his  intimate  friends,  that  he  would  not  survive  the  disgrace  which  he 
imagined  would  attend  the  failure  of  his  enterprise.  Nothing,  however, 
could  shake  the  resolution  of  this  valiant  commander,  or  induce  him  to 
abandon  the  attempt.  In  a  council  of  his  principal  oflScers,  called  on  this 
critical  occasion,  it  was  resolved,  that  all  the  future  operations  should  be 
above  the  town.  The  camp  at  the  isle  of  Orleans  was  accordingly  aban- 
doned ;  and  the  whole  army  having  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  a  part 
of  it  was  landed  at  point  Levi,  and  a  part  higher  up  the  river.  Mootcahn, 
apprehending  from  this  movement  that  the  invaders  might  make  a  distant 
descent  and  come  on  the  back  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  detached  M.  de  Bon- 
gainville  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  to  watch  their  motions,-  and  prevent 
Uieir  landing. 

Baffled  and  harassed  in  all  his  previous  assaults,  general  Wolfe  seems 
to  have  determined  to  finish  the  enterprise  by  a  single  bold  and  desperate 
effort.  The  admiral  sailed  several  leagues  up  the  river,  making  occasiooal 
demonstrations  of  a  design  to  land  troops ;  and,  during  the  night,  a  strong  de- 
tachment in  flat-bottomed  boats  fell  silently  down  with  the  streani,  to  a  point 
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■boat  a  mile  above  the  city.  The  beach  was  shelving,  the  bank  high  and 
precipitous,  and  the  only  path  by  which  it  could  be  scaled,  was  now  de- 
fended by  a  captain's  guard  and  a  battery  of  four  guns.  Colonel  Howe, 
with  the  van,  soon  clambered  up  the  rocks,  drove  away  the  guard,  and 
seized  upon  the  battery.  The  army  landed  about  an  hour  before  day,  and 
by  daybreak  was  marshalled  on  the  heights  of  Abraham. 

Montcalm  could  not  at  first  believe  the  intelligence ;  but,  as  soon  as  ha 
was  assured  of  its  truth,  he  mode  all  prudent  haste  to  decide  a  battle  which 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  avoid.  Leaving  his  camp  at  Montmorency, 
he  crossed  the  river  St.  Charles  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  English 
army.  No  sooner  did  Wolfe  observe  this  movement,  than  he  began  tG 
forai  his  order  of  battle.  His  troops  consisted  of  six  battalions,  and  the 
Looi^urg  grenadiers.  The  right  wing  was  commanded  by  general 
HoDckton,  and  the  left  by  general  Murray.  The  right  flank  was  covered 
by  the  Louisbourg  grenadiers,  and  the  rear  and  left  by  Howe's  light  infan- 
Uy.  The  form  in  which  the  French  advanced  indicating  an  intention  t^ 
ootflank  the  leA  of  the  English  army,  general  Townshend  was  sent  with 
the  battalion  of  Amherst,  and  the  two  battalions  of  royal  Americans,  ta 
that  part  of  the  line,  and  they  were  formed  en  potence^  so  as  to  present  a 
doable  front  to  the  enemy.  The  body  of  reserve  consisted  of  one  regiment, 
drawn  up  in  eight  divisions,  with  large  inArvals.  The  dispositions  made 
by  the  French  general  were  not  less  masterly.  The  right  and  left  wing& 
were  composed  about  equally  of  European  and  colonial  troops.  The  cen- 
tre consisted  of  a  column,  formed  of  two  battalions  of  regulars.  Fifteen 
handred  Indians  and  Canadians,  excellent  marksmen,  advancing  in  front« 
screened  by  surrounding  thickets,  began  the  battle.  Their  irregular  fire 
proved  fatal  to  many  British  officers,  but  it  was  soon  silenced  by  the  steady 
fire  of  the  English. 

About  nine  in  the  morning  the  main  body  of  the  French  advanced 
briskly  to  the  charge,  and  the  action  soon  became  generaL  Montcalm 
having  taken  post  on  the  left  of  the  French  army,  and  Wolfe  on  the  right 
of  the  English,  the  two  generals  met  each  other  where  the  battle  waa 
laost  severe.  The  English  troops  reserved  their  fire  until  the  French  had 
advanced  within  forty  yards  of  their  line,  and  then,  by  a  general  discharge, 
made  terrible  havoc  amon^  their  ranka.  The  fire  of  the  English  was 
riffonmsly  maintained,  and  the  enemy  everywhere  yielded  to  it.  General 
Wolfe,  who,  exposed  in  the  front  of  his  battalions,  had  been  wounded  in 
the  wrist,  betraying  no  symptom  of  pain,  wrapped  a  handkerchief  round 
his  arm,  and  continued  to  encourage  his  men.  Soon  after,  he  received  a 
shot  in  the  groin ;  but,  concealing  the  wound,  he  was  pressing  on  at  the 
head  of  his  grenadiers  with  fixed  bayonets,  when  a  third  ball  pierced  his 
breast.*'     The  array,  not  disconcerted  by  his  fall,  continued  the  action  un- 

*  On  receiving  his  mortal  woand,  Wolfe  was  conveyed  into  the  rear,  where,  careless 
i^boot  himscdf,  he  discovert,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  the  most  anxious  solicitude  oon* 
ceming  the  fate  of  the  day.  Twm  extreme  faintness,  he  had  reclined  his  head  on  tha 
srm  of  an  officer,  bat  was  soon  aronsed  by  the  cry  of  <  They  fly,  they  fly!'  '  Who  fly  ^ 
ezclaimed  the  dying  hero.  '  The  French,'  answered  his  attendant.  <  Then,'  said  he,  <  I 
die  eontented,'  and  immediately  expired.  A  death  more  fall  of  military  glory  has  seir 
dom  been  recorded  by  the  pen  of  the  historian,  or  celebrated  by  the  peaeil  of  the  painter. 
Ocpcial  Wolfe  was  only  thu^-thiee  years  of  age.  He  possessed  those  military  ttJents, 
vhich,  with  the  advantage  of  years  and  opportanity  or  action,  '  to  moderate  his  aidbr, 
coqpand  his  fineoltiesy  aad  give  to  his  intoitave  peieeplion  and  seientlAc  knowledge  tks 
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der  Monckton,  on  whom  the  comtnaod  now  devolved,  hut  who,  receiving 
a  hall  through  his  hody,  soon  yielded  the  command  to  general  Townshend. 
Montcalm,  fighting  in  front  of  his  battalions,  received  a  mortal  woond 
about  the  same  mne ;  and  general  Senezergus,  the  second  in  command 
also  fell. 

The  British  grenadiers  pressed  on  with  their  bayonets.  Greneral  Mar* 
ray,  briskly  advancing  with  the  troops  under  his  direction,  broke  the  centre 
of  the  French  army.  The  Highlanders,  drawing  their  broadswords,  com- 
pleted the  confusion  of  the  enemy;  and  after  having  lost  their  first  and 
second  in  command,  the  right  and  centre  of  the  French  were  entirelj 
driven  from  the  field ;  and  the  left  was  following  the  example,  when  Boq- 
gainyille  appeared  in  the  rear,  with  the  fifteen  hundred  men  who  had  been 
sent  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the  English.  Two  battalions  and  twopieces 
of  artillery  were  detached  to  meet  him ;  but  he  retired,  and  the  British 
troops  were  left  the  undisputed  masters  of  the  field.  The  loss  of  the 
French  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  English.  The  corps  of  French 
regulars  was  almost  entirely  annihilated.  The  killed  and  wounded  of  the 
English  army  did  not  amount  to  six  hundred  men.  Although  Qnebec 
was  still  strongly  defended  by  its  fortifications,  and  might  possibly  be  re- 
lieved by  Bougainville,  or  from  Montreal}  yet  general  Townshend  bad 
scarcely  finished  a  road  in  l4b  bank  to  get  up  his  heavy  artillery  for  a 
siege,  when  the  inhabitants  capitulated,  on  condition  that  during  the  war 
they  might  still  enjoy  their  own  civil  and  religious  rights;  A  garrison  of 
five  thousand  men  was  left  under  general  Murray,  and  the  fleet  sailed  out 
of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  fall  of  Quebec  did  not  immediately  produce  the  submission  of  Ca- 
nada. The  main  body  of  the  French  army,  which,  aft^r  the  battle  on  the 
plains  of  Abraham,  retired  to  Montreal,  and  which  still  consisted  of  ten 
battalions  of  regulars,  had  been  reinforced  by  six  thousand  Canadian 
militia,  and  a  body  of  Indians.  With  these  forces  M.  de  Levi,  who  had 
succeeded  the  marquis  de  Montcalm  in  the  chief  command,  resolved  lo 
attempt  the  recovery  of  Quebec.  He  hai  hoped  to  carry  the  place  by  a 
coup  de  main  during  the  winter ;  but,  on  reconnoitring,  he  found  the  oat- 
posts  so  well  secured,  and  the  governor  so  vigilant  and  active,  that  he 
postponed  the  enterprise  until  spring.  In  the  month  of  April,  when  the 
upper  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  so  open  as  to  admit  a  transportation  bj 
water,  his  artillery,  military  stores,  and  neavy  baggage,  were  embarked  at 
Montreal,  and  fell  down  the  river  under  convoy  of  six  frigates ,  and  H.  de 
Levi,  after  a  march  of  ten  days,  arrived  with  his  army  at  Poin«  au  Trem- 
ble, within  a  few  miles  of  Quebec. 

Greneral  Murray,  to  whom  the  care  of  maintaining  the  English  conquest 
had  been  intrusted,  had  taken  every  precaution  to  preserve  it;  bat  his 
troops  had  sufifered  so  much  by  the  extreme  cold  of  the  winter,  and  by  the 
want  of  vegetables  and  fresh  provisions,  that  instead  of  five  thousand,  the 

eortectness  of  judgment  perfected  by  experience,*  wonld  have  'placed  him  oo  a  level 
with  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  anv  age  or  nation.' — ^Montcalm  wa»  every  vav 
worthy  to  be  a  competitor  of  Wolfe.  He  had  the  truest  military  genius  of  aoy  offidbr 
whom  the  French  had  ever  employed  in  America.  After  he  had  received  his  mortal 
wound,  he  was  carried  into  the  city ;  and  when  informed  that  it  was  mortal,  his  rephf 
was,  <  I  am  glad  of  it.'  On  being  told  that  he  could  survive  but  a  few  honia,  'So  mocli 
the  hetteTi'  he  replied ;  <  I  shall  not  then  live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Qnebec.' 
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original  number  of  his  garrison,  there  Wl^re  not  at  this  time  above  three 
thousand  men  fit  for  service.  With  this  small  but  valiant  body  he  re- 
solved to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field ;  and  on  the  28th  of  April  marched 
oat  to  the  heiffhts  of  Abraham,  where,  near  Sillery,  he  attacked  the  French 
under  M.  de  Levi  with  great  impetuosity.  He  was  received  with  firmness ; 
and,  aft^r  a  fierce  encounter,  finding  himself  outflanked,  and  in  danger  of 
.being  surrounded  by  superior  numbers,  he  called  off  his  troops,  and  retired 
into  the  city.  In  this  action  the  loss  of  the  English  was  near  a  thousand 
men,  and  that  of  the  French  still  greater.  The  French  general  lost  no  time 
in  improving  his  victory.  On  the  very  evening  of  me  battle  he  opened 
trenches  before  the  town,  but  it  was  the  11th  of  May  before  he  could 
mount  his  batteries,  and  hnng  hb  guns  to  bear  on  the  fortifications.  By 
that  time  general  Murray,  who  had  been  indefatigable  in  his  exertions, 
had  completed  some  outworks,  and  planted  so  numerous  an  artillery  on 
hia  ramparts,  that  his  fire  was  very  superior  to  that  of  the  besiegers,  and 
in  a  manner  silenced  their  batteries.  A  British  fleet  most  opportunely 
arriving  a  few  days  after,  M.  de  Levi  immediately  raised  the  siege,  and 
precipitatelv  retired  to  Montreal.  Here  the  marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  gover- 
nor*general  of  Canada,  had  fixed  his.  head-quarters,  and  determined  to 
make  his  last  stand.  For  this  purpose  he  called  in  all  his  detachments, 
And  collected  around  him  the  whole  force  of  the  colony. 

The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  were  resolved  upon  the  utter  annihila* 
cion  of  the  French  power  in  Canada ;  and  general  Amherst  prepared  to 
overwhelm  it  with  an  irresistible  superiority  of  numbers.  •  Almost  on  the 
same  day,  the  armies  from  Quebec,  from  lake  Ontario,  and  from  lake 
Champlain,  were  concentrated  before  Montreal ;  a  capitulation  was  imme- 
diately signed ;  Detroit,  Michilimackinac,  and,  indeed,  all  New  France, 
surrendered  to  the  English.  The  French  troops  were  to  be  carried  home ; 
and  the  Canadians  to  retain  their  civil  and  religious  privileges. 

The  history  of  modem  Europe,  with  whose  destiny  that  of  the  colonies 
was  closely  interwoven,  may  be  designated  as  the  annals  of  an  intermina- 
ble war.  Her  sovereimis,  ever  having  the  oily  words  of  peace  on  their 
lipa,  have  seldom  had  recourse  to.  the  olive  bmnch  but  as  the  signal  of  a 
trace,  the  duration  of  which  should  be  coeval  with  the  reinvigoration  of 
military  strength.  It  was  thus  with  France  on  the  present  occasion. 
Equally  unsuccessful  on  both  continents,  and  exhausted  by  her  strenuous 
and  continued  eflbrts,  she  was  at  length  induced  to  make  overtures  of 
peace ;  and  every  thing  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  train  for  adjustment^  when 
the  treaty  was  suddenly  broken  ofi*  by  an  attempt  of  the  court  of  Versailles 
to  mingle  the  politics  of  Spain  and  of  Germany  with  the  disputes  between 
France  and  Great  Britain.  A  secret  family  compact  between  the  Bour- 
bons to  support  each  other  through  evil  and  good,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
had  rendered  Spain  desirous  of  war,  and  induced  France  once  more  to  try 
her  fortune.  As  the  interests  of  the  two  nations  were  now  identified,  it 
only  remained  for  England  to  make  a  formal  declaratiom  of  hostility  against 
Spain.  The  colonies  of  New  England,  being  chiefly  interested  in  the 
reduction  of  the  West  India  islands,  furnished  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  to  carry  on  the  war.  A  large  fleet  was  despatched  from  England ; 
the  land  forces  amounted  to  sixteen  thousand ;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
second  year.  Great  Britain  had  taken  the  important  city  of  Havannah,  the 
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key  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  toother  with  the  French  proyincea  of  Martmiqii* 
Grenada,  Si.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  the  Caribbee  islands. 

The  proCTess  of  the  British  conquests,  which  threatened  all  the  remaui 
inf  colonial  possessione  of  their  opponents,  was  arrested  hj  prelimmaiy 
articles  of  peace,  which,  towanb  the  close  of  1769|  were  interchanged  i> 
FontainUeau  between  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Sptm. 
On  the  10th  of  February  in  the  following  rear,  a  definitive  treaty  of  petce 
was  signed  at  Paris,  and  soon  alter  ratified.  France  ceded  to  Ureat  Bri- 
tain all  the  conquests  which  the  latter  had  made  in  North  America ;  and 
it  was  stipulated  between  the  two  crowns,  that  the  boundary  liae  of 
their  respective  dominions  in  the  new  hemisphere  should  run  afos^ 
the  middle  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source  as  far  as  the  IberviBe, 
and  along  the  middle  of  that  Hver,  and  of  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontd]a^ 
train. 

Thus  terminated  a  war,  which  originated  in  an  attempt  on  the  part  d 
the  French  to  surround  the  English  colonists,  and  chain  them  to  a  narrow 
strip  of  country  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic ;  .and  ended  with  their  giv- 
ing up  the  whole  of  what  was  then  their  only  valuable  territory  in  Nordi 
Amenca.  The  immediate  advantage  the  colonies  derived  from  the  sue* 
cessful  issue  of  the  contest  was  great  and  apparent.  Although,  ibr  a 
short  period  after  the  conquest  of  Canada  hii  been  effected,  they  were 
subject  to  attacks  from  the  Indian  tribes  attached  to  the  French,  and  dso 
from  the  Cherokees  on  their  south-western  borders,  they  were  soon  ena- 
bled to  visit  their  cruelties  with  severe  retribution,  and  to  procure  a  kstiiig 
repose,  as  the  Indians  had  no  forts  to  which  to  repair  for  protection  or  aid. 
But  the  indirect  results,  though  almost  unperceived  at  first,  were  far 
more  important,  and  prepared  the  way  for  those  momentous  efilbrts  which 
issued  in  the  loss  to  Ureat  Britain  of  the  fairest  portion  of  her  colonies, 
and  the  establishment  of  her  vassal  as  a  rival.  The  colonists  became  in- 
ured to  the  habits  and  hardships  of  a  military  life,  and  skilled  in  the  arts 
of  European  warfare ;  while  the  desire  of  revenge  for  the  loss  of  Canada, 
which  France  did  not  fail  to  harbor,  was  preparing  for  them  a  most  efficient 
friend,  and  making  way  for  the  anomalous  exhibition  of  a  despotic  sove* 
reign  exerting  all  his  power  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  indepenldence. 


COXMBNCBMSNT  OF  THE  RBVOLimoif. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  any  speculations  as  to  the  re- 
mote origin  of  the  American  revolution.  The  irnmediate  and  exciting  caus- 
es of  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  government  were  twofold ;  the  rigoroos 
execution  of  the  navigation  laws,  which  destroyed  a  most  important  and 

S'ofitable,  though  contraband  and  illegal  trade ;  and  the  assertion  by  rht 
ritish  parliament  of  its  right  to  tax  the  colonies.  The  latter  so  speedily 
foUowea  the  former,  and  afforded  so  preferable  a  ground  on  which  to  make 
a  stand,  that  the  navigation  laws  were  seldom  exhibited  as  one  of  the  chief 
grievances ;  although,  had  not  the  statip  act  and  other  similar  neasores 
been  brought  forward,  the  laws  affecting  the  trade  of  the  colonies  woaU 
inevitably  have  excited  the  same  opposition. 

The  attempt  to  hold  a  people,  circumstanced  as  were  the  American  colo- 
nists, under  the  legislation  of  Great  Britain,  was  as  irrational  as  it  was 
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uajjiisL  Financial  embanaBaments  called  forth  the  enoneoas  policy  into 
action,  which,  as  often  happens  in  private  life,  deeply  aggravated  the  evii 
it  was  designed  to  remedy ;  and  the  attempt  to  wring  a  few  thousands  per 
alinam  from  the  colonists,  terminated  in  plunging  Great  Britain  into  debt 
and  in  depriving  her  of  an  immense  territory,  which,  under  a  just  and 
liberal  management,  might  still  have  continued  one  of  the  most  illustrioos 
appendages  of  the  British  crown. 

Plans  of  laying  internal  taxes,  and  of  drawing  a  revenue  from  the  colo- 
nies, had  been  at  various  times  suggested  to  the  ministry,  and  particularly 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  This  statesman,  however,  was  too  wise  and  saga- 
cious to  adopt  them.  '  I  will  leave  the  taxation  of  the  Americans,'  Wal' 
pole  answered,  *  for  some  of  my  successors,  who  may  have  more  courage 
than  I  have,  and  be  less  friendly  to  commerce  than  1  am.  It  has  been  a 
mii'riln  with  me,'  he  added, '  during  my  administration,  to  encourage  the 
trade  of  the  American  colonies  to  the  utmost  latitude ;  naY»  it  has  been 
necessary  to  pass  over  some  irregularities  in  their  trade  with  Europe  ^  for, 
by  encouraging  them  to  an  extensive  and  growing  foreign  commerce,  if 
tney  gain  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I  am  convinced  that,  in  two 
years  afterwards,  full  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  this  gain  will  be 
in  his  majesty's  exchequer  by  the  labor  and  product  of  this  kingdom,  as 
immense  quantities  of  every  kind  of  our  manufactures  go  thither ;  and  as 
they  increase  in  the  foreign  American  trade,  more  of  our  produce  will  be 
wanted*  This  is  taxing  them  more  agreeably  to  their  own  constitution 
and  laws.'  The  first  Pitt,  also,  in  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  repeal  of 
the  stamp  act,  referring  to  the  conduct  of  the  several  preceding  administra- 
tions, says, '  None  of  mese  thought,  or  even  dreamed,  of  robbing  the  colo- 
nies of  their  constitutional  rights.  That  was  reserved  to  mark  an  era  of 
the  late  administration ;  not  that  there  were  wanting  some,  when  I  had 
the  honor  to  serve  his  majesty,  to  propose  to  me  to  burn  my  fingers  with 
an  American  stamp  act  Wim  the  enemy  at  their  back,  with  our  bayonets 
at  their  breasts,  in  the  day  of  their  distress,  perhaps  the  Americans  would 
hare  submitted  to  the  imposition ;  but  it  would  have  been  taking  an  unge- 
nerous and  unjust  advantage.' 

Whatever  might  have  b^n  the  views  or  wishes  of  any  individual  of  the 
British  cabinet,  at  any  period,  relative  to  drawing  a  revenue  directly  from 
the  colonies,  no  one  had  been  bold  enough  to  make  the  attempt  until  after 
the  reduction  of  the  French  power  in  America.  This  was  deemed  a  favor* 
able  moment  to  call  upon  the  Americans  for  taxes,  to  assist  in  the  pajnnent 
of  a  debt,  incurred,  as  was  aUeged,  in  a  great  measure,  for  their  protection 
against  a  powerful  enemy,  now  no  longer  an  object  of  their  dread.*  A 
British  statesman  should  have  reflected,  that,  if  the  Americans  were  re- 
lieved from  the  dread  of  their  ancient  enemy,  they  no  longer  required  the 
protection  of  the  parent  country  against  that  enemy ;  and  that  the  strong- 
est hold  on  their  dependence  was  gone  when  Canada  was  gained. 

The  conquest  of  Canada  had  scarcely  been  efiected,  when  rumors  were 
extensively  prevalent  that  a  difierent  system  of  goyemment  was  about  to 
be  adopted  by  the  parent  state ;  that  the  charters  would  be  taken  away, 
and  the  eoloniefl^reduced  to  royal  governments.  .  The  oflicers  of  the  cus- 
toms began  to  enforce  with  strictness  all  the  acts  of  parliament  regulating 

♦  Pitkin,  rd.  i.  p.  157. 
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the  trade  of  the  colonies,  sereral  of  which  had  heen  suspended,  or  bsd 
hecome  obsolete.  Grovemor  Bernard,  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  ahvtja 
a  supporter  of  the  royal  prerogative,  appears  to  have  entered  fully  into 
tdese  Tiews,  and  to  hare  indicated,  by  his  appointment  of  confidential  td- 
▼isers,  that  his  object  would  be  to  extend  the  power  of  the  government  to 
any  limits  which  the  ministry  might  require.  The  first  demonstration  of 
the  new  course  intended  to  be  pursued,  was  ^e  arrival  of  an  order  in 
council  to  carry  into  effect  the  acts  of  trade,  and  to  apply  to  the  supreme 
judicature  of  the  province  for  writs  of  assistance,  to  be  granted  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  customs.  According  to  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  no  searches 
or  seizures  can  be  made  without  a  special  warrant,  issued  upon  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  afiirmation,  particularly  designating  tne  phee 
to  be  searched  and  the  goods  to  be  seized*  But  the  writ  of  assistance  was 
to  command  all  sheriffs  and  other  civil  officers  to  assist  the  person  to  wbom 
it  was  granted  in  breaking  open  and  searching  every  place  where  he  migbt 
suspect  any  prohibited  or  uncustomed  goods  to  be  concealed.  It  was  a 
sort  of  commission,  during  pleasure,  to  ransack  the  dwellings  of  the  citi- 
zens, for  it  was  never  to  be  returned,  nor  any  account  of  the  proceedings 
under  it  rendered  to  the  court  whence  it  issued.  Such  a  weapon  of  op- 
pression in  the  hands  of  the  inferior  ofiicers  of  the  customs  nii^t  well 
alarm  even  innocence,  and  confound  the  violators  of  the  law. 

The  mercantile  part  of  the  community  united  in  opposing  the  petition, 
and  was  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  me  question.  Tbe 
officers  of  the  customs  called  upon  Mr.  Otis  for  his  official  assistance,  as 
advocate-general,  to  argue  their  cause  :  but  as  he  believed  these  writs  to 
be  illegal  and  tyrannical,  he  resigned  the  situation,  though  very  lucrative, 
aiid  if  filled  by  a  compliant  spirit,  leading  to  the  highest  favors  of  ffoven- 
menL  The  merchants  of  Salem  and  Boston  applied  to  Otis  and  Tnacher, 
who  engaged  to  make  their  defence.  The  trial  took  place  in  the  council 
chamber  of  the  old  town-house,  in  Boston.  The  judges  were  five  in  num- 
ber, including  lieutenant  governor  Hutchinson,  wno  presided  as  chief  jus- 
tice ;  and  the  room  was  filled  with  all  the  officers  of  government  and  the 
principal  citizens,  to  hear  the  arguments  in  a  cause  tiiat  inspired  the  deep- 
est soucitude.  The  case  was  opened  by  Mt.  Gridley,  who  argued  it  with 
much  learning,  ingenuity,  and  dignity,  urging  every  point  and  authority 
that  could  be  found,  after  ihe  most  diligent  search,  in  iavor  of  the  custom- 
house petition ;  making  all  his  reasoning  depend  on  this  consideration,— 
'  if  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  the  sovereign  legislator  of  the  Britkh 
empire.'  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Thacher  on  the  opposite  side,  whose 
reasoning  was  ingenious  and  able,  delivered  in  a  tone  of  great  mildness 
and  moderation.  '  But,'  in  the  language  of  president  Adams, '  Otis  was  a 
flame  of  fire ;  with  a  promptitude  of  classical  allusion,  a  depth  of  research, 
a  rapid  summarv  of  historical  events  and  dates,  a  profusion  of  legal  autho- 
rities, a  prophetic  glance  into  futurity,  and  a  rapid  torrent  of  impetaous 
eloquence,  he  hurried  away  all  before  him.  American  independence  was 
then  and  there  born.  The  seeds  of  patriots  and  heroes  to  defend  the  Non 
sine  Diis  animostu  infanst  to  defend  the  vigorous  youth,  were  fiien  and 
there  sown.  Every  man  of  an  immense  crowded  audience  appeared  to  me 
:o  go  away  as  I  did,  ready  to  take  arms  against  writs  of  assistance.  Then 
and  there  was  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  of  opposition  to  the  arbitral}' 
claims  of  Great  Britain.     Then  and  there  the  child  Independence  was 
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born.     In  fifteen  years,  i.  e.  in  1776,  he  grew  up  to  manhood  and  dechired 
himself  free.*^ 

In  consequence  of  this  argument,  the  popularity  of  Otis  was  without 
bounds,  and  at  the  next  election  he  was  for  the  first  time  chosen  a  member 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  Some  idea 
of  the  state  of  public  sentiment  at  that  period  may  be  derived  from  the 
following  remarkable  language  of  the  governor,  in  his  speech  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session.  '  Let  me  recommend  to  you  to  give  no  atten- 
tion to  declamations  tending  to  promote  a  suspicion  of  the  civil  rights  of 
the  people  being  in  danger.  Such  harangues  might  suit  well  in  the  times 
of  Charles  and  James,  but  in  the  times  of  the  Georges  they  are  groundless 
and  unjust.  Since  the  accession  of  the  first  George,  there  has  been  no 
instance  of  the  legal  privileges  of  any  corporate  body  being  attacked  by 
any  of  the  king*s  ministers  or  servants,  without  public  censure  ensuing. 
His  present  majesty  has  given  uncpmmon  assurances  how  much  he  has 
at  heart  the  preservation  of  the  liberty,  rights,  and  privileges  of  all  his 
subjects.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  he  can  forfeit  his  word ;  or  that  he  will 
suror  it  to  be  forfeited  by  the  acts  of  any  servant  of  his  with  impunity  ? 
An  insinuation  so  unreasonable  and  injurious  I  am  sure  will  never  be  well 
received  among  you.'  ^ 

In  the  following  session  governor  Bernard  informed  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, that,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature,  he  had  appropriated  a 
small  sum  towards  fitting  out  the  sloop  Massachusetts  to  protect  the  fishe- 
ry. The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  an  answer  reported  to  the  house 
a  message,  in  which,  after  desiring  his  excellency  to  restore  the  sloop  to 
her  former  condition,  they  add,  *  Justice  to  ourselves  and  to  our  constitu- 
ents obliges  us  to  remonstrate  against  the  method  of  making  or  increasing 
establiahinents  by  the  governor  and  council.  It  is  in  efiect  taking  from 
the  house  their  most  darling  privilege,  the  right  of  originating  all  taxes. 
It  is,  in  short,  annihilating  one  branch  of  the  legislature.  And  when  once 
the  representatives  of  a  people  five  up  this  privilege,  the  government  will 
^ery  soon  become  arbitrary.  No  necessity,  therefore,  can  be  sufilcient  to 
jostify  a  house  of  representatives  in  giving  up  such  a  privilege ;  for  it 
would  be  of  little  consequence  to  the  people  whether  they  were  subject  to 
George  or  Louis,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  or  the  French  king,  if  both 
were  arbitrary,  as  both  would  be  if  both  could  levy  taxes  without  parlia- 
ment.' '  Treason,  treason !'  cried  one  of  the  members  when  these  words 
were  read ;  but  the  report  was  accepted,  and  the  message  sent  unaltered 
to  the  governor.  The  same  day  he  returned  it,  accompanied  by  a  letter 
requesting  that  a  part  pf  it  might  be  expunged,  as  disrespectful  to  the 
king.  It  was  then  proposed  to  insert  an  amendment  in  the  message, 
expressive  of  loyalty;  but  a  certain  member  crying  'Rase  them,  rase 
them,'  the  obnoxious  words,  which  had  been  underlined  by  the  governor, 
were  erased  ;  '  it  being  obvious  that  the  remonstrance  would  be  the  same 
in  efiect  with  or  without  them.'  The  governor  sent  a  vindication  of  his 
conduct  to  the  house,  and  prorogued  the  assembly  before  there  was  time 
to  answesit. 

The  year  1764  was  prolific  in  measures  calculated  to  agitate  and  arouse 
the  spirit  of  the  American!.    Early  in  March  an  act  was  passed,  which 

*  Tndor's  Life  of  Otis,  p.  61. 
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declared  that  the  bills  which  had  been  issued  by  the  seyeral  colonial  go- 
▼emments,  should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  legal  currency ;  an  enactment 
which,  although  in  some  cases  it  might  hare  the  beneficial  efiect  of  preveat- 
ing  an  injurious  excess  of  paper,  was  very  prejudicial  to  the  interests,  as 
well  as  galling  to  the  feelings,  of  the  colonists.  On  the  10th  of  Much 
the  house  of  commons  passed  eighteen  resolutions  for  imposing  taxes  and 
duties  on  the  colonies.  The  execution  of  that  which  declared  ^t  it  might 
be  proper  to  impose  certain  stamp  duties  on  them,  was  deferred  to  the 
next  session ;  but  the  others  were  immediately  enforced  by  *  An  Act  for 
granting  certain  Duties  in  America ;'  which,  after  stating  that  it  was  jast 
and  expedient  to  raise  a  revenue  there,  imposed  duties  on  siU^  and  co* 
lored  calicoes  from  Persia,  India,  or  China,  and  on  sugar,  wmes,  cofte, 
and  pimento,  made  the  sugar  and  molasses  act  perpetual,  reducing  the 
duty  on  molasses  from  six-pence  to  three-pence  per  £^on ;  and  this  for  the 
express  and  sole  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue.  The  same  act  increased 
the  number  of  enumerated  commodities,  laid  new  and  harsh  restrictions 
on  commerce,  re-enacted  many  of  the  obsolete  laws  of  trade,  and  provided 
that  all  pemdties  and  forfeitures,  accruing  under  any  of  them,  might  be 
sued  for,  at  the  election  of  the  informer,  in  any  court  of  record  or  of  admi- 
raltv,  or  in  that  of  vice-admiralty  to  be  e3tablished  over  all  America.  The 
declaration  which  was  made,  that  all  these  duties  should  be  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  army  for  the  defence  of  the  colonies,  was  by  no  means 
satisfactory :  it  was  indeed  urged  by  the  ministry,  to  prove  to  Americans 
that  the  money  which  was  raised  from  them  would  ultimately  be  spent 
again  among  their  own  inhabitants ;  but  the  colonists  sagaciously  conjee* 
tured,  that  now  they  had  no  other  enemy  than  a  few  exhausted  tribes  of 
Indians,  there  must  be  some  other  design  than  that  of  defence  in  main* 
taining  a  standing  army  among  them ;  and  they  could  attribute  the  [dan 
to  no  other  source  than  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  to  secure  the 
destruction  of  their  liberties  by  military  force. 

The  direct  assertion  by  the  British  parliament  of  its  right  to  tax  the 
colonies,  accompanied,  as  it  evidently  was,  by  a  determination  to  carry  the 
principle  into  almost  immediate  effect,  excited  the  most  extensive  clamor 
and  agitation,  not  only  among  individuals,  but  in  the  minds  of  the  consti- 
tuted authorities.  '  Taxation  without  representation  is  tyranayt*  was  the 
universal  watchword  ;  the  proposed  exaction  was  everywhere  the  topic  of 
conversation,  and  the  subject  of  the  severest  animadversion.  Everv  day 
beheld  the  affection  of  the  Americans  for  the  parent  country  sensiUy  di- 
minish, while  the  disposition  to  resist  by  force  was  silently  but  eflectoally 
fostered.  Several  of  the  provincial  assemblies  sent  instructions  to  their 
agents  in  London  to  employ  every  means  to  prevent  the  obnoxious  mea- 
sure being  carried  into  effect. 

The  people  of  Boston,  at  their  meeting  in  May,  instructed  their  repre- 
sentatives to  the  general  court  on  this  important  subject.  In  these  instruc- 
tions, (which  were  drawn  up  by  Samuel  Adams,  one  of  the  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose,)  af^er  commenting  on  the  sugar  and  molasses 
act,  they  proceed  to  ol»erve  :  '  But  our  greatest  apprehension  ifltfbat  these 
proceedings  may  be  preparatory  to  new  taxes ;  for  if  our  tnM  may  be 
taxed,  why  not  our  lands  f  why  not  the  products  of  our  lands,  and  every 
thing  we  possess  or  use  ?  This,  we  conceive,  annihilates  our  charter 
rights  to  govern  and  tax  ourselves.    It  strikes  at  our  British  pririkgea 
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which,  a8  we  have  never  forfeited,  we  hold  in  common  with  our  fellojNT- 
siibjects  who  are  natives  of  Britain.  If  taxes  are  laid  upon  us,  in  a&y 
shape,  without  our  having  a  legal  representation  where  they  are  laid,  we 
are  reduced  from  the  character  of  free  suhjects,  to  the  state  of  tributary 
slaves.  We,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend  it  to  you  to  use  your  utmost 
endeavors  to  obtain  from  the  general  court  all  necessary  advice  and  in- 
*  stniction  to  our  agent,  at  this  most  critical  juncture.  We  also  desire  you 
to  use  your  endeavors  that  the  other  colonies,  having  the  same  interests 
and  rights  with  us,  may  add  their  weight  to  that  of  this  province ;  that  by 
united  application  of  all  who  are  aggrieved,  all  may  obtain  redress.* 

This  was  the  first  act  in  the  colonies,  in  opposition  to  the  ministerial 
plans  of  draxving  a  revenue  directly  from  America ;  and  it  contained  the 
first  suggestion  of  the  propriety  of  that  mutual  understanding  and  corres- 
pondence among  the  colonies,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future 
confederacy.  The  house  of  representatives  of  Massachusetts,  in  June  fol- 
lowing, declared, '  That  the  sole  right  of  giving  and  granting  the  money  of 
the  people  of  that  province^  was  vested  in  them,  or  their  representatives, 
and  that  the  imposition  of  duties  and  taxes  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  upon  a  people  not  represented  in  the  house  of  commons,  is  abso- 
lutely irreconcilable  with  their  rights ;  that  no  man  can  justly  take  the 
property  of  another,  without  his  consent ;  upon  which  original  principles^ 
the  power  of  making  laws  for  levying  taxes,  one  of  the  main  pillars  oi  the 
British  constitution,  is  evidently  founded.'  The  same  sentiments  are  ex- 
pressed, though  in  stronger  language,  in  their  letter  of  instructions  to  their 
igent.  *  If  the  colonists  are  to  be  taxed  at  pleasure,*  they  say, '  without 
«ny  representatives  in  parliament,  what  will  there  be  to  distinguish  them, 
in  point  of  liberty,  from  the  subjects  of  the  most  absolute  prince  i  If  we 
are  to  be  taxed  at  pleasure,  without  our  consent,  will  it  be  any  consolation 
to  us,  that  we  are  to  be  assessed  by  a  hundred  instead  of  one  ?  If  we  are 
not  represented,  we  are  slaves.*  The  house,  also,  at  the  same  time,  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  to  sit  during  the  recess  of  the  court,  to  write  to  the 
other  colonies,  requesting  them  to  join  in  applying  for  a  repeal  of  the 
sugar  act,  and  in  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  act  laying 
stamp  duties,  or  any  other  act  imposing  taxes  on  the  American  provinces. 
In  addition  to  the  acts  and  declarations  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  va- 
rious individuals  enlightened  and  animated  the  colonists  by  numerous 
publications  both  in  the  newspapers  and  by  separate  pamphlets.  Among 
the  latter, '  The  Rights  of  the  Colonists  asserted  and  proved,*  by  Mr.  Otis, 
and  '  The  Sentiments  of  a  British  American,'  by  Oxenbridge  Thachcr, 
were  particularly  distinguished.  Mr.  Otis,  among  other  things,  declared, 
'  That  the  imposition  of  taxes,  whether  on  trade  or  on  land,  on  houses  or 
ships,  on  real  or  personal,  fixed  or  floating  property  in  the  colonies,  is  abso- 
lutely irreconcilable  with  the  rights  of  the  colonists,  as  British  subjects 
and  as  men.'  On  the  subject  of  the  sugar  and  molasses  act,  Mr.  Thacher 
stated  his  objections,  the  first  of  which  was, '  That  a  tax  was  thereby  laid 
on  several  commodities,  to  be  raised  and  levied  in  the  plantations,  and  to 
be  remitted  home  to  England.  This  is  esteemed,*  he  said  '  a  grievance, 
inasmuch  as  the  same  are  laid  without  the  consent  of  the  representatives 
of  the  colonists.  It  is  esteemed  an  essential  British  right,  that  no  man 
shall  be  subject  to  any  tax  but  what,  in  person  or  by  lus  repre8entative« 
he  hath  a  voice  in  laying.* 
53 
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In  the  winter  of  1765,  at  the  request  of  the  other  agents  of  the  coloniM 
Dr.  Franklin,  Jared  InffersoU,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Grarth,  had  a  confe 
rence  with  Mr.  GTenville,  on  the  subject  of  the  stamp  duty.  Mr.  Ingeisoll 
was  from  Connecticut,  and  had  been  requested  to  assist  Mr.  Jackson  in 
any  matters  relating  to  that  colony ;  Mr.  Garth  was  agent  for  South  Caro- 
lina, and  he  and  Mr.  Jackson  were  members  of  parliament.  These  gentle- 
men* and  particularly  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  IngersoU,  informed  the 
minister  of  the  great  opposition  to  the  proposed  tax  in  America,  and  most 
earnestly  entreated  him,  that  if  money  must  be  drawn  from  the  colonies 
by  taxes,  to  leave  it  with  the  colonists  to  raise  it  among  themselyes  in  such 
manner  as  they  should  think  pro{>er,  and  best  adapted  to  their  rJMiiiiiiilmi 
ces  and  abilities.  Dr.  Franklin  informed  the  minister,  that  dB  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  had  by  a  resolution  declared,  ^  That  as  they  alwsp 
had,  so  they  always  should,  think  it  their  duty  to  grant  aids  to  the  crown, 
according  to  their  abilities,  whenever  required  of  them  in  the  usual  consti- 
tutional way.' 

Neither  the  remonstrances  of  the  colonists,  however,  nor  the  entreaties 
of  their  agents,  were  of  any  avail  with  the  ministry  or  parliament  The 
bill  for  laying  the  stamp  and  other  duties  was  soon  brought  before  the 
house,  and  petitions  from  the  colonies  of  Vimnia,  Connecticut,  and  South 
Carolina,  were  offered  in  opposition  to  it.  The  house,  however,  refased  to 
receive  them ;  in  the  first  place,  because  they  questioned  or  denied  the 
right  of  parliament  to  pass  the  bill ;  and  in  the  second  place,  because  it 
was  contrary  to  an  old  standing  rule  of  the  house, — 'that  no  petitioD 
should  be  received  against  a  money  bill.'  The  majority  against  receiving 
the  petitions  was  very  large,  and  those  from  the  other  colonies  were  not 
offered.  The  petition  from  New  York  was  expressed  in  such  strong  lan- 
guage, that  no  member  of  the  house  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  present  it 
The  admirable  speech  of  colonel  Barre  in  reply  to  Charles  Townshend, 
80  familiar  to  all  of  us,  although  it  produced  a  profound  impression,  did 
not  of  course  defeat  the  measure;  and  the  colonial  petitions  and  remon- 
strances, with  the  petition  of  the  London  merchants  trading  to  Aiherica, 
were  equally  unavailing.  In  the  house  of  commons  there  were  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  for,  and  only  fifty  against  it.  In  the  lords  it  passed 
without  debate,  with  entire  unanimity ;  and  on  the  22d  of  March  it 
obtained  the  royal  assent. 

This  enactment,  which  was  to  come  into  operation  on  the  Ist  of  No- 
vember, excited  the  roost  serious  alarm  throughout  the  colonies.  It  wis 
viewed  as  a  violation  of  the  British  constitution,  and  as  destructive  of  the 
first  principles  of  liberty ;  and  combinations  against  its  execution  were 
everywhere  formed.  The  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia,  which  was  in 
session  when  intelligence  of  the  act  was  received,  passed  several  spirited 
resolutions,  asserting  the  colonial  rights,  and  denying  the  claim  of  parlia- 
mentary taxation.  The  resolutions  were  introduced  into  the  Yirginit 
assembly  by  the  eloquent  Patrick  Henry,  who,  on  the  envelope  of  a  copy 
of  them  in  his  own  hand-writing,  has  given  the  following  interesting  par- 
ticulars :  *  They  formed,'  says  Mr.  Henry,  '  the  first  opposition  to  the 
stamp  act,  and  the  scheme  of  taxing  America  by  the  British  parliameDt 
All  tne  colonies,  either  through  fear,  or  want  of  opporti^nity  to  lonn  an  op- 
position, or  from  influence  of  some  kind  or  other,  nad  remained  silent.  I 
had  been  for  the  first  time  elected  a  burgess  a  few  days  before,  was  young 
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meiperieiicecl,  anaeatt&iQted  with  the  forms  of  the  house,  and  the  members 
that  composed  it.  Finding  the  men  of  weight  averse  to  opposition,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  tax  at  hand,  and  that  no  person  was  likely  to 
step  forth,  I  determined  to  yenture  ;  and  alone,  unadvised,  and  unassisted 
on  a  blank  leaf  of  an  old  law  book  wrote  the  within.  Upon  ofiering  them 
to  the  house,  violent  debates  ensued.  BCany  threats  were  uttered,  and 
much  abuse  cast  on  me,  by  the  par^  for  submission.  After  a  long  and 
warm  contest,  the  resolutions  passed  by  a  very  small  majority,  perhaps  of 
one  or  two  only.  The  alarm  spread  throughout  America  with  astonishing 
quickness,  and  the  ministerial  party  were  overwhelmed.  The  great  point 
of  resistance  to  British  taxation  was  universally  established  in  the  colonies. 
This  brought  on  the  war,  which  finally  separated  the  two  countries,  and 
gave  independence  to  ours.  Whedier  this  will  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse, 
will  depend  upon  the  use  our  people  make  of  the  blessings  which  a  gra- 
cious God  haul  bestowed  on  us.  If  they  are  wise,  they  inoll  be  great  and 
happy.  If  they  are  of  a  contrary  character,  they  will  be  miserable. 
Righteottsoess  alone  can  exalt  them  as  a  nation.' 

*  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  magnificent  debate,'  says  his  biographer, 
Mr.  Wirt,  *  while  he  was  descanting  on  the  tyranny  of  the  obnoxious  act, 
that  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  Caesar  had  his  Brutus — Charles 
the  Firat^his  Cromwell — and  Georffe  the  Third" — (*'  Treason,"  cried  the 
speaker ;  '*'  Treason,  treason,"  echoed  from  every  part  of  the  house  :  it  was 
one  of  those  trying  moments  which  are  decisive  of  character.  Henry  fal- 
tered not  for  an  instant ;  but  rising  to  a  loftier  attitude,  and  fixing  on  the 
npeeker  an  eye  of  the  miost  determined  fire,  he  finished  his  sentence  with 
the  firmest  emphasis,) — ^^  may  profit  hy  their  example.  If  this  be  treason, 
otfike  the  most  of  it."  ' 

In  the  province  of  Massachusetts  the  dissatisfaction  at  the  passing  the 
stamp  act  was  strong,  and  was  strongly  manifested.  On  the  meeting  of 
the  legislature  in  May,  it  was  recommended  that  there  should  be  an  early 
meeting  of  committees  from  the  houses  of  representatives  or  burgesses  in 
the  several  cobnies,  to  consult  together  on  their  grievances  and  devise  some 
plan  for  their  relief.  In  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Massachusetts 
t^slature,  the  proposed  convention  was  held  at  New  York  in  October, 
and  consisted  of  twenty-eight  delegates  from  the  assemblies  of  the  colonies, 
excepting  the  assemblies  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  G^rgia,  which 
were  either  not  in  session,  or  were  otherwise  prevented  from  sending 
representatives.  Timothy  Buggies  of  Massachusetts  was  chosen  president. 
A  declaration  of  rights  and  grievances  was  adopted.  A  petition  to  the 
king,  and  a  memorial  to  each  house  of  parliament  were  also  agreed  on ; 
and  it  was  recommended  to  the  several  colonies  to  appoint  special  agents, 
who  should  unite  their  utmost  endeavora  in  soliciting  redress. 

The  populace  in  various  parts  of  the  colonies  were  unwilling  to  Wait 
for  the  oTOCt  of  the  constitutional  measures  their  representatives  were 
adopting.  One  day  in  the  month  of  Aumst  the  effigy  of  Andrew  Oliver, 
the  proposed  distributor  of  stamps  in  Mussachusetts,  was  found  hanging 
on  a  tree,  aAerwards  well  known  by  the  name  of  Liberty  tree,  in  the 
main  street  of  Boston.  At  night  it  was  taken  down,  and  carried  on  a  bier, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  an  immense  collection  of  people,  through  the 
court-house,  down  King  street,  to  a  small  brick  building,  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  detested  stamps.     This  building  being 
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soon  lerelled  witk  the  groand*  the  rioten  next  attadred  Mr.  OErer's  hoose, 
and  haying  broken  the  windows,  entered  it,  and  destroyed  part  of  the  for- 
nitare.  The  next  day,  however,  Mr.  Oliver  authorizea  aeveral  gendemen 
to  announce  on  the  exchange,  that  he  had  declined  having  any  cooceni 
with  the  office  of  stamp  master ;  but  in  the  evening  a  bonfire  was  made, 
and  a  repetition  of  this  declaration  exacted  of  him.  On  the  26th  the  ta« 
mults  were  renewed.  The  rioters  assembled  in  King  street,  and  proceed- 
ed to  the  house  of  the  deputy  register  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  whose 
private  papers,  as  well  as  the  records  and  files  of  the  court,  were  destroy- 
ed. The  nouse  of  Benjamin  Hallowell,  jun.,  comptroller  of  the  customs, 
was  next  entered ;  and  elevated  and  emboldened  by  liquors  foiuuL  in  his 
cellar,  Uie  mob,  with  inflamed  rage,  directed  their  course  to  the^rase  of 
lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson,  who,  after  vainly  attempting  resistance, 
was  constrained  to  depart  to  save  his  life.  By  four  in  the  morning  one  of 
the  best  houses  in  the  province  was  completely  in  ruins,  nothing  remain- 
ing but  the  bare  walls  and  floors.  The  plate,  family  pictures,  most  of  the 
furniture,  the  wearing  apparel,  about  nine  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and 
the  manuscripts  and  books  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  been  thirty  yeais 
collecting,  besides  many  public  papers  in  his  custody,  were  either  curried 
ofi'or  destroyed.  The  whole  damage  was  estimated  at  two  thousand  &fe 
hundred  pounds.* 

The  town  of  Boston  the  next  day  voted  unanimously,  that  the  selectmen 
and  magistrates  be  desired  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors,  agreeahtv  to 
law,  to  suppress  the  like  disorders  for  the  future,  and  that  the  freeholdeis 
and  other  inhabitants  would  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  assist  them. 
The  officer  appointed  to  receive  the  stamped  paper,  which  was  daily  ex* 
pected,  having  resigned  his  commission,  the  governor  determined  to  receife 
the  paper  into  his  own  charge  at  the  castle ;  and,  by  advice  of  council,  he 
ordered  the  enlistment  of  a  number  of  men  to  strengthen  the  garrisoii. 
This  caused  great  murmur  among  the  people.  To  pacify  them  he  made 
a  declaration  in  council,  that  he  had  no  authority  to  open  any  of  the  padt* 
ages,  or  to  appoint  a  distributor  of  -stamps ;  that  his  views  in  depositing 
the  stamped  paper  in  the  castle,  and  in  strengthening  the  garrison  there,  were 
to  prevent  imprudent  people  from  offering  an  insult  to  the  king;  and  co 
save  the  town,  or  province,  as  it  might  happen,  from  being  held  to  answer 
for  the  value  of  the  stamps,  as  they  certainly  would  be  if  the  papers  should 
be  taken  away.  This  declaration  the  council  desired  him  to  public,  hot 
It  did  not  stop  the  clamor.  He  was  forced  to  stop  the  enlistment,  and  to 
discharge  such  men  as  had  been  enlisted.  The  first  day  of  November, 
on  which  the  stamp  act  was  to  begin  its  operation,  was  ushered  in  at  Bo»- 
ton  by  the  tolling  of  bells ;  many  shops  and  stores  were  shut ;  and  effigies 
of  the  authors  and  friends  of  that  act  were  carried  about  the  streets,  snd 
afterwards  torn  in  pieces  by  the  populace. 

Nor  was  Massachusetts  alone ; — ^the  obnoxious  act  received  similar oreat- 
ment  in  the  other  colonies.  On  the  24th  of  August  a  gazette  extraordina* 
ry  was  published  at  Providence,  with  Vox  Populi  WKt  JDiei,  for  a  motto; 
effigies  were  exhibited,  and  in  the  evening  cut  down  and  burnt  Three 
days  afterwards,  the  people  of  Newport  conducted  effigies  of  three  obnox- 
ious persons  in  a  cart,  with  halters  about  their  necks>  to  a  gaUows  near  the 

*  Hulcliinaon's  Histoiy  of  Massachwetts  firom  1749  to  1774. 
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town-house,  where  they  were  hnng^  and  after  a  while  cat  down  and  burnt 
■midst  the  acclamations  of  thousands.  On  the  last  day  of  October,  a  body 
of  people  from  the  country  approached  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  (New 
Hampshire,)  in  the  apprehension  that  the  stamps  would  be  distributed ;  but 
on  receiving  assurance  that  there  was  no  sudh  intention,  they  quietly  re- 
turned. Ail  the  bells  in  Portsmouth,  Newcastle,  and  Greenland,  were 
tolled,  to  denote  the  decease  of  Liberty ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  day,  no- 
tice was  given  to  her  friends  to  attend  her  funeral.  A  coffin,  neatly  orna- 
mented, and  inscribed  with  *  Libbrtt,  aged  cxly.  years,'  was  prepared  for 
the  ftineral  procession,  which  began  from  the  state-house,  attended  with  two 
unbraced  drums ;  minute  guns  were  fired  until  the  corpse  arrived  at  the 
grave,  when  an  oration  was  pronounced  in  honor  of  the  deceased :  but 
scarcely  was  the  oration  concluded,  when,  some  remains  of  life  having 
been  discovered,  the  corpse  was  taken  up;  and  the  inscription  on  the  lid  of 
the  coffin  was  immediately  altered  to  *  Libbbtv  rbyivbd  ;'  the  bells  sud- 
denly struck  a  cheerful  sound,  and  ioy  appeared  a^ain  in  every  counte- 
nance. In  Connecticut,  Mr.  Ingersoli,  Uie  constituted  distributor  of  stamps, 
was  exhibited  and  burnt  in  effigy  in  the  month  of  August;  and  tne 
resentment  at  length  became  so  general  and  alarming,  that  he  resigned  his 
oflfee. 

The  spirit  manifested  by  the  citizens  of  New  York  produced  a  similar 
resignation ;  and  the  obnoxious  act  was  contemptuously  cried  about  the 
stseets,  labelled,  *  The  Folly  of  England  and  Ruin  of  America/  The  stamp 
papers  arriving  toward  the  end  of  October,  lieutenant-governor  Golden  took 
every  precaution  to  secure  them.  On  the  first  of  November,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New  York,  offended  at  the  conduct  and  disliking  the  politi- 
cal sentiments  of  the  governor,  having  assembled  in  the  evening,  broke 
open  his  stable,  and  took  out  his  coach ;  and  after  carrying  it  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city,  marched  to  the  common,  where  a  gallows 
was  erected,  on  one  end  of  which  they  suspended  his  effigy,  with  a  stamp- 
ed bill  of  lading  in  one  hand,  and  a  figure  of  the  devil  in  the  other. 
When  the  effigy  had  hung  a  considerable  time,  they  carried  it  in  proces- 
sion suspended  to  the  gallows  to  the  gate  of  the  fort,  whence  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  bowling  green,  under  the  muzzle  of  the  guns,  and  a  bonfire 
made,  in  which  the  whole  pageantry,  including  the  coach,  was  consumed, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  several  thousand  spectators.  The  next  day, 
the  people  insisting  upon  having  the  stamps,  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  be  delivered  to  the  corporation,  and  they  were  deposited  in  the  city 
hall.  Ten  boxes  of  stamps,  which  arrived  subsequently,  were  committed 
to  the  flames. 

At  Philadelphia,  on  the  appearance  of  the  ships  having  the  stamps  on 
board,  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  hoisted  their  colors  half-mast  high,  the 
bells  were  muffled,  and  continued  to  toll  until  evening.  The  body  of 
Quakers,  with  a  part  of  the  church  of  England  and  of  the  Baptists,  seem- 
ed inclined  to  submit  to  the  stamp  act ;  but  great  pains  were  taken  to  en- 
gage the  Dutch  and  the  lower  class  of  people  in  tne  opposition,  and  Mr. 
Huges,  the  stamp  master,  found  it  necessary  at  length  to  resign.  In 
Maryland,  Mr.  Hood,  the  stamp  distributor  for  that  colony,  to  avoid  resign- 
ing his  office,  fled  to  New  York  ;  but  he  was  constrained  by  a  number  of 
firemen  to  sign  a  paper,  declaring  his  absolute  and  final  resignation.  In 
Virginia,  when  the  gentleman  who  had  been  appointed  distributor  of 
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ttanms  arrived  at  Wiliiamabarg,  he  was  immediately  urged  to  remga; 
and  me  next  day  he  so  handsomely  declined  acting  in  his  office,  that  he 
received  the  acclamations  of  the  people ;  at  night  the  town  was  ilhuni- 
nated,  the  beUs  were  mnff,  and  festivity  expressed  the  universal  joy. 

Associations  had  alreaay  been  formed  in  the  colonies,  under  the  title  of 
«the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  were  composed  of  some  of  the  most  respectdile  of 
their  citizens.  The  association  in  New  York  held  a  meeting  on  the  7th 
of  November,  at  which  it  was  determined  that  they  would  risic  their  lives 
and  fortunes  to  resist  the  stamp  act.  Notice  of  this  being  sent  to  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  in  Connecticut,  an  union  of  the  two  associations  was  Mon 
after  agreed  upon,  and  a  formal  instrument  drawn  and  signed ;  in  which, 
after  denouncing  the  stamp  act  as  a  flagrant  outrage  on  the  British  consti- 
tation,  they  most  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  march  with  their  whole 
force  whenever  required,  at  their  own  proper  cost  and  expense,  to  the  relief 
of  all  who  should  be  in  danger  from  the  stamp  act  or  its  abettors ;  to  he 
vigilant  in  watching  for  the  mtroduction  of  stamped  paper,  to  consider  all 
who  are  caught  in  introducing  it  as  betreyers  of  their  country,  and  to  facing 
them  if  possible  to  condign  punishment,  whatever  may  be  their  rsnk;  to 
defend  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  their  respective  colonies  from  all  viob- 
tions  or  impediments  on  account  of  the  said  act;  to  save  all  judges,  attor- 
neys, clerks,  and  others  from  fines,  penalties,  or  any  molestatioo  whatever, 
who  shall  proceed  in  their  respective  duties  without  regard  to  the  stunp 
act ;  and  lastly,  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  bring  about  a  similar 
imion  with  all  the  colonies  on  the  continent.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
circular  letters  were  addressed  to  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  Boston,  Kew 
Hampshire,  and  as  far  as  South  Carolina,  and  the  proposal  was  received 
with  almost  universal  enthusiasm. 

Societies  were  formed  also  in  most  oi  the  colonies,  including  females, 
and  those  of  the  highest  rank  and  fashion,  of  persons  who  resolved  to  fore* 
go  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  sooner  than  be  indebted  for  them  to  the  com- 
merce  of  England  under  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  it  by  parliament 
These  societies  denied  themselves  the  use  of  all  foreign  articles  of  doth* 
ing ;  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving  became  the  daily  em^oyment  of  ladies 
of  fashion;  sheep  were  forbidden  to  be  used  as  food,  lest  there  should  not 
be  found  a  sufficient  supply  of  wool ;  and  to  be  dressed  in  a  suit  of  home- 
spun was  to  possess  the  surest  means  of  popular  distinction,  ^o  tme 
were  these  patriotic  societies  to  their  mutual  compact,  that  the  Britidi 
merchants  and  manufacturers  soon  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  uniting 
with  the  colonies  in  petitioning  parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxloos 
law ;  and  the  table  of  the  minister  was  loaded  with  petitions  and  remon- 
stnnces  from  most  of  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  towns  in  the 
kingdom. 


PRoeasss  of  thb  asYOLunoif. 

While  the  colonies  were  thus  brought  into  a  state  bordering  on  insor- 
rection  by  the  injudicious  and  unjast  measures  of  the  Grenville  admini^ 
tration,  the  administration  itself  was  rapidly  hastening  to  its  dissolution. 
George  III.  had  ascended  the  throne  not  long  after  the  capture  of  Qaebec* 
and  m  the  following  October,  the  patriot  Pitt,  who  had  devised  and  eie- 
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cuted  die  grand  scheme  of  expelling  the  French  firom  North  America, 
resigned  the  seals  of  office.  Lord  Bute,  who  appears  to  have  heen  a  per- 
sonal  friend  of  the  new  king,  was  appointed  Mr.  Fitt's  successor ;  and  an- 
der  his  hrief  administration  the  peace  of  Paris  was  concluded.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  OrenTille,  whose  name  will  always  bear  an  unhappy 
notoriety  as  the  author  of  the  stamp  act ;  and  whose  measures  have  form- 
ed  the  subject  of  the  preceding  division.  However  the  king  might  approve 
his  political  sentiments,  and  the  king  was  a  decided  tory,  Grenville  was 
not  personally  in  favor  with  his  majesty ;  and  the  result  was,  (aAer  some 
unsuccessful  negotiation  with  Mr.  ritt,  who  einpressed  his  unwillingness 
to  go  to  St  James'  *  without  he  could  carry  tne  constitution  along  with 
him,')  the  formation  of  the  Rockingham  administration. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  February,  1766,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
hoase  of  commons  for  a  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  The  mover  of  the  bill 
was  general  Conway,  the  same  individual  who  in  the  first  instance  had 
denied  the  authority  of  parliament  to  impose  it.  On  the  proposed  repeal 
a  warm  and  interesting  debate  ensued,  and  it  was  finally  carried  by  a 
large  majority.  In  the  upper  house  it  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  one  hun- 
dred and  five  to  seventy-one. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  his  majesty  went  to  the  house  of  peers,  and 
passed  the  bill  for  repealing  the  American  stamp  act,  as  also  that  for  se- 
curing the  dependency  of  the  colonies  on  the  British'  crown.  On  this 
occasion  the  American  merchants  made  a  most  numerous  appearance  to 
express  their  gratitude  and  joy ;  ships  in  the  river  displayed  tneir  colors ; 
the  city  was  illuminated ;  and  every  method  was  adopted  to  demonstrate 
the  sense  entertained  of  the  wisdom  of  parliament  in  conciliating  the  minds 
of  the  people  on  this  critical  occasion.  In  America,  the  intelligence  was 
received  vnth  acclamations  of  the  most  sincere  and  heart-felt  gratitude  by 
all  classes  of  people.  Public  thanksgivings  were  offered  up  in  all  the 
churches.  The  resolutions  which  had  been  passed  on  the  subject  of  im- 
portations were  rescinded,  and  their  trade  with  the  mother  country  was 
unmediately  renewed  with  increased  vigor.  The  homespun  dresses  were 
given  to  the  poor,  and  once  more  the  colonists  appeared  cmd  in  the  produce 
of  British  looms. 

The  administration  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  terminated  in  July, 
1766,  and  a  new  ministry  was  formed,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pitt« 
composed  of  men  of  dinerent  political  principles  and  parties.  The  duke 
of  OraAon  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury ;  lord  Shelbume  was 
joined  with  general  Conway,  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state ;  Charles 
Townshend  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  Camden  lord  chancel- 
lor ;  Pitt  had  the  privy  seal,  and  was  made  a  peer,  with  the  title  of  the 
earl  of  Chatham;  and  lord  North  and  George  Cooke  were  joint  pay- 
masters. Under  this  chequered  administration,  the  scheme  of  taxing 
America  was  revived.  In  May,  1767,  the  new  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer submitted  a  plan  of  this  kind  to  parliament  Charles  Townshend 
was  a  man  of  genius  and  talents,  but  of  high  passions,  eccentric,  and  ver* 
satile.  He  had  warmly  supported  OrenviUe  m  the  ^ssage  of  the  stamp 
act,  and  had  voted  with  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  in  its  repeal.  The 
ex-minister  Grenville  may  indeed  be  considered  the  real  author  of  the 
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second  plan  for  taxing  the  colonies,  for  he  was  ever  urging  the  subject  on 
the  new  ministers.* 

The  measure  proposed  by  Townshend  to  the  house  was  for  ijnposiD| 
duties  on  glass,  paper,  pasteboard,  white  and  red  lead,  painters'  colorsi  and 
tea,  imported  into  the  colonies.  The  preamble  declared,  *  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  raise  a  revenue  in  America,  and  to  make  a  more  certain  and 
adequate  provision  for  defraying  the  charge  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  the  support  of  the  civil  government  in  the  provinces,  and  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  defending,  protteting,  and  securing  them.'  Hie 
earl  of  Chatham  was  then  confinea  by  sickness  in  the  country ;  the  bill 
passed  both  houses  without  much  opposition,  and  on  the  99tn  of  Jime 
received  the  royal  assent. 

The  conduct  of  the  assemblies  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  had 
given  great  dissatisfaction  in  Great  Britain.  The  refusal  of  the  assembly 
of  the  latter  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  mutiny  act,  in  pardca- 
lar,  had  excited  the  indignation  of  the  ministry  and  parliament  to  such  a 
degree,  that  three  days  after  the  passage  of  the  new  tax  bill  an  act  wu 
passed  restraining  the  legislature  of  that  province  from  passing  any  act 
whatever,  until  they  had  furnished  the  king's  troops  with  all  the  articles 
required  by  the  mutiny  act. .  The  ministry  at  the  same  time  detennined 
to  establish  a  new  board  of  custom-house  officers  in  'America.  An  ad 
was  therefore  passed,  enabling  the  king  to  put  the  customs  and  other  dude^ 
in  America,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws  relating  to  trade  there,  onder 
the  management  of  commissioners  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
reside  in  the  colonies.  This,  as  the  preamole  declares,  would  '  tend  to  the 
encouragement  of  commerce,  and  to  better  securing  the  rates  and  duties. 
and  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  collection  thereof.'  These  three  acts 
arrived  in  America  about  the  same  time. 

The  appropriation  of  the  new  duties  to  the  support  of  crown  officers 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  troops  in  America,  was  a  subject  of  seriout 
complaint.  It  had  long  been  a  favorite  object  of  the  British  cabinet  to 
establish  in  the  colonies  a  fund,  from  which  the  salaries  of  the  governors, 
judges,  and  other  officers  of  the  crown,  should  be  paid,  independent  of  the 
annual  grants  of  the  colonial  legislatures.     As  these  officers  held  their 

g laces  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  it  will 
e  remembered,  had  uniformly  resisted  such  establishment,  though  repeat- 
edly urged  on  the  part  of  the  crown.  On  this  subject  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives maintained,  in  resolutions  indicative  of  great  firmness,  their 
former  purpose.  The  house  also,  during  this  session,  addressed  a  circnlar 
letter  to  the  other  colonies,  stating  the  difficulties  to  be  apprehended  by 
the  operation  of  the  late  acts  of  parliament,  and  requesting  their  co-opera- 
tion for  redress.  When  the  question  of  addressing  a  circular  to  the  colo- 
nies was  first  presented  to  the  house  it  was  opposed,  as  seeming  to  counte- 


*  *  Declaiming,  as  usaal,  one  evening  on  American  aflairs,  he  addressed  luDself 
paiticolaiiy  to  Uie ministera.  "Yon  are  cowards,"  he  said;  "yoa  are  aiiBidofthe 
Americans;  you  dare  not  tax  America.*'  This  he  repeated  in  different  langosge. 
Upon  this  Townshend  took  fire,  immediately  rose  and  said,  "Fear!  fear!  cowards! 
dare  not  tax  America !  I  dare  tax  America."  Grenville  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  "  Dare  yon  tax  America  ?  I  wish  to  God  I  could  see  it."  Townshend  replied, 
"I  will,  I  wiU."'--iiraiwscrni>l  ptfen  of  Dr,  WUHam  S,  Jeknun,  then  in  Englaadtf 
agent  for  Connecticut,  qootea  in  Pitkin's  History,  nd.  i.  p.  217. 


nmce  tbe  nieetuig  of  anotW  congress,  hesetofore  so  ofensive  to  the 
British  government ;  and  the  motion  was  negatived.  The  suhject  was 
afterwards  ieconsidered»  and  the  letter  "so  worded  as  to  satisfy  a  large 
msdority  of  the  house.  The  other  colonies  approved  of  the  proceedings 
^  Massachusetts,  and  joined  in  applying  to  the  king  for  relief. 

The  circular  letter  of  Massachusetts  created  no  little  alarm  in  the  Bri« 
tish  cahinet.  Directions  were  issued  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  gover- 
nor of  this  colony,  requiring  him  to  demand  of  the  house  of  representatives 
a  lecantation  of  that  offensive  measure.  This  the  house  peremptorily 
refused.  They  riewed  the  letter  of  lord  Hillsborough  as  an  unwarrant* 
able  attempt  on  their  rights ;  and  in  their  answer  to  the  communication 
of  the  governor  on  this  subject,  express  themselves  with  no  little  warm^. 
*  If  the  votes  of  the  house  were  to  be  controlled  by  the  direction  of  a  minis^ 
ter,'  they  say, '  we  have  left  us  but  a  shadow  of  liberty !'  On  the  question 
to  rescind,  Mr.  Otis,  one  of  the  representatiVIss  from  Boston,  said — '  When 
l<»d  Hillsborough  knows  that  we  will  not  rescind  our  acts,  let  him  apply 
U>  parliament  to  rescind  theirs.  Let  Britain  rescind  their  measures,  or 
they  are  lost  forever.*  On  receiving  information  of  the  decision  of  die 
hoiise,  the  governor  immediately  dissolved  the  assembly.  This  ministerial 
mandate  to  the  other  colonies  was  equally  disregarded. 

Americans  looked  with  astonishment  at  such  a  system  of  policy  proceed* 
ing  firom  a  ministry  of  which  lord  Chatham  constituted  a  part.  They 
found  it  impossible  to  reconcile  the  conduct  now  adopted  towards  them 
with  their  ideas  of  his  lordship's  character.  They  had  heretofore  regarded 
him  as  a  friend,  in  whose  honest  and  lib^al  principles  they  might  securely 
trust  the  management  of  aU  that  concerned  the  colonies ;  but  here  was  a 
melancholy  evidence  before  their  eyes  of  the  insincerity  of  ministerial  pro* 
fessions.  In  justice  to*  the>  character  of  lord  Chadiam,  however,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  he  was  not  in  parliament  during  any  part  of  the  time  that 
these  measures  of  Mr.  Townshend  were  under  discussion.  The  state  of 
his  health  was  such  as  not  only  to  detain  him  from  his  seat  in  the  house, 
but  to  render  him  incapable  of  attending  to  any  of  the  duties  of  his  hi^ 
station ;  and  it  appears  that  his  opinion  weighed  but  little  with  the  men 
whom  he  had  raised  to  power. 

Charles  Townshend,  from  whom  aU  die  troubles  and  commotions  diat 
were  now  rapidly  spreading  through  the  colonies  in  a  great  measure  origi- 
nated, did  not  bve  to  witness  their  e^ts.  He  died  in  September,  1767, 
and  was  succeeded  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  by  Frederick  lord  North, 
a  joung  nobleman,  then  but  little  known  in  the  political  world,  but  who 
wiU  be  found  to  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  sequel  of  this  history. 
Very  soon  afterwards,  lord  Chatham,  disgusted  at  the  corrupt  influence 
which  manifested  itself  in  every  act  of  the  court,  and  sick  of  Uie  political 
worid,  resigned  the  privy  seal. 

The  colonists  meanwhile  were  adopting  all  the  peaceable  means  in  their 
power  to  show  their  sense  of  the  wrongs  heapea  upon  them.  Petitions, 
memorials,  and  remonstrances  to  the  king  and  parliament,  and  letters  to 
the  individual  friends  of  America,  were  addressed  from  all  the  legisla- 
tures ;  but  the  most  favorable  reply  which  any  of  them  received  was  an 
exhortation  to  suffer  with  patience  and  in  silence.  To  suffer  tamely,  and 
without  seeking  redress,  however,  was  not  the  character  of  the  sturdy  sons 
of  freedom  who  inhabited  the  colonies.    They  entered  into  the  same  kind 
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of  resolutions  of  non-importation,  the  efibcts  of  which  had  been  so  severriy 
felt  by  the  traders  in  England  under  the  stamp  act.  Boston,  as  beftnr^, 
took  tiie  lead.  At  a  town  meeting  held  in  October,  it  was  Yoted  that  mea- 
sures should  be  immediately  taken  to  promote  the  establishment  of  domes- 
tic manufactures,  by  encouraging  the  consumption  of  all  articles  of  Ame- 
rican manufacture.  They  abo  agreed  to  purchase  no  articles  of  foieiga 
?owth  or  manufacture,  but  such  as  were  absolutely  indispensable.  New 
ork  and  Philadelphia  soon  followed  the  example  of  Boston;  and  in  a 
short  time  the  merchants  themselves  entered  mto  associations  to  import 
nothing  from  Great  Brit«dn  but  articles  that  necessity  required. 

The  new  board  of  commissioners  of  the  customs  established  at  Bostoa 
had  now  entered  on  the  duties  of  their  office.  From  the  great  excitement 
at  that  place,  a  collision  between  the  new  custom-house  officers  and  the 
people  was  by  no  means  improbable.  The  indignation  of  the  peqde  of 
Bk>ston  was  at  length  excited  to  open  opposition  by  the  seizure  of  lir. 
Hancock's  sloop  Liberty,  for  a  yiolation  of  the  revenue  laws.  Under  the 
idea  that  the  sloop  would  not  be  safe  at  the  wharf  in  thbir  custody,  the 
custom-house  officers  had  solicited  aid  from  a  ship  of  war  wHich  lay  in 
the  harbor,  the  commander  of  wbich  ordered  the  sloop  to  be  cut  Srom  her 
fastenings  and  brought  under  the  guns  of  his  ship.  It  was  to  preveni  ^bis 
removal  that  the  mob  collected;  many  of  the  officers  were  seTereiy 
wounded  in  the  scuffle,  and  the  mob,  being'baffled  in  their  attempts  to  re- 
tain the  sloop  at  the  wharf,  repaired  to  the  houses  of  the  collector,  comp- 
troller, and  other  officers  of  the  customs,  where  they  committed  many  acts 
of  violence  and  injury  to  their  property. .  TMs  riotous  disposition  conti* 
nued  for  several  days,  during  which  the  commissioners  applied  to  the 
governor  for  assistance,  but  his  excellency  not  being  able  to  protect  them, 
advised  them  to  remove  from  Boston ;  tney  consequently  retired,  first  on 
board  the  Romney  man-of-war,  and  then  to  castle  William.  The  excite- 
ment at  Boston  was  greatly  increased  about  this  time  by  the  impressment 
of  some  seamen  belonging^ to  that  town  by  order  of  the  officers  of  the  Som- 
ney.  The  inhabitants  of  Boston  were  assembled  on  this  occasion,  and  their 
petition  to  the  governor,  praying  his  interference  to  preyent  such  outnges 
for  the  future,  shows  to  what  a  state  of  alarm,  anxiety,  and  even  de^sir> 
they  were  then  reduced.  *  To  contend,'  they  said,  '  against  our  piurest 
state,  is,  in  our  idea,  the  most  shocking  and  dreadful  extremity ;  but  tamely 
to  relinquish  the  only  security  we  and  our  posterity  retain  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  our  lives  and  properties  without  one  struggle,  is  so  humiliating 
and  base,  that  we  cannot  support  the  reflection.' 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  having  been  dissolved  by  governor 
Bernard,  who  refused  to  convene  it  again  without  his  majesty  s  command, 
on  the  proposal  of  the  selectmen  of  Boston  to  the  several  towns  in  the  colo- 
ny, a  convention  met  in  that  town  on  the  22d  of  September,  to  deliberate 
on  constitutional  measures  to  obtain  redress  of  their  grievances.  The 
convention,  disclaiming  legislative  authority,  petitioned  the  governor; 
made  loyal  professions ;  expressed  its  aversion  to  standing  armies,  to  tu- 
mults and  disorders,  its  readiness  to  assist  in  suppressing  riots,  and  pre- 
serving the  peace ;  recommended  patience  and  good  order; 'and,  after  a 
short  session,  dissolved  itself. 

The  day  before  the  convention  rose,  advice  was  received  that  a  man-of- 
war  and  some  transports  from  Halifax,  with  about  nine  hundred  troops* 
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bad  arriyed  at  Nantasket  harbor.  On  the  day  after  their  arrival,  the  fleet 
was  broaght  to  anchor  near  castle  William.  Having  taken  a  station  which 
commanded  the  toivn,  the  troops,  under  cover  of  the  cannon  of  the  ships, 
landed  without  molestation,  and,  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  seven  hun« 
dred  men,  marched,  with  muskets  charged,  bayonets  fixed,  martial  music, 
and  the  usual  military  parade,  into  die  common.  In  the  evening,  the 
selectmen  of  Boston  were  required  to  quarter  the  two  regiments  in  the 
town;  but  they  absolutely  refused.  A  temporary  shelter,  however,  in 
Faneuil  hall,  was  permitted  to  one  regiment  that  was  without  its  camp 
equipage.  The  next  day,  the  state-house,  by  order  of  the  governor,  was 
open^  for  the  reception  of  the  soldiers ;  and,  after  the  quarters  were  set- 
tled, two  field-pieces,  with  the  main  guard,  were  stationed  just  in  its  front. 
Every  thing  was  calculated  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  lower  floor  of  the  state-house,  which  had  been  used  by  gentlemen 
and  merchants  as  an  exchange,  the  representatives-chamber,  the  court- 
hooae.  Faneuil  hall — ^places  with  which  were  intimately  associated  ideas 
of  justice  and  freedom,  as  well  as  of  convenience  and  utility — ^lyere  now 
filled  with  troops  of  the  line. 

Guards  were  placed  at  the  doors  of  the  state-house,  through  which  the 
council  must  pass  in  going  to  their  own  chamber.  The  common  was 
covered  with  tents.  Soldiers  were  constantly  marching  lind  countermarch- 
ing to  relieve  the  guards.  The  sentinels  challenged  the  inhabitants  as 
they  passed.  The  Sabbath  was  profaned,  and  the  devotion  of  the  sanctuary 
disturbed,  by  the  sound  of  drums  and  other  military  music.  There  was 
every  appearance  of  a  garrisoned  town.  The  colonists  felt  disgusted  and 
injured,  out  not  overawed,  by  the  presence  of  such  a  body  of  soldiery. 
AAer  the  troops  had  obtained  quarters,  the  council  were  required  to  pro- 
vide barracks  for  them,  agreeably  to  act  of  parliament ;  but  tney  resolutely 
declined  any  measure  which  might  be  construed  into  a  submission  to  that 
act.  In  a  few  weeks  several  more  transports  arrived  at  Boston  from  Cork, 
having  on  board  part  of  the  sixty-fourth  and  sixty-fifth  British  regiments, 
under  colonels  Mackey  and  Pomeroy. 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  was  at  length  convened,  on  the  Slst 
of  Blay,  and  their  first  act  was  to  send  a  committee  to  the  governor,  assur-. 
ing  him  of  their  intention  to  make  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  grievances 
of  the  people,  and  to  have  them  redressed ;  and  demanding  of  his  excel- 
lency to  order  the  removal  of  the  forces  from  the  harbor,  and  from  the 
gates  of  the  capital,  during  the  sitting  of  the  assembly.  To  this  message 
the  governor  replied, '  that  he  had  no  control  of  the  king's  troops  stationed 
in  the  town  or  province,  and  that  he  had  received  no  orders  for  their 
removal.' 

The  assembly  proved  to  be  independent  and  resolute,  and  came  to  an 
open  breach  with  governor  Bernard.  This  body  was  accordingly  removed 
to  Cambridge,  and  the  troops  retained  possession  of  the  capital.  On  the 
6th  of  July,  the  assembly  received  a  message  from  the  governor,  desiring 
funds  for  the  expenditures  of  his  majesty's  troops,  and  provision  for  their 
further  auartering  in  Boston  and  Castle  island,  according  to  act  of  parlia- 
ment.  This  measure  was  strenuously  resisted,  and  all  provision  of  the 
kind  was  peremptorily  refused.  The  prorogation  of  the  assembly  to  the 
10th  of  January  following  immediately  ensued. 
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[lis  power  to  obtain  a  full  and  impartial  inquiry, 
its  course ;  and  advised  them  to  go  peaceably  to 
lis  there  was  a  cry — ^  Home,  home !'  and  a  great 
.  ent  home.     He  then  signified  his  opinion  to  lieute- 
aat  if  the  companies  in  arms  were  ordered  to  their  bar- 
would  be  cleared  and  the  town  in  quiet  for  that  night. 
ni^,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  except  those  in  the  council 
A  also. 
/Colonel  Dairy mple,  at  the  desire  %f  the  lieutenant-governor. 
Council  chamber,  while  several  justices  were  examining  per- 
^ere  present  at  the  transactions  of  the  evening.     From  the  evi- 
^as  apparent  that  the  justices  would  commit  captain  Preston,  if 
Several  hours  passed  before  he  could  be  found,  and  the  people 
.ed  that  he  would  not  run  the  hazard  of  a  trial ;  but  at  length  he 
i^dered  himself  to  a  warrant  for  apprehending  him,  and,  having  been 
.ik^ned,  was  committed  to  prison.     The  next  morning  the  soldiers  who 
re  upon  guard  surrendered  also,  and  were  committed.     This  was  not 
aflicient  to  satisfy  the  people,  and  early  in  the  forenoon  they  were  in  mo- 
lion  again.     The  lieutenant-governor  caused  his  council  to  be  summoned, 
and  desired  the  two  lieutenant-colonels  of  the  regiments  to  be  present 
The  selectmen  of  Boston  were  waiting  the  lieutenant-governor's  coming 
to  council,  and,  being  admitted,  made  their  representation,  that,  frpm  the 
contentions  arising  from  the  troops  quartered  in  Boston,  and,  above  all, 
from  the  tragedy  of  the  last  night,  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  were  ex- 
ceedingly disturbed ;  that  they  would  presently  be  assembled  in  a  town 
meeting ;  and  that,  unless  the  troops  should  be  removed,  the  most  terrible 
consequences  were  to  be  expected. 

The  iustices  also  of  Boston  and  several  of  the  neighboring  towns  had 
assembled,  and  desired  to  signify  their  opinion,  diat  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble to  keep  the  people  under  restraint,  if  the  troops  remained  in  town. 
The  lieutenant-governor  acquainted  both  the  selectmen  and  the  justices, 
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hi  Augoflt,  1769,  Sir  Francis  Bernard  was  recalled,  and  left  the  admi- 
niistration  to  iieutenant-goyenior  Hutchinson.  The  occasion  of  his  taking 
leaye  was  one  of  great  joy  to  Boston.  The  hells  were  rang,  guns  were 
nred  fiom  Mr.  Hancock's  wharf,  Liberty  tree  was  covered  with  flags,  and 
in  the  evening  a  ffreat  bonfire  was  made  upon  Fort  hill. 

In  1770,  lord  North  was  eleTuted  to  the  premiership ;  and  his  adminu- 
tration  will  ever  be  celebrated  by  the  fact,  that  it  cost  the  country  moR 
money,  and  lost  it  more  territory,  than  that  of  any  other  man.  Hi*  imt 
measure  was  for  the  repeal  of  the  port  duties  of  1767,  with  the  exeepdon 
of  the  duty  on  tea ;  this  was  to  be  retained  in  token  of  the  supremacy  of 
parliament.  This  single  reservation  was  of  course  sufficient  to  fim^nte 
ail  hopes  of  making  this  bill  a  peace-offering  to  the  Americans. 

The  public  mind  in  the  colonies  was  still  forther  agitated  by  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  troops  of  the  line  in  Boston.  The  inhabitants  felt  that  their 
presence  was  designed  to  overawe  and  control  the  expression  of  their  seih 
timents,  and  the  military  appear  to  have  viewed  their  residence  in  the 
town  in  the  same  light.  Under  the  excitement  that  was  thus  occasiooed, 
affirays  were  frequently  occurring  between  the  populace  and  the  soldiers ; 
and  it  would  appear  that,  as  might  be  expected,  neither  party  conducted 
themselves  with  prudence  or  forbearance.  Oh  the  one  hand,  the  soldien 
are  represented  as  parading  the  town,  armed  with  heavy  clubs,  insahini^ 
and  seeking  occasion  to  quarrel  with  the  people  ;*  while,  on  the  odier,  the 
populace  are  declared  to  be  the  aggressors,  aiid  the  military  to  have  acted 
on  the  defensive.t  Early  in  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  March,  the  iohalxt- 
ants  were  observed  to  assemble  in  difierent  quarters  of  the  town ;  parties 
of  soldiers  were  also  driving  about  the  streets,  as  if  both  the  one  and  the 
other  had  something  more  than  ordinary  upon  their  minds. 

About  eight  o'clock,  one  of  the  bells  of  the  town  was  rung  in  such  man- 
ner as  is  usual  in  case  of  fire.  This  called  people  into  the  streets.  A 
large  number  assemble^  in  the  market-place,  not  far  from  King  street, 
armed  with  bludgeons,  or  clubs.  *  A  small  fray  between  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants arose  at  or  near  the  barracks  at  the  west  part  of  the  town,  hot  it 
was  of  little  importance,  and  was  soon  over.  A  sentinel  who  was  posted 
at  the  custom-house,  not  far  from  the  main  guard,  was  next  insulted,  and 
pelted  with  pieces  of  ice  and  other  missiles,  which  caused  him  to  call  to 
the  main  guard  to  protect  him.  Notice  was  soon  given  to  captain  Ptestoa 
whose  company  was  then  on  guard,  and  a  sergeant  with  six  men  was  sent 
to  protect  tne  sentinel ;  but  the  captain,  to  prevent  any  precipitate  actioa, 
followed  them  himself.  There  seem  to  have  been  but  few  people  collected 
when  the  assault  was  first  made  on  the  sentinel ;  but  the  sergeant's  guard 
drew  a  greater  number  together,  and  they  were  more  insulted  than  the 
sentinel  had  been,  and  received  frequent  blows  from  snowballs  and  lumps 
of  ice.  Captain  Preston  thereupon  ordered  them  to  charge  ;  but  this  was 
no  discouragement  to  the  assailants,  who  continued  to  pelt  the  goard, 
daring  them  to  fire.  Some  of  the  people  who  were  behind  the  soTdiers, 
and  observed  the  abuse  of  them,  called  on  them  to  do  so.  At  length  one 
received  a  blow  with  a  club,  which  brought  him  to  the  ground :  bat,  rising 
again,  he  immediately  fired,  and  aU  Uie  rest,  except  one,  followed  the 
ex;aiDple. 

•  Bradford's  History  of  Maasaehuaetts,  p.  205.  f  HutehiBaoB,  p.  270 
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This  seems,  from  the  evidence  on  the  trials  and  the  ohsenration  of  per* 
sons  present,  to  have  been  the  course  of  the  material  facts.  Three  men 
were  killed,  two  mortally  wounded,  who  died  soon  after,  and  several 
slightly  wounded.  The  soldiers  immediately  withdrew  to  the  main  guard, 
which  was  strengthened  by  additional  companies.  Two  or  three  of  the 
persons  who  had  seen  the  action  ran  to  the  Jieutenant-govemor's  house, 
which  was  about  half  a  mile  distant,  and  begged  he  would  go  to  King 
street,  where  they  feared  a  general  action  would  come  on  between  the 
troops  and  the  inhabitants.  He  went  immediately,  and,  to  satisfy  the 
people,  called  for  captain  Preston,  and  inquired  why  he  had  fired  upon  the 
inhabitants  without  the  direction  of  a  civil  magistrate.  The  noise  was  so 
great  that  his  answer  could  not  be  understood ;  and  some  persons,  who 
were  apprehensive  of  the  lieutenant-governor's  danger  from  the  general 
confusion,  called  out,  '  The  town-house,  the  town-house !'  when,  with 
irresistible  violence,  he  was  forced  up  by  the  crowd  into  the  council 
chamber. 

There  demand  was  immediately  made  of  him,  to  order  the  troops  to 
withdraw  from  the  town-house  to  their  barracks.  He  refused ;  but  calling 
from  the  balcony  to  the  great  body  of  people  who  remained  in  the  street, 
he  expressed  his  great  concern  at  the  unhappy  event ;  assured  them  he 
would  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  obtain  a  full  and  impartial  inquiry, 
that  the  law  might  have  its  course ;  and  advised  them  to  go  peaceably  to 
their  homes.  Upon  this  there  was  a  cry — ^  Home,  home !'  and  a  great 
part  separated,  and  went  home.  He  then  signified  his  opinion  to  lieute- 
nant-colonel Carr,  that  if  the  companies  in  arms  were  ordered  to  their  bar- 
racks, the  streets  would  be  cleared  and  the  town  in  quiet  for  that  night. 
Upon  their  retiring,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  except  those  in  the  council 
chamber,  retired  also. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Dalrymple,  at  the  desire^f  the  lieutenant-governor, 
came  to  the  council  chamber,  while  several  justicjps  were  examining  per- 
sons who  were  present  at  the  transactions  of  the  evening.  From  the  evi- 
dence it  was  apparent  that  the  justices  would  commit  captain  Preston,  if 
taken.  Several  hours  passed  before  he  could  be  found,  and  the  people 
suspected  that  he  would  not  run  the  hazard  of  a  trial ;  but  at  length  he 
surrendered  himself  to  a  warrant  for  apprehending  him,  and,  having  been 
examined,  was  committed  to  prison.  The  next  morning  the  soldiers  who 
were  upon  guard  surrendered  also,  and  were  committed.  This  was  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  people,  and  early  in  the  forenoon  they  were  in  mo- 
tion again.  The  lieutenant-governor  caused  his  council  to  be  summoned, 
and  desired  the  two  lieutenant-colonels  of  the  regiments  to  be  present 
The  selectmen  of  Boston  were  waiting  the  lieutenant-governor's  coming 
to  council,  and,  being  admitted,  made  their  representation,  that,  from  the 
contentions  arising  from  the  troops  quartered  in  Boston,  and,  above  all, 
from  the  tragedy  of  the  last  night,  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  were  ex- 
ceedingly disturbed ;  that  they  would  presently  be  assembled  in  a  tovm 
meeting ;  and  that,  unless  the  troops  should  be  removed,  the  most  terrible 
consequences  were  to  be  expected. 

The  justices  also  of  Boston  and  several  of  the  neighboring  towns  had 
assembled,  and  desired  to  signify  their  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble to  keep  the  people  under  restraint,  if  the  troops  remained  in  town. 
The  lieutenant-governor  acquainted  both  the  selectmen  and  the  justices, 
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thttt  lie  had  no  authority  to  alter  the  place  of  destination  of  the  IdngV 
troops ;  but  that  he  expected  the  commanding  officers  of  the  two  nor 
ments,  and  would  let  them  know  the  applications  which  had  been  mam. 
Presently  after  their  coming,  a  large  committee  from  the  town  meeting 
presented  an  address  to  the  lientenant-^vernor,  declaring  it  to  be  the  una* 
nimous  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  noming  could  rationally  be  expected  to 
restore  the  peace  of  the  town,  ^  and  prevent  blood  and  carnage,'  bat  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  troops.  The  committee  withdrew  into  anocfaei 
room  to  wait  for  an  answer.  Some  of  the  council  urged  the  necessity  of 
complying  with  the  people's  demand;  but  the  lieutenant-governor  dedaxed 
that  he  would,  upon  no  consideration  whatever,  give  orders  for  theii  te- 
moval.  Lieutenant-colonel  Dairy mple  then  signified,  that,  as  the  twenty* 
ninUi  regiment  had  originally  been  designed  to  be  placed  at  the  casde,and 
was  now  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  town,  he  was  content  that  it  shoold 
be  removed  to  the  castle,  until  the  general's  pleasure  should  be  known. 
The  committee  was  informed  of  this  ofl&r,  and  tne  lieutenant-governor  rose 
iron  council,* intending  to  receive  no  further  application  upon  the  subject; 
hot  the  council  prayed  that  he  would  meet  them  again  in  the  afternoon, 
and  cokmel  Dalrjrmple  desiring  it  also,  he  complied. 

Before  the  council  met  again,  it  had  been  intimated  to  them  that  the 
'  desire '  of  the  governor  and  council  to  the  commanding  officer  to  remove 
the  troops,  would  cause  him  to  do  it,  though  he  should  receive  no  authori* 
tatrve  '  order.'  As  soon  as  they  met,  a  committee  from  the  tovra  meeting 
attended  with  a  second  mes^ge,  to  acquaint  the  lieutenant-governor  that  it 
was  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  assembled,  consisting,  as  they  said, 
of  near  three  thousand  persons,  that  nothing  less  than  a  total  and  immedi- 
ite  removal  of  the  troops  would  satisfy  them.  Ultimately  the  scruples  of 
the  lieutenant-governor  were  overcome,  and  he  expressed  his  desire  that 
the  troops  should  be  whollf  withdrawn  from  the  town  to  the  castle,  whkh 
was  accordingly  done.  ^The  funeral  of  the  victims  was  attended  with  ex- 
traordinary pomp.  Most  of  the  shops  were  closed,  all  -the  bells  of  the 
tovm  tolled  on  the  occasion,  and  the  corpses  were  followed  to  the  grave 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  people  arranged  six  abreast,  the  procession 
being  closed  by  a  long  train  of  carriages  belonging  to  the  principal  gentiy 
of  the  town.  Captain  Preston  and  the  party  of  soldiers  were  af^erwaxds 
tried.  The  captain  and  six  of  the  men  were  acquitted,  and  two  were 
brought  in  guilty  of  manslaughter ;  a  result  which  reflected  great  bonoi 
on  John  Adams  and  Josiah  Qiuncy,  the  council  for  the  prisoners,  and  oe 
the  jury. 

Daring  the  year  1771,  nothing  of  moment  occurred  either  in  Boston  ct 
the  colonies.  The  encouragement  given  by  the  agreement  of  the  me^ 
chants  to  smuggling,  occasioned  continual  contests  with  revenue  officers; 
and  it  appean  that  the  magistrates,  when  appealed  to,  refused  to  interfere. 
One  circumstance,  however,  transpired,  which  must  not  be  omitted.  Early 
in  thb  year,  llr.  Hutchinson  received  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  go- 
vernor of  Massachusetts)  an  office  which  his  political  opponents  allege  to 
Iftive  always  been  the  darling  object  of  his  amoition ;  wnile  he  maintains, 
that,  however  in  ordinary  times  he  might  have  desired  it,  he  now  *dete^ 
mined,  not  only  to  desire  to  be  excused  from  the  honor  intended  for  him, 
hat  to  be  superseded  in  his  place  of  Ueatenantpgoveraor ;  and  he  wrote  to 
the  aecretary  of  state  accordmgly.' 
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The  occQirenceB  of  the  year  1772,  afibrded  new  sources  of  mntiial  ani* 
nosity.  The  destruction  of  his  majesty's  revenue  schooner  Graspee,  was 
one  of  those  popular  excesses  which  highly  incensed  the  British  ministry. 
Lieutenant  Doddington,  who  comman&d  that  vessel,  had  become  very 
obnoxious  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island,  by  his  extraordinary  zeal  in 
the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws.  On  the  9th  of  June,  the  Providence 
packet  was  sailing  into  the  harbor  of  Newport,  and  lieutenant  Dodding- 
•  ton  thought  proper  to  require  the  captain  to  lower  his  colors.  This  the 
captain  of  the  packet  deemed  repugnant  to  his  patriotic  feelixigs,  and  the 
Gaspee  fired  at  the  packet  to  bring  her  to :  the  American,  however,  still 
persisted  in  holding  on  her  course,  and  by  keeping  in  shoal  water,  dexte- 
rously contrived  to  nur  the  schooner  aground  in  the  %ha8e. 

As  the  tide  was  upon  the  ebb,  the  Uaspee  was  set  fast  for  the  night,  and 
iflbrded  a  tempting  opportunity  for  retaliation ;  and  a  number  of  fishermen, 
lided  and  encouraged  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Pro- 
ridence,  being  determined  to  rid  themselves  of  so  uncivil  an  inspector,  in 
ihe  middle  of  the  night  manned  several  boats,  and  boarded  the  Gra^Me. 
The  lieutenant  was  wounded  in  the  afiray ;  but,  with  every  thing  belong- 
mg  to  him,  he  was  carefully  conveyed  on  shore,  as  were  all  his  crew.  The 
/essel,  with  her  stores,  was  then  burnt ;  and  the  party  returned  unmolested 
U>  their  home9«  When  the  governor  became  acquainted  with  this  event, 
he  offered  a  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  discovery  of  the  offend- 
ers, and  the  royal  pardon  to  those  who  would  confess  their  guilt.  Com- 
miaaioners  were  appointed  also  to  investigate  the  offence,  and  bring  t]^ 
perpetrators  to  justice ;  but,  after  remaining  some  time  in  session,  they  re- 
ported that  they  could  obtain  no  evidence,  and  thus  the  afiair  terminated  ; 
a  ciroumstance  which  forcibly  illustrates  the  inviolable  Inrotherhood  which 
then  united  the  people  against  the  government. 

Active  resistance  to  the  measures  of  the  British  government  in  relation 
to  the  colonies,  had  for  some  time  been  principaUy  confined  to  Massachu- 
setts. The  otl&er  colonists,  hoover,  had  not  been  idle  or  indifferent  spec- 
tators of  the  scenes  that  had  passed  in  Massaclvisetts.  To  remain  long  in 
their  present  state  seemed  impossible  ;  and  in  the  event  of  an  (^position 
by  force,  unity  of  action,  as  well  as  of  sentiment,  was  all  important.  To 
promote  this  object,  the  house  of  burgesses  in  Yirgiiiia  originated  what 
ultimately  proved  a  powerful  engine  of  resistance— a  committee  for  cor- 
responding with  the  legislatures  of  the  several  colonies ;  and  by  this 
means  a  confidential  communication  and  interchange  of  opinions  was  kept 
up  between  them. 

The  British  government  determined  to  carry  the  duty  on  tea  into  efibct, 
and  the  East  India  company  were  authorized  to  export  their  tea  free  of 
duties  to  all  places  whatever ;  by  which  means  it  could  be  furnished  more 
cheaply  in  America  than  before  it  had  been  nmde  a  source  of  reveujue. 

Confident  of  finding  a  market  at  their  reduced  prices,  the  company 
freighted  several  ships  with  that  article,  and  appointed  agents  for  the  di»- 
posal  of  it.  Cargoes  were  sent  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Charleston, 
and  Boston.  The  inhabitants  of  the  two  former  citiek  sent  the  ships  back 
to  London ;  and  in  the  latter  the  tea  was  unloaded  and  stored  in  cellars, 
where  it  finally  perished. 

At  Boston,  before  the  vessels  arrived  with  it,  a  town  meeting  was  called 
to  devise  measures  to  prevent  the  landing*  and  sale  within  the  province. 
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tfant  be  had  no  AOthority  to  alter  the  place  of  desdutii^ 
troops  ;  bat  that  he  expected  the  coimnaQding  officers  ^^^ 
menta,  and  woald  let  them  Imow  the  applications  wU^  ^^ 
Presently  after  their  coming,  a  large  committee  f*?  '^  '^'^^ 
preseDted  an  address  to  the  lientenant-goTernor,  da*6,  ^r^   ^  ^.^         ^ 
niraous  opinion  of  the  meetiog  that  noihing-  coulA^    ^    _  ■^.  ^  "^        ^ 
restore  the  peace  of  the  town,  'and  prevent  1'^'^^'^^  ^*'*r.       '' 
immediate  removal  of  the  troops.     The  coi^^^^  %J%,  %L»-%^ 
room  to  wait  for  an  answer.     Some  of  the  jft  *   -^  '    ^^^^^  "t*,^^ 
complying  with  the  people's  demand;  ^^  ^^  ^^"CiS  ^.*'^i!^'^  % 
that  he  would,  upon  no  consideration  wh^^  <f%%j"^  ^C^^-ki  ^  * 
moral.     Lieutenant-colonel  Dalrymple  fj,^*  ''^  6%>    •S^i   ^^JV,^ 
ninth  regiment  had  originally  been  dei^^ ^  ^. ^  <  "S"  *CiS_-%.^i-^ 
B  now  peculiarly  obooxiona  to  the  (^i^% 


■Appear  to  ha»e  been  highly  gratified  (hM 
4Sy  ever  regarded  as  the  focus  of  sedition  ii' 
^,  by  the  violent  destruction  of  the  property  a 
fT obnoxious  to  their  severest  vengeance.     On 
li  presented  s  message  from  his  majesty  to  b 
t,  commenting  on  the  outrageous  proceedings  at  tl 
n.     In  a  few  days  a  bill  was  introduced  '  for  tl 
il  of  the  officers  concerned  in  the  colleciioi 
a  to  discontinue  the  landing  and  discharging,  ladin 
^ods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  at  Boston,  or  within  the  harbor^ 
The  bill  also  levied  a  6ne  upon  the  town,  as  a  compensation  ti 
India  company  for  the  destruction  of  their  teas,  and  was  to  c 
force  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king.     The  opposition  lo  this  n 
very  slight,  and  il  was  finally  carried  in  both  nouses  without  a  divAta. 
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The  agreement  not  to  use  tea  while  a*  duty  was  imposed  was  now 
solemnfy  renewed ;  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  request  the  consignees 
of  the  East  India  company  neither  to  sell  nor  unlade  the  tea  which 
should  be  brought  into  the  harbor.  They  communicated  the  wishes  of 
the  town  to  the  merchants,  who  were  to  have  the  custody  and  sale  of  the 
tea ;  but  they  declined  making  any  such  promise,  as  they  had  received  no 
orders  or  directions  on  the  subject.  On  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  with  the 
tea  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  another  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  immediately 
called.  '  The  hour  of  destruction,'  it  was  said,  '  or  of  manly  opposition, 
had  now  come  ;'  and  all  who  were  friends  to  the  country  were  invited  to 
attend, '  to  make  an  united  and  successful  resistance  to  this  last  and  wont 
measure  of  the  administration.'  A  great  number  of  the  people  assembled 
from  the  adjoining  towns,  as  well  as  from  the  capital,  in  the  celebrated 
Faneuil  hall,  the  usual  place  of  meeting  on  such  occasions,  but  the  meet* 
ing  was  soon  adjourned  to  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  the  town.  Here 
it  was  voted,  as  it  had  b^en  at  a  meeting  before  the  tea  arrived,  that  they 
would  use  all  lawful  means  to  prevent  its  being  landed,  and  to  have  it  re- 
turned immediately  to  England. 

After  several  days  spent  in  negotiations,  the  consignees  still  refused  to 
return  the  tea,  and,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  an  injured  people,  they  retir- 
ed  to  the  castle.  The  owner  of  the  ship  which  brought  the  tea  was  ana* 
ble  to  obtain  a  pass  for  her  sailing,  as  the  ofRcer  was  in  the  'interest  of 
the  British  ministers.  Application  was  then  made  to  the  governor,  to 
order  that  a  pass  be  given  for  the  vessel ;  but  he  declined  interfering  in  the 
afiair.  When  it  was  found  no  satisfactory  arrangement  could  be  e^ted, 
the  meeting  broke  up ;  but,  late  in  the  evening,  a  number  of  men,  disgais- 
ed  as  Mohawk  Indians,  proceeded  to  the  vessels,  then  lying  at  the  WWf, 
which  had  the  tea  on  boards  and  in  a  short  time  every  chest  was  taken 
out,  and  the  contents  thrown  into  the  sea ;  but  no  injury  was  done  to  any 
other  part  of  their  cargoas.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  generally,  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  event  until  the  next  day.  It  is  supposed,  the  number 
of  those  concerned  in  the  %frair  was  about  fifty ;  but  who  they  were  has 
been  only  a  matter  of  conjecture  to  the  present  day. 


PROGRESS  OF  THB  RBVOLUTION. 

The  British  ministry  appear  to  have  been  highly  gratified  that  the  town 
of  Boston,  which  they  ever  regarded  as  the  focus  of  sedition  in  America, 
had  rendered  itself,  by  the  violent  destruction  of  the  property  of  the  East 
India  company,  obnoxious  to  their  severest  vengeance.  On  the  7tb  of 
March  lord  North  presented  a  message  from  his  majesty  to  both  hoases 
'  of  parliament,  commenting  on  the  outrageous  proceedings  at  the  town  and 
port  of  Boston.  In  a  few  days  a  bill  was  introduced  '  for  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  officers  concerned  in  the  collection  of  customs  from  Boston, 
and  to  discontinue  the  landing  and  discharging,  lading  and  shipping,  of 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  at  Boston,  or  within  the  harbor  thereof.* 
The  bill  also  levied  a  fine  upon  the  town,  as  a  compensation  to  the  East 
India  company  for  the  destruction  of  their  teas,  ana  was  to  continue  in 
force  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king.  The  opposition  to  this  measure  was 
very  slight,  and  it  was  finally  carried  in  ho\h  houses  without  a  division. 


I 
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This,  howeTer,  was  only  a  part  of  lord  North's  scheme  of  ceerdon.  He 
proposed  two  other  bills,  which  were  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the  pro- 
▼ince  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  deter  the  other  colonies  from  following  her 
example.  By  one  of  these,  the  constitution  and  charter  of  the  proyince 
were  completely  subverted,  all  power  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
pfet  and  placed  in  those  of  the  servants  of  the  crown.  The  thiid  scheme 
of  lord  North  was  the  introduction  of '  a  bill  for  the  impartial  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  Massachusetts.'  By  this  act,  persons  informed  agahist 
or  indicted  for  any  act  done  for  4he  support  of  the  laws  of  the  revenue,  or 
for  the  suppression  of  riots  in  Massachusetts,  might  fay  the  governor,  with 
the  advice  of  the  council,  be  sent  for  trial  to  any  other  colony,  or  to  Great 
Britain ;  an  enactment  which,  in  effect,  conferred  impunity  on  the  officers 
of  the  crown,  however  odious  might  be  their  violations  of  Uie  law. 

These  plans  of  the  administration  were  opposed  by  Burke,  lord  Cha- 
tham, Barri,  and  others,  in  language  of  the  highest  mdignation.  They 
originated  in  mistaken  views  of  the  opinion  and  temper  of  the  people. 
The  government,  too,  maintained  that  any  measures  were  justifiaUe  ^ 
supporting  the  authority  of  the  king  and  parliament,  and  calculated  on 
faringing  the  refractory  and  disafiected  to  submission  by  severity  and 
force. 

As  a  measure  indicative  of  a  determination  to  conduct  the  proceedings 
agains^  the  refractory  colonists  with  the  utmost  vigor,  general  Grage  was 
appointed,  with  powers  of  the  most  unlimited  extent,  to  supersede  gover- 
nor Hutchinson.  The  offices  of  governor  of  the  province  of  Msssachu* 
setts  and  commander  of  his  majesty's  forces  in  America  were  united  in 
his  person.  The  intelligence  of  the  passing  of  the  Boston  port  bill  had 
preceded  general  Qetge  a  few  days.  On  the  day  after  his  arriiral^  the  ge- 
leral  court  having  been  dissolved  by  the  late  governor,  a  town  meeting 
fpus  convened  and  very  numerously  attended.  They  declared  and  re- 
solved, *  that  the  impolicy,  injustice,  inhumanity,  and  cruelty  of  the  act, 
exceed  all  their  powers  ot  expression;  and  thereSbre,'  they  say,  'we  leave 
it  to  the  censure  of  others,  and  appeal  to  God  and  the  world.'  They 
also  declared  it  as  their  opinion,  that, '  if  the  other  cdonies  come  into  a 
joint  resolution  to  stop  all  importation  from,  and  exportation  to,  Great 
Britain,  and  every  pan  of  the  West  Indies,  till  the  act  be  repealed,  the 
same  would  prove  the  salvation  of  North  America  and  her  liberties.' 

The  idea  was  probably  entertained  by  the  British  ministry,  that  the 
other  colonies  would  be  inclined  rather  to  avail  themselves  of  the  commer- 
cial advantages  which  the  closing  of  one  of  the  chief  sea-ports  would  open 
to  them,  than  to  make  common  cause  with  Boston,  at  the  hazard  of  incur- 
ring a  similar  penalty.  In  this  instance,  as  in  most  others,  the  govern- 
ment made  a  great  miscalculation  of  American  character.  The  several 
colonies  lost  no  time  in  expressing  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  in  contributing  to  their  pecuniary  neces- 
sities, as  well  as  in  affording  them  moral  countenance.  In  this  patriotic 
course  Virginia  took  the  lead. 

The  convention  of  Virginia  recommended  to  the  committee  of  corres- 
(wndence,  that  thty  should  communicate  with  their  several  corresponding 
Ammktees,  on  the  expediency  of  appointing  deputies  from  the  several 
ooloni&  of  British  America,  to  meet  in  gmieral>  congress  at  such  place 
wuraally  as  might  be  deemed  moat  convenieiit;  ibm  to  delibeiale  on 
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those  general  measures  whiffli  the  united  interests  of  America  might  from 
time  to  time  require. 

Similar  expressions  of  determined  opposition  to  the  port  ImU,  and  assur- 
ances of  support  to  the  disfranchised  citizens  of  Boston,  were  made  wher- 
erer  the  act  became  known.  In  some  places  it  was  printed  upon  moara- 
ing  paper,  and  hawked  about  the  streets ;  in  others  it  was  publicly  burned, 
with  every  demonstration  of  abhonence.  At  New  York  there  was  a  con- 
siderable struggle  between  the  friends  of  administration  and  the  friends  of 
liberty,  but  the  latter  at  length  prevailed,  by  the  influence  and  manage- 
ment of  two  individuals,  who  had  on  several  occasions  manifested  great 
activity  and  zeal  in  their  opposition  to  the  obnoxious  measures  of  the  mi- 
nistry. Addresses  were  also  sent  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Carolinas,  and 
some  other  provinces,  to  the  committee  of  Boston,  assuring  them  of  sap- 
port,  and  declaring  that  they  considered  the  cause  of  Boston  as  the  com- 
mon cause  of  the  country. 

The  two  last  of  the  coercive  enactments  of  the  British  legislature  did 
not  reach  Boston  till  July.  By  one,  the  governor  alone  was  authorized  to 
appoint  all  civil  officers ;  and  by  the  other,  the  counsellors  were  to  be 
selected  by  the  king  and  his  ministers  in  England.  A  list  of  those  ap- 
pointed was  soon  made  known,  and  gave  great  dissatisfaction,  as  they 
were  the  most  unpopular  characters  in  the  province.  To  add  to  the  anx- 
iety which  now  pervaded  every  breast,  a  large  military  force  was  ordered 
into  the  province,  an  act  of  parliament  having  been  passed,  which  directed 
the  gotemor  to  provide  quarters  for  them  in  any  town  he  might  choose. 

It  had  been  agreed  by  the  delegates  which  had  now  been  appointed  hj 
most  of  the  colonies,  that  they  should  meet  in  general  congress  in  Sep- 
tember ;  and  the  desire  to  await  the  result  of  its  determinations  prevented 
any  violent  proceedings  during  the  interim ;  while,  however,  great  atten- 
tion was  given  by  the  inhabitants  to  military  discipline.  Independent  com- 
panies were  formed,  who  elected  their  own  officers,  many  of  whom  had 
served  during  the  French  war,  and  were  well  able  to  instruct  their  pupils 
in  military  tactics.  On  the  other  hand,  general  Gage  was  no  less  active 
in  adopting  meastxres  calculated,  in  his  estimation,  to  overawe  the  inha- 
bitants, and  to  deter  them  from  having  recourse  to  force.  With  this  view, 
although  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  desertion,  he  fortified 
the  isthmus  which  connects  Boston  with  the  main  land,  called  Boston 
neck,  the  only  entrance  by  land  into  the  town  of  Boston,  and  therefore  the 
only  route  by  which,  according  to  the  port  bill,  the  merchants  and  traders 
could  carry  on  their  business.  This  measure,  however,  served  only  the 
more  to  exaspemte  the  people,  and  the  subsequent  seizure  of  the  gunpow- 
der at  Charlestown  added  to  ^eir  alarm. 

Before  daybreak,  on  the  1st  of  September,  general  Grage  despatched  a 
party  of  soldiers  to  bring  into  his  own  custody  a  quaimty  of  provincial 
powder  from  the  arsenal  at  Charlestown.  Immediately  wis  transaction 
became  generally  known,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  towns  flew 
to  arms,  and  agreed  on  Cambridge  as  a  general  rendezvous;  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  they  were  dissuaded,  by  their  more,prudent  lead- 
ers, from  marching  at  once  to  Boston  to  require  the  restoration  of  the  pow- 
der, or,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  attack  the  garrison. 

It  was  under  the  excitement  of  these  circumstances  that,  in  de&nce  of 
the  act  of  parliament,  and  the  governor's  proclamation  founded  upon  it 
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prohibitinfi^  public  assemblies^  tbe  county  of  Suffolk,  of  whicb  Boston  was 
the  capital,  elected  delegates  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consi* 
deration  the  most  proper  course  to  be  adopted  in  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
With  a  boldness  and  decision  surpassing  that  of  any  former  assembly, 
they  passed  resolutions  declaring  themselves  constitutionally  exempt  from 
all  obedience  to  the  late  measures  of  the  British  parliament,  that  the  go- 
Temraent  of  the  province  was  in  fact  dissolved,  and  that  they  should  con- 
sider all  persons  wV  J  dared  to  act  in  any  official  capacity  under  the  new 
regulations  as  open  enemies  of  their  country.  They  sent  a  copy  of  their 
resolutions,  and  of  their  letter  to  the  governor,  with  his  answer,  to  the  ge* 
neral  congress,  upon  whose  judgment  they  rested  the  decision  of  tli^ir 
future  conduct. 

• 

This  congress,  which  will  ever  be  celebrated  in  the  page  of  history,  and 
held  sacred  in  the  annals  of  liberty,  met  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  of 
September.  Representatives  from  eleven  of  the  colonies  were  present  at 
the  opening,  and  those  from  North  Carolina  arrived  shortly  after ;  Georgia 
alone  having  demurred  to  send  dele^tes.  Peyton  Randolph,  of  Virginia, 
was  elected  president,  and  Charles  Thompson,  of  Philadelphia,  secretary ; 
and  after  a  brief  controversy  on  the  mode  of  voting,  which  resulted  in  tne 
determination  that  each  province  should  have  only  one  vote,  whatever 
number  of  delegates  might  be  present,  the  assembly  proceeded  to  business 
with  all  the  solemnity  of  an  organized  legislature. 

'  The  most  eminent  men  of  the  various  colonies  were  now,  for  the  first 
time,  brought  together.  They  were  known  to  each  other  by  fame,  but 
they  were  personally  strangers.  The  meeting  was  awfully  solemn.  The 
object  which  had  called  them  together  was  of  incalculable  magnitude. 
The  liberties  of  no  less  than  three  millions  of  people,  with  that  of  all  their 
posterity,  were  staked  on  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  their  councils.  No 
wonder,  then,  at  the  long  and  deep  silence  which  is  said  to  have  followed 
upon  their  organization ;  at  the  anxiety  with  which  the  members  looked 
round  upon  each  other,  and  the  reluctance  which  every  individual  felt  to 
open  a  business  so  fearfully  momentous.  In  the  midst  of  this  deep  aind 
death-like  silence,  and  just  when  it  was  beginning  to  become  painfully  em- 
barrassing, Mr.  Henry  arose  slowly,  as  if  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
subject.  After  faltering,  according  to  his  habit,  through  a  most  impressive 
exordium,  in  which  he  merely  echoed  back  the  consciousness  of  every 
other  heart,  in  deploring  his  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  occasion,  he 
launched  gradually  into  a  recital  of  the  colonial  wrongs.  Rising,  as  he 
advanced,  with  the  grandeur  of  his  subject,  and  glowing  at  length  with  all 
the  majesty  of  the  occasion,  his  sp||ch  seemed  more  than  that  of  mor- 
tal man.'*'  Mr.  Henry  was  followed  by  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  in  a 
speech  scarcely  less  powerful,  and  still  more  replete  with  classic  elo- 
quence. One  spirit  of  ardent  love  of  liberty  pervaded  every  breast,  and 
produced  a  unanimity  as  advantageous  to  the  cause  they  advocated,  as  it 
was  unexpected  and  appalling  to  their  adversaries. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  assembly  was  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  two  from  each  colony,  to  ^tate  the  rights  of  the  colonists 
in  genera],  the  several  instances  in  which  those  rights  had  been  violated, 
and  the  means  most  proper  to  be  pursued  for  obtaining  a  restoration  of 

•  Win's  Life  of  Henry,  p.  105, 106. 
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them.  The  congress  proceeded  with  great  deliheratioii ;  its  debates  were 
held  with  closed  doors,  and  it  was  not  till  the  14th  of  October  that  they 
pnUished  a  series  of  resolutions,  embodying  in  spirited  language  their  opi* 
nions  on  the  chief  subjects  of  difierence  between  the  colonies  and  the  mo- 
ther country.  An  agreement  was  also  signed  by  all  the  members  to  ab- 
stain from  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain. 

Upon  the  principles  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  meoeding  resolutions,  was 
composed  an  address  to  the  people  of  Oreat  Britain,  as  also  one  to  the 
king ;  a  statement  to  the  aggrieved  colonies,  and  an  address  to  the  inhafai- 
tants  of  Canada.  These  documents  were  drawn  up  with  great  ability. 
The  gentlemen  selected  from  the  several  colonies  for  diis  memorable  con- 
gress were  no  less  distinguished  for  their  talents  than  their  patriotism ; 
and  when  perusing  these  state  papers,  no  one  can  fiiil  to  regret  that  the 
speeches  delivered  on  that  occasion  by  such  distinguished  statesmen  and 
orators  as  John  Adams,  John  Jay,  Kichard  Henry  Lee,  Patrick  Henry, 
John  Dickinson,  Samuel  Chase,  John  Rutledge,  and  many  others  of  that 
illustrious  band  of  patriots,  are  lost  to  the  world. 

During  the  session  of  the  congress  most  of  the  colonies  had  adopted  the 
plan  of  instituting  provincial  assemblies,  regardless  of  their  old  fonn  of 
government.  In  Massachusetts,  general  Oige  had  convoked  a  genered 
court,  to  assemble  at  Salem,  on  the  5th  of  October ;  but  events  which  siilh 
sequently  transpired,  induced  him  to  issue  a  proclamation  dissolring  die 
assembly.  The  members,  however,  regarded  that  proclamation  as  illegd, 
and  met  at  Salem  on  the  day  appointed.  After  waiting  in  vain  the  whole 
day  for  the  governor's  appearance  to  administer  the  oaths,  they  resolved 
themselves  into  a  provincial  congress,  and  adjourned  to  Concord.  After 
appointing  John  Hancock  president,  and  addressing  a  communication  to 
the  governor,  they  again  adjoun^d,  to  meet  at  Cambridge  on  the  17di. 
Here  they  appointed  a  committee  of  safety,  and  a  committee  of  supplies. 
They  also  voted  to  enlist  one-fourth  of  the  militia  as  minute  men,  to  be 
frequently  drilled,  and  held  in  readiness  for  service  at  a  minute's  warning; 
and  after  appointing  three  general  officers,  they  adjourned  to  the  23d  of 
Novembei. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  the  busy  note  of  preparation  resounded 
through  almost  every  colony.  The  Massachusetts  conunittees  were  inde* 
iatigable  in  providing  for  the  most  vigorous  defence  in  the  spring.  Tbej 
had  procured  all  sorts  of  military  supplies  for  the  service  of  twelve  thoa- 
sand  men,  and  had  engaged  the  assistance  of  the  three  neighboring  pro* 
vinces  of  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 

While  these  hostile  preparations  ^pire  proceeding  in  America,  the  Bri- 
tish monarch  was  meeting  a  new  parliament.  The  king  informed  his 
parliament,  that  a  most  daring  resistance  and  disobedience  to  the  law  suH 
prevailed  in  Massachusetts,  and  had  broken  out  in  fresh  violences ;  that 
these  proceedings  had  been  countenanced  and  encouraged  in  the  other  colo- 
nies, and  that  unwarrantable  attempts  had  been  made  to  obstruct  the  com* 
merce  of  the  kingdom,  by  unlawful  combinations ;  and  he  expressed  his 
firm  determination  to  witnstand  every  attempt  to  weaken  or  impair  the  so- 
preme  authority  of  parliament  over  all  the  dominions  of  the  crown.  Ad- 
dresses  in  answer  to  the  speech,  concurring  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  king,  were  carried  in  both  houses,  by  uurge  majorities. 

After  the  recess,  parliament  met  on  the  20th  of  January,  and  on  the 
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same  day  lord  Chatham  moved,  *  That  an  humhle  address  be  presented  to 
his  majesty,  most  humbly  to  advise  and  beseech  his  majesty,  that,  in  order 
to  open  the  way  towards  our  happy  settlement  of  the  dangerous  troubles 
ill  America,  by  beginning  to  allay  ferments  and  soften  animosities  there ; 
and,  above  all,  for  preventing  in  the  mean  time  any  sudden  and  fatal  ca- 
tastrophe at  Boston,  now  suffering  under  daily  irritation  of  an  army  before 
their  eyes,  posted  in  their  town  ;  it  may  graciously  please  his  majesty  that 
immediate  orders  may  be  despatched  to  general  Gage  for  removing  his 
majesty's  forces  from  the  town  of  Boston,  as  soon  as  the  rigor  of  the  sea- 
son and  other  circumstances,  indispensable  to  the  safety  and  accommoda- 
tion of  the  said  troops,  may  render  the  same  practicable.'  This  motion 
was  supported  by  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  impressive  speeches  ever 
delivered  by  that  distinguished  statesman  and  orator. 

Lord  Chatham's  motion  was  seconded  by  lord  Camden,  who  affirmed 
that '  whenever  oppression  begins,  resistance  becomes  lawful  and  right ;' 
and  it  was  ably  supported  by  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  and  lord  Shel- 
bume  ;  but,  like  all  other  motions  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  ministry,  it 
was  lost  by  a  large  majority.  The  administration  declared  their  determi- 
nation never  to  relax  in  tneir  measures  of  coercion,  until  America  was 
forced  into  obedience.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  lord  Chatham  from 
presenting  to  the  house,  soon  afterwards,  a  bill,  containing  his  favorite 
plan  '  for  settling  the  troubles,  and  for  asserting  the  supreme  legislative 
authority  and  superintending  power  of  Great  Britain  over  the  colonies.' 
Though  this  bill,  as  it  contained  a  direct  avowal  of  the  supreme  authority 
of  parliament  over  the  colonies,  in  all  cases  except  that  of  taxation,  could 
never  have  received  the  assent  of  the  Americans,  yet,  as  it  expressly  de- 
nied the  parliamentary  power  of  taxing  the  colonies,  without  the  consent 
of  their  assemblies,  and  made  other  concessions,  it  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority  on  its  first  reading.^ 

*  Lord  Chatham  had  shown  this  bill  to  Dr.  Franklin  hefore  he  sabmitted  it  to  the 
house  of  lords,  but  the  latter  had  not  an  opportunity  of  proposing  certain  alterations 
which  he  had  sketched.  Dr.  Franklin,  however,  at  the  speciu  request  of  lord  Chatham, 
was  present  at  the  debates  upon  it.  Lord  Dartmouth  was  at  first  disposed  to  have  the 
bin  lie  upon  the  table ;  but  lord  Sandwich  opposed  its  being  received,  and  moved  that  it 
be  immediately  '  rejected  with  the  contempt  it  deserved.  He  could  never  believe/  he 
said,  *  that  it  was  the  prodaction  of  a  British  peer ;  it  appeared  to  him  rather  the  work 
of  some  American.'  Taming  his  face  towards  Dr.  Franklin,  then  standing  at  the  bar, 
*  He  fancied/  he  said,  *  he  had  in  his  eye  the  pers<Hi  who  drew  it  up,  one  of  the  bitter- 
est and  most  mischievous  enemies  this  country  had  ever  known.'  To  this  part  of  the 
speech  of  lord  Sandwich,  the  great  Chatham  replied,  by  saying  'that  it  was  entirely 
his  own.  This  declaration,'  he  said,  *  he  thought  himself  the  more  obliged  to  make,  as 
many  of  their  lordships  appeared  to  have  so  mean  an  opinion  of  it ;  for  if  it  was  so 
weak  or  so  bad  a  thing,  it  was  proper  in  htm  to  take  care  that  no  other  person  should 
unjustly  share  in  the  censure  it  deserved.  It  had  been  heretofore  reckoned  his  vice 
not  to  be  apt  to  take  advice ;  but  he  made  no  scruple  to  declare,  that  if  he  were  the  first 
minister  of  this  country,  and  had  the  care  of  settling  this  momentous  business,  he  should 
not  be  ashamed  of  publicly  calling  to  his  assistance  a  person  so  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  whole  of  American  afiairs  as  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  and  so  injuriously 
reflected  on ;  one  whom  all  Europe  held  in  estimation  for  his  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
and  ranked  with  our  Boyles  and  Newtons ;  who  was  an  honor,  not  to  the  English  na- 
tion only,  but  to  human  nature.* — Franklin's  WorkSj  vol.  i.  p.  322, 323.  Pitkin,  vol.  i.  p. 
312.  Among  the  papers  which  had  been  laid  before  the  house  by  lord  Dartmouth,  was 
the  petition  of  the  congress  to  the  king,  in  behalf  of  which  the  American  agents,  Dr. 
.Dunklin,  Mr.  Bollan,  and  Mr.  Lee,  petitioned  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  But 
this  privilege  was  refused  to  them  by  the  ministers,  on  the  ground  that  the  congress 
was  an  illegal  body,  and  their  petition  was  rejected  by  an  unusually  large  majority. 
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On  the  20th  of  February,  lord  North  astonished  both  his  friends  tad 
of^nents,  by  introducing  into  the  house  of  commons  a  proposition  of 
a  conciliatory  nature.  This  was  at  first  opposed  from  all  quarteis,  but 
those  who  usually  acted  with  the  minister  were  finaUy  persuaded  to  join 
him  in  this  measure.  But  it  did  not  preyent  Mr.  Buike  and  Mr.  Hartley 
from  presenting  to  the  house  their  respectiye  plans  of  reconciliatioD. 
They  were  of  course  rejected  by  the  ministerial  majorit^r. 

While  most  of  the  colonies  afibrded  sufficient  occupation  for  the  watch- 
fulness of  the  British  government,  those  of  New  England  called  forth  the 
most  Yigorous  efforts  of  the  royalists,  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  navil 
forces  were  frequently  engaged  in  destroying  armed  American  Tesaels, 
congress  having  fitted  out  several,  which  were  very  successful  in  caption 
ing  store  ships  sent  with  supplies  of  provisions  and  ammunition  for  that 
royal  army.  At  Gloucester,  the  Falcon  sloop  of  war,  having  chased 
an  American  vessel  into  the  harbor,  despatched  three  boats,  with  aboot 
forty  men,  to  bring  her  off,  when  the  party  were  so  warmly  received  bjr 
the  militia  who  had  collected  on  the  shore,  that  the  captain  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  send  a  reinforcement,  and  to  conmience  cannoni|ding  the  town. 
A  very  smart  action  ensued,  which  was  kept  up  for  several  hours,  bat  re- 
sulted in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  assailants,  leaving  upwards  of  thirty 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  This  repulse  excited  the  Britin 
to  deeds  of  revenge  upon  several  of  the  defenceless  towns  on  the  coast, 
and  to  declare  that*  many  of  them  should  be  reduced  to  ashes,  unless  the 
inhabitants  consented  to  an  unconditional  compliance  with  all  their  d^ 
Bands. 

Another  occurrence  also  tended  to  mutual  exaspemtion.  In  compliaDoe 
with  a  resolutioa  of  the  provincial  coneress  to  prevent  tories  from  crnnj" 
ing  out  their  effects,  the  inhabitants  of  Falmoutn,  in  the  north-eastero  pttt 
of  Massachusetts,  had  obstructed  the  loading  of  a  mast  ship.  The  de- 
struction of  the  town  was  therefore  determined  on,  as  an  example  of  m- 
dictive  punishment.  *  Captain  Mowat,  detached  for  that  purpose  with  aimed 
vessels  by  admiral  Chreaves,  arrived  off  the  place  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th  of  October,  and  gave  notice  to  the  inhabitants  that  he  wonM  allow 
them  two  hours  '  to  remove  the  human  species.'  The  next  day,  captaia 
Mowat  commenced  a  furious  cannonade  and  bombardment;  and  a  great 
number  of  people,  standing  on  the  heights,  were  spectators  of  the  cooflft" 
gration,  which  reduced  many  of  ikem  to  penury  and  despair.  More  than 
four  hundred  houses  and  stores  were  burnt.  Newport,  Khode  Island,  be 
ing  threatened  with  a  similar  attack,  was  compelled  to  stipulate  for  a 
weekly  supply  to  avert  it. 

Warlike  operations  were  not  confined  to  the  sea^ports.  Their  success  is 
the  reduction  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  stimulated  the  Americans 
to  more  extensive  operations  in  the  north  ;  and  the  movements  of  Sir  6. 
Carleton,  the  governor  of  Canada,  appeared  to  call  for  them,  congress 
having  reason  to  believe  that  a  formidable  invasion  was  intended  from  that 
quarter.  The  management  of  military  affairs  in  this  department  had  been 
committed  to  the  generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery.  On  the  10th  of 
September,  about  one  thousand  American  troops  effected  a  landing  at  St. 
John's,  the  first  British  port  in  Canada,  lying  one  hundred  and  fi/leen  miles 
only  to  the  northward  of  Ticonderoga,  but  found  it  advisaUe  to  retreat  to 
Isle  aux  Noix,  twelve  miles  south  of  St.  John's.     An  extremely  bad  state 
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ef  health  soon  after  inducing  geneml  Schuyler  to  retire  to  Ticonderoga, 
tfie  command  devolved  on  general  Montgomery.  That  enterprising  officer 
m  a  few  days  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  St.  John's,  and  open^^d  a  battery 
aminst  it ;  and  the  reduction  of  fort  Chamblee,  by  a  small  detachment, 
giving  him  possession  of  six  tons  of  gunpowder,  enabled  him  to  prosecute 
the  siege  of  St.  John's  with  rigor.  General  Carleton  advanced  against 
him  with  about  eight '  hundred  men  ;  but,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  St. 
Lawrence,  with  the  intention  of  landing  at  Langueil,  he  was  attacked  by 
colonel  Warner,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  Green  Mountain  boys,  and 
compelled  to  retire  with  precipitancy.  This  repulse  induced  the  garrison 
of  St.  John's  to  surrender,  on  honcrable  terms  of  capitulation. 

While  Montgomery  vrns^  i>ro9eonting  the  siege  of  St.  John's,  colonel 
Ethan  Allen,  who  had  been  irflratched  on  a  service  necessary  to  that  ob- 
ject, hearing  that  Montreal  wa.«  ^n  a  detenceless  state,  attempted  its  cap- 
ture without  the  knowledge  of  his  5ti!^rior  in  command ;  he  was,  however, 
with  a  part  of  his  detachment,  taken  prisoner,  and,  to  the  disgrace  of 
general  Carleton,  loaded  with  irons,  and  in  that  state  sent  to  England. 
After  the  capture  of  St.  John's,  Montgomery  directed  his  attention  to 
Montreal,  with  different  success.  On  his  approach,  the  few  British  troops 
there  repaired  on  board  the  shipping,  in  hopes  of  escaping  down  the  river ; 
but  general  Prescot,  and  several  officers,  with  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  privates,  were  intercepted,  and  made  prisoners  on  capitulation ; 
eleven  sail  of  vessels,  with  all  their  contents,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
provincials.  Governor  Carleton  was  secretly  conveyed  away  in  a  boat 
with  muffled  paddles,  and  arrived  safely  at  Quebec.  General  Montgomery, 
leaving  some  troops  in  Montreal,  and  sending  detachments  into  different 
parts  of  the  province  to  encourage  the  Canadians  and  to  forward  provisions, 
advanced  with  his  little  army  to  Quebec,  where  he  found,  to  his  surprise, 
that  a  body  of  American  troops  had  arrived  before. 

Greneraf  Washington,  foreseeing  that  the  whole  force  of  Canada  would 
be  concentrated  about  Montreal,  had  projected  an  expedition  against  Que- 
bec in  a  different  direction  from  that  of  Montgomery.  His  plan  was  to 
send  out  a  detachment  from  his  camp  before  Boston,  to  march  by  way  of 
Kennebec  river;  and,  passing  through  the  dreary  wilderness  lying  be* 
tween  the  settled  parts  of  the  province  of  Maine  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  to 
penetrate  into  Canada  about  ninety  miles  below  Montreal.  This  extraor- 
dinary and  most  arduous  enterprise  was  committed  to  colonel  Arnold,  who, 
with  one  thousand  one  hundred  men,  consisting  of  New  England  infantry, 
some  volunteers,  a  company  of  artilleiy,  and  three  companies  of  riflemen, 
commenced  his  march  on  the  13th  of  September.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  conceive  the  labor,  hardships,  and  difficulties  which  this  detachment  had 
to  encounter  in  their  progress  up  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Kennebec,  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  falls,  where  they  were  obliged  to  land  and  carry 
me  boats  upon  their  shoulders,  until  they  surmounted  them,  through  a* 
coantry  wholly  uninhabited,  with  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions,  the  season 
cold  and  rainy,  and  the  men  daily  dropping  aown  with  fatigue,  sickness, 
and  hunger.  « 

Arnold  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavors  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of 
his  men,  hut  to  procure  provisions  for  them  was  not  in  his  power.  They 
were  at  one  time  reduced  to  sojgreat  an  extremity  of  hunger,  that  the  dogs 
belonging  to  the  army  were  kil&i  and  eaten,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  de- 
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TouTed  their  leather  cartonch  boxes.     Arnold  aitd  his  paity  at  lengft 
arTived  at  Point  Levi,  opposite  the  town  of  Quebec :  but  in  conietjiaeDcs 


of  information  the  British  had  received,  by  the  treachery  of  the  Indian  to 
whom  Arnold  had  intrusted  b  letter  to  general  Schuyler,  the  boaia  wiiich 
he  expected  to  find  [here  to  transport  hia  troops  across  the  rivet  had  been 
removed,  and  the  enemy  were  no  longer  in  a  slate  to  be  surprised,  A^ 
nold,  however,  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  attempting  something  againn 
the  town  ;  he  calculated  strongly  upon  the  defection  of  the  inhabitants: 
and  having  supplied  himself  with  canoes,  he  crossed  the  river  in  the  nigbt. 
and  gained  possession  of  the  heights  of  Abraham.  Here,  though  he  had 
no  artillery,  and  scarcely  half  the  number  of  men  that  composed  the  gu- 
rison  of  the  town,  he.  made  a  bold  experiment  to  try  the  loyally  of  the 
enemy's  troops,  by  sending  a  flag  to  summon  them  to  surrender.  But  no 
message  would  be  admitted,  and  Arnold  found  himself  compelled  to  reliie 
to  more  comfortable  quarters,  where  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  genenl 
Montgomery.  • 

General  Cnrlcton,  who,  as  we  have  already  slated,  had  arrived  at  Que- 
bec, had  taken  the  best  measures  for  its  defence,  and  was  prepared  to  re- 
ceive him.  In  a  few  days  the  American  general  opened  a  six-gun  batwiy 
within  about  seven  hundred  yards  of  the  walls  ;  but  his  artillery  was  loo 
light  to  make  a  breach,  and  he  could  do  nothing  more  than  amuse  ibe 
enemy,  and  conceal  his  real  purpose.  After  continuing  a  siege  newly 
a  month,  he  resolved  on  a  desperate  attempt  to  carry  the  place  by  esct* 
lade.  To  distract  the  garrison,  two  feigned  attacks  were  made  on  ihs 
upper  town  by  Iwo  divisions  of  the  army  under  majors  Brown  and  Liriog- 
ston,  while  two  real  attacks  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lower  town  were  ni»de 
by  two  other  divisions  under  Montgomery  and  Arnold.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  last  day  in  the  year,  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  se*ef»l 
divisions  moved  to  the  assault  in  the  midat  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which 
G»vered  the  assailants  from  the  sight  of  the  enemy.  Montgomery,  at  the 
head  of  th«  New  York  troops,  advanced  alqng  the  St.  Lawrence,  W  Aupee 
de  Mere,  under  cape  Diamond. 


The  first  barrier  to  be  surmounted  on  that  side  was  defended  by  a  ba^ 
terj,  in  which  were  mounted  a  few  pieces  of  arUllery,  in  front  of  which 
were  a  blockhouse  and  picket.  The  guard  at  the  blockhouse,  after  giving 
a  random  fire,  threw  away  their  arms  and  fled  to  the  barrier,  «nd  for  a 
time  the  battery  itself  was  deserted.  Enormous  piles  of  ice  impeded  the 
progress  of  the  Americans,  who,  pressing  forward  in  a  narrow  defilet 
reached  at  length  the  blockhouse  and  picket  Montgomery,  who  was  in 
front,  assisted  in  cutting  down  or  pulling  up  the  pickets,  and  advanced 
boldly  and  rapidly  at  the  head  ^of  about  two  hundred  men,  to  force  the 
barrier.  By  this  time  one  or  two  persons  had  ventured  to  return  to  the 
battery,  an(C  seizing  a  slow  match,  discharged  one  of  the  guns.  Casual 
as  this  fire  appeared,  it  was  fatal  to  general  Jtfontgomery  and  to  two  valu- 
able young  officers  near  his  person,  who,  together  with  his  orderly  sergeant 
and  a  private,  were  killed  on  the  spoL  Colonel  Campbell,  on  whom  the 
comnaand  devolved,  precipitately  retired  with  the  remainder  of  the  divi- 
sion. 

In  the  meaa  time,  colonel  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  opposite  side.  Advancing 
with  the  utmost  intrepidity  along  the  St.  Charles,  through  a  narrow  path* 
exposed  to  an  incessant  fire  of  grape-shot  and  musketry,  as  he  approached 
the  first  barrier  at  the  Saut  des  Matelots,  he  received  a  musket  ball  in  the 
leg,  which  shattered  the  bone,  and  he  was  carried  off  to  the  camp.  Cap- 
tain Morgan,  who  commanded  a  company  of  'Virginia  riflemen,  rushed 
forward  to  the  batteries  at  their  head,  and  received  a  discharge  of  grape- 
shot,  which  killed  one  man  only.  A  few  rifles  were  immediately  fired 
into  the  embrasures,  and  the  barricade  was  mounted ;  the  battery  was  in- 
stantly deserted,  but  the  captain  of  the  guard,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
men,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Morgan  formed  his  men,  but 
from  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  total  ignorance  of  the  situation  of  the 
towD,  it  was  judged  unadvisable  to  proceed.  He  was  soon  joined  by  lien- 
tenant-colonel  Green  and  majors  Bigelow  and  Meigs,  with  several  frag^ 
ments  of  companies,  amounting  collectively  to  abou(  two  hundred  men. 
At  daylight  this  gallant  party  was  again  formed ;  but  after  a  bloody  and 
desperate  engagement,  in  which  they  sustained  the  force  of  the  whole 
garrison  three  hours,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  themselves  prison- 
era  of  war.* 

After  this  brave  but  disastrous  assault,  the  commander  of  the  American 

*  In  MoBtgoracry  the  Americans  lost  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  accoinplislied 
l^enerals  that  ever  led  an  army  to  ihb  field.  Bnt  he  was  not  more  iUnstrioos  for  his 
^Idll  and  coorage  as  an  officer,  than  he  was  estimable  for  his  private  virtues.  All 
enmity  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  British  ceased  with  his  life,  and  respect  to  his  private 
character  prevailed  over  all  other  considerations.  His  body  was  taken  up  the  next  day, 
and  he  was  decently  interred. — Montgomenr  was  a  gentleman  of  good  lamily  in  Irdssd. 
whoy  having  married  a  lady  and  purchased  an  estate  in  New  York,  considered  himseu 
as  an  American,  and  had  served  with  reputation  in  the  late  Frendi  war.  Congress 
diiectcd  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  ms  memory,  with  an  inscription  expressive  of 
their  ▼eoeration  for  his  character,  and  of  their  deep  sense  of  his '  many  signal  and  im- 
portASt  services ;  aad  to  transmit  to  future  ages,  as  examples  < 


his  patriotism,  conduct,  boldness  of  enterprise,  insuperable  perseverance,  and 
tempt  c^  danger  and  death.'     A  monument  of  white  marble,  with  emblematic  de* 
vices,  has  accordins^y  been  erected  to  his  memoiy,  in  front  of  St.  Paul's  chnith  ia 
Krw  York. 
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troops  did  not  muster  more  than  four  hundred  efiectite  men :  in  the  hope, 
however,  of  receiving  reinforcements,  they  maintained  a  position  at  a  abort 
distance  from  Quehec ;  and,  although  the  garrison  was  very  superior  in 
nun^rs,  the  hravery  the  colonists  had  evinced,  and  the  mixed  ch&racter 
of  his  own  troops,  disinclined  general  Carleton  from  leaving  his  ramparts 
to  attack  the  Americans. 

In  the  end  of  May  and  heginning  of  June,  generals  Howe,  Burgope, 
and  Clinton,  with  reinforcements  from  Britain,  arrived  at  Boston.  The 
British  general,  in  common  with  his  troops,  resolved  on  active  operations; 
but  every  movement  which  they  made  was  watched  with  an  attentive  eye 
by  zeajous  Americans  in  Boston,  who  found  means  to  penetrate  every  de- 
sign before  it  was  carried  into  execution,  and  to  transmit  secret  intelligence 
to  the  American  head-quarters.  About  the  middle  of  June,  it  was  sus- 
pected that  general  Gage  intended  to  cross  the  river  Charles,  on  the  north 
side  of  Boston,  and  take  possession  of  Breed's  or  Bunker's  hill,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charlestown. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  June,  upwards  of  one  thousand  Americans,  un- 
der colonel  William  Present,  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  this  eminence,  and 
to  intrench  themselves  upon  it.  The  movement  was  not  without  difficulty 
and  danger ;  for  British  vessels  of  war  were  lying  both  in  the  Medford 
'  and  Charles,  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  peninsula.  But  the  prorinciali 
marched  to  the  place  in  profound  silence ;  and^  about  midnight,  began 
their  operations.  They  laoored  with  such  assiduity,  that  before  the  dawn 
of  day  they  had  thrown  up  a  breastwork,  nearly  across  the  peninsula,  and 
eonstructed  a  small  redoubt  on  their  right. 

About  four  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  June,  the  American  worin 
were  observed  by  the  captain  of  the  Lively  sloop  of  war,  lying  in  the  river 
Charles,  who  instantly  began  a  heavy  fire  upon  them,  and  was  soon  joined 
by  the  other  ships,  and  by  the  battery  on  Copp's  hill  at  Boston.  The 
Americans  steadily  continued  their  labors  under  a  furious  cannonade  and 
an  incessant  shower  of  balls  and  bombs ;  but  so  harmless  was  this  fearful 
noise  that  they  lost  only  one  mad  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  As  in 
this  post  the  Americans  overlooked  Boston,  it  was  necessary  to  dislodge 
them ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  soon  after  mid-day,  a  detachment  of  British 
troops,  under  the  command  of  generals  Howe  and  Pigot,  crossed  the  nVer 
in  boats,  and  landed  near  the  point  of  the  peninsula;  but,  on obserring the 
formidable  position  of  the  Americans,  they  waited  for  a  reinforcement, 
which  soon  arrived.  Meanwhile  the  steeples  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
in  Boston,  the  eminences  in  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  ships  in  the 
rivers,  were  crowded  with  anxious  spectators,  agitated  by  different  hopes 
and  fears  according  to  their  different  i^ttachments  and  interests.  The 
main  body  of  the  American  army  encamped  beyond  Charlestown  neek 
were  looking  on ;  and  generals  Clinton  and  Burgoyne,  and  other  British 
officers  of  high  rank,  took  their  station  in  the  battery  on  Copp's  hill  to 
view  the  approaching  conflict. 

While  general  Howe  waited  for  this  reinforcement,  the  Americans  re- 
ceived an  accession  of  strength,  under  generals  Warren  and  Pomeroy, 
who  crossed  Charlestown  neck  under  a  brisk  cannonade  from  the  shipping 
10  the  rivers,  to  join  their  countrymen  and  take  part  in  the  battle.  By 
iheir  arrival  the  provincial  force  was  increased  to  fifteen  hundred  at  least* 
The  Americans  ako  t%«ok  advantage  of  general  Howe's  halt  to  suengtheo 
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put  of  their  positioa,  by  pulling  down  lome  rail-fences,  formiDg  the  slakes 
into  two  parallel  lines  at  a.  short  distance  from  each  other,  and  filling  the 
ialerira]  with  hay. 

The  British  detachment,  consisting  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  men, 
■dranced  towards  the  American  Line.  The  light  infantry,  commanded  by 
eeneral  Howe,  was  on  the  right;  the  grenadiers,  under  general  Pigoi,  on 
the  left.  They  began  the  attack  by  a  brisk  cannonade  from  some  field- 
pieces  and  howitzers,  the  troops  proceeding  slowly,  and  somelimes  baiting, 
to  give  lime  to  the  artillerj-  to  produce  some  eSect.  On  advancing,  ibe 
left  set  fire  to  Charleslown,  a  thriving  town,  containing  about  three  hun- 
dred wooden  bouses,  besides  other  buildings,  and  entirely  consu^ied  it. 
The  rising  Aames  added  Dot  a  little  to  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the 

Secure  behind  their  inlrenchmenls,  the  Americans  reserved  their  fire, 
Bod  silently  waited  the  approach  of  the  British,  till  within  fifty  or  sixty 
yards,  when  they  poured  upon  them  an  incessant  and  well  directed  dis- 
charge of  musketry.  The  British  returned  the  fire  for  some  time,  without 
iitempling  to  advance  ;  but  the  discharge  from  the  American  line  was  so 
cloae  and  so  destructive,  that  the  troops  at  length  gave  way,  and  fell  back 
towards  the  landing  place.  By  the  vigorous  exertions  of  their  officers, 
however,  they  were  again  brought  to  the  charge ;  and  the  Araericaos, 
again  reserving  their  fire  till  the  troops  were  very  near,  directed  it  against 
them  with  the  same  deadly  aim  as  before.  Many  fell :  at  one  time,  gene- 
ral Howe,  for  a  few  seconds,  was  left  alone,  every  officer  and  soldier  near 
him  having  been  killed  or  wounded.  The  troops  gave  way  a  second  time; 
iMt  at  that  critical  moment  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  from  Boston,  and 
was  very  active  in  leading  them  back  to  a  Uuid  and  more  successful  nt- 
tack,  in  which  they  entered  the  American  lines  with  filed  bayonets.    Tb« 
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slackened.  Being  mostly  armed  with  old  rusty  muskets,  and  ill  provided 
with  bayonets,  ibey  were  unprepared  for  a  close  encounter.  They  there- 
fore Atreated  ;  and,  in  passing  Chatiestawii  neck,  were  exposad  to  the  firo 
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of  the  Glasgow  sloop  of  war,  and  two  floating  batteries,  from  wbidi  the? 
fostained  their  greatest  loss. 

Tbe  British  troops  had  suffered  so  severely  in  the  engagement,  tbat  no 
parsuit  was  ordered ;  and,  indeed,  a  pursait  could  have  served  no  ftwA 

Snrpose,  as  the  main  body  of  the  American  army  was  at  a  small  dntuce 
eyond  the  neck,  and  tbe  royal  troops  were  in  no  condition  to  enoounter 
it.  They  were  protected  merely  by  the  ships  of  war  and  floating  batteries 
in  the  nvers  Charles  and  Medford.  The  battle  lasted  about  an  boor, 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  time-  there  was  an  incessant  bkse  of 
musketry  from  the  American  line. 

This  was  a  severe  battle  ;  and,  considering  the  numbers  engaged,  ex- 
tpemely  destructive  to  the  British ;  for  nearly  one  half  of  the  detachmeot 
fell.  According  to  the  return  made  by  general  Gage,  they  lost  one  dum- 
sand  and  fifty*four  men ;  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  whom  were  shin 
on  the  field,  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  wounded.  Nineteea 
commissioned  ofiicers  were  killed,  and  seventy  wounded ;  among  tbe  kt' 
mer  was  major  Pitcaim,  whose  inconsiderate  conduet  at  Lexington  bid 
occasioned  the  grst  shedding  of  blood. 

Among  the  killed  on  the  side  of  the  Americans  were  severd  hmented 
officers ;  but  the  death  of  general  Warren  was  particularly  regretted.   By 

Srofession  this  gentleman  was  a  physician  of  unsullied  repntatioB.  He 
id  every  thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  rupture ;  but  when  an  appeal  t» 
amui  became  unavoidable  he  joined  the  colonial  standard. 

After  the  engagement  the  British  intrenched  themselves  on  BonlterS 
hill,  the  scene  of  action ;  and  the  Americans  on  Prospect  hill,  at  a  sumII 
distance  in  front  of  them.  The  colonists  had  been  driven  from  their  ia- 
trenchments ;  the  royal  troops  had  suflered  severely  in  the  battle,  and  ner* 
ther  party  was  forward  to  renew  the  conflict.  Each  fortified  his  post,  aod 
stood  on  the  defensive. 

On  the  2d  of  Jtily,  general  Washington,  accompanied  by  geneial  Le* 
and  several  other  officers  of  rank,  arrived  at  Cambridge,  the  head-qnarteB 
of  the  provincial  army.  On  his  journey  he  had  everywhere  been  receiTed 
with  much  respect,  and  escorted  by  companies  of  gentlemen,  who  Tolao- 
teered  their  services  on  the  occasion. 

The  existence  of  armed  vessels  in  the  service  of  the  colonies  has  already 
been  adverted  to.  From  the  peculiar  situation  of  Massachusetts,  it  was 
perceived  that  important  advantages  might  be  gained  by  employing  armed 
vessels  on  the  coasts,  to  prevent  the  British  from  collecting  provisions  Iroin 
any  places  accessible  to  them,  and  to  capture  the  enemy's  ships  loaded 
with  military  stores.  Before  the  subject  of  a  naval  armament  was  taken 
up  by  congress,  it  appears  that  not  only  Massachusetts,  but  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  had  each  of  them  two  vessels,  at  least,  fitted,  armed,  aod 
equipped  by  the  colonial  authorities.  Subsequently,  the  general  court  of 
Massachuaetts  passed  an  act  for  encouraging  the  fitting  out  of  armed tes- 
sels  to  defend  the  sea-coast  of  America,  and  for  erecting  a  court  to  try  and 
condemn  all  vessels  that  should  be  found  infesting  die  same.  Sboitly 
afterwards,  a  committee  of  congress,  appointed  to  devise  ways  and  means 
ibr  fitting  out  a  naval  armament,  brought  in  their  report,  which  ««> 
adopted.  It  was  resolved  to  fit  out  for  sea  thirteen  ships,  five  of  thirtj*t«9 
guns,  five  of  twenty-eight,  and  three  of  twenty-four  guns ;  a  c^^ji*^ 
was  nominated,  with  full  powers  to  carry  the  report  into  execution  mk  tli 
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IKWsible  expedition,  and  Ezekiei  Hopkins  was  appointed  commander.  Thus 
commenced  the  American  navy.  The  advantages  that  had  been  antici- 
pated from  armed  vessels  were  soon  experienced.  Captain  Manly,  of  Mar- 
biehead,  one  of  the  first  who  put  to  sea,  on  the  29th  of  November  took  an 
ordnance  brig  from  Woolwich,  containing,  besides  a  large  brass  mortar, 
several  pieces  of  fine  brass  cannon,  a  large  quantity  of  small  arms  and 
ammunition,  with  all  kinds  of  tools,  utensils,  and  machines,  necessary  for 
camps  and  artillery ;  and,  nine  days  after,  three  ships,  from  London,  Glas- 
gow, and  Liverpool,  with  various  stores  for  the  British  army.  A  brig, 
with  fifteen  thousand*  pounds  of  powder,  was  captured  by  a  vessel  fitted 
out  by  the  council  of  safety  of  South  Carolina.  The  supplies  obtained  by 
these  means  were  of  vast  importance  to  the  American  army,  which  was  in 
very  great  want  of  ammunition  and  military  stores. 

Among  other  measures  tending  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  congress 
resolved  that  a  line  of  posts  should  be  appointed  from  Falmouth,  in  New 
England,  to  Savannah,  in  Georgia ;  and  Benjamin  Franklin  was  unani- 
mously chosen  postmaster-general.  They  also  directed  the  establishment 
of  an  hospital,  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  an  army  consisting  of  twenty 
thousand  men ;  and  Dr.  Church  was  ^)pointed  director  and  physician  of 
the  establishment.^ 

General  Washington,  on  his  first  arrival  in  camp,  found  the  materi- 
als for  a  good  army;  but  they  were  in  the  crudest  state.  The  troops 
having  been  raised  oy  different  colonial  governments,  no  uniformity  exist* 
ed  among  the  regiments ;  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  that  very  liberty 
for  which  they  were  preparing  to  fight,  and  unaccustomed  to  discipline, 
they  neither  felt  an  inclination  to  be  subject  to  military  rules,  nor  realized 
the  importance  of  being  so.  The  difficulty  of  establishing  subordination 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  shortness  of  the  terms  of  enlistment,  some  of 
which  were  to  expire  in  November,  and  none  to  continue  longer  than  De- 
cember. Various  causes  operated  to  lead  congress  to  the  almost  fatal  plan 
of  temporary  military  establishments.  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
were  a  prospect  of  accommodation  with  the  parent  state,  and  the  want  of 
experience  in  the  management  of  war  upon  an  extensive  scale. 

The  fear  of  accumulating  expenses  which  the  resources  t>f  the  country 
could  not  discharge,  had  a  further  influence  to  deter  the  American  govern- 
ment from  the  adoption  of  permanent  military  establishments;  for,  al- 
though the  recommendations  of  congress,  and  the  regulations  of  state 
conventions,  had,  in  the  day  of  enthusiasm,  the  force  of  law,  yet  the  ruling 
power  thought  it  inexpedient  to  attempt  to  raise  large  sums  by  direct  taxes, 
at  a  time  when  the  commerce  of  the  country  was  annihilated,  and  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  ground  were  subjected  to  heavy  services  in  the  field  of  war. 
The  only  recourse  was  to  a  paper  medium,  without  funds  for  its  redemp- 
tion, or  for  the  support  of  its  credit,  and  therefore  of  necessity  subject  to 
depreciation,  and,  in  its  nature,  capable  of  only  a  temporary  currency ; 

*  Not  long'after  bis  appohitment,  Dr.  Church  was  detected  in  a  traitorous  correspon- 
dence with  the  British  in  Boston.  He  had  sustained  a  high  reputation  as  a  patriot,  and 
was  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives.  He  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  expelled  from  the  house  of  representatives ;  and  congress  after* 
wards  resolved,  that  he  be  closely  confined  in  some  secure  gaol  in  Connecticut,  witboot 
the  use  of  pen,  ink,  or  papery  and  that  no  person  be  allowed  to  converse  with  him,  w 
tept  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  m  magistrate,  or  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 
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congress,  therefore,  was  justly  afraid  of  the  expense  of  a  permacent  army. 
Jealousy  of  a  standing  army  had  also  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  inili* 
tary  arrangements  of  America.  Indeed  this  spirit  early  insinuated  itseU 
into  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  colonies,  and  was  displayed  in  many  of 
their  measures :  an  indication  of  this  feeling  appears  in  the  address  pre- 
sented by  the  provincial  assembly  of  New  York  to  general  Washington, 
while  on  his  journey  to  the  American  camp.  *  We  have  the  fullest  assu- 
rance,' say  they,  *  that  whenever  this  important  contest  shall  be  decided, 
by  thai  fondest  wish  of  each  American  soul,  an  accommodation  with  our 
mother  country,  you  will  cheerfully  resign  the  important  deposit  committed 
to  your  hands,  and  reassume  the  character  of  our  worthiest  citizen.' 

The  want  of  subordination  was  by  no  means  the  only  difficulty  with 
which  the  commander-in-chief  had  to  contend  ;  he  soon  made  the  alarmiDg 
discovery,  that  there  was  no  more  powder  than  would  furnish  each  man 
with  nine  cartridges.  Although  this  dangerous  deflciency  was  carefuUj 
concealed  from  the  enemy,  yet  the  want  of  bayonets,  which  was  very  con- 
siderable, could  not  be  kept  secret.  The  army  was  also  so  destitute  of 
tents  as  to  be  unavoidably  lodged  in  barracks,  a  circumstance  extremelj 
unfavorable  to  sudden  movements,  to  heahh,  and  to  discipline.  There 
was  no  commissary-general,  and  therefore  no  systematic  arrangement  for 
obtaining  provisions ;  and  a  supply  of  clothes  was  rendered  peculiarly 
difficult  by  the  non-importation  agreements.  Added  to  this  there  wa.s  a 
total  want  of  engineers,  and  a  great  deficiency  of  working  tools. 

The  general,  happily  qualified  at  once  to  meet  difficulties  and  to  remove 
them,  took  immediate  care  to  organize  the  troops,  to  fit  them  for  actual  ser- 
vice, and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  necessary  supplies.  Next  to  these 
objects,  he  considered  the  re-enlistment  of  the  army  the  most  interesting. 
To  this  essential  point  he  had  early  solicited  the  attention  of  congress, 
assuring  that  body  that  he  must  despair  of  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
unless  he  were  furnished  with  an  army  that  should  stand  by  him  until  the 
conclusion  of  their  enterprise.  Congress  at  length  resolved  to  raise  a 
standing  army,  to  consist  of  about  seventy-five  thousand  men,  to  serve  for 
the  ^erm  of  three  years,  or  during  the  war;  and  that  it  should  be  composed 
of  eighty-eight  battalions,  to  be  raised  in  the  colonies,  according  to  their 
respective  abilities.  Recruiting  orders  were  accordingly  issued ;  bat  the 
progress  in  raising  recruits  was  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  public 
exigencies.  On  the  last  day  of  December,  when  all  the  old  troops  not 
engaged  on  the  new  establishments  were  disbanded,  there, had  been  en- 
listed for  the  army  of  1776  no  more  than  nine  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  An  earnest  recommendation  of  general  Washington  to  cod- 
ffress  to  try  the  influence  of  a  bounty  was  not  acceded  to  until  late  in 
January;  but  during  the  winter  the  number  of  recruits  was  considerably 
augmented.  '  The  history  of  the  winter  campaign,'  says  the  biographer 
of  Washington, '  is  a  history  of  continued  and  successive  struggles  on  the 
part  of  the  American  general,  under  the  vexations  and  difficulties  imposed 
by  the  want  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  permanent  troops,  on  a  person  in  an 
uncommon  degree  solicitous  to  prove  himself,  by  some  grand  and  useful 
achievement,  worthy  of  the  high  station  to  which  the  voice  of  his  country 
had  called  him.' 

In  the  space  of  time  between  the  disbanding  the  old  army  and  the  cod- 
ttitation  of  an  eflective  force  fnmi  the  new  recruits,  the  tinea  were  oQj^  ia 
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a  defenceless  stsle ;  the  English  must  hare  known  the  &ct,  and  no  ado- 
qoate  reason  can  be  assigned  why  an  attack  was  not  made.  'It  is  not*' 
say?  general  Washington  in  his  communications  to  congress, '  in  the  pages 
of  history  to  furnish  a  case  like  ours.  To  maintain  a  post  within  musket 
shot  of  the  enemy,  for  six  months  together,  without  ammunition,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  disband  one  army  and  recruit  another,  within  that  dis- 
tance of  twenty  odd  Britidi  regiments,  is  more,  probably,  than  eyer  was 
attempted.  But  if  we  succeed  as  well  in  the  last  as  we  have  heretofore  in 
the  mst,  I  shall  think  it  the  most  fortunate  erent  of  my  whole  life.' 
Such  a  measure,  with  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  men,  will  be 
supposed  to  haye  employed  every  active  power  of  the  general ;  yet  this  did 
not  satisfy  his  mina.  He  knew  that  conmss  anxiously  contemplated 
more  decisive  steps,  and  that  the  countnr  looked  for  events  of  greater 
magnitude.  The  public  was  ignorant  of  his  actual  situation,  and  con* 
ceived  his  means  for  offensive  operations  to  be  much  greater  than  they 
were  *  and  they  espected  from  him  the  capture  or  expulsion  of  the  British 
army  m  Boston,  m  felt  the  importance  of  securing  the  confidence  of  his 
countrymen  by  some  brilliant  action,  and  was  fully  sensible  that  his  own 
reputation  was  liable  to  sufier  if  he  confined  himself  solely  to  measures  of 
defence.  ' 

To  publish  to  his  anxious  country  the  state  of  his  army,  would  be  to  ac* 
quaint  the  enemy  with  his  weakness,  and  to  hazard  his  destruction.  The 
firmness  and  patriotism  of  general  Washington  were  displayed,  in  making 
the  good  of  his  country  an  object  of  higher  consideration  than  the  applause 
of  those  whp  were  incapable  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  of  the  propriety 
of  his  measures.  While  he  resolutely  rejected  every  measure  which  in  his 
calm  and  deliberate  judgment  he  did  not  approve,  he  daily  pondered  the 
practicability  of  a  successful  attack  upon  Boston. .  As  a  preparatory  step, 
he  took  possession  of  Plowed  hill,  Cobble  hill,  and  Lechmere's  point,  and 
erected  fortifications  upon  them.  These  posts  brought  him  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  enemy's  works  on  Bunker's  hill ;  and,  by  his  artillery,  he  drove 
the  British  fioatmg  batteries  from  their  stations  in  Charles  river.  He 
erected  floating  batteries  to  watch  the  movements  of  his  enemy,  and  to  aid 
in  any  offensive  operations  that  circumstances  might  warrant.  He  took 
the  opinion  of  his  general  officers  a  second  time  respecting  the  meditated 
attack ;  they  again  unanimously  gave  their  opinion  in  opposition  to  the 
measure,  and  this  opinion  was  immediately  communicated  to  congress. 
Congress  appeared  still  to  favor  the  attempt,  and,  that  an  apprehension  of 
danger  to  the  town  of  Boston  might  not  have  an  undue  influence  upon  the 
operations  of  the  army,  resolved, '  That  if  general  Washington  and  his 
council  of  war  should  be  of  opinion  that  a  successful  attack  might  be  made 
on  the  troops  in  Boston,  he  snould  make  it  in  any  manner  he  might  think 
expedient,  notwithstanding  the  town,  and  property  therein,  might  thereby 
be  destroyed.' 

General  Howe  had,  in  October,  succeeded  general  Gage  in  the  command 
of  the  British  army,  and  through  the  winter  confined  himself  to  measures 
of  defence.  The  inability  of  the  American  general  to  accomplish  the  great 
object  of  the  campaign,  repeatedly  pointed  out  by  congress,  was  doubtless 
a  source  of  extreme  mortification  to  nim ;  but  he  indulged  the  hope  of  sac* 
cess  in  some  military  operations  during  the  winter  that  would  correspond 
with  the  high  eipectations  of  his  country,  and  pDpcure  him  honor  io  ]ua 
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exalted  station  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army.  £uly  in 
January  he  summoned  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved,  'That 
a  vigorous  attempt  ought  to  he  made  on  the  ministerial  troops  in  Boston, 
before  they  can  he  reinforced  in  the  spring*  if  the  meana  can  be  prorided, 
and  a  favorable  opportunity  shall  offer.' 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  middle  of  February,  that  the  ice  became 
sufficiently  strong  for  general  Washington  to  march  his  forces  upon  it 
into  Boston ;  he  was  then  inclined  to  risk  a  general  assault  upon  the  Bri- 
tish posts,  although  he  had  not  powder  to  make  any  extensive  use  of  bit 
artillery ;  but  his  general  officers  in  council  voted  against  the  attempt,  and 
in  their  decision  he  reluctantly  acquiesced.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the 
stock  of  powder  was  considerably  increased,  and  the  regular  army  amoant- 
ed  to  fourteen  thousand  men,  which  was  reinforced  by  six  thousand  of  the 
militia  of  Massachusetts.  General  Washington  now  resohred  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  heights  of  Dorchester,  in  the  prospect  that  this  movement 
would  bring  on  a  general  ODgagement  with  the  enemy  under  favonUe 
circumstances ;  or,  should  this  expectation  fail,  that  from  this  position  he 
would  be  enabled  to  annoy  the  ahips  in  the  harbor,  and  the  troops  in 
the  town.  To  mask  the  design,  a  severe  cannonade  and  bombardment 
were  opened  on  the  British  works  and  lines  for  several  nights  in  succes- 
sion. As  soon  as  the  firing  began  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  March,  a 
strong  detachment  marched  from  Roxbury  over  the  neck  of  land  connecting 
Roxbury  with  Dorchester  heights,  and,  without  discovery,  took  possession 
of  the  heights.  General  Ward,  who  commanded  the  division  of  the  aimy 
in  Roxbury,  had  fortunately  provided  fascines  before  the  resolution  passed 
to  fortify  the  place ;  these  were  of  great  use,  as  the  grpund  was  deeplf 
frozen ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  ninit,  the  party,  by  uncommon  exertions, 
erected  works  sufficient  for  their  defence. 

When  the  British  discovered  these  works,  nothing  could  exceed  their 
astonishment.  Their  only  alternative  was  either  to  abandon  the  town,  or 
to  dislodge  the  provincials.  Greneral  Howe,  with  his  usual  spirit,  chose 
the  latter  part  of  the  alternative,  and  took  measures  for  the  embarkation  on 
that  very  evening  of  five  regiments,  with  the  light  infantry  and  grenadiers, 
on  the  important  but  most  hazardous  service.  The  transports  fell  down  in 
the  evening  towards  the  castle  with  ,the  t/oops,  amounting  to  about  two 
thousand  men  ;  but  a  tremendous  storm  at  Yiight  rendered  the  exeeation 
of  the  design  absolutely  impracticable.  A  council  of  war  was  called  the 
next  morning,  which  agreed  to  evacuate  the  town  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
fortnight  elapsed  before  that  measure  was  effected.  Meanwhile,  the  Ame* 
ricans  strengthened  and  extended  their  works;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th  of  March  the  king's  troops,  with  those  Americans  who  were  attached 
to  the  royal  cause,  began  to  embark ;  before  ten,  all  of  them  were  under 
sail.  As  the  rear  embarked,  general  Washington  marched  triumphantly 
into  Boston,  where  he  was  joyfully  received  as  a  deliverer. 

The  issue  of  the  campaign  was  highly  gratifying  to  all  classes ;  and 
the  gratulation  of  his  fellow-citizens  upon  the  repossession  of  the  metropo- 
lis of  Massachusetts,  was  more  pleasing  to  the  commander-in-chief  than 
would  have  been  the  honors  of  a  triumph.  Congress,  to  express  the  pah- 
lie  approbation  of  the  military  achievements  of  their  geTOral,  resolred, 
'  That  the  thanks  of  congress,  m  their  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
'uiir\een  united  colonies,  be  presented  to  his  axcellency  general  Waahing- 
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Um«  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command,  for  their  wise  and 
spirited  conduct  in  the  siege  and  acquisition  of  Boston ;  and  that  a  med^i 
of  gold  be  struck,  in  commemoration  of  this  great  event,  and  presented  to 
his  excellency.'  In  his  letter,  informing  congresa  that  he  had  executed 
their  order,  and  communicated  to  the  army  the  vote  of  thanks,  he  says, 
*  They  were,  indeed,  at  first,  a  band  of  undisciplined  husbandmen ;  but  it 
is,  under  €k)d,  to  their  bravery  and  attention  to  their  duty,  that  I  am  in- 
debted for  that  success  which  has  procured  me  the  only  reward  I  wish  to 
receive — the  afifection  and  esteem  of  my  countrymen.' 

Although  Halifax  was  mentioned  as.  the  destined  place  of  the  British 
azmamrnt,  general  Washington  apprehended  that  New  York  was  their 
object.  On  this  supposition,  he  detached  several  brigades  of  his  army  to 
that  city,  before  the  evacuation  of  Boston ;  and  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  made  in  the  latter  city,  he  followed  with  the  main  body 
of  his  army  to  New  York,  where  he  arrived  on  the  14th  of  April.  The 
situation  of  New  York  was  highly  favorable  for  an  invading  army,  sup- 
ported by  a  superior  naval  force ;  and  general  Washington  doubted  the 
practicability  of  a  successful  defence ;  but  the  importance  of  the  place,  the 
wishes  of  congress,  the  opinion  of  his  general  officers,  and  the  expectation 
of  his  country,  induced  him  to  make  the  attempt ;  and  the  resolution  being 
formed,  he  called  into  action  all  the  resources  m  his  power  to  effect  it,  an£ 
with  unremitted  diligence,  pushed  on  his  works.  Hulks  were  sunk  in  the 
North  and  East  rivers ;  forts  were  erected  on  the  most  commanding  situa- 
tions on  their  banks ;  and  works  were  raised  to  defend  the  narrow  pas- 
sage between  Long  and  York  islands.  The  passes  in  the  Highlands,  oor- 
dering  on  the  Hudson,  became  an  object  of  early  and  solicitous  attention. 
The  command  of  this  river  was  equally  important  to  the  American  and 
the  British  general.  By  its  possession,  the  Americans  easily  conveyed 
supplies  of  provision  and  ammunition  to  the  northern  army,  and  secured 
an  intercourse  between  the  southern  and  northern  colonies  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  war.  If  the  river  were  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  this  ne- 
cessary communication  would  be  interrupted,  and  an  intercourse  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Canada  opened  to  them.  Greneral  Washington  ordered 
the  passes  to  be  fortified,  and  made  their  security  an  object  of  primary 
importance  through  every  period  of  his  command. 

While  these  operations  were  carrying  on  in  New  England,  general  Ar^ 
nold,  under  al)  his  discouragements,  continued  the  blockade  of  Quebec ; 
bat,  in  the  month  of  May,  in  a  council  of  war,  it  was  unanimously  deter- 
mined, that  the  troops  were  In  no  condition  to  risk  an  assault,  and  the 
army  was  removed  to  a  more  defensible  position.  The  Canadians  at  this 
jnncture  receiving  considerable  reinforcements,  the  Americans  were  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  one  post  after  another,  and  by  the  18th  of  June  they 
had  evacuated  Canada. 

In  Virginia,  the  zeal  and  activity  whiclv  had  been  excited  by  the  spirited 
enterprise  of  Patrick  Henry  still  continued  to  manifest  themselves  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  colony.  The  governor's  family,  alarmed  by  the  threaten- 
ing march  of  Mr.  Henry  towards  Williamsburgh,  had  already  taken  refuge 
on  board  the  Fowey  man-of-war ;  and  only  a  few  weeks  elapsed  before 
lord  Dunmore  himself  adopted  the  same  means  of  personal  safety.  Soon 
after  fixing  his  residence  on  board  the  Fowey,  his  lordship  required  the 
house  of  burgesses  to  attend  him  there ;  but  instead  of  obeying  the  requi- 
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sition,  they  passed  sundry  resolmions,  in.  which  they  declared  that  hk 
lordship's  message  was  '  a  high  hreach  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
house,'  and  that  his  conduct  gave  them  reason  to  fear  '  that  a  dangeroos 
attack  was  meditated  against  the  unhappy  people  of  the  colony/  On  the 
24th  of  July  the  colonial  convention  met ;  they  appointed  a  committee  of 
safety,  passed  an  ordinance  for  regulating  the  militia,  and  for  raising  a 
regular  force  of  two  regiments,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  nt- 
rick  Henry,  who  was  suso  made  the  commander  of  all  the  forces  raised, 
and  to  be  raised,  for  the  defence  of  the  colony.  The  ships  of  war  belong- 
ing  to  his  majesty,  which  had  been  cruising  in  James  and  York  rivers 
during  the  whole  summer,  had  committed  many  petty  acts  of  depredation 
and  plunder  along  the  shores,  which  the  people  now  eagerly  desired  U> 
resent,  and  an  opportunity  of  gratification  soon  offered. 

The  captain  of  the  Otter  sloop  of  war,  on  the  2d  of  September,  ventured 
upon  one  of  his  plundering  expeditions  in  a  tender,  and  was  driven  on 
shore  near  Hampton  by  a  violent  tempest.  The  crew  left  the  vessel  oa 
the  shore,  and  made  their  escape  in  the  "night,  and  next  morning  the  people 
boarded  and  set  fire  to  her.  This  naturally  roused  captain  Squire's  resent- 
ment, and  he  threatened  instant  destruction  to  the  town ;  but  the  committee 
of  safety  at  Williamsburgh,  having  heard  of  the  afiair,  detached  cokmel 
Woodford  with  three  companies  to  repel  the  attack,  which  was  so  effectn* 
ally  done,  that  the  assailants  were  soon  glad  to  make  a  precipitate  flight, 
with  considerable  loss.  This  affiiir  produced  a  proclamation  from  his  lord- 
ship, (who  continued  to  hold  his  head-quarters  on  board  one  of  the  ships,) 
in  which  he  not  only  declared  martial  ulw,  but  freedom  to  all  the  .skves 
who  would  join  his  standard.  By  this  means  he  soon  collected  a  crev  * 
well  suited  to  his  designs ;  and  havmg  fortified  himself  at  the  great  bridge, 
near  Norfolk,  continued  for  some  time  to  commit  such  acts  of  wanton  bt^ 
barity  and  contemptible  depredations,  as  to  disrast  even  those  who  had 
until  now  continued  friendly  to  the  cause  of  the  kinff. 

The  committee  of  safety  finding  themselves  called  upon  to  put  a  stop  to 
his  lordship's  savage  warfare,  despatched  colonel  Woodford  to  drive  him 
from  his  hold.  Having  arrived  within  cannon  shot  of  lord  Dunmoie's 
position,  the  Americans  halted,  and  threw  up  some  hasty  intrenchments. 
His  lordship,  hearing  that  the  provincials  amounted  only  to  three  hundred 
men,  badly  -armed,  conceived  me  design  of  surprising  them ;  and  for  this 
purpose  captain  Leslie,  with  the  regulars  and  slaves,  crossed  the  bridge 
before  dayUght,  and  entered  the  camp  of  the  provincials,  just  as  they  wexe 
parading  under  arms.  Captain  Fordyce  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the 
grenadiers,  and  was  among  the  first  that  fell.  The  whole  number  of  gre- 
nadiers were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners,  and  the  rest  of  the 
royal  party  were  obliged  to  make  a  rapid  retreat.  Disappointed  in  their 
hopes,  the  governor's  party  abandoned  their  works  the  following  night,  and 
retired  to  their  shipping,  leaving  Woodford,  who  was  now  joined  by  c<do- 
nel  Howe  from  North  Carolina,  the  complete  command  of  Norfolk.  Aftei  - 
continuing  to  assail  the  coasts  of  Virginia  for  a  considerable  time,  but  al* 
most  everywhere  unsuccessfully,^  lord  Dunmore  was  at  length  compelled 

*  On  the  1st  of  January,  1776,  the  town  of  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  \ras  set  on  fire  by 
the  British,  under  the  direction  of  lord  Banmpre,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  On  the  arriTa) 
of  the  Livefpool  man-of-war  from  England,  a  flag  was  sent  on  shore  to  put  the  qnestioii, 
whether  the  provincials  would  supply  his  miyesty's  ship  with  provisions,  and  a  negatirr 
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to  abandon  his  hostile  designs  agninst  the  colonists.  Some  of  his  ships 
were  driven  upon  that  coast,  where  the  wretched  fugitives  were  made  pri- 
soners hy  their  own  fellow-citizens,  and  immured  in  dungeons.  To  escape 
a  similar  fate,  Dunmore  burnt  the  ships  of  least  value ;  and  the  miserable 
remains  of  soldiers  and  lo\^lists,  assailed  at  once  by  tempests,  famine,  and 
disease,  tought  refuge  in  Florida,  Bermudas,  and  the  West  Indies. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  to  which  hostilities  had  been  carried,  a  large 
portion  of  the  colonists  had  hitherto  continued  to  entertain  some  hope  of  an 
amicable  termination  of  the  dispute ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  transac- 
tions Vie  are  about  to  record,  that  many  felt  sincerely  desirous  not  to  frus- 
trate such  a  result.  The  want  of  more  regular  and  stable  governments 
had  for  some  time  been  felt  in  those  colonies  where  royal  governments 
had  hitherto  existed ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  New  Hampshire  applied 
to  congress  for  their  advice  and  direction  on  this  subject.  In  November, 
congress  advised  the  convention  of  that  colony  to  call  a  full  and  free  re- 
presentation of  the  people;  when  the  representatives,  if  they  thought  it 
necessary,  should  establish  such  a  form  of  goyemment  as,  in  their  judg- 
ment, would  best  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  most  effectually 
secure  peace  and  good  order  during  the  continuance  of  the  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  On  this  question  the  members  of  congress 
were  not  unanimous.  It  was  viewed  by  some  as  a  step  necessarily  leading 
to  independence ;  and  by  some  of  its  advocates  it  was  probably  intended 
as  such.  To  render  the  resolution  less  exceptionable,  the  duration  of  the 
government  was  limited  to  the  continuance  of  the  dispute  with  the  parent 
country.  Soon  afterwards  similar  directions  and  advice  were  given  to' 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

The  last  hopes  of  the  colonists  for  reconciliation  rested  on  the  success 
of  their  second  petition  to  the  king ;  and  the  answer  of  their  sovereign  to 
this  application  was  expected  with  extreme  solicitude.  Information,  how- 
ever, was  soon  received  from  Mr.  Penn,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  peti- 
tion, that  no  answer  would  be  given.  This  intellifi^ence  was  followed  by 
that  of  great  additional  preparations  to  subdue  the  'American  rebels.* 
The  long,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament  in  October,  not  only 
accused  the  colonists  of  revolt,  hostility,  and  rebellion,  but  stated  that  the 
rebellious  war  carried  on  by  them  was  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
independent  empire.  To  prevent  this  he  declared  that  the  most  decisive 
and  vigorous  measures  were  necessary;  that  he  had  consequently  in- 
creased his  naval  establishment,  had  augmented  his  land  forces,  and  had 
also  taken  measures  to  procure  the  aid  of  foreign  troops.  He  at  the  same 
time  stated  his  intention  of  appointing  certain  persons  with  authority  to 
grant  pardons  to  individuals,  and  to  receive  the  submission  of  whole  colo- 
nies disposed  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  Large  majorities  in  both 
houses  assured  the  king  of  their  firm  support  in  his  measures  for  reducing 
the  colonists  to  obedience.  The  addresses,  however,  in  answer  to  the 
speech,  were  opposed  with  great  ability.  The  project  of  employing  foreign 
troops  to  ^destroy  American  subjects  was  reprobated  by^the  minority  in  the 
strongest  terms.  The  plans  of  the  ministry,  however,  were  not  only  ap- 
proved by  parliament,  but  by  a  majority  of  the  nation. 

answer  being  renimed,  it  was  determined  to  destroy  the  town.  The  whole  loss  was  esii 
mated  at  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  provincials  themselves  destroyed 
the  houses  and  i^ntations  near  the  water,  to  deprive  the  ships  of  every  resource  of  supply 
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The  idea  of  making  the  eolonists  share  their  huidens  coald  not  eanb 
be  relinquished  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain ;  and  national  pride  wodld 
not  permit  them  to  yield  the  point  of  supremacy.  War  was  now  theiefoiv 
to  be  waged  against  the  colonies,  and  a  force  sent  out  sufficiently  poweiibl 
to  compel  submission,  even  without  a  struggle.  For  these  purposes  the 
aid  of  parliament  was  requisite ;  and  about  the  last  of  December  an  act 
was  passed,  prohibiting  all  trade  and  commerce  with  the  colonies,  tnd 
authorizing  the  capture  and  condemnation,  not  only  of  all  American  ves- 
sels  with  their  cargoes,  but  all  other  vessels  found  trading  in  any  port  or 
place  in  the  colonies,  as  if  the  same  were  the  Tessels  and  efiects  of  apok 
enemies ;  and  the  vessels  and  property  thus  taken  were  vested  in  the  cqh 
tors,  and  the  crews  were  to  be  treated,  not  as  prisoners,  but  as  slaves. 

The  passing  of  this  act  shut  the  door  against  the  application  of  the  colih 
nies  for  a  reconciliation.  The  last  petition  of  comgresB  to  the  king  bad, 
indeed,  been  laid  before  parliament,  but  both  houses  refused  to  hear  it,  or 
even  to  treat  upon  any  proposition  coming  from  such  an  unlawful  assem- 
bly, or  from  tnose  who  were  then  in  arms  against  their  lawful  sovereign. 
In  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  motion  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Peon 
was  examined  on  American  affairs.  He  stated,  among  other  things,  that 
the  colonists  were  desirous  of  reconciliation,  and  did  xiot  aim  at  ind^ten^ 
dcnce ;  that  they  were  disposed  to  conform  to  the  acts  regulating  their  tiide, 
but  not  to  taxation ;  and  that  on  this  point  a  spirit  of  resistance  was  iuu« 
versal.  After  this  examination  the  duke  of  Richmond  moved  a  resolution, 
declaring  that  the  petition  of  congress  to  the  king  was  a  ground  for  a  re- 
conciliation of  the  dtfierences  between  the  two  countries.  This  motion 
was  negatived,  after  a  warm  debate,  by  eightysix  to  thirty-three.  These 
proceedings  of  the  king  and  parliament,  with  the  employment  of  sixteen 
thousand  foreign  mercenaries,  convinced  the  leading  men  in  each  cokny 
that  the  sword  alone  must  decide  the  contest,  and  that  the  colonists  most 
now  declare  themselves  totally  independent  of  Great  Britain. 

Time,  however,  was  still  requisite,  to  convince  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people  of  the  necessity  of  a  complete  separation  from  their  parent 
country,  and  the  establishment  of  independent  governments.  The  ablest 
pens  were  employed  throughout  America,  in  the  winter  of  1775-6,  on  this 
momentous  subject  The  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  measure  was 
enforced  in  the  numerous  gazettes,  and  in  pamphlets.  Among  the  latter, 
'  Common  Sense,'  from  the  popular  pen  of  Thomas  Paine,  produced  a 
wonderful  effect  in  the  different  colonies  in  favor  of  independence.  Influ- 
ential individuals  in  everV  colony  urged  it  as  a  step  absolutely  necessary 
to  preserve  the  rights  and  liberties,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  America.^ 

*  The  chief  jostice  of  Soath  Carolina,  William  Henry  Drayton,  i^ypointed  under  tbe 
new  form  of  government  just  adopted,  in  his  char|:e  to  tne  grand  jurors,  in  April,  after 
justifying  the  proceedings  of  that  colonv  in  forming  a  new  government,  oo  the  prod- 
pies  of  the  revolution  in  England  in  1688,  thus  concludes:  'The  Almighty  citfltod 
America  to  be  independent  of  Oreat  Britain :  let  us  beware  of  the  impiety  of  bdaR 
backward  to  act  as  insfruments  in  the  Almighty  hand,  now  extended  to  mccdmfHtk  hu 
purpose;  and  by  the  completion  of  which  alone,  America,  in  the. nature  or  hnnsi. 
^fiairs,  can  be  secuM  against  the  crafty  and  insidious  designs  of  her  enemies,  iriic 
think  her  power  and  prosperity  already  by  far  too  great,  m  a  word,  our  piety  lad 
oolitical  safety  are  so  nlended,  that  to  refuse  our  labors  in  this  divine  work,  is  to  refiat 
^  be  a  great,  a  free,  a  pious,  and  a  happy  people.'^-Pliiiiiiy  vol.  L  p.  359. 
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When  the  prohihitory  act  reached  America,  congress,  justly  yiewing  it 
ma  a  declaration  of  war,  directed  reprisals  to  be  made,  both  by  public  and 
wirate  armed  vessels,  against  the  snips  and  goods  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  found  on  the  high  seas,  or  between  high  and  low  water 
mark.  They  also  burst  the  shackles  of  commercial  monopoly,  which  had 
so  long  kept  them  in  bondage,  and  opened  their  ports  to  all  the  world, 
except  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  was 
preposterous  for  the  colonists  any  longer  to  consider  themselves  as  holding 
or  exercising  the  powers  of  government  under  the  authority  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Congress,  therefore,  on  the  10th  of  May,  recommended  to  the  as- 
aemblies  and  conventions  of  the  colonies  where  no  sufficient  government 
had  been  established, '  to  adopt  such  government  as  should,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and 
safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular,  and  America  in  general.*  They 
akso  declared  it  necessary,  that  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  authority  un- 
der the  crown  should  be  suppressed,  and  that  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment should  be  exercised  '  under  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the  colo* 
nies,  for  the  preservation  of  internal  peace,  virtue,  and  good  order,  as  well 
as  for  the  defence  of  their  lives,  liberties,  and  properties,  against  the  hostile 
invasions  and  cruel  depredations  of  their  enemies.'  This  was  a  prelimi- 
nary step  to  a  general  declaration  of  independence.  Some  of  the  colonial 
assemblies  and  conventions  about-  the  same  time  began  to  express  their 
opinions  on  this  great  question.  On  the  22d  of  April,  the  convention  of 
North  Carolina  empowered  their  delegates  in  congress  '  to  concur  with 
those  in  the  other  colonies  in  dedaring  independency.*  This,  it  is  be-« 
lieved,  was  the  first  direct  public  act  of  any  colonial  assembly  or  conven- 
tion in  favor  of  the  measure.*  The  convention  of  Virginia  soon  after- 
wards expressed  itself  still  more  decidedly.  AAer  full  deliberation,  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously : — 

'  That  the  delegates  appointed  to  represent  this  colony  in  general  con- 
gress be  instructed  to  propose  to  that  respectable  body,  to  declare  the 
Unked  CoUmiesfree  and  iridependent  states^  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to 
OT  dependence  upon  the  crown  or  parliament  of  *Great  Britain ;  and  that 
they  give  the  assent  of  this  colony  to  such  declaration,  and  to  whatever 
measures  may  be  thought  proper  and  necessary  by  the  congress  for  form- 
ing foreign  alliances,  and  a  confederation  of  the  colonies,  at  such  time  and 
in  the  manner  as  to  them  shall  seem  best :  provided  that  the  powe»  of 
forming  governments  for,  and  the  regulations  of,  the  internal  concerns  of 
each  colony,  be  left  to  the  respective  colonial  legislatures. 

'  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  declaration  of  rights,  and 
such  a  plan  of  ffovemment  as  will  be  most  likely  to  maintain  peace  and 
order  in  this  colony,  and  secure  substantial  and  equal  liberty  to  the 
people.'! 

•  Pitkin's  Political  and  Civil  History,  vol.  i.  p.  361. 

t  '  This  measure  was  followed  by  the  most  lively  demonstrations  of  iov.  The  spirit 
of  the  times  is  interestingly  manifested  by  the  following  paragraph  fVom  rurdie's  paper 
of  the  17th  of  May,  which  immediately  succeeds  the  annunciation  of  the  resolutions: — 
**  In  consequence  of  the  above  resolutions,  universally  regarded  as  the  only  door  which 
wSI  lead  to  safetjr  and  prosperity,  some  gentlemen  inade  a  handsome  collection  for  the 
varpose  of  treatmg  the  soldiery,  who  next  day  were  paraded  in  Waller's  grove,  before 
iMigadieivgeneral  Lewis,  attended  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  of  safety,  the 
■lembtts  of  the  general  convention,  the  iahahitants  oCthis  dty,  dec.    The  resolutions 
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Early  in  the  year  the  ^rjlash  gOTernineni  had  pcepared  a -contiderabk 

expedition  to  reduce,  the  southern  colonies  to  oheoience.  The  command 
was  intrusted  to  Sir  Peter  Parker  and  earl  QarnwiLlli3.  On  the  3d  of 
May,  admiral  Parker,  with  twenty  sail,  arrirtd  at  cape  Fear.  They  foond 
g^eneral  Clinton  ready  to  co-opemte  with  them.  l|e  had  left  New  York, 
and  proceeded  to  Virginia,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  lord  Dunmore; 
but  finding  nothing  could  be  effected  in  that  colony,  he  repaised  to  cue 
Fear,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  armament  from  England.  -  Meanwhik, 
the  Carolinians  had  been  making  great  exertions.  In  Charleston  the  ut- 
most energy  and  i^ctivity  was  evinced.  The  citizens  puUed  down  the  vala- 
able  storehouses  on  the  wharves,  barricadoed  the  str^t8»  and  constricted 
lines  of  defence  along  the  shore.  Abandoning  their  com^icial  puisoits, 
they  engaged  in  incessant  labor,  and  prepared  for  bloody,  omaflicts.  Tbe 
troops,  amounting  to  between  five  and  six  thouQpnd  men,  wece  stationed  in 
the  most  advantageous  positions.  Amidst  all  this  bustle/aad  preparetioa, 
lead  was  so  extremely  scarce,  that  the  windows  pf  Charleston  were  strip- 
ped of  their  weights,  in  order  to  procure  a.smaU  supply  of  that  necesnry 
article  for  bullets.  , 

Early  in  Jupe,  the  armament,  consisting  of  between  forty. and  fifty  ves- 
sels, appeared^  off  Charleston  bay,  and;  thir^-six  of  the  transports  passed 
the  bar,  and  anchored  a^K>ut  tbre^  miles  Arom  Sullivan's  island.  Some 
hundreds  of  vhe  troops  landed  on  Lpng  island,  which  lies  on  tbe  west  of  Sul- 
livan's isl|indi  and  whic|i  is  separated  from  it,  by  a  narrow' channel,  often 
fordable. .  On  th^  10th  of  the  month,  the  Bristol,  a  fifty-gun  ship,  having 
.taken  out  her  jgyns,  got  safely  oyer  the  bar ;  and  on  .the  l^th,  the  Experi- 
ment, a  ship  of  equal  force,  arrived,  and  next  day  passed  in  the  same  way. 
On  the  part  of  the  British  every  thing  was  now  ready  for  action.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  had  nearly  three  thousand  men  under  his  command.  The 
naval  force,  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  consisted  of  the  Bristol  and  E^ieri- 
mentf  of  fifty  guns;  the  Active,  Acteon,  Solebay,  and  Syren  frigates;  tbe 
Friendship,  of  twenty-two,  and  the  Sphinx,  of  twenty  guns ;  tne  Banger 
sloop,  and  Thunder  bomb.  On  the  forenoon  of  the  26lh  of  Jane,  this  &4 
advanced  against  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  island,  which  was  defended  hy 
colonel  Moultrie,  with  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  regular  troops,  and 
some  militia.  The  Thunder  bomb  began  the  battle.  The  Active»  Bristol, 
Experiment,  and  Solebay,  followed  boldly  to  the  attack,  and  a  toriUe 
caqponade  ensued.  The  fort  returned  the  fire  of  the  ships  slowlvi  but 
with  deliberate  and  deadly  aim ;  and  the  contest  was  carried  on  aariog 
the  whole  day  with  unabating  fury.  The  Sphinx,  Acteon,  and  Syren 
were  ordered  to  attack  the  western  extremity  of  the  fort»  which  was  in  a 
very  unfinished  state ;  but,  as  they  proceeded  for  that  purpose,  they  jg^ 

being  read  aloud  to  the  army,  the  foUowing  toasts  were  given,  each  of  them  aeooaipt- 
nied  by  a  discharge  of  the  artiOery  and  smaU  arms,  and  the  acclamations  of  ail  pp* 
sent: — 1.  The  American  Independent  States. — 2,  The jpmd  congresa  of  the  0mteil 
States,  and  their  respective  legislatures. — 3.  General  Washington,  and  victory  to  tbe 
American  arms. — The  union  flag  of  the  American  states  waved  upon  the  capiloi  daiiag 
the  whole  of  this  ceremony :  which  being  ended,  the  soldiers  partook  of  the  refireskflKStt 
prepared  for  them  by  the  aflection  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  evening  oondadedmib 
illaminations  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy ;  every  one  seeming  pleased  that  the  d(h 
fflinatioti  of  Great  Britain  was  now  at  an  end,  so  wickedly  and  tyrannically  exercised 
for  these  twelve  or  thirteen  years  jpast,  notwithstanding  oor  repeated  prayen  and ; 
siiances  for  redress."  *—  WirtU  Lift  of  Henrf^  p.  195. 


•ntanaled  with  a  Aa%\,  esUed  the  Middle-ground.  Two  of  them  mo  fool 
uf  each  other:  the  Acteon  stack  fast ;  the  Sphiox  and  Syien  got  off;  but, 
fortunately  for  the  Asaerieans,  that  part  of  the  attack  completely  failed. 

It  vras  designed  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  his  corps,  should  co-ope- 
imie  with  the  oaval  operations  by  passing  the  ntrrow  channel  which  seiM- 
rates  Long  island  from  Sulliren's  island,  and  assail  tbe  fort  by  land;  but 
this  the  general  found  impracticable,  for  the  channel,  though  commouly 
fordahle,  was  at  thai  time,  by  a  long  pieToleace  of  easterly  winds,  deeper 
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than  usual ;  and  even  bod  the  channel  been  fordable,  the  British  troops 
would  have  found  the  passage  an  arduous  ei^terprise  ;  for  colonel  Thom- 
aon,  with  a  strong  detachment  of  riflemen,  regulars,  and  militia,  was  pogted 
an  the  east  end  of  Sullivan's  island  to  oppose  any  attack  made  in  that 
quarter.  The  engagement,  which  began  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon,  continued  with  unabated  fury  till  seven  in  the  evening,  when  the 
file  slackened,  and  about  nine  entirely  ceased  on  both  sides.  During  the 
night  all  the  ships,  except  the  Acteon,  which  was  aground,  removed  abont 
two  miles  from  the  island.  Neil  morning  the  fort  6red  a  few  shots  at  tbe 
Acteon,  and  she  at  first  returned  them ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  her  cnw  net 
her  on  fire  and  abandoned  bet.  She  blew  up  shortly  afterwards.  In  this 
obstinate  engagement  both  parties  fought  with  great  gallaolry.  "Phe  loss 
of  the  British  was  very  considerable,  upwards  of  sixty  being  killed,  and 
ooe  hundred  and  sixty  wounded ;  while  the  garrison  lost  only  ten  men 
killed,  and  twenty-two  wounded. 

Although  the  Americans  were  raw  troops,  yet  they  behaved  with  (be 
steady  intrepidity  of  veterans.  One  circumstance  may  serve  to  iltustrate 
the  cool  but  enthusiastic  courage  which  pnvaded  their  ranks.  In  the 
course  of  the  engagement  the  flag-etas'  of  the  fort  was  shot  away ;  but 
sergeant  Jasper  leaped  down  upon  the  beach,  snatched  up  the  flag,  fasten- 
ed it  to  a  sponge-sl&ff,  and,  while  (he  ships  were  incessantly  direciinglkeir 
tvoadsides  upon  the  fori,  he  mounted  the  merlon  and  deliberately  replaced 
tbe  flag.  Tne  ^e  of  this  expedition  contributed  greatly  to  establish  the 
pc^ular  government  it  was  intended  to  destroy,  while  the  news  of  il  qtread 
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xapidly  through  the  continent,  and  exercised  an  equ^y  an&Yorable  iafla- 
ence  on  the  royal  canse :  the  advocates  of  the  irresistibility  of  British 
fleets  and  armies  were  mortified  and  silenced ;  and  &e  brave  defence  of 
fort  Moultrie  saved  the  southern  states  from  the  horrors  of  war  for  several 
years.  * 

In  South  Carolina  the  government  took  advantage  of  the  hour  of  sncceas 
to  conciliate  their  opponents  in  the  province.  The  adherents  of  rojal 
power,  who,  for  a  considerable  time,  had  been  closely  imprisoned,  on  pro- 
mising fidelity  to  their  country,  were  set  at  freedom  and  restored  to  all  the 
privileges  of  citizens.  The  repulse  of  the  British  was  also  attended  with 
another  advantage,  that  of  leaving  the  Americans  at  liberty  to  turn  their 
undivided  force  against  the  Indians,  who  had  attacked  the  western  frontieT 
of  the  southern  states  with  all  the  fury  and  carnage  of  savage  warfare.  In 
1775,  when  the  breach  between  Great  Britain  and  her  ccdonies  was  daily 
becoming  wider,  one  Stuart,  the  agent  employed  in  conducting  the  inter- 
course between  the  British  authorities  and  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks,  used 
all  his  influence  to  attach  the  savages  to  die  royal  cause,  And  to  inspire 
them  with  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  Americans. 

He  found  little  difficulty  in  persuading  them  that  the  Americans, 
without  provocation,  had  taken  up  arms  against  Britain,  «Dd  were  the 
means  of  preventing  them  from  receiving  £eir  yearly  fiupplies  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  clothing,  from  the  British  government.  The  Americans 
had  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  Indians,  bat  their  scanty 
presents  were  unsatisfactory,  and  the  savages  resolved  to  take  up  the 
hatchet.  Deeming  the  appearance  of  the  Brirish  fleet  in  Charleston  bay  a 
fit  opportunity,  the  Cherokees  invaded  the  western  frontier  of  the  protince, 
marking  their  track  with  murder  and  devastation.  The  speedy  retreat  of 
the  British  left  the  savages  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Americans, 
who,  in  aeparate.  divisions,  entered  their  country  at  difilerent  points,  from 
Virginia  and  Georgia,  defeated  their  warriors,  burned  their  villages,  laid 
waste  their  corn-fields,  and  incapacitated  the  Cherokees  for  a  considerable 
time  from  giving  the  settlers  further  annoyance.  Thus,  in  the  south,  the 
Americans  triumphed  both  over  the  British  and  the  Indians. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  the  great  question  of  independence  was  brought 
directly  before  congress,  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  one  of  the  delegates  frm 
Virginia.  He  submitted  a  resolution,  declaring '  that  the  United  Colonies 
are,  and  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states;  that  they  are  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crowij ;  and  that  all  political  connection 
between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
dissolved.'  The  resolution  was  postponed*  until  the  next  day,  and  every 
member  enjoined  to  attend,  to  take  the  same  into  consideration.  On  the 
8th  it  was  debated  in  committee  of  the  whole  house.  No  question  of 
greater  magnitude  was  ever  presented  to  the  consideration  of  a  deliberative 
body,  or  debated  with  more  energy,  eloquence,  and  ability.  On  the  10th 
it  was  adopted  in  committee,  by  a  bare  majority.  The  delegates  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  were  instructed  to  oppose  it,  arid  the  delegates 
from  some  of  the  other  colonies  were  without  special  instructions  on  the 
sufajict.  To  give  time  for  greater  unanimity,  the  resolution  was  postponed 
in  the  house  until  the  1st  of  July.  In  the  mean  time,  a  committee  was 
ai^inted  to  prepare  a  declaration  of  independence.  During  this  interval 
measures  were  taken  to  procure  the  assent  of  all  the  colonies. 
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On  the  day  af^mled,  the  resolaiion  relatmg  to  independence  was  re- 
sumed in  the  general  congress,  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
and  assented  to  hy  all  the  colonies,  except  Pennsyfvania  and  Delaware. 
The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  declaration  of  independence  selected 
Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefierson  as  a  sub-committee,  and  the  original  draft 
was  made  hy  Mr.  Jefferson.  This  draft,  without  any  amendment  by  the 
committee,  was  reported  to  congress,  and,  after  undergoing  several  ainend- 
menta,  received  their  sanction. 

The  course  of  time  has  now  brought  us  to  the  decisive  hour  when  a 
new  empire,  of  a  character  the  most  extraordinary,  springs  into  being. 
The  world  has  known  no  rest  since  this  grand  confederacy  took  her  rai^c 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  her  example  infused  a  power  into  the  princi* 
pies  of  liberty  which  fo;  nearly  two  centuries  had  been  dormant ;  although  in 
another  hemisphere,  it  has  exercised  more  influence  on  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  in  Europe  than  did  the  great  strug^e  in  the  days  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  and  the  world  will  know  rest  no  more,  till,  under  whatever 
form,  the  great  lessons  of  freedom  which  American  history  enforces,  have 
been  listened  to,  and  embodied  in  action,  by  every  nation  of  the  globe. 
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Greneral  Washington,  after  compelling  the  British  to  abandon  Boston, 
had  made  every  possible  preparation  for  the  defence  of  New  York,  where 
he  had  fixed  his  head-quarters.  To  second  his  exertions,  the  congress 
instituted  a  flying  cuBp,  to  consist  of  an  intermediate  corps,  between  regu*' 
lar  soldiers  and  militia ;  and  called  for  ten  thousand  men  from  the  states 
of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  to  be  in  constant  service  to  the 
first  day  of  the  ensuing  December;  and  for  thirteen,  thousand  eight 
hundred  of  the  common  militia  from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Mew 
Tcnk,  and  New  Jersey.  The  command  of  the  naval  force  destined  to 
operate  against  New  x  ork  was  given  to  admiral  Howe,  while  his  brother. 
Sir  William,  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army ;  and,  in  addi* 
tion  to  their  military  powers,  the  brothers  were  appointed  commissioners 
for  restoring  peace  to  the  colonies.  General  Howe,  after  waiting. two 
months  at  HalifiGuc  for  expected  reinforcements  from  England,  sailed  with 
the  force  which  he  had  previously  commanded  in  Boston  ;  and,  directing 
his  course  towards  New  York,  arrived  on  the  25th  of  June  off  Sandy  Hook. 
Admiral  lord  Howe,  with  part  of  the. reinforcement  from  England,  arrived 
at  Halifax  soon  after  his  brother's  departure,  and,  without  dropping  anchor, 
followed,  and  ioined  him  on  the  12tA  of  July  at  Staten  island.  General 
Clinton  arrived  there  about  the  same  time  with  the  troops  brought  back 
from  the  expedition  of  Charleston  and  South  Carolina ;  commodore  Ho- 
tham  also  appeared  there  with  the  reinforcement  under  his  escort ;  and  in 
a  short  time  the  British  aroiy  amounted  to  about  twenty-four  thousand 
men,  English,  Hessians,  and«  Waldeckers. 

The  royal  commissioners,  before  they  commenced  military  operations, 
attempted  to  effect  a  reunion  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain. 
Lord  Howe  announced  his  pacific  powers  to  the  principal  magistrates  of 
the  several  colonies.  He  promised  pardon  to  all  who,  in  the  late  times, 
had  deviated  from  their  allegiance,  on  condition  of  theilr  speedily  returning 
56* 
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to  tlieii  duty ;  and,  in  case  of  theii  compliance,  eneouxaged  tkeir  expecta- 
tion of  the  future  favor  of  their  sovereign.  In  his  declaration,  he  obserfed, 
'  that  the  commissioners  were  authorized,  in  his  majesty's  name,  to  dsckm 
any  province,  colony,  county,  district,  or  town,  to  he  at  peace  with  his 
majesty ;  that  due  consideration  should  be  had  to  the  meritorious  serrioes 
of  any  who  should  aid  or  assist  in  restoring  the  public  tranquillity ;  that 
their  dutiful  representations  should  be  received,  paidons  granted,  and  suit* 
able  encouragement  to  such  as  would  promote  the  measures  oi  legal  goveni' 
ment  and  peace,  in  pursuance  of  his  majesty's  most  gracious  porposes.' 
These  pacific  proposals  were  regarded  by  the  Americans  as  only  an  attempt 
to  sow  dissensions  among  them,  and  were  never  for  a  moment  serioBuy 
regarded  by  any  of  the  patriotic  party.  The  British  forces  waited  so  leof 
to  receive  accessions  from  Halifax,  the  Carolinas,  the  West  Indies,  ni 
Barope,  that  the  month  of  August  was  far  advanced  before  they  commence 
ed  the. campaign.  The  commanders,  having  resolved  to  make  their  iist 
attempt  on  Long  island,  landed  their  troops,  estimated  at  about  twmty^m 
thousand  men,  at  Gravesend  bay,  to  the  right  of  the  Narrows. 

The  Americans,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand,  under  major-geneiri 
Sullivan,  were  posted  on  a  peninsula  between  Mill  creek,  a  little  abore 
Red  Hook,  and  an  elbow  of  East  river,  called  Whaaleboght  bay.  Here 
they  had  erected,  strong  fortifications,  which  were  separated  from  New 
York  by  East  river,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  A  line  of  intrenchment 
irom  the  Mill  creek  inclosed  a  large  space  of  ground,  on  which  stood  iKe 
American  camp,  near  the  village  of  Brooklyn.  This  line  was  secared  \fj 
abatis,  and  flanked  by  strong  redoubts.  The  armies  wei«  separated  by  a 
range  of  hills,  covered  with  a  thick  wood,  which  intersects  the  eovBtry 
from  west  to  east,  terminating  on  \he  east  near  Jamaica.  Through  tbese 
hills  there  were  three  roads ;  one  neat  the  Narrows,  a  second  by  die  Fkt- 
bush  road,  and  a  third  by  the  Bedford  road ;  these  were  the  only  pasaes 
from  the  south  side  of  the  hills  to  the  American  lines,  excepting  a  road 
which  led  to  Jamaica  round  the  easterly  end  of  the  hills ;  and  genetal 
Putnam,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  of  general  Washington,  had  detadh 
ed  a  considerable  part  of  his  m^i  to  occupy  them. 

On  the  26th,  the  main  body  of  British  troops,  with  a  large  detadmmt 
of  Germans,  landed  under  cover  of  the  ships,  on  the  south-western  extre> 
mity  of  Long  island,  and  advancing  in  three  divisions,  took  post  upon  die 
south  skirt  of  the  wood;  general  G^nt  upon  their  left,  near  the  coast; 
the  German  general,  de  Heister,  in  the  centre,  at  Flatbush  ;  and  genenl 
Clinton  upon  their  right,  at  Flatland.  Only  the  range  of  hills  now  sepa- 
rated the  two  armies,  and  the  different  posts  of  the  -British  were  distant 
from  the  American  camp  from  four  to  six  miles.  In  the  evening,  general 
Clinton,  without  beat  of  drum,  marched  with  the  infantry  of  his  ^vision,  a 

Sarty  of  light-horse,  and  fourteen  field-pieces,  to  gain  the  defile  on  the 
amaica  road.  During  the  night  he  surprised  an  American  party  statioQ- 
ed  here  to  give  the  alarm  of  an  approaching  enemy,  and,  undiscovered  by 
Sullivan,  seized  the  pass.  At  daybreak  he«passed  the  heights,  and  de- 
scended into  the  plain  on  the  side  of  Brooklyn.  Early  in  the  momingi 
general  de  Heister,  at  Flaibuah,  and  general  Gmnt,  upon  the  west  coast, 
opened  a  canoonade  upon  the  American  troops,  and  began  to  ascend  ^ 
hill ;  but  they  moved  very  slowly,  as  their  object  was  to  draw  the  attenfion 
of  the  American  commander  from  his  left,  and  give  general  Clinton  oppffl^ 


timity  to  ffain  die  tear  of  the  Americatt  troops  stationed  oil  the  hei{lili« 
General  rutnam,  in  the  apprehension  that  the  serious  attack  woold  ht 
made  by  de  Heister  and  Grants  sent  detachments  to  reinforce  general  Stil* 
livan  and  lord  Sterling  al  the  defiles,  through  which  those  divisions  of  , 
the  enemy  were  approaching. 

When  general  Clinton  had  passed  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans,  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  de  Heister  and  Grant  vigorously 
ascended  the  hill ;  the  troops  which  o]^posed  them  bravely  maintained  their 
ground,  until  they  learned  their  perilous  situation  from  the  British  columns 
which  were  gaining  their  rear.  As  soon  as  the  American  left  discovered 
the  progress  of  general  Clinton,  they  attempted  to  return  to  the  camp  at 
i3iooklyn,  but  their  flight  was  stopped  by  the  front  of  the  British  column. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Germans  pushed  forward  from  Flatbush,  and  the 
troops  in  the  American  centre,  under  the  immediate  command  of  genend 
SalUvan,  having  also  discovered  that  their  flank  was  turned,  and  &8t  the 
enemy  was  gaining  their  rear,  in  haste  retreated  towards  Brooklyn. 
Clinton's  columns  continuing  to  advance,  intercepted  thetn;  they  were 
attacked  in  front  and  rear,  and  alternately  driven  by  the  British  on  the 
Germans,  and  by  the  Germans  on  the  British.  Desperate  as  their  situation 
was,  some  regiments  broke  through  the  enemy's  columns  and  regained  the 
fortified  camp ;  but  most  of  the  detachments  upon  the  American  left  and 
sentre  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  detachment  on  the 
American  right,  under  lord  Sterling,  maintained  a  severe  conflict  with 

Cneral  Grant  for  six  hours,  until  the  van  of  general  Clinton's  division, 
ving  crossed  ihe  whole  island,  gained  their  rear. 

Lord  Sterling  perceived  his  dcunger,  and  found  that  his  troops  could  be 
saved  only  by  an  immediate  retreat  over  a  creek  near  the  cove.    He  gave 
orders  to  this  purpose ;  and,  to  facilitate  their  execution,  be  in  persdh  at- 
tacked lord  Cornwallis,  who,  by  this  time  having  gained  the  eeast,  had 
posted  a  small  corps  in  a  house,  just  above  the  place  where  the  American 
troops  must  pass  the  creek.     The  attack  was  bravely  made  with  four 
hundred  men ;  but  his  lordship  being  reinforced  from  his  own  eolumn«  and 
general  G^nt  attacking  lord  Sterling  in  the  rear,  this  brave  bsmd  wafe 
overpowered  bv  numbers,  and  those  who  survived  were  compelled  to  sur- 
fender  themselves  prisoners  of  war ;  but  this  spirited  assault  gave  opportu- 
Bity  for  a  laige  proportion  of  the  detachment  to  escape.    Geneml  Wash* 
ington  passed  pver  to  Brooklyn  in  the  heat  of  Uie  action  ;  but,  unable  to 
rescue  nis  men  from  their  perilous  situation,  was  constrained  to  be  the 
inactive  spectator  of  the  slanghier  of  his  best  troops.    The  loss  of  the  Ame- 
ricans on  this  occasion,  for  the  number  engaged,  was  great;   ^neral 
Washington  stated  it  at  a  thousand  men ;  but  his  returns  probably  includ- 
ed only  the  regular  regiments.    Genend  Howe,  in  an  official  letter,  made 
the  prisoners  amount  to  one  thousand  and  ninety-seven.     Among  these 
were  major-general  Sullivan,  and  brigadier-generals  Sterling  and  Wood- 
hoU.    Tne  amount  of  the  killed  was  never  with  precision  ascertained. 
The  British  loss,  as  stated  by  general  Howe,  was  twenty-one  officers,  and 
thsee  hundred  and  forty-six  privates  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners. 
The  British  now  encamped  in  front  of  the  American  lines,  and  on  the 
sncoeedinff  night  broke  ground  within  six  hundred  yards  of  a  redoubt  on 
the  left.     In  this  critical  state  of  the  American  army  on  Long  island, — ^in 
front  a  numerous  and  victorious  enemy  with  a  formidable  train  of  artillery, 
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the  fleet  indicating  an  intention  to  ibrce  a  passage  into  East  river  to  maki 
sdme  attempt  on  New  York,  the  troops  lying  without  shelter  from  heavy 
rains,  fatigued  and  dispirited,-^it  was  determined  to  withdraw  from  the 
island;  and  this  difficult  movement  was  effected  with  great  dcill  and  judge- 
ment, and  with  complete  success. 

The  defeat  of  the  27th  made  a  most  unfavorable  ynpression  upon  the 
army.  A  great  proportion  of  the  troops  lost  their  confidence  in  their  offi- 
cers, and  in  themselves.  Before  this  unfortunate  event,  they  met  the 
enemy  in  the  spirit  of  freemen  fighting  for  their  highest  interests,  and 
under  the  persuasion  that  their  thorough  use  of  arms  rendered  them  eqoal  to 
the  discipuned  battalions  which  they  were  to  oppose.  But  on  this  occa* 
sion,  by  evolutions  which  they  did  not  comprehend,  they  found  themselves 
encompassed  with  difiiculties  from  which  their  utmost  exertions  could  not 
extricate  them,  ap^  involved  in  dangers  from  which  their  bravery  conU 
not  deliver  them ;  and  entertaining  a  high  opinion  of  the  adroitness  of  die 
enemy,  in  every  movement  they  apprehended  a  fatal  snare.*  No  sooner 
had  the  British  secured  the  possession  of  Long  island,  than  they  made 
dispositions  to  attack  New  York.  It  was  a  serious  question  whether  that 
place  was  defensible  against  so  formidable  an  enemy ;  and  general  Wash- 
ington called  a  council  of  general  ofiUcers,  to  decide  whether  it  should  be 
evacuated  wilhoul  delay,  or  longer  defended.  The  general  officers,  in 
compliance  with  th«  views  of  congress,  were  very  averse  from  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  city ;  nnd  it  was  resolved,  contrary  to  the  individual  opiwon 
of  Washington,  to  endeavor  to  defend  the  city. 

The  army  was  «ccordinfi^ly  arranged  into  three  divisions,  one  of  which, 
consisting  of  five  'bousand  men,  was  to  remain  in  New  York ;  anodier, 
amounting  to  nine  thousand,  was  to  be  stationed  at  King's  Bridge ;  and 
the  i^sidue  of  the  army  was  to  occupy  the  intermediate  space,  so  as  to 
support  either  extreme.  The  unexpected  movements  of  the  British  soon 
evinced  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  of  the  general-in-chief;  and  in  a 
socond  council  it  was  determined,  by  a  large  majority,  that  it  had  become 
(lot  only  prudent,  but  necessary,  to  withdraw  the  army  from  New  York. 
Several  English  ships  of  war  passed  up  North  river  on  the  one  side  of 
fork  island,  and  East  river  on  the  other  side ;  Sir  Henry  Clinton  en- 
oarked  at  Long  island,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  men,  proceeded  through 
Newtown  bay,  crossed  East  river,  and  landed,  under  cover  of  the  ships,  at 
Kipp's  bay,  about  three  miles  above  New  York.     Works  of  oonsideraUe 

*  These  raelancholy  facts  were  thus  narrated  by  genisal  Washington,  in  his  iettertD 
congress : — '  Our  situation  is  tmly  distressing.  The  check  oar  detachment  sustained  co 
file  27th  nUimo,  has  dispirited  too  great  a  proportion  of  oar  troops,  and  filled  their  nuadi 
with  apprehension  and  despair,  llie  militia,  instead  of  calling  forth  their  utmost  efforts 
to  a  braye  and  manly  opposition,  in  order  to  repair  oar  losses,  are  dismayed,  intractable, 
and  impatient  to  return.  Great  numbers  of  them  have  gone  off;  in  aomt  instances 
ahnost  b^  whole  regimoits,  W  half  ones,  and  by  companies  at  a  time.  This  dicnn- 
stance  of  itself,  independent  of  others,  when  fronted  by  a  well-appointed  enemy,  saperier 
in  number  to  our  whole  collected  force,  would  be  sufficiently  disagreeable ;  bat  when 
their  example  has  infected  another  part  of  the  army,— when  their  want  of  disc^line, 
and  refusal  of  almost  every  kind  of  restraint  and  government,  have  produced  a  like 
conduct,  bat  too  common  to  the  whole,  and  an  entire  disregard  of  that  order  kdA  snhd' 
dination  necessary  to  the  weU  doing  of  an  army,  and  which  had  been  incaleated  htkn, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  oar  military  establishment  would  admit  of^— our  conditiaa  is 
sun  more  alarnung ;  and  with  the  deepest  concern  1  am  ol>liged  to  confess  my  want  of 
ifienoe  in  the  generality  of  the  troops.' 
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■tvength  had  been  thrown  up  at  thirpiaoe,  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the 
eoemy  ;  bat  they  were  immediately  abandoned  by  the  troops  stationed  in 
tfftem,  who,  terrified  at  the  fire  of  the  ships,  fled  precipitately  toward  Uieir 
jBain  body,  and  communicated  their  panic  to  a  detachment  marching  to 
their  support.  General  Washington,  to  his  extreme  mortification,  met  this 
whole  party  retreating  in  the  utmost  disorder,  and  exerted  himself  to  rally 
t^m ;  but,  on  the  a|^pearance  of  a  small  corps  of  the  British,  they  again 
broke,  and  fled  in  confusion.  Nothing  was  now  left  him  but  to  withdraw 
the  few  remaining  troops  from  New  York,  and  to  secure  the  posts  on  the 
heights.  The  retreat  uom  New  York  was  effected  with  a  very  inconsider- 
able loss  of  men ;  but  all  the  heary  artilleiy,  and  a  larsfe  portion  of  the 
baffffage,  provisions,  and  military  stpres,  were  unavoidably  abandoned. 

The  British,  taking  possession  of  New  York,  stationed  a  few  troops  in 
the  capital ;  but  the  main  body  of  their  army  was  on  York  island,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  American  lines.  The  day  after  the  retreat  fro^ 
New  York,  a  considerable  body  of  the  British  appearing  in  the  plains  be- 
tween the  two  camps,  the  general  ordered  colonel  Knowlton,  with  a  corps 
of  rangers,  and  major  Leitch,  with  three  companies  of  a  Virginia  regiment, 
to  get  in  their  rear,  while  he  amused  them  by  making  apparent  dispositions 
to  attack  their  front.  The  plan  succeeded ;  and  a  skirmish  ensued,  in 
which  the  Americans  charged  the  enemy  with  great  intrepidity,  and  gain- 
ed considerable  advantage ;  but  the  principal  benefit  of  this  action  was  its 
influence  in  reviving  the  depressed  spirits  of  the  whole  army.  The  armies 
did  not  long  retain  their  position  on  York  island.  The  British  frigates 
haTing  passed  up  North  river  under  a  fire  from  fort  Washington  and  the 
po8l  opposite  to  it  on  the  Jersey  shore,  general  Howe  embarked  a  great 
part  of  his  army  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and,  passing  through  Hellgate  into 
the  sound,  landed  at  Frog's  neck. 

The  object  of  the  British  general  was,  either  to  force  Washington  out  of 
his  present  lines,  or  to  inclose,  him  in  them.  Aware  of  this  design,  gene- 
ral Washington  moved  a  part  of  his  troops  from  York  island  to  join  those 
at  Kipg's  Bridge,  and  detached  some  regiments  to  West  Chester.  A  coun- 
cil of  war  was  now  called,  and  the  system  of  evacuating  and  retreating  was 
adopted,  with  the  exception  of  fort  Washington,  for  the  defence  of  whidi 
nearly  three  thousand  men  were  assigned.  After  a  halt  of  six  days  the 
royal  army  advanced,  not  without  considerable  opposition,  along  the  coast 
of  Long  Island  sound,  by  New  Rochelle,  to  White  Plains,  where  the  Ame- 
ricans took  a  strong  position  behind  intrenchments.  This  post  was  main- 
tained for  several  days,  till  die  British  having  received  considerable  rein- 
forcements, general  Washington  withdrew  to  the  heights  of  North  Castle, 
about  five  miles  from  White  Plains,  where,  whether  from  the  strength  of 
his  position,  or  from  the  British  general  having  other  objects  in  view,  no 
attempt  at  attack  was  made. 

Immediately  on  leaving  White  Plains,  general  Howe  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  fort  Washington  and  fort  Lee,  as  meir  possession  would  secure  the 
navigation  of  the  Hudson,  and  fie^ilitate  the  invasion  of  New  Jersey.  On 
the  iSih  of  November,  general  Howe,  being  in  readiness  for  the  assault,, 
summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender.  Colonel  Magaw,  the  commanding 
oflicer,  in  spirited  language,  replied,  that  he  should  defend  his  works  to 
extremity.  On  the  succeeding  morning  the  British  made  the  assault  in 
four  separate  divisions ;  and  having,  after  a  brave  and  obstinate  resistance, 
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Bumounted  ibJe  outworks,  again  sammoned  the  gairiaon  to  snn^ndar.  Hk 
ammunition  being  nearly  expended,  and  his  force  incompetent  to  repel  the 
numbers  which  were  ready  on  every  side  to  assail  him,  colonel  Mapw 
surrendered  himself  and  his  garrison,  consisting  of  two  thbusand  meo, 
prisoners  of  war.  The  enemy  lost  in  the  assault  about  eight  hundred  mei, 
mostly  Grermans. 

The  conquest  of  fort  Washington  made  the  eyacuatioQ  of  fort  Lee  ne* 
cessary.  Orders  were  therefore  issued  to  remove  the  ammunition  and 
stqres  in  it ;  but,  before  much  progress  had  been  made  in  this  boaiDeas, 
lord  Comwallis  crossed  the  Hudison,  with  a  number  of  battalions,  with  the 
intention  to  inclose  the  garrison  between  the  Hackensack  and  North  rifen. 
This  movement  made  a  precipitate  retreat  indispensable,  which  was  happily 
effected  with  little  loss  of  men ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  artiUery,  stores, 
and  baggage  was  left  for  the  enemy.  Th6  loss  at  fort  Washington  was 
heavy.  The  regiments  captured  in  it  were  some  of  the  best  troops  in  the 
army.  The  tents,  camp-kettles,  and  stores,  lost  at  this  place  and  at  fort 
Lee,  could  not,  during  the  campaign,  be  replaced,  and  for  the  want  of  them 
the  men  suffered  extremely.  This  loss  was  unnecessarily  sustained,  as 
those  posts  ought,  unquestionably,  to  have  been  evacuated  before  general 
Howe  was  in  a  situation  to  invest  them ;  and  this  event  was  the  more  to 
be  deplored,  as  the  American  force  was  daily  diminished  by  the  expiiation 
of  the  soldiers*  term  of  enlistment,  and  by  the  desertion  of  the  militia. 

These  successes  encouraged  the. British  to  pursue  the  remaining  Ame- 
rican force,  with  the  prospect  of  annihilating  it.  General  Washington, 
who  had  taken  post  at  Newark,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Passaic,  finding 
himself  unable  to  make  any  real  opposition,  withdrew  from  that  place  as 
the  enemy  crossed  the  Passaic,  and  retreated  to  Brunswick,  on  the  Ban- 
ton;  and  lord  Comwallis  on  the  same  day  entered  Newark.  The  retreat 
was  still  continued  from  Brunswick  to  Princeton;  from  Princeton  to 
Trenton ;  and  from  Trenton  to  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  Delaware. 
The  pursuit  was  urged  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  the  rear  of  one  anny 
was  often  within  shot  of  the  van  of  the  other.^  The  winter  being  now 
tet  in,  the  British  army  went  into  quarters,  between  the  Delaware  and  the 
Hackensack.  Trenton,,  the  most  important  post  and  barrier,  was  occupied 
by  a  brigade  of  Hessians,  under  colonel  Rai^e.  Greneral  Howe  now  iasu- 
ed  a  proclamation,  in  the  name  of  his  brother  and  himself,  in  which  pardon 
was  offered  to  all  persons  who,  within  the  space  of  sixty  da\^,  should  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  efiects  of  this  proclamation  wer^  soon  apparent  People  from 
several  quarters  availed  themselves  of  it,  and  threw  down  their  arms.  No 
city  or  town,  indeed,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  submitted  to  the  British  go- 
vernment ;  but  many  £Eunilies  of  fortune  and  influence  discovered  an  indi- 

.  •  '  On  the  17th  of  December,  oar  arm^r  marched  from  Bnmswick  at  foor  o^doelr  in 
the  morning,  and  abont  the  same  hoar  m  the  aAernoon  arrived  at  Princeton.  Hus 
place  general  Washington,  in  person,  with  Stirling's  brigade,  left  not  one  boor  heton 
the  Brilish  arrived.  At  Princeton  the  British  general  waited  seventeen  boors,  mardMd 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  and  arrived  at  Trenton  at  four  o'elock  in  tbe 
afternoon,  just  when  the  last  boat  of  general  Washington's  embarkation  crossed  the 
river,  as  if  he  had  calculated,  it  was  observed,  with  great  accnragr,  the  exact  time  vt- 
cfpsatury  for  his  enemy  to  make  his  escape.' — Steadmtul^s  Histof^of  die  Amticm  W»* 
Vol.  i.  p.  220. 
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nation  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  Many  of  the  yeomanTV  claimed  the 
benefit  of  the  commiesioners'  proclamation ;  and  the  great  body  of  ihem 
were  too  much  taken  up  with  toe  security  of  their  families  and  their  pro- 
perty, to  make  any  exertion  in  the  public  cause.  Another  source  of  morti* 
fication  to  the  Americans  was  the  capture  of  general  Lee,  who  had  im- 
pmdently  ventured  to  lodge  at  a  house  three  mues  distant  from  his  corps.* 

This  was  the  most  gloomy  period  of  the  revolutionary  war.  It  was  the 
crisis  of  the  struggle  of  the  United  States  for  independence.  The  Ameri- 
can army,  reducc^d  in  numbers,  depressed  by  defeat,  and  exhausted  by  ^ 
fittigue,  naked,  barefoot,  and  destitute  of  tents,  and  even  of  utensils  with 
which  to  dress  their  scanty  provisions,  was  fleeing  before  a  triumphant 
enemy,  well  appointed  and  abundantly  supplied.  A  general  spirit  of  de- 
spondency through  New  Jersey  was  the  consequence  of  this  disastrous  state 
of  public  afiairs.  But  in  this  worst  of  times  congress  stood  unmoved ; 
their  measures  exhibited  no  s3rmptoms  of  confusion  or  dismay ;  the  public 
danger  only  roused  them  to  mqre  vigorous  exertions,  that  they  might  give 
a  finner  tone  to  the  public  mind,  and  animate  the  citizens  of  United  Ame- 
rica to  a  manly  defence  of  their  independence.  Beneath  this  cloud  of 
adversity,  too,  general  Washington  shone  with  a  brighter  lustre  than  in 
the  day  of  his  highest  prosperity.  Not  dismayed  by  all  the  difficulties 
which  encompassed  him,  he  accommodated  his  measures  to  his  situation, 
and  still  made  the  good  of  his  country  the  object  of  his  unwearied  pursuit 
He  ever  wore  the  countenance  of  composure  and  confidence,  by  his  own 
e^Eample  inspiring  his  little  band  with  firmness  to  struggle  with  adverse 
fortune. 

While  Washington  was  retreating  over  the  Delaware,  the  British,  under 
Sir  Pelew  Parker  and  general  Clinton,  took  possession  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  blocked  up  commodore  Hopkins'  squadron  and  a  number  of  privateers 
at  Providence ;  but  this  measure  was  disadvantageous  to  the  British,  as  it 
required  the  presence  of  troope  which  might  have  been  much  more  advan- 
tageously employed. 

The  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  now  becoming  the  seat  of  war,  con- 
gress adjourned  to  Baltimore ;  resolving  at  the  same  time  '  that  general 
Washington  should  be  possessed  of  fidl  powers  to  order  and  dmct  aD 
things  relative  to  the  department  and  the  operations  of  the  war.'  In  this 
extremity,  judicioos  determinations  in  the  cabinet  were  accompanied  with 
vigorous  operations  in  the  field.  The  united  exertions  of  civil  and  militaiy 
officers  had  by  this  time  brought  a  considerable  body  of  militia  into  their 
ranks.  Greneral  Sullivan  too,  on  whom  the  command  of  gereral  Lee's 
division  devolved  on  his  capture,  promptly  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  at  this  perioa  joined  nim,  and  general  Heath  marched 
a  detachment  from  Peck's  Kill. 

*  Oeneral  Lee  had  been  a  British  officer,  and  had  engaged  in  the  American  serriee 
befixre  the  acceptance  of  the  resigDation  of  hU  oommissiaD.  Sir  William  Howe  for  this 
reason  pretended  to  view  him  as  a  traitor,  and  at  first  refhsed  to  admit  him  to  his  pa- 
role, or  to  consider  him  as  a  subject  of  exchange.  Congress  directed  the  commaoder- 
aniiief  to  propose  to  Sir  William  Howe  to  exchange  six  field-officers  for  general  Lee.  la 
case  the  prcmosal  was  rejected,  that  body  resolved,  that  ihese  officers  should  be  cloBdar 
ooofined,  and  in  every  r^pect  receive  tKe  treatment  that  general  Lee  did.  TThe  propon* 
lioB  not  being  acceded  to,  the  resolntion  of  congress  was  carried  into  effect,  by  the  exe 
cntives  of  the  states  in  whose  custody  the  selected  field-officers  were,  with  m  degree  of 
severity  whidh  peihaps  even  the  treatment  of  general  Lee  hardly  warranted. 
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The  army,  with  these  reinforcements,  amoanted  to  seren  dioiisaad 
and  general  Washington  determined  to  commence  active  and  bold  opeia- 
tiens.  He  had  noticed  the  loo^  uid  uncovered  state  of  the  winter  ottarten 
of  the  British  army,  and  contemplated  the  preservation  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  recovery  of  New  Jersey,  by  sweeping,  at  one  stroke,  all  the  Bridsh 
cantonments  upon  the  Delaware.  The  present  position  of  his  forces 
favored  the  execution  of  his  plan.  The  troops  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  general  Washington,  consisting  of  about  two  thousand  four  kuih 
died  men,  were  ordered  to  cross  the  river  at  M'Konkey's  ferry,  nine  miles 
above  Trenton,  to  attack  that  post.  General  Irvine  was  directed  to  ooes 
with  his  division  at  Trenton  ferry,  to  secure  the  bridge  below  the  town, 
and  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  that  way.  General  Cadwaliader 
received  orders  to  pass  the  river  at  Bristol  ferry,  and  assault  the  post  at 
Burlington.  The  night  of  the  twenty-fiflh  was  assigned  for  the  execados 
of  this  daring  scheme.  It  proved  to  be  severely  cold,  and  so  much  ice  was 
made  in  the  river,  that  general  Irvine  and  general  Cadwallader,  after  liav- 
ing  strenuously  exerted  themselves,  found  it  impracticable  to  pass  their 
divisions,  and  their  part  of  the  plan  totally  failed.  The  commande^iD• 
chief  was,  however,  more  fortunate,  and,  though  with  much  difficulty  and 
*  considerable  loss  of  time,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river,  and  resched 
Trenton  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  brave  colonel  Sawle,  the  commanding  officer,  assembled  his  forces 
for  the  defence  of  his  post ;  but  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  first  fire, 
and  his  men,  in  apparent  dismay,  attempted  to  file  ofiT  towards  Princeton. 
General  Washington,  perceiving  their  intention,  moved  a  part  of  his  troops 
into  this  road  in  their  front,  and  defeated  the  design.  Their  artillery  being 
seized,  and  the  Americans  pressing  upon  them,  th^y  surrendered.  Twen^ 
of  the  Grennans  were  killed,  and  a  thousand  made  prisoners.  By  the  fidt 
ure  of  general  Irvine,  a  small  body  of  the  enemy  stationed  in  Uie  lower 
part  of  the  town  escaped  over  the  bridge  to  Bordent^wn.  Of  the  Amencaa 
troops,  two  privates  were  killed  and  two  frozen  to  death,  and  one  offioer 
and  three  or  four  privates  were  wounded.  Could  the  other  divisions  hare 
crossed  the  Delaware,  general  Washington's  plan,  in  its  full  extent,  weald 
probably  have  succeeded.  Not  thinking  it  prudent  to  hazard  the  frails  of 
this  gallant  stroke  by  more  daring  attempts,  the  general  the  same  day  re* 
crossed  the  Delaware  with  his  prisonera,  with  six  pieces  of  artilk^,  s 
thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  some  military  stores* 

This  display  of  enterprise  and  vigor  on  the  psfft  of  the  Americans  asto* 
nished  and  perplexed  general  Howe,  and,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter,  be 
found  it  necessary  to  commence  active  operations.  Such  was  the  nTi?ing 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  American  soldiero,  and  such  the  skill  which 
the  commander-in-chief  exercised,  that,  after  several  successliil  operalioos 
following,  that  of  Trenton,  he  not  only  saved  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, but  recovered  the  greatest  part  of  the  Jerseys,  in  defiance  of  an  annj 
vastly  superior  to  his,  in  discipline,  resources,  and  numbers.  Of  all  their 
recent  extensive  possessions  in  the  Jerseys,  the  English  retained  now  only 
the  posts  of  Brunswick  and  Amboy.  These  successful  operati(ms  on  ths 
part  of  the  Americans  were  immediately  followed  by  a  proclamation,  in  the 
name  of  general  Washington,  absolving  all  those  who  had  been  induced 
to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  tendered  by  the  British  commissioners,  and 
promising  them  protection  on  condition  of  their  subscribing  to  a  fi>iin  of 
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oath  prescribed  by  congress.  The  effects  of  this  proclamation  were  almost 
instantaneous.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Jerseys,  who  had  conceived  a  vio- 
lent hatred  to  the  British  army,  on  account  of  their  unchecked  course  of 
plundering,  instantly  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  and  attach- 
ed themselves  to  the  cause  of  America.  Several  who  were  resolved  to 
avenge  their  wrongs,  joined  the  army  under  general  Washington,  while 
others  rendered  equal  service  to  the  side  to  which  they  attached  themselves, 
by  supplying  the  American  army  with  provisions  and  fuel,  and  by  convey- 
ing intelligence  of  the  operations  of  the  British  army. 

Before  entering  on  the  campaign  of  1777,  it  w^ill  be  proper  briefly  to  no- 
tice the  state  of  affairs  in  Canada.  The  Americans  still  possessed  Crown 
Point  and  Ticonderoga,  and  were  masters  of  lake  Champlain.  To  dispos- 
sess them  of  these  posts  was  an  arduous  and  a  difficult  task,  inasmuch  as 
the  British  had  not  a  vessel  on  lake  Champlain  to  oppose  the  American 
fleet.  Difficult,  however,  as  it  was,  general  Carleton  resolved  to  use  every 
effort  to  procure  an  adequate  naval  force,  and  at  length  succeedinc*  in  the 
attainment  of  his  object,  he  acquired  a  decided  superiority.  On  the  11th 
of  October,  the  British  fleet  discovered  that  of  their  opponents  very  advan- 
tageously posted  off  the  island  Valicour,  with  an  intention  of  defending  the 
passage  between  that  island  and  the  western  main.  A  schooner  and  some 
gun-boats,  being  considerably  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  began  the  en- 
gagement, which  was  continued  for  some  hours  on  both  sides  with  great 
intrepidity.  Brigadier-general  Waterbury,  in  the  Washington  galley, 
fought  with  undaunted  bravery,  until  nearly  all  his  officers  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  his  vessel  greatly  injured,  when  Arnold  ordered  the  remain- 
ing shattered  vessels  to  retire  up  the  lake  towards  Crown  Point,  to  refit. 

Two  days  afterwards  they  were  overtaken  by  the  British,  and  the  action 
was  renewed.  The  Wa.«5hington  galley,  crippled  in  the  first  action,  vms 
soon  obliged  to  strike  and  surrender.  General  Arnold,  having  obstinately 
defended  himself  with  great  judgment  and  gallantry  against  a  superior 
force,  was  at  length  so  closely  pressed,  that  he  was  compelled  to  run  on 
shore  his  own  vessel,  the  Congress  galley,  which,  with  five  gondolas,  was 
abandoned  and  blown  up.  Of  sixteen  American  vessels,  eleven  were  taken 
or  destroyed ;  of  the  British,  two  gondolas  were  sunk,  and  one  blown  up 
with  sixty  men.  The  loss  of  men  on  each  side  was  supposed  to  be  nearly 
equal;  that  of. the  Americans  was  estimated  at  about  a  hundred.  The 
British  army  and  fleet  now  established  themselves  at  Crown  Point,  and 
proceeded  to  strengthen  the  old  fortifications,  originally  erected  at  this 
place  by  the  French  in  1756 ;  but  they  very  soon  abandoned  this  statiop, 
and  retired  into  Canada. 

Having  secured  the  Hessian  prisoners  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the 
Delaware,  Washington  recrossed  the  river  two  days  ajjter  the  faction,  and 
took  possession  of  Trenton.  Generals  Miffiin  and  Cadwallader,  who  lay 
at  Bordentown  and  Cross wix  with  three  thousand  six  hundred  militia, 
were  orderecl  to  march  up  in  the  night  of  the  1st  of  January,  to  join  the 
commander-in-chief,  whose  whole  effective  force,  including  this  accession, 
did  not  exceed  five  thousand  men.  The  detachments  of  the  British  army 
which  had  been  distributed  over  New  Jersey,  now  assembled  at  Princeton, 
and  were  joined  by  the  army  from  Brunswick  under  lord  Gomwallis. 
From  this  position  they  advanced  towaft  Trenton  in  great  force,  on  Uie 
morning  of  the  2d  of  January ;  and,  aAer  some  slight  skirmishing  with 
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troops  detached  to  harass  and  delay  their  inarch,  the  van  of  their  anay 
reached  Trenton  about  four  in  the  afternoon.  On  their  approach,  general 
>^ashington  retired  across  the  Assumpinck,  a  rivulet  that  runs  through 
\he  town,  and  by  some  field-pieces,  posted  on  its  opposite  banks,  compelled 
them,  after  attempting  to  cross  in  several  places,  to  fall  back  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  guns.  The  two  armies,  kindling  Iheir  fires,  retained  their 
positions  on  opposite  sides  of  the  rivukt,  and  kept  up  a  cannonade  until 
lughu 

The  situation  of  the  American  general  was  at  this  moment  extremely 
critical.  Nothing  but  a  stream,  in  many  places  fordable,  separated  m 
army  from  an  enemy  in  every  respect  its  superior.     If  he  remained  in  his 

E resent  position,  he  was  certain  of  being  attacked  the  next  morning,  at  the 
azard  of  the  entire  destruction  of  his  little  anny.  If  he  should  retreat  over 
the  Delaware,  the  ice  in  that  river  not  being  firm  enough  to  admit  a  pas- 
sage upon  it,  there  was  danger  of  great  loss,  perhaps  of  a  total  defeat ;  the 
Jerseys  would  be  in  full  possession  of  the  enemy ;  the  public  mind  would 
be  depressed ;  recruiting  would  be  discouraged ;  and  Philadelphia  would 
be  within  the  reach  of  general  Howe.  In  this  extremity,  he  boldly  dete^ 
mined  to  abandon  the  Delaware,  and,  by  a  circuitous  march  along  the  left 
flank  of  the  enemy,  fall  into  their  rear  at  Princeton.  When  it  was  dark, 
tha  army,  leaving  its  fires  lighted,  and  the  sentinels  on  the  margin  of  the 
creek,  decamped  with  perfect  secrecy.  About  sunrise  two  British  tegi- 
ments,  that  were  on  their  march  to  join  the  rear  of  the  British  army  at 
Maidenhead,  fell  in  with  the  van  of  the  Americans,  conducted  by  general 
)flercer,  and  a  very  sharp  action  ensued.  The  advanced  party  of  Ameri- 
cans, composed  chiefly  of  militia,  soon  gave  ^  way,  and  the  few  regulan 
i|ttached  to  them  could  not  maintain  their  ground.  General  Mercer,  while 
gallantly  exerting  himself  to  rally  his  broken  troops,  received  a  mortal 
wound. 

General  Washington,  however,  who  followed  close  in  their  rear,  now 
led  on  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  attacked  the  enemy  with  great  spirit. 
While  he  exposed  himself  to  their  hottest  fire,  he  was  so  well  supported  by 
the  same  troops  which  had  aided  him  a  few  days  before  in  the  victory  at 
Trenton,  that  the  British  were  compelled  to  give  way,  and  Washingtoa 
pressed  forward  to  Princeton.  A  party  of  the  British  that  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  the  college,  after  receiving  a  few  discharges  from  the  AmericaD 
field-pieces,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war ;  but  the  principal 
part  of  the  regiment  that  was  left  there,  saved  itself  by  a  precipitate  retreat 
to  Brunswick.  In  this  action  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  the  British  were 
killed,  and  nearly  three  hundred  were  taken  prisoners.  Great  was  the 
surprise  of  lord  Cornwallis  when  the  report  of  the  artillery  at  Princeton, 
and  the  arrival  of  breathless  messengers,  apprized  him  that  the  enemy  was 
in  his  rear.  Alartned  by  the  danger  of  his  position,  he  commenced  a 
retreat ;  and,  being  harassed  by  the  militia  and  the  countrymen  who  had 
sufiered  from  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  his  troops  on  their  advance,  he 
did  not  deem  himself  in  safety  till  he  arrived  at  Brunswick,  from  whence, 
by  means  of  the  Rariton,  he  had  communication  with  New  York. 

The  successes  of  the  American  arms  at  Trenton  and  at  Princeton  were 
followed  by  important  consequences.     The  afiairs  of  the  United  States 
•before  these  events,  appeared  to  b^esperate.    Two  Uiousaud  of  the  regu- 
.W  troops  bad  a  right,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  to  demand  their 
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The  recniiting  service  was  at  an  end,  and  general  despondency  prevailed: 
The  triumphs  of  the  British  through  the  previous  parts  of  the  campaign 
produced  a  common  apprehension,  in  the  citizens  of  the  middle  states,  that 
any  further  struggle  would  be  useless,  and  that  America  must  eventually 
return  to  her  allegiance  to  Great  Britain.  Many  individuals  made  their 
peace  with  the  commissioners,  and  took  protection  from  the  officers  of  the 
crown ;  and  more  discovered  an  inclination  to  do  it,  when  opportunity 
should  present  itself.  Greneral  Howe  supposed  New  Jersey  restored  to  the 
British  government,  and  thought  the  war  drawing  to  a  close.  But  these 
successes  were  considered  as  great  victories,  and  produced  important  efiects 
upon  the  public  mind.  The  character  of  the  commander-in-chief  propor- 
Uonably  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  great  mass  of  American  peopf^  who 
now  respected  themselves,  and  confided  in  their  persevering  efibrts  to  secure 
the  great  object  of  contention — ^the  independence  of  their  country.  Other 
causes  had  a  powerful  operation  upon  the  minds  of  the  yeomanry  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  British  commanders  tolerated,  or  at  least  did  not  restrain,  gross  li- 
centiousness in  their  army.  The  inhabitants  of  the  state  which  they  boost- 
ed was  restored  to  the  bosom  of  the  parent  country,  were  treated  not  as 
reclaimed  friends,  but  as  conquered  enemies.  The  soldiera  were  guilty  of 
every  species  of  rapine,  and  with  little  discrimination  between  those  who 
had  opposed  or  supported  the  measures  of  Britain.  The  abuse  was  not 
limited  to  the  plundering  of  property.  Every  indignity  was  ofiered  to  the 
persons  of  the  inhabitants,  not  excepting  those  outrages  to  the  female  sex 
which  are  felt  by  ingenuous  minds  with  the  keenest  anguish,  and  excite 
noble  spirits  to  desperate  resistance.  These  aggravated  abuses  roused  the 
people  of  New  Jersey  to  repel  that  army  to  which  they  had  voluntarily 
submitted,  in  the  expectation  of  protection  and  security.  At  the  dawn  of 
success  upon  the  American  arms,  they  rose  in  small  bands  to  oppose  their 
invaders.  Th^  scoured  the  country,  cut  off  every  soldier  who  straggled 
from  his  corps,  and  in  many  instances  repelled  the  foraging  parties  of  the 
enemy.  Early  in  this  year  also  the  Americans  were  gratified  by  the  arri- 
val of  a  vessel  from  France  at  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  with  up- 
wards of  eleven  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  a  thousand  barrels  of  powder; 
and  about  the  same  time  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms  arrived  in  another 
part  of  the  United  States. 

This  supply  was,  however,  in  some  measure  counterbalanced.  In  the 
month  of  March  the  British  sent  out  two  detachments  to  destroy  the  Ame- 
rican stores  at  Peekskill,  on  the  North  river,  and  at  Danbury,  in  Connec- 
ticut. Both  succeeded  in  their  attempt ;  and  although  the  stores  destroy- 
ed did  not  equal  in  quantity  the  report  on  which  the  expeditions  were 
planned,  yet  their  loss  was  sensibly  felt  by  the  Americans  in  the  active 
season  of  the  campaign. 

Sir  William  Howe,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  entice  or  provoke  gene- 
ral Washington  to  an  engagement,  had,  in  June,  retired  with  his  army 
from  the  Jerseys  to  Staten  island.  After  keeping  the  American  general 
in  long  and  perplexing  suspense  concerning  his  intended  operations,  he  at 
length  sailed  from  Sandy  Ho<fk  with  about  sixteen  thousand  men,  entered 
Chesapeake  bay,  and  on  the  24th  of  August  arrived  at  the  head  of  Elk 
river.  Generals  Grant  and  Knyphausen  having  joined  him  on  the  8th  of 
September  with  the  troops  under  their  command,  the  whole  army  moved 
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onward  in  two  columns  toward  Philadelphia,  the  possession  of  which  was 
now  evidently  the  object  of  the  British  commander.  Washington,  who 
regulated  his  movements  by  those  of  the  enemy,  had  by  this  time,  with  the 
whole  American  army  excepting  the  light  infantry,  which  remained  on  the 
.mes,  taken  a  position  behind  Red  Clay  creek,  on  the  road  leading  direcdy 
froTfi  the  enemy's  camp  to  Philadelphia.  The  British  rapidly  advanced 
until  they  were  within  two  miles  of  the  Americans ;  while  Washiogtou 
crossed  the  Brandy  wine,  and  took  post  on  a  height  behind  that  river. 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  it  was  ascertained  that  Sir 
William  Howe  in  person  had  crossed  the  Brandywine  at  the  forks,  and 
was  rapidly  marching  down  the  north  side  of  the  river  to  attack  the  Ame- 
rican army.  The  commander-in-chief  now  ordered  general  Sullivan  to 
form  the  right  wing  to  oppose  the  column  of  Sir  William.  General  Wayne 
was  directed  to  remain  at  Chadd's  ford  with  the  left  wing,  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  river  with  Knyphausen.  General  Green,  with  his  division, 
was  posted  as  a  reserve  in  the  centre  between  Sullivan  and  Wayne,  to 
reinforce  either,  as  circumstances  might  require.  General  Sullivan  march- 
ed up  the  river,  until  he  found  favorable  ground  on  which  to  form  hk 
men ;  his  left  was  near  the  Brandywine,  and  both  flanks  were  covered 
with  thick  wood.  At  half-past  four  o'clock,  when  his  line  was  scarcely 
formed,  the  British,  under  lord  Comwallis,  commenced  a  spirited  attack. 
The  action  was  for  some  time  severe ;  but  the  American  rignt,  which  was 
not  properly  in  order  when  the  assault  began,  at  length  gave  way,  and  ex- 
posed  the  nank  of  the  troops  that  maintained  their  ground  to  a  destructiTe 
fire,  and  continuing  to  break  from  the  right,  the  whole  line  finally  gave 
vmy.  As  soon  as  the  firing  began,  general  Washington,  with  geneial 
Green's  division,  hastened  towards  the  scene  of  action,  but  before  his  arri- 
val Sullivan  was  routed,  and  the  commander-in»chief  could  only  check  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  cover  the  retreat  of  the  beaten  troops.  During 
these  transactions  general  Knyphausen  assaulted  the  workfe  erected  for  the 
defence  of  Chadd's  ford,  and  soon  carried  them.  General  Wayne,  by  this 
time  learning  the  fate  of  the  other  divisions,  drew  off  his  troops.  G»eneral 
Washington  retreated  with  his  whole  force  that  night  to  Chester.  The 
American  loss  in  this  battle  was  about  three  hundred  killed  and  six  hun- 
dred wounded.  Four  hundred  were  made  prisoners,  but  these  chiefly  of 
the  wounded. 

Perceiving  that  the  enemy  were  moving  into  the  Lancaster  road,  towards 
the  city,  general  Washington  took  possession  of  ground  near  the  Warren 
tavern,  on  the  left  of  the  British,  and  twenty-three  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
The  protection  of  his  stores  at  Reading  was  one  object  of  this  movement. 
The  next  morning  he  was  informed  of  the  approach  of  the  British  anny. 
He  immediately  put  his  troops  in  motion  to  engage  the  enemy^  The  ad- 
vance of  the  two  hostile  armies  met  and  began  to  skirmish,  when  a  violent 
storm  came  on,  which  prevented  a  general  engagement,  and  rendered  the 
retreat  of  the  Americans  absolutely  necessary.  The  inferiority  of  the 
muskets  in  the  hands  of  the  American  soldiery,  which  had  been  verified  in 
every  action,  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  this  retreat.  The  gun-locks  be- 
ing badly  made,  and  the  cartridge-lnues  imperfectly  constructed,  this  storm 
rendered  most  of  the  arms  unfit  for  use ;  and  all  the  ammunition  was 
damaged.  The  army  was  in  consequence  extremely  exposed,  and  their 
danger  became  the  greater,  as  many  of  the  soldiers  were  destitute  of  bayo* 
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uets.  Fortunately  the  tempest,  which  produced  such  serious  mischief  to 
the  Americans,  prevented  the  pursuit  of  the  British.  Washington  stiU 
continued  to  make  every  effort  to  save  the  capital ;  but  Sir  William  Howe, 
haying  secured  the  command  of  the  Schuylkill,  on  the  23d  of  September, 
crossed  it  with  his  whole  army ;  on  the  26tb  he  advanced  to  Grermantown ; 
and  on  the  succeeding  day  lord  Cornwallis,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detach- 
ment, entered  Philadelphia  in  triumph. 

The  American  army,  reinforced  to  eight  thousand  continental  troops  and 
three  thousand  militia,  took  a  position  at  Shippack  creek,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Schuylkill,  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  sixteen  from 
Germantown.  At  the  latter  place  was  posted  the  main  body  of  the  British 
army.  The  first  object  of  Sir  William  Howe  was  to  subdue  the  defences, 
and  remove  the  impediments  of  the  Delaware,  that  a  communication  might 
be  opened  with  the  British  shipping.  General  Washington  made  every 
efibrt  to  prevent  the  execution  of  his  enemy's  design,  in  the  hope*of  forcing 
general  Howe  out  of  Philadelphia,  by  preventing  supplies  of  provisions 
from  reaching  him.  Of  the  attainment  of  this  important  object  he  had  no 
doubt,  could  the  passage  of  the  Delaware  be  rendered  impracticable.  For 
this  purpose  works  had  been  erected  on  a  bank  of  mud  and  sand  in  the 
river,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  about  seven  miles  below 
Philadelphia.  The  place,  from  these  works,  was  denominated  Fort  island, 
and  the  works  themselves  fort  MlfRin.  On  a  neck  of  land  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  New  Jersev»  called  Red  Bank,  a  fort  was  constructed  and  mount- 
ed with  heavy  artillery,  and  called  fort  Mercer.  Fort  island  and  Red 
Bank  were  distant  from  each  other  half  a  mile.  In  the  channel  of  the  Dela- 
ware, which  ran  between  them,  two  ranges  of  chevaux-de-frise  were  sunk. 
These  consisted  of  large  pieces  of  timber,  strongly  framed  together,  and  point- 
ed with  iron,  and  they  completely  obstructed  the  passage  of  ships.  These 
works  were  covered  by  several  galleys,  floating  batteries,  and  armed  ships. 

Sir  William  Howe  having  detached  a  considerable  force  from  iGrerman- 
town  to  operate  against  the  works  on  the  Delaware,  general  Washington 
thought  this  a  favorable  opportunity  to  attack  the  British  army  in  their 
cantonments.  The  line  of  the  British  encampment  crossed  the  village  of 
Oermantown  at  right  angles,  near  its  centre,  and  its  flanks  were  strongly 
covered.  The  army,  having  moved  from  its  ground  about  seven  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  3d  of  October,  began  an  attack  about  sunrise  the  next 
morning.  The  advance  of  the  column,  led  by  Sullivan,  and  accompanied 
by  the  commander-in-chief,  encountered  and  drove  in  a  picket,  which  pre- 
sently gave  way ;  and  his  main  body,  soon  following,  engaged  the  light 
infantry  and  other  troops  encamped  near  the  picket,  and  forced  them  from 
their  ground.  Though  closely  pursued,  lieutenant-colonel  Musgrove,  with 
six  companies,  took  post  in  a  strong  stone  house,  which  lay  in  the  way  of 
the  Americans,  and  severely  galled  them  by  a  fire  of  musketry  from  the 
doors  and  windows.  General  Washington  immediately  ordered  a  brigade 
to  surround  the  house ;  but  colonel  Musgrove  refused  to  surrender. 

Four  pieces  of  cannon  were  brought  against  him,  but  he  sustained  the 
fire  of  them  until  major-general  Gray,  with  the  third  brigade,  and  briga- 
dier-general Agnew,  with  the  fourth,  came  to  his  assistance,  and  attacked 
the  Americans  with  great  spirit.  In  the  mean  time  general  Green  arrived 
with  his  column,  and  attacked  the  right  wing  of  the  British.  Colonel 
Matthews  routed  a  iwirty  of  the  British  opposed  to  him ;  but  being  enveloped 
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in  a  most  (extraordinary  fog,  he  lost  sight  of  the  brigade  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  was  taken  prisoner  with  .his  whole  regiment.  At  length  a 
part  of  the  right  wing  of  the  British  attacked  the  Americans  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  town ;  and  the  embarrassments  among  the  American  troops, 
occasioned  by  the  darkness,  gave  the  English  time  to  recover  from  their 
consternation.  Sullivan's  division  had  penetitited  far  into  Gerroantown ; 
but  the  main  body  of  the  American  army  now  commenced  a  retreat,  and 
all  efforts  to  rally  it  proved  ineffectual.  In  this  battle  the  loss  of  the  Ame- 
ricans in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was  not  less  than  twelve  hundred 
men,  while  that  of  the  British  did  not  exceed  half  that  number.  The 
American  army  encamped  again  on  Shippack  creek,  but  soon  after  ad- 
vanced to  White  Marsh,  while  the  royal  army  removed  from  Germanlown 
to  Philadelphia. 

The  works  in  the  Delaware  now  engaged  the  attention  of  the  British 
and  American  generals.  Lord  Howe,  by  continued  exertion,  having  orer- 
come  the  obstructions  which  the  Americans  had  placed  in  the  river  at 
Billingsport,  a  joint  attack  by  sea  and  land  was  planned  against  Red  Bank 
and  Fort  island.  The  Augusta,  a  sixty-four  gun  ship,  the  Merlin  frigat^ 
and  several  small  armed  vessels,  moved  up  the  Delaware  to  assault  th« 
works  on  Fort  or  Mud  island.  Count  Donop  crossed  into  New  Jersey 
with  twelve  hundred  Germans,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  22d  appeared 
before  fort  Mercer,  on  Red  Bank.  His  assault  was  highly  spirited,  and  tbf 
defence  intrepid  and  obstinate.  Colonel  Green,  the  commandant,  whoso 
garrison  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men,  was  unable  adequately  to  mta 
the  outworks;  but  he  galled  the  Germans  in  their  advance,  and  on  their 
near  approach  he  quitted  them,  and  retired  within  the  inner  intrenchmenu. 
They  pressed  forward  with  undaunted  bravery,  and  the  Americans  poured 
upon  them  a  deadly  fire.  Count  Donop  was  himself  mortally  wounded  at 
'  the  head  of  his  gallant  corps  ;  the  second  in  command  soon  after  fell,  and 
the  third  immediately  drew  off  his  forces.  The  assailants  had  four  hun- 
dred men  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  garrison,  fighting  under  cover, 
had  only  thirty.  In  the  mean  time,  fort  MifHin  was  attacked  by  the  ship- 
ping, and  by  batteries  erected  on  the  Pennsylvania  shore.  Incessant  vollcvs 
of  bombs  and  cannon-balls  were  discharged  upon  it.  But  at  ebb  tide  the 
Augusta  and* Merlin  grounded,  and  were  burnt.  The  garrison  supported 
this  tremendous  fire  without  material  injury.  The  resistance  of  the  fortf 
on  the  Delaware  far  exceeding  the  expectations  of  the  British  commanders, 
they  adopted  measures  to.  overcome  it  without  the  hazard  of  a  second 
assault.  They  erected  batteries  upon  Providence  island,  within  five  bun* 
dred  yards  of  the  American  fort.  They  also  brought  up  their  shipping, 
gun-boate,  &c,,  and  from  the  10th  to  the  16th  of  November,  battered  the 
American  works.  By  this  time  the  defences  were  entirely  beaten  down, 
every  piece  of  cannon  was  dismounted,  and  one  of  the  ships  approached  so 
near  fort  MifBin  as  to  throw  hand-grenades  from  her  tops  into  it,  which 
killed  the  men  upon  the  platform.  The  brave  garrison  received  orders  to 
quit  the  post.  Red  Bank  being  no  longer  useful,  its  garrison  and  stores 
were  also  withdrawn  on  the  approach  of  lord  Cornwallis  with  five  diousand 
men  to  invest  it. 

While  these  inauspicious  operations  were  carried  on  in  the  south,  the 
northern  portion  of  the  country  was  a  theatre  of  events  that  more  lh«n 
counterbalanced  them.     A  principal  object  of  the  British  .in  the  campaiga 
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of  this  year,  was  to  open  a  free  communication  between  New  York  and 
Canada.  The  British  ministry  were  sanguine  in  their  hopes,  that,  by 
efiecting  this  object,  New  England,  which  they  considered  as  the  soul  of 
the  confederacy,  might  be  severed  from  the  neighboring  states,  and  com« 
pelled  to  submission.  In  prosecution  of  this  design,  an  army  of  British 
and  German  troops,  amounting  to  upwards  of  seven  thousand  men,  ezclu-. 
sive  of  artillery,  was  put  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-general  Bur- 
goyne,  an  enterprising  and  able  officer.  The  plan  of  operations  consisted 
of  two  parts.  General  Burgoyne  with  the  main  body  was  to  advance  by 
way  of  lake  Champlain,  and  force  his  way  to  Albany,  or,  at  least,  so  far  as 
to  efiect  a  junction  with  the  royal  army  u'om  New  York ;  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  St.  Leger,  with  about  two  hundred  British,  a  regiment  of  New 
York  loyalists,  raised  and  commanded  by  Sir  John  Johnson,  and  a  large 
body  of  Indians^  was  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  to  lake  Ontario,  and  from 
that  quarter  to  penetrate  toward  Albany  by  the  way  of  the  Mohawk  river. 
General  Burgoyne  arrived  at  Quebec  in  May.  In  the  latter  end  of 
June  he  advanced  with  his  army  to  Crown  Point,  and  from  thence  proceed- 
ed to  invest  Ticonderoga,  which  was  soon  abandoned  by  the  Americans, 
under  general  St.  Clair,  who,  after  a  distressing  march,  joined  general 
Schuyler  at  fort  Edward,  on  the  river  Hudson.  General  Burgoyne,  hav^ 
ing  with  incredible  labor  and  fatigue  conducted  his  army  through  the  wil- 
derness from  Skehesborough,  reached  fort  Edward  on  the  30th  of  July. 
As  he  approached  that  place,  general  Schuyler,  whose  forces,  even  since 
the  junction  of  St.  Clair,  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  four  hundred  men, 
retired  over  the  Hudson  to  Saratoga.  Early  in  August  St.  Leger  invested 
fort  Schuyler,  and  at  first  obtained  some  advantages  over  the  Americans ; 
but,  by  stratagem,*  the  Indians  were  induced  to  desert  him,  and  finding 
himself  abandoned  by  seven  or  eight  hundred  of  these  important  auxilia- 
ries,! he  decamped  in  great  confusion,  and  returned  to  Montreal,  leaving' 
his  tents,  with  most  of  his  artillery  and  stores,  in  the  field.  While  St. 
Leger  was  thus  unsuccessful  at  fort  Schuyler,  a  detachment  under  colonel 
Baum,  despatched  to  seize  a  large  depot  m  New  Hampshire  grants,  was 
also  defeated  by  a  body  of  militia  under  general  Stark. t     Meanwhile^ 

•  Tbacher's  Military  Journal,  p.  107. 

t  It  has  ever  been  a  source  of  reproach  against  the  British,  that  they  employed  the 
sanguinary  Indians  as  their  allies.  The  atrocities  they  conunitted  might  be  somewhat 
exaggerated  by  general  Gates  and  others ;  but  that  instances  did  occur,  to  the  disgrace 
of  their  civilized  associates,  ccmnot  be  denied.  The  melancholy  case  of  Miss  M'Rea 
will  long  be  remembered.  Captain  Jones,  her  lover,  an  officer  in  the  British  army, 
anxious  on  her  account,  engaged  some  Indians  of  two  different  tribes  to  convey  her 
away  from  among  the  Americans  for  the  purpose  of  security  j  fearing  for  her,  protMibly, 
on  account  of  her  father's  being  interested  in  the  royal  cause,  and  of  her  attaoiment  to 
himself.  Having  promised  to  reward  the  person  who  should  bring  her  safe  to  him  with 
a  barrel  of  rum,  the  two  Indians,  who  had  already  conveyed  her  to  some  distance,  dis- 
puted which  of  them  should  present  to  captain  Jones  the  object  of  his  affections.  Each 
was  anxious  for  the  reward ;  and  that  the  other  might  not  receive  it,  one  of  them  killed 
ber  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk.  Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  what  had  happened, 
Burgoyne  obliged  the  Indians  to  deliver  up  the  murderer,  and  threatened  to  put  him  to 
death.  Many  thought  the  threat  would  have  been  executed ;  but  he  was  pardoned  upon 
the  Indians  agreeing  to  terms  enjoined  them  by  Burgoyne,  which  the  general  thought 
would  be  more  efficacious  than  an  execution  to  prevent  similar  mischieu. — Gcrdon,  vol. 
li.  p.  544. 

X  '  The  colonel  was  furnished  with  the  iollawing  curious  instructions,  which  fell  into 
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general  Burgoytie,  having  collected  about  thirty  days'  provision,  and  thrown 
a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Hudson,  crossed  that  river  on  the  13th  and  14th 
of  September,  and  encamped  on  the  heights  and  plains  of  Saratoga.  Ge- 
neral Grates,  who  had  recently  taken  the  chief  command  of  the  northern 
department  of  the  American  army,  advanced  toward  the  British,  and  €b- 
camped  three  miles  above  Stillwater. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th,  Burgoyne  encamped  within  four  miles  of  the 
American  army ;  and  about  noon  on  the  19th  advanced  in  full  force  against 
it.  The  right  wing  was  commanded  by  general  Burgoyne,  and  covered 
by  general  Frazer  and  colonel  Breyman  with  the  grenadiers  and  light  ia- 
fantry,  who  were  posted  along  some  high  grounds  on  the  right.  The  front 
and  flanlcs  were  covered  by  Indians,  provincials,  and  Canadians.  The 
left  winfif  and  artillery  were  commanded  by  major-generals  Phillip  and 
ReideseT,  who  proceeded  along  the  great  road.  Colonel  Morgan,  who  was 
detached  to  observe  their  motions,  and  to  harass  them  as  they  advanced, 
soon  fell  in  with  their  pickets  in  front  of  their  right  wing,  attacked  tbem 
sharply,  and  drove  them  in.  A  strong  corps  was  brought  up  to  support 
them,  and,  after  a  severe  encounter,  Blorgan  was'  compelled  to  give  way ; 
but  a  regiment  was  ordered  to  assist  him,  arid  the  action  became  more  ge- 
neral. The  commanders  on  both  sides  supported  and  reinforced  their  re- 
spective parties;  and  about  four  o'clock,  Arnold,  with  nine  continental 
regiments  and  Morgan's  corps,  was  completely  engaged  with  the  whole 
right  wing  of  the  British  army.  The  engagement  began  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  aftenjoon,  and  continued  till  after  sunset,  when  the  Americans 
thought  proper  to  retire,  and  leave  the  British  masters  of  the  field  of  battle. 
The  loss  on  each  side  was  nearly  equal,  six  hundred  being  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  part  of  the  British,  and  the  same  number  on  the  side  of 
Ae  Americans.  No  advantages  resulted  to  the  British  troops  from  this 
encounter;  while  the  conduct  of  the  Americans  fully  convinced  everyone 
'  that  they  were  able  to  sustain  an  attack  in  open  plains  with  the  intrepidi- 
ty, the  spirit,  and  the  coolness  of  veterans.  For  four  hours  they  maintained 
a  contest  hand  to  hand ;  and  when  they  retired,  it  was  not  because  they 
were  conquered,  but  because  the  approach  of  night  made  a  retreat  to  their 
camp  absolutely  necessary.' 

the  hands  of  general  Stark : — **  To  proceed  to  New  Hampshire  grants,  cross  the  nHxra- 
tains,  scour  the  countrv,  with  Peter's  corps  (tones)  and  the  Indians,  from  Rockingbam 
to  Otter  creek,  to  get  horses,  carriages,  and  cattle,  and  mount  Reidesel's  regiment  of 
dragoons :  to  go  down  Connecticut  river  as  far  as  Brattleborough,  and  return  by  the 
great  road  to  Albany,  there  to  meet  general  Burgoyne  ;  to  endeavor  to  make  the  coontry 
believe  it  was  the  advanced  body  of  the  generaPs  army,  who  was  to  cross  Connecticnt 
river  and  proceed  to  Boston,  and  that  at  Spring^field  they  were  to  be  joined  by  the  troops 
from  Rhode  island.  All  officers,  civil  ana  militaryi  acting  under  the  congress,  were  to 
be  made  prisoners.  To  tax  the  towns  where  they  halted  with  such  articles  as  they 
wanted)  and  take  hostages  fbr  the  performance,  ice.  Yon  are  to  bring  all  horses  fit  to 
mount  the  dragoons  or  to  serve  as  battalion  horses  for  the  troops,  with  as  many  saddles 
and  bridles  as  can  be  found.  The  number  of  horses  requisite,  besides  those  for  the 
dragoons,  ought  to  be  thirteen  hundred ;  if  you  can  bring  more,  so  much  the  better. 
The  horses  must  be  tied  in  strings  of  ten  each,  in  order  that  one  man  may  lead  ten 
horses.'*  This  redoubtable  commander  surely  must  be  one  of  the  happiest  men  of  the 
age,  to  imagine  that  such  prodigious  achievements  were  at  his  command, — that  such 
invaluable  resources  were  within  his  grasp.  But,  alas !  the  wisest  of  men  are  liable  to 
disappointment  in  their  sanguine  calculations,  and  to  have  their  favorite  projects  Iras- 
tzated  by  the  casualties  of  war.  This  is  remarkably  verified  in  the  present  instaooe  * 
'^I%adier's  Military  Journal,  p.  109. 
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Both  armies  lay  some  time  in  sight  of  each  other,  each  fortifying  its 
camp  in  the  strongest  manner  possible.  Meanwhile,  the  difficulties  of 
the  British  general  were  daily  increasing ;  his  auxiliary  Indians  deserted 
him  soon  after  the  battle  of  Stillwater ;  and  his  army,  reduced  to  little 
more  than  ^ve  thousand  men,  was  limited  to  half  the  usual  allowance  of 
provisions ;  the  stock  of  forage  also  was  entirely  exhausted,  and  his  horses 
we^e  perishing  in  great  numbers ;  the  American  army  had  become  so  aug- 
mented as  to  render  him  diffident  of  making  good  his  retreat ;  and,  to 
aggravate  his  distress,  no  intelligence  had  yet  been  received  of  the  approach 
of  general  Clinton,  or  of  any  diversion  in  his  favor  from  New  York.  In 
this  exigency,  general  Burgoyne  resolved  to  examine  the  possibility  of  dis- 
lodging the  Americans  from  their  posts  on  the  left,  by  which  means  he 
would  be  enabled  to  retreat  to  the  lakes.  For  this  purpose  he  drew  out 
fi Aeen  hundred  men,  which  he  headed  himself,  attended  by  generals  Phil- 
lips, Reidesel,  and  Frazer.  This  detachment  had  scarcely  formed,  within 
less  than  half  a  mile  of  the  American  intrenchments,  when  a  furious  attack 
was  made,  which,  though  bravely  resisted,  was  decidedly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  assailants.  General  Burgoyne  now  became  convinced  that  it  was 
impossible  to  conduct  .any  further  ofiensive  operations*  and  endeavored  to 
maJce  good  his  retreat  to  fort  (George. 

Artificers  were  accordingly  despatched,  under  a  strong  escort,  to  repair 
tlie  bridges,  and  open  the  roads,  but  they  were  compelled  .to  make  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat.  The  situation  of  general  Burgoyne  becoming  every  hour 
more  hazardous,  he  resolved  to  attempt  a  retreat  by  night  to  fort  Edward ; 
but  even  this  retrograde  movement  was  rendered  impracticable.  While 
the  army  was  preparing  to  march,  intelligence  was  received  that  the  Ame* 
ricans  had  already  possessed  themselves  of  the  fort,  and  that  they  were 
well  provided  with  artillery.  No  avenue  to  escape  now  appeared.  In- 
cessant toil  and  continual  engagements  had  worn  down  the  British  aimy ; 
its  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  there  were  no  means  of  procuring 
a  supply ;  while  the  American  army,  which  was  daily  increasing,  was 
already  much  greater  than  the  British  in  point  of  numbers,  and  ahnost 
eociicfed  them.  In  this  extremity,  the  British  general  called  a  council  of 
war ;  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  enter  into  a  convention  with 
general  Gates.  Preliminaries  were  soon  settled,  and  the  royal  army,  to 
the  number  of  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  surrendered  prisoners 
of  war. 

The  capture  of  an  entire  army  was  justly  viewed  as  an  event  that  must 
essentially  affect  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  America;  and 
while  it  excited  the  highest  joy  among  the  Americans,  it  could  not  but  have  a 
most  auspicious  influence  on  their  afiairs  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field. 
The  thanks  of  congress  were  voted  to  general  Grates  and  his  army ;  and  a 
medal  of  gold,  in  commemoration  of  this  splendid  achievement,  was  order- 
ed to  be  struck,  to  be  presented  to  him  by  the  president,  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States. 

General  Burgoyne*s  surrender  is  certainly,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to 
be  attributed  to  the  want  of  co-operation  both  on  the  part  of  general  Carle- 
ton,  in  Canada,  and  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at  New  York.  The  latter,  in- 
deed, performed  a  service,  which,  if  efiected  a  little  earlier,  might  possibly 
have  relieved  Burgoyne.  With  nearly  three,  thousand  men,  convoyed  by 
some  ships  of  war  under  commodore  Hotham,  he  conducted  an  expedition  up 
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Hudaon'a  river,  in  October,  Bgaintt  the  foRa  Montgomerr  and  Ctinum. 
When  vriTed  within  a  mile  of  the  pUce  of  deatination,  the  tnx^  eqw 


nted  into  two  colnmns ;  the  one,  consisting  of  nine  hundred  mn,  under 
Uenlensnt  Cnmpbell,  was  destined  for  the  attack  on  foit  Montgnnery ;  the 
other,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Sir  Heorr  Clintffli,  was  to  stom 
the  stronger  post  of  fort  Clinton.  The  garrison,  wnen  summoned,  harakg 
nfused  to  sorrender,  the  assault  was  made  on  both  forts  at  the  same  idiUbL 
'  These  fortieescs,  which  ware  separated  from  each  other  hy  a  creelt  only, 
were  commanded  by  governor  Clinton,  a  brave  and  intelligent  officer,  who 
made  a  gallaot  resistance  from  fonr  in  the  aAerooon,  when  the  atta<^  be* 

r  until  dark ;  but,  the  post  baring  been  designed  pTirtcipally  to  jaevnt 
passing  of  ships,  the  works  on  the  land  side  were  incomplete  and 
untenable,  and  the  assailants  entered  them  with  fixed  bayonets.  Uoti  of 
Ihegsrrison,  however,  eflected  their  escape,  ondercoverof  the  thick  Nnoke 
and  darkness. 

Having  noticed  the  most  important  featnres  of  the  mililarr  operation  of 
the  year  1777,  it  will  be  proper,  before  entering  on  (hose  of  the  fbllowiif 
years,  to  afford  the  reader  some  information  on  two  very  important  poiott 
— the  progress  made  by  the  Americans  in  their  foreign  relations,  and  the 
steps  which  had  been  taken  to  consolidate  the  general  government,  la 
both  cases  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  give  a  clear  and  compreheniiK 
view  of  the  subject,  slightly  to  deviate  from  strict  chronological  order. 

The  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  her  oolonies  had  not  long  com- 
menced, before  congress  directed  their  attention  to  the  possibility  of  attain- 
ing foreign  assistance.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  177fi,  a  coouniliM 
was  appointed  to  hold  secret  correspondence  with  the  friends  of  America, 
both  in  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world.*  Early  in  the  year  1776, 
the  committee,  seeing  little  prospect  of  an  accommodation,  and  well  aware 
that  France  would  be  disposed  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  reduce  the  pcwei 
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of  Great  Britain  by  the  separation  of  her  North  American  colonies,  sent 
Silas  Deane,  as  a  commercial  and  political  agent,  to  the  French  court.* 
Mr.  Deane  arrived  in  Paris  about  the  1st  of  Julvi  and  was  indefatigable 
in  pursuing  the  objects  of  his  mission ;  and  through  Dr.  Dubourg,  a  friend 
to  America,  was  in  a  few  days  introduced  to  Versennes.  His  arrival  at 
Paris  was  immediately  known  in  London,  and  lord  Stormont  was  sent 
express  to  Paris  to  watch  his  movements.  Mr.  Deane  stated  to  the  French 
minister  the  objects  of  his  mission,  agreeably  to  his  instructions,  and  in  his 
first  conference  he  touched  upon  the  subject  of  forming  treaties  with  the 
Americans  in  case  of  their  declaring  themselves  independent.  The  Ameri- 
can agent  was  favorably  received  by  the  French  mmister,  and  was  asked 
many  questions  in  relation  to  American  affairs.  Vergennes  informed  Mr. 
Deane,  that  though  the  French  court  estimated  highly  the  importance  of 
American  commerce,  yet,  considering  the  ffood  understanding  between  the 
courts  of  Versailles  and  London,  they  could  not  openly  encourage  the  ship- 
ping of  warlike  stores;  but  no  obstructions  of  any  kind,  he  said,  would  be 
given.  On  the  subject  of  independence,  he  observed  that  was  an  event  in 
the  womb  of  time,  and  it  would  be  highly  improper  for  him  to  say  any 
thing  on  that  point  until  it  had  actually  taken  place.  This  first  conference 
with  the  French  minister  ended  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  American 
agent. 

As  soon  as  the  question  of  independence  was  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
congress  took  the  subject  of  foreign  afiairs  into  their  own  hands ;  and,  on 
the  11th  of  June,  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  plan  of  treaties  with 
foreign  powers.!  In  the  month  of  September,  congress  appointed  Dr. 
Franklin,  Mr.  Deane,  and  Mr.  Jefierson,  commissioners  to  proceed  to 
Piance.t  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Lee  arrived  at  Paris  in  December,  and 
the  objects  of  their  mission  were  soon  made  known  to  the  French  court. 
The  court  was  not  yet  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  form  treaties  with  them,  or  openly  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Ajnericans ;  to  prove,  however,  his  good  wishes  towards  the  United  States, 
the  king  ordered  two  millions  of  livres  to  be  paid  to  them  by  quarterly 
payments,  which  should  be  augmented  as  the  state  of  his  finances  would 
permit.    The  most  profound  secrecy,  in  relation  to  this  donation,  was  en^ 

*  '  He  was  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  merchaati  and  was  directed,  among  other 
things,  immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Paris,  to  solicit  an  interview  with  the  coant  de 
Vergennes,  the  French  minister,  and  to  inform  him,  that  congress,  being  nnaUe  to  ob* 
tain  for  America  the  quantity  of  arms  and  ammimition  necessary  for  its  defence,  had 
despatched  him  to  apply  to  some  of  the  European  powers  for  a  supply.  That  he  was  in- 
stracted  to  make  his  first  ajmlication  to  France,  from  an  opinion  tnat,  in  case  of  a  total 
separation  of  America  from  Great  Britain,  whidi  every  circumstance  seemed  to  indicate, 
it  would  be  most  proper  to  obtain  and  cultivate  her  friendship.  That  in  snch  case  the 
rommercial  advantages  formerly  enjoyed  by  Great  Britain  would  be  transferred  to  France. 
That  Uie  Americans  were  in  want  of  clothing  and  arms  for  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
with  a  suitable  qaantitv  of  ammunition,  and  a  hundred  field-pieces.  Mr.  Deane  was 
also  diiected  to  sound  the  French  minister  with  regard  to  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
colonies,  in  case  they  should  be  forced  to  declare  themselves  independent.' — PUkun,  v(4. 
i.  p.  387.  The  instnictions  will  be  found  at  length  in  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence 
of  the  American  Revolution,  edited  by  J.  Sparkes,  vol.  i.  p.  5--9. 

t  This  important  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams, 
BCr.  Harrison,  and  Robert  Morris. 

%  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  account  of  the  situation  of  his  family,  being  unable  to  accept  the 
Mipointoient,  ArUiur  Lee,  then  in  London,  was  substituted. 
^^  87  58* 
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joined.  The  course  of  policy  France  intended  to  pursue,  in  the  contest 
between  Greai  Britain  and  her  colonies,  was  now  obvious  ;  and  with  her 
views  of  the  subject,  was  perhaps,  as  it  regarded  herself  at  least,  a  very 
natural  as  well  as  wise  course,  as  she  evidently  entertained  serious  doab^ 
whether  the  states  *would  be  able  to  form  a  lasting  union  among  them- 
selves,  or  to  persevere  in  maintaining  their  independence. 

Although  the  court  were  thus  undecided,  the  cause  of  the  United  Stttef 
was  extremely  popular  in  France,  both  among  the  people  and  the  army, 
and  many  French  officers  sought  an  opportunity  of  engaging  in  their  ser- 
vice. Among  these  the  young  marquis  de  la  Fayette  was  most  conspicu- 
ous for  his  rank,  and  most  distinguished  for  his  ardor  and  enthusiasm,  k* 
an  early  period  he  communicated  to  the  American  agents  his  wish  to  joir 
the  republican  armies.  At  first  they  encouraged  his  zeal,  but  learning  thf 
disasters  which  preceded  the  victory  at  Trenton,  they,  with  honorable 
frankness,  communicated  the  informatiop  to  him,  and  added,  that  they  were 
80  destitute  of  funds,  that  they  could  not  even  provide  for  his  passage  across 
the  ocean.  '  If  your  country,'  replied  the  gallant  youth, '  is  indeed  reduc- 
ed to  this  extremity,  it  is  at  this  moment  that  my  departure  to  join  her  ar- 
mies will  render  her  the  roost  essential  service.*  He  immediately  hired  a 
vessel  to  convey  him  to  America,  where  he  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1777. 
He  was  received  with  cordial  affection  by  the  people,  became  the  bosom 
friend  of  Washington,  solicited  permission  to  serve  without  pay,  and  was 
appointed  major-general  in  the  army. 

The  disastrous  state  of  American  a&irs  at  the  close  of  the  year  1776, 
induced  congress  to  attend  more  seriously  to  the  subject  of  securing  foreign 
aid ;  and  a  new  committee  was  appointed.  Some  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  were  disposed  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  obtain  the  aid  of 
France,  and  were  almost  prepared  to  ofier  her  the  same  monopoly  of 
American  commerce  as  had  been  enjoyed  by  Great  Britain.*  On  the 
30th  of  December,  congress  came  to  the  resolution  of  sending  commission- 
ers to  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Madrid,  and  Berlin,  and  to  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany.t  These  commissioners  were  instructed  to  assure  the  courts  to 
which  they  were  sent,  that  the  Americans  were  determined  to  maintain 
their  independence,  notwithstanding  the  suggestions  of  the  British  to  the 
contrary. 

•  *  To  induce  France  to  embark  in  the  war,  the  American  envoys  were  aotboriied  to 
stipulate,  that  all  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  West  India  islands,  shoold 
be  carried  on  either  in  French  or  American  vessels ;  and  were  specially  instructed  to 
assure  the  French  king,  that  if,  by  their  joint  efibrts,  the  British  should  be  excladed  ftom 
any  share  in  the  cod-fishery  of  America,  by  the  reduction  of  the  islands  of  NewfoDod- 
land  and  Cape  Breton,  and  ships  of  war  should  be  furnished,  at  the  expense  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  reduce  Nova  Scotia,  that  the  fishery  should  be  enjoyed  equally  between 
them,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  nations ;  and  that  one-half  of  Newfoundland  sboold 
belong  to  France,  and  the  other  half,  with  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  United 
States.  Should  these  proposals  be  insufficient  to  induce  France  to  join  in  the  war,  and 
the  commissioners  were  convinced  that  the  open  co-operation  of  France  could  not  oche^ 
wise  be  obtained,  they  were  directed  to  assure  his  most  Christian  majesty,  that  such  of 
the  West  India  islands  as  might,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  be  reduced,  should  he  yielded 
to  him  in  absolute  property.' — Pitkin,  vol.  i.  p.  392. 

t  William  Lee  was  appointed  commissioner  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  Balpb 
Izard  to  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  Dr.  Franklin  to  Spain.  Arthur  Lee  was  afterwaras 
appointed^  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Franklin,  to  the  Spanish  court.  While  Mr.  Lee  was  st 
Berlin,  his  papers  were  stolen  from  his  lodgihgs  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner;  ud 
the  British  envoy  at  the  Prussian  court  was  implicated  in  this  transaction. 


The  success  of  the  arms  of  the  United  States  bj  the  capture  of  the  anny 
of  general  Burgoyne,  gave  a  new  aspect  to  their  affairs  in  France,  and  in- 
deed throughout  £ urope.  The  American  commissioners  at  Paris  now  stood 
on  commanding  grouad.  The  French  court,  aware  of  the  views  of  the 
British  ministry  in  relation  to  the  colonies,  no  longer  hesitated  about  ac- 
cepting the  propositions  of  the  American  envoys.  M.  Gerard  informed  the 
American  commissioners,  6n  the  16th  of  December,  '  that  after  a  long  and 
mature  deliberation  upon  their  propositions,  his  majesty  had  determined  to 
recognise  the  independence  of,  and  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  and 
alliance  with,  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  that  he  would  not  only 
acknowledge  their  independence,  but  actually  support  it  with  all  the  meaa: 
in  his  power ;  that  perhaps  he  was  about  to  engage  himself  in  an  expen* 
sive  war  upon  this  account,  but  that  he  did  not  expect  to  be  reimbursed  by 
them  ;  in  fine,  the  Americans  were  not  to  think  that  he  had  entered  into 
this  resolution  solely  with  a  view  •  of  serving  tbem,  since,  independently 
of  his  real  attachment  to  them  and  their  cause,  it  was  evidently  the  inte- 
rest of  France  to  diminish  the  power  of  England,  by  severing  her  colonies 
from  her.'  On  the  6th  of  February,  1778,  a  treaty  of  commerce  was 
signed  by  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  M.  Gerard  on  the  part  of  France,  together  with  a  treaty  of  defensive 
alliance,  in  case  war  should  be  the  consequence  of  this  commercial  conr 
nection.  The  essential  and  direct  end  of  this  alliance  was,  '  to  maintain 
the  liberty,  sovereignty,  and  independence,  absolute  and  unlimited,  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  in  matters  of  government  as  of  commerce.' 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  as,  previous  to 
the  recognition  of  independence  by  the  court  of  France,  it  was  imperative 
that  the  intercourse  with  the  American  agents  should  be  conducted  indi- 
rectly and  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  the  French  government  rendered  their 
secret  assistance  through  the  agency  of  M.  Beaumarchais,  who  appears  to 
have  been  more  desirous  of  serving  himself  than  the  Americans.  The 
mode  in  which  he  converted  the  gratuitous  aid  of  the  French  court  into 
articles  of  charge  in  his  accounts  with  the  congress,  and  especially  his  re- 
taining in  his  hands  a  million  of  livres  out  of  the  subsidy  granted  by  the 
French  king,  are  circumstances  too  extraordinary  to  be  entirely  passed 
over ;  but  our  limits  compel  us  to  refer  the  reader  for  the  details  to  that  very 
able  work,  Pitkin's  Civil  and  Political  History,  and  to  the  volumes  of  Di- 
plomatic Correspondence  already  alluded  to. 

During  the 'first  stages  of  the  revolution,  the  universal  enthusiasm  of 
the  people,  directed  to  one  common  object,  in  some  measure  supplied  the 
place  of  a  general  legislative  and  executive  power.  The  congress  had 
hitherto  possessed  no  powers  but  such  as  were  conferred  by  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  state  legislatures  to  their  respective  delegates  ;  but  on  the 
11th  of  June,  1776,  the  day  following  that  in  which  the  resolution  in  fa- 
vor of  independence  had  been  adopted,  congress  determined  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  prepare  and  digest  the  form  of  a  confederation.  This  com- 
mittee, on  the  12th  of  July  following,  reported  a  plan  of  confederacy,  con- 
sisting of  twenty  articles,  and  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month  it  was  dis- 
cussed in  committee  of  the  whole  house,  and  was  under  consideration  un« 
til  the  20th  of  August,  when  an  amended  draft  was  reported.  The  diffi- 
culty in  agreeing  upon  the  details  of  the  system,  as  well  as  the  gloomy  as- 
pect of  American  affiurs  at  this  p^od,  prevented  congress  from  resuming 
58 
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this  subject  until  April,  1777,  when  they  resolved  that  two  days  io  each 
week  should  be  employed  upon  it,  '  until  it  shall  be  wholly  discussed. 
The  amended  draft  was  considered  and  debated  accordingly  until  the  26th 
of  June,  when  it  was  again  postponed  to  the  2d  of  October,  and  was  not 
finally  adopted  by  congress  until  the  15th  of  November.  The  outlines  of 
the  system  were,  that  the  thirteen  states  formed  a  confederacy,  under  the 
s^le  and  name  of  '  the  United  States  of  America ;'  by  which  they  emer- 
ed  '  into  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other,  for  their  defence,  die 
security  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  binding 
themselves  to  assist  each  other  against  all  force  ofiered  to  or  attacks  made 
upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or 
any  other  pretence  whatever.'  This  plan  of  union  was  to  be  proposed  to 
the  legislatures  of  all  the  states,  and,  if  approved,  they  were  advised  to 
authorize  their  delegates  in  congress  to  ratify  the  same  ;  this  being  done, 
it  was  to  be  conclusive.  The  plan  was  considered  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  states  in  the  winter  of  1777-8,  and  by  some  was  adopted  with- 
out amendments,  by  ^others  various  amendments  we|e  proposed. 

The  efiect  produced  on  the  British  cabinet,  and  on  the  nation  at  kige, 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  general  Burgoyne  and  his  anny, 
can  scarcely  be  described.  The  most  brilliant  success  had  been  anticipat- 
ed ;  the  most  ignominious  result  had  occurred.  The  pride  of  the  nation 
was  humbled,  and  those  who  had  disapproved  of  the  war  poured  upon  the 
ministry  a  torrent  of  invective  ;  while  the  embarrassments  of  the  ministry 
were  increased  by  the  intelligence  of  the  course  which  the  hereditary  ene- 
my and  rival  of  Great  Britain  had  resolved  to  pursue.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  was  detennined  in  the  cabinet  to  grant  to  America  all  that  she 
aad  demanded  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest.  An  act  was  passed,  de- 
claring that  parliament  would  not,  in  future,  impose  any  tax  upon  the  colo- 
nies ;  '^nd  commissioners  were  sent  over,  authorized  to  proclaim  a  repeal 
of  all  the  offensive  statutes,  and  to  treat  with  the  constituted  authorities  of 
America.  The  commissioners,  arriving  at  Philadelphia  in  the  spring,  com- 
municated to  congress  the  terms  ofiered  by  Great  Britain,  which  were, 
however,  unanimously  rejected.* 

The  aims  of  congress  had  been  successful  on  the  Hudson ;  but  many 
difiiculties  arose  in  the  execution  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga.  It  had 
been  stipulated  that  general  Burgoyne's  army  should  embark  at  Boston  for 

*  The  letter  communicating  the  refusal  was  signed  by  the  president ;  and  it  ilhistnlei 
the  character  of  congress,  and  the  history  of  this  year.  *  I  have  received  the  letter  (nn 
your  excellencies,  dated  the  9th  instant,  with  the  indosures,  and  laid  them  before  cos- 
gress.  Nothing  but  an  earnest  desire  to  spare  the  further  eflnsion  of  haman  bkwd 
conld  have  induced  them  to  read  a  paper  containing  expressions  so  disrespectful  to  his 
most  Christian  majesty,  the  good  and  gneat  ally  of  these  states,  or  to  consider  propor- 
tions so  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  an  independent  nation.  The  acts  of  the  British  ptf- 
liamenl,  the  commission  from  your  sovereign,  and  yoor  letter,  sappose  the  people  of 
these  states  to  be  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  founded  on  the  ides 
of  dependence,  which  is  utterly  inadmissible.  I  am  Inrther  directed  to  inform  yoor  ex- 
oeUende8,.that  congress  are  inclined  to  peace,  notwithstanding  Che  nnjnst  claims  from 
which  this  war  originated,  and  the  savage  manner  in  which  it  hath  been  condneted. 
They  will  therefinre  be  ready  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  a  treaty  of  peace  ind 
commerce,  not  inconsistent  with  treaues  already  subsisting,  when  the  long  of  Gnat 
Britain  shall  demonstrate  a  sincere  disposition  for  that  purpose.  The  onlv  solid  woof 
of  this  disposition  win  be  an  explicit  acknowledgment  A  these  states,  or  tLa  withdia«> 
mg  his  fleets  and  anmes/^Mimib  tf  Congrta^  vol.  iv.  p.  353. 
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Europe :  bat,  at  the  time  of  signing  tke  convention,  the  British  general 
seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  it  is  difficult  for  ships  to  reach  the  port 
of  Boston  during  the  winter ;  and  that,  owing  to  this  cause,  the  embarka- 
tion of  his  troops  might  be  delayed  till  the  ensuing  spring.  On  being  ap- 
prized of  this  circumstance,  general  Burgoyne  immeoiateiy  applied  to  the 
American  commander-in-chief,  desiring  him  to  change  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion, and  to  appoint  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  or  some  otner  place  on  the 
sound,  instead  of  Boston ;  and,  in  case  this  request  should  not  be  complied 
with,  soliciting,  on  account  of  his  health  and  private  business,  that  the' 
indulgence  might  be  granted  to  himself  and  suite.  General  Washington, 
not  thinking  himself  authorized  to  decide  on  such  an  application,  transmit- 
ted it  to  congress,  which  took  no  notice  of  the  matter  further  than  to  pass 
a  resolution,  '  That  general  Washington  be  directed  to  inform  general  Bur- 
goyne, that  congress  will  not  receive  or  consider  any  proposition  for  indul- 
gence, or  altering  the  terms  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  unless  immedi- 
ately addressed  to  their  own  body.'  The  application  was  accordingly  made 
to  congress,  who  readily  complied  with  the  request  in  so  far  as  it  respect- 
ed himself  personally,  but  refused  the  indulgence  to  his  troops,  and  ulti- 
mately forbade  their  embarkation. 

Congress  watched  with  a  iealous  eye  every  movement  of  the  conven- 
tion army,  and  soon  gave  public  indications  of  that  jealousy.  Early  in 
November)  they  ordered  general  Heath,  who  commanded  in  Boston,  '  to 
take  the  name,  rank,  former  place  of  abode,  and  description  of  every  per- 
son comprehended  in  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  in  order  that,  if  after- 
wards found  in  arms  against  the  United  States,  they  might  be  punished 
according  to  the  law  of  nations.*  General  Burgoyne  showed  some  reluc- 
tance to  the  execution  of  this  order ;  and  his  reluctance  was  imputed  to  no 
honorable  motives. 

The  British  army  in  Philadelphia  spent  the  winter  in  gayety  and  revel- 
ry, injuring  at  once  their  own  respectability  and  the  cause  which  they  were 
employed  to  support.  They  disgusted  the  sober  inhabitants  by  their  irre- 
gularities, and  provoked  them  by  their  insolence ;  so  that  many  who  had 
hailed  their  arrival  with  cordial  gratulations,  felt  a  lively  satisfaction  when 
the  hour  of  their  departure  came. 

General  Washington  quitted  White  Marsh,  crossed  the  Schuylkill  at 
Sweed's  ford,  and,  on  tie  19th  of  December,  took  a  strong  position  at 
Valley  Forge,  about  twenty-six  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Had  he  retired 
during  the  winter  to  the  shelter  of  a  large  town,  he  must  have  gone  to  a 
great  distance  from  the  British  army,  and  left  an  extensive  tract  of  country 
open  to  their  foraging  parties ;  or  had  he  cantoned  his  men  in  the  adjacent 
villages,  his  army  migiit  have  been  beaten  in  detail  and  gradually  destroy- 
ed. But  at  Valley  Forge  he  was  sufljciently  near  Philadelphia  to  check 
the  foraging  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  his  army  was  so  much  concentrat- 
ed as  to  secure  it  from  any  sudden  and  desultory  attack. 

At  Valley  Forge  the  American  commander-in-chief  lodged  his  army  in 
huts  formed  of  logs,  with  the  interstices  filled  with  mud,  which  constituted 
very  acceptable  habitations  to  men  long  unaccustomed  to  the  conveniences 
of  fife.  But,  though  sheltered  from  the  storm  by  their  rude  dwellings,  the 
sufferings  of  the  army  from  want  of  provisions  and  clothing  were  incredi- 
ble. The  winter  was  severe,  and  many  of  the  men  were  without  stock- 
ings or  shoes,  and  almost  naked.    The  non-importation  associations  ren- 
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dered  cloth  scarce  at  th«  commencement  of  hostililies  ;  the  war  i 
importation  dif&cult;  and  the  consumption  eiceeded  the  produce  of  the 
home  msnufactuTe.  Hence  the  anny  was  left  in  a  destitute  and  deplora- 
ble condition  ;  and  the  line  of  march,  from  Wtite  Marsh  to  Volley  Forge, 
ornr  rough  and  frozen  loads,  might  h*Tc  been  traced  by  the  blood  from  Uie 
bare  and  mangled  feet  of  the  soldiers.  Under  the  shelter  of  the  huts  their 
au&ringa  were  at  first  considerably  alleviated ;  but  in  a  short  time  (he 
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iQiseries  of  want,  amoanting  almost  to  famine,  were  added  to  those  of  na- 
kedness. In  these  trying  circumstances  numbers  of  the  troops,  especially 
they  whohad  been  born  in  Europe, eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  guards,  and 
deserted  to  the  enemy  in  Philadelphia,  carrying  their  arms  along  with  them. 
Many  loyalists  also  joined  general  Howe ;  -so  that  the  strength  of  his  anny 
was  sensibly  increased. 

Many  representations  on  the  wonts  and  hardships  of  the  army  had  been 
submitted  to  congress,  n'bich  had  authorized  the  commander-in-chief  to 
seiza  provisions  for  his  army  wherever  he  could  find  them,  within  seventy 
miles  of  he  ad -quarters,  paying  for  thtm  with  money,  or  giving  certificate!, 
for  the  redemption  of  which  the  faith  of  the  United  States  was  pledged. 
This  odious  power  general  Washington  was  extremely  backward  to  eier- 
cise  ;  but  at  Valley  Forge  his  necessities  were  so  pressing  that  he  waston- 
sirained  to  have  recourse  to  it ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  precaution!. 
the  manner  in  which  his  orders  were  executed  did  not  always  soften  the 
rigor  of  this  harsh  measure.  Men  with  arms  in  their  hands.and  support- 
ed by  authority,  are  seldom  delicate  in  supplying  their  urgent  wants. 

The  American  commander-in-chief  was  illprovided  with  money,  and 
could  make  his  pmyments  only  in  paper  of  very  uncertain  value  ;  but  the 
cipplies  carried  into  Philadelphia  were  readily  paid  for  by  the  Brilii'li 
raops  in  gold  and  silver  ;  and  the  patriotism  of  the  people  was  not  solii- 
.'ienily  ardent  to  prevent  them  from  carrying  their  goods  to  the  beH 
market.  It  was,  however,  no  easy  matter  for  the  country  people  lo  carrr 
provisions  into  Philadelphia  without  detection  and  punishment;  for  the 
American  detachments  and  patrols,  though  at  a  respectful  distance,  almost 
encircled  the  city. 
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TVhile  the  army  lay  at  Valley  Forge,  a  plot  was  formed  to  remove  gene- 
ral Washington  from  the  chief  command ;  and  in  that  plot  several  mem- 
bers of  congress,  and  a  very  few  military  officers,  were  concerned.  Insinu 
adons  against  the  military  talents  of  general  Washington  were  industri- 
ously circulated ;  and  the  public  attention  was  directed  towards  general 
Gates,  whose  success  at  Saratoga  had  thrown  a  brilliant  lustre  round  his 
name.  General  Thomas  Conway  was  an  active  agent  in  the  plot ;  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  chagrined  by  the  loss  of  their 
capital,  and  willing  to  devolve  on  the  general  who  had  twice,  with  inferior 
forces,  fought  the  enemy  in  their  defence,  the  blame  of  those  misfortunes 
'which  had  arisen  from  their  own  pusillanimity  and  carelessness  in  not 
reinforcing  the  army,  readily  joined  in  the  clamor.  The  conduct  of  gene- 
ral Gates  was  equivocal,  but  he  solemnly  disclaimed  all  connection  with 
the  faction.  The  officers  of  general  Washington's  army,  strongly  attached 
to  him,  felt  the  liveliest  indignation  against  those  intriguers  who  wished 
to  remove  their  favorite  leader  from  his  command. 

By  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  conduct,  general  Washington  had  won  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  almost  all  his  tror:ps,  both  officers  and  privates ; 
and,  fortunately  for  America,  there  was  enough  of  discernment  in  congress 
to  resist  the  dark  machinations  of  the  faction,  and  to  continue  their  brave 
and  upright  commander-in-chief  at  the  head  of  the  army.  His  situation, 
hoivever,  was  by  no  means  enviable.  His  army  was  much  attached  to 
him ;  but,  weakened  by  disease,  and  irritated  by  nakedness  and  hunger,  it 
was  almost  on  the  point  of  dissolution.  In  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  general  Washington  displayed  a 
singular  degree  of  steady  perseverance,  unshaken  fortitude,  and  unwearied 
activity.  Instead  of  manifesting  irritable  impatience  under  the  malignant 
attacks  made  on  his  character,  he  behaved  with  magnanimity,  and  earnest- 
ly applied  to  congress,  and  to  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  several  states, 
for  reinforcements  to  his  army,  in  order  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  act 
with  vigor  in  the  ensuing  campaign. 

But  to  recruit  and  equip  the  army  was  no  easy  task,  "the  great  depre- 
ciation of  paper  money  rendered  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  inadequate  to  their 
support ;  and,  consequently,  it  was  HQi  likely  that  voluntary  enlistment 
woald  be  successful,  especially  since  the  patriotic  ardor  of  many  had  be- 
gun to  cool  by  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  all  knew  that  great  hard- 
ships and  dangers  were  to  be  encountered  by  joining  the  army.  The  pay 
even  of  the  officers,  in  the  depreciated  paper  currency,  was  wholly  une- 
qual to  the  maintenance  of  their  rank.  Some  of  them  who  had  small  pa- 
trimonial estates  found  them  melting  away,  while  their  lives  were  unpro- 
fitably  devoted  to  the  service  of  their* country;  and  they  who  had  no  pri- 
vate fortune  could  not  appear  in  a  manner  becoming  their  station.  A  com- 
mission was  a  burden  ;  and  many  considered  the  acceptance  of  one  as  con- 
ferring rather  than  receiving  a  favor :  a  state  of  things  highly  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  service  ;  for  the  duties  of  an  office  scarcely  reckoned  worth 
holding  will  seldom  be  zealously  and  actively  discharged.  There  was  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  many  of  the  most  meritorious  officers  would  resign 
their  commissions  ;  and  that  they  only  who  were  less  qualified  for  service 
would  remain  with  the  army. 

Congress,  moved  by  the  remonstrance  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
by  the  complaints  with  which  they  werd  assailed  from  every  quarter,  d§* 
58^ 
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puted  a  committee  of  their  body  to  reside  in  camp  '^urin^  the  winter;  aod| 
in  concert  with  the  general,  to  examine  the  star,  ji  ihe  army,  and  report 
on  the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  for  placitig*  it  in  a  more  respectable 
condition.  But  the  reforms  in  the  army  were  tardily  made.  Congress 
were  fond  of  their  own  speculations,  although  experience  had  proved  them 
mischievous  ;  and  were  slow  in  rectifying  the  evils  which  arose  from  their 
own  errors.  The  state  legislatures  were  backward  in  adopting  coercive 
jneasures  for  recruiting  the  army  ;  and  each  of  them  was  jealous  of  bear- 
ing more  than  its  share  of  the  war.  At  length,  however,  an  efficient  com- 
missary-general was  appointed ;  the  other  departments  were  put  on  a 
more  desirable  footing ;  and  vigorous  measures  were  pursued  to  prepare 
for  the  ensuing  campaign. 

During  the  winter  there  was  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  between  the 
generals  respecting  prisoners  of  war.  Complaints  were  mutual ;  and  a 
partial  cartel  was  agreed  to. 

In  consequence  of  the  treaties  concluded  with  her  revolted  colonies. 
Great  Britain  declared  war  against  France ;  and  the  ministry,  presuming 
that  assistance  would  be  sent  to  the  Americans,  transmitted  orders  by  the 
commissioners,  that  Philadelphia  should  be  evacuated,  and  the  roval  troops 
concentrated  at  New  York.  The  execution  of  these  orders  devolved  upon 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  been  appointed  commander-in-ch ief  on  the  re- 
signation of  general  Howe.  On  the  18th  of  June  the  enemy  quitted  the 
city,  and  marched  slowly  eastward.  Washington,  leaving  his  huts  in  the 
forest,  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  British  army,  watching  for  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  offer  battle.  On  arriving  at  Monmouth,  in  New  Jersey, 
general  Lee,  who  had  lately  been  exchanged,  was  ordered  to  take  the 
command  of  five  thousand  men,  and,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  28tb,  to 
commence  an  attack,  being  assured  that  he  should  be  supported  hj  the 
whole  army.  Lee  made  dispositions  to  attack  accordingly,  but  perceirin^ 
the  main  body  of  the  English  returning  to  meet  him,  he  began  to  retreat 
Washington,  advancing  to  render  the  promised  support,  saw  him  retiring. 
rode  forward,  and  addressed  him  in  language  implying  disapprobation  of 
his  conduct.*  He  then  directecThim  to  form  his  men  on  ground  which  he 
pointed  out,  and  there  oppose  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  A  warm  en- 
gagement ensued,  and  Washington,  arriving  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  compelled  the  British  to  fall  back. 

The  day  had  been  intensely  hot,  and  the  troops  were  greatly  fatigued,! 
yet  general  Washington  resolved  to  renew  the  engagement ;  but  there 
were  so  many  impediments  to  be  overcome,  that  before  the  attack  could  be 
commenced  it  was  nearly  dark.  U  was  therefore  thought  most  advisable 
to  postpone  further  operations  until  morning,  and  the  troops  lay  on  their 
arms  in  the  field  of  battle. t     General  Washington,  who  had  been  exceed- 

*  Lee,  irritable  and  proud,  could  not  forget  the  manner  in  which  WashnigtoD  had 
addressed  him,  and  in  two  passionate  letters  demanded  reparation.  A  coim*martiit 
was  instituted ;  he  was  found  guilty  of  miscondact  on  the  day  of  battle,  and  of  disr^ 
spect  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  was  {suspended  from  command  for  one  year.  Bt 
never  afterwards  joined  the  army,  bat  died  in  seclasion  just  before  the  close  of  the  var. 

t  In  consequence  of  heat  and  fatigne,  fifty-nine  British  soldiers  perished  wtthoot » 
wound ;  and  several  of  the  American  soldiers  died  through  the  same  caose. 

X  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  battle  was  eight  officers  and  sixtVKme  pnvittf 
lolled,  and  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  wounded.  Among  the  slain,  and  much  regret- 
ted|  were  lientenant'CoIonel  Bonner,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  major  Dickensoo,  of  Tir 
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faigly  active  through  the  day,  and  entirely  regardless  of  personal  danger, 
reposed  himself  at  night  in  his  cloak,  under  a  tree,  in  the  midst  of  his  sol- 
diers. His  intention  of  renewing  the  battle  was,  however,  frustrated ;  the 
British  troops  marched  away  about  midnight  in  such  profound  silence,  that 
the  most  advanced  posts  knew  nothing  of  their  departure  until  morning. 
The  American  general,  declining  all  further  pursuit  of  the  royal  army,  de« 
tached  some  light  troops  to  attend  its  motions,  and  drew  off  his  soldiers  to 
the  borders  of  the  North  river.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  after  remaining  a  few 
days  on  the  high  grounds  of  Middleton,  proceeded  to  Sandy  Hook,  whence 
he  passed  his  army  over  to  New  York. 

The  British  having  entered  New  York,  Washington  conducted  his  army 
to  White  Plains.  Congress  returned  to  Philadelphia ;  and  in  July  receiv- 
ed, with  inexpressible  joy,  a  letter  from  the  count  D'Estaing,  announcing 
his  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  with  twelve  sail  of  the  line  and  six 
frigates,  with  about  four  thousand  troops  on  board.  The  count  had  intend- 
ed to  surprise  admiral  Howe  in  the  Delaware,  but  adverse  winds  detained 
him  on  the  passage,  until  the  British  fleet  had  sailed  for  New  York.  He 
appeared  before  that  harbor,  but  on  sounding,  found  that  his  largest  ships 
could  not  pass  the  bar.  By  the  advice  of  Washington,  a  combined  attack 
upon  the  British  forces  at  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  was  resolved  on. 
Greneral  Sullivan,  who  had  been  appointed  to  command  the  troops,  called 
upon  the  militia  of  New  England  to  aid  him  in  the  enterprise.  His  army 
soon  amounted  to  ten  thousand  men,  and,  as  he  was  supported  by  the  fleet, 
he  felt  confident  of  success.  On  the  9th  of  August,  he  took  a  position  on 
the  north  end  of  Rhode  island,  and  afterwards  moved  nearer  to  Newport. 
Admiral  Howe,  having  received  a  reinforcement,  now  appeared  before 
the  harbor,  and  the  count  instantly  put  to  sea  to  attack  him.  A  furious 
storm,  however,  came  on,  which  damaged  and  dispersed  both  fleets.  As 
soon  as  the  weather  permitted,  each  commander  sought  the  port  from 
which  he  had  sailed ;  but  great  was  the  disappointment  of  the  Americans 
when  D^Estaing  announced  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  Boston  to  refit ; 
they  earnestly  remonstrated,  but  the  count  was  inflexible.  Deserted  by 
the  fleet,  the  army  could  remain  na  longer  with  safety  on  the  islandf. 
General  Sullivan,  therefore,  immediately  retreated  to  his  first  position.  He 
was  pursued  and  attacked  by  the  enemy  ;  but  they  were  gallantly  resisted 
and  repulsed  with  loss.  The  next  day  the  two  armies  cannonaded  each 
other,  and  the  succeeding  night  the  American  general,  deceiving  the  ene* 
my  by  a  show  of  resistance  to  the  last,  made  a  skilful  retreat  to  the  conti- 
nent. It  was  a  remarkable  escape.  The  delay  of  a  single  day  would  pro- 
bably have  been  fatal  to  the  Americans  ;  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had 
been  impeded  by  adverse  winds,  arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  four  thou- 
sand men  the  very  next  day,  when  a  retreat,  it  is  presumed,  would  have 
been  impracticable. 

At  this  period  of  the  war  hostilities  were  carried  on  with  more  than 
usufd  acrimony.     In  several  instances  the  British  troops,  and  their  allies, 

ginta.  The  loss  of  the  British  anny,  in  killed,  woanded,  and  missing,  is  stated  to  have 
been  three  hundred  and  fiAy-eight  men,  including  officers.  Among  their  slain  was 
Uentenant-colonel  Monckton,  who  was  greatly  and  deservedly  lamented.  Abont  a  hnn 
dred  were  taken  prisoners :  and  nearly  a  thousand  soldiers,  principally  foreigners, 
many  of  whom  had  marriea  in  Philadelphia,  deserted  the  British  standard  doring  the 
march. 
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the  American  lories  and  native  Indians,  exhibited  a  barbarity  deeply  to  be 
lamented,  wantonly  destroying  the  property  and  injuring  the  persons  of 
peaceful  unarmed  inhabitants.  While  asleep  in  a  bam  at  Tappan,  colo- 
nel Baylor's  troop  of  light  dragoons  were  surprised  by  general  Grey,  who 
commanded  his  soldiers  to  use  the  bayonet  only,  and  to  give  the  rebds  no 

Suarter.  Incapable  of  defence,  they  sued  for  mercy ;  but  the  most  pa- 
letic  supplications  were  heard  wimout  awakening  compassion ;  nearly 
one-half  of  the  troop  were  killed.  To  many,  repeated  thrusts  were  bar- 
barously given  as  long  as  signs  of  life  remained ;  while  some  who  had 
nearly  a  dozen  stabs  through  the  body,  and  were  left  for  dead,  afterw&rds 
recovered.  A  few  escaped,  and  forty  were  saved  by  the  humanity  of  a 
British  captain,  who  dared  to  disobey  the  orders  of  his  general.  With 
feelings  ofrevenge  yet  more  barbarous,  Wyoming,  a  happy  and  flourish- 
ing settlement,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  in  Pennsylva- 
ma«  was  attacked  by  a  band  of  tories  and  Indians.  The  conditions  of  die 
capitulation  were  entirely  disregarded  by  the  British  and  savage  forces, 
and  after  the  fort  was  delivered  up,  all  kinds  of  barbarities  were  commit- 
ted by'  them.  The  village  of  Wilkesbarre,  consisting  of  twenty-three  hoa- 
ses,  was  burnt ;  men  and  their  wives  were  separated  from  each  other  sxmI 
carried  into  captivity ;  their  property  was  plundered,  and  the  settlement 
laid  waste.  The  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  were  driven  from  the  valleyj 
and  compelled  to  proceed  on  foot  sixty  miles  through  the  great  swamp,  id- 
most  vrithout  food  at  clothing.  A  number  perished  in  the  journey,  princi- 
pally women  and  children ;  some  died  of  their  wounds,  others  wandered 
from  the  path  in  search  of  food  and  were  lost ;  and  those  who  survived  csU* 
ed  the  wilderness  through  which  they  passed  '  The  Shades  of  Death,'  an 
appellation  which  it  has  since  retained.  Many  other  instances  might  be 
adduced ;  but  it  is  better  to  suffer  the  record  of  them  to  perish.^ 

In  the  cam^gn  of  1778  little  on  either  side  was  accomplished.  The 
alliance  with  France  gave  birth  to  expectations  which  events  did  not  fulfil ; 

*  We  insert  the  following  as  an  antidote  to  the  feelings  with  which  the'  glory'  of  war 
is  apt  to  inspire  the  breasts  even  of  the  generons  and  noble : — '  A  short  distance  bebv 
the  battle  ground  there  is  a  large  island  m  theriver,  called  Monockonock  island.  Seve- 
ral of  the  settlers,  while  the  battle  and  pursuit  continued,  succeeded  in  swimming  ta 
this  island,  where  they  concealed  themselves  among  the  logs  and  brashwood  upon  k. 
Their  arms  had  been  thrown  away  in  their  flight,  previous  to  their  entering  the  lifer, 
so  that  they  were  in  a  manner  defenceless.  Two  of  them  in  particular  were  concealed 
near  and  in  sight  of  each  other.  While  in  this  sittiation,  they  observed  several  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  pursued  and  fired  at  them  while  they  were  swimming  the  river,  pr^ 

Sring  to  follow  them  to  the  island  with  their  guns.  On  reaching  the  island  they  imme* 
Uely  wiped  their  guns. and  loaded  them.  One  of  them  with  his  loaded  gun  soon  pass* 
ed  close  bv  one  of  these  men,  w)io  lay  concealed  from  his  view,  and  was  immediatdy 
recognized  by  him  to  be  the  brother  of  his  companion  who  was>concealed  near  him,  but 
who,  being  a  tory,  had  joined  the  enemy.  He  passed  slowly  along,  carefhlly  examin- 
ing every  covert,  and  directly  perceived  his  brother  in  his  place  of  concealment  He 
soddenly  stopped  and  said,  <<  So  it  is  you,  is  it  ?"  His  brother,  finding  that  he  wa$  dis- 
covered, immediately  came  forward  a  few  steps,  and,  falling  on  his  kuses,  begged  bin 
to  spare  his  life,  promising  to  live  with  him  and  serve  him,  and  even  to  be  his  slaye  as 
long  as  he  lived,  if  he  would  only  spore  his  life.  '^  All  this  is  mighty  good,''  replied  the 
savage-hearted  brother  of  the  supplicating  man  ;  **  but  you  are  a  d  d  rebel  \^  and, 
deliberately  presenting  his  rifle,  shot  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  The  other  setder  made 
his  escape  from  the  island,  and  having  related  this  fiict,  the  tory  brother  thought  it.pra- 
dent  to  accompany  the  British  troops  on  their  return  to  Canada.' — XKsterp  t/  Wfmmg, 
p.  127. 
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bat  the  presence  of  her  fleets  on  the  coast  deranged  the  plans  of  the  British ; 
ioducea  them  to  relin(}uish  a  part  of  their  conquests;  and  prevented  their 
making  any  progress  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs. 

The  close  of  Uiis  year  was  distinguished  by  a  cliange  of  the  theatre  of 
war  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  section  of  the  confederacy.  The 
country,  weak  by  its  scattered  population,  the  multitude  of  slaves,  and  the 
Dumber  of  tones,  presented  a  prospect  of  easy  victory.  In  the  end  of  No* 
vember,  lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
sailed  from  New  York  to  the  coast  of  Georgia.  Having  landed  his  troops, 
he  inarched  towards  Savannah,  the  capital ;  and  defeating  a  small  body 
of  Americans  whom  he  met  on  his  route,  he  immediately  took  possession 
of  the  citv.  After  the  fall  of  the  capital,  Sunbury  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion  ;  and  these  were  the  only  military  posts  in  Georgia. 

The,  campaign  of  1779  was  opened  b^  general  Lincoln^  who  had  been 
ap|>ointed  to  the  command  of  the  American  troops  in  the  southern  depart- 
ment. In  April,  leavins^  South  Carolina,  he  marched  into  the  interior  of 
Greorgia ;  upon  which  the  British  army,  entering  the  state  he  had  left,  in- 
vested Charleston,  the  capital.  Lincoln  hastened  back  to  its  defence ;  and 
on  his  approach,  the  British  retired  to  Stono  ferry,  where  an  action  was 
fought,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  they  continued  their  retreat  to  Savan- 
nah. The  heat  of  the  season  suspended  farther  operations  until  Septem- 
ber ;  when  count  D'Estaing,  with  a  fleet  carrpng  six  thousand  troo^,  ar- 
lired  en  the  coast.  The  two  armies,  in  concert,  laid  siege  to  Savannah. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  month,  the  count,  impatient  of  delay,  insisted  that 
the  siege  should  be  abandoned,  or  that  a  combined  assault  upon  the  ene- 
my's works  should  immediately  be  made.  General  Lincoln  determined 
apon  the  latter  course.  Great  gallantry  was  displayed  by  the  French  and 
American  troops,  but  the  British  repulsed  the  assailants,  lalling  and  wound- 
ing* nearly  a  thousand  men,^  while  on  their  part  the  loss  was  small.  The 
next  day  the  siege  was  raised,  the  French  returning  home,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans to  South  Carelina. 

The  operations  of  the  British  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  America 
were  predatory  rather  than  military.  In  May,  a  naval  and  land  force, 
commanded  by  Sir  George  Collier  and  general  Matthews,  made  a  descent 
on  Virginia.  On  their  arrival,  they  took  possession  of  Portsmouth  and  of 
Norfolk ;  destroyed  the  houses,  vessels,  naval  stores,  and  a  large  magazine 
of  provisions,  at  Suflblk ;  made  a  similar  destruction  at  Kemp's  Landing, 
Shepherd's,  Gosport,  Tanner's  Creek,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity ; 
and,  after  setting  fire  to  the  houses  and  other  public  buildings  in  the  dock- 
yard at  Gosport,  embarked  with  their  booty  for  New  York.  A  similar  ex- 
pedition was  soon  after  undertaken  from  New  York  against  Connecticut, 
by  governor  Tryon,  with  two  thousand  six  hundred  land  forces,  supported 
by  brigadier-general  Garth,  and  accompanied  by  Sir  George  Collier  with 
armed  vessels  to  cover  the  transports.  Though  checked  in  their  march, 
they  entered  New  Haven  about  one  in  the  afternoon,  from  which  time  un- 

*  Count  Palaski  was  mortaHy  woaoded  in  this  assault ;  and  congress  resolved  that  a 
monument  should  be  erected  to  bis  memory.  He  was  a  Polander  of  high  birth,  whe 
with  a  few  men  had  carried  off  king  Stanislaas  from  the  middle  of  his  ca[ntal.  The 
king,  after  being  some  time  a  prisoner,  made  his  escape,  and  soon  after  declared  Fniaa- 
ki  an  outlaw.  Thus  proscribed,  he  came  to  America,  and  offered  his  service  to  eoa> 
glass,  which  honored  aim  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-gtneral. 
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til  eigbt  in  the  eyening  the  town  was  subjected  to  almost  indiscrimiute 
ravage  and  plunder.  The  royal  army  also  plundered  and  burned  tbetowB 
of  Fairfield,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  neighboring  village  of  Greea 
Farms.     A  few  days  afterward  they  laid  the  town  of  Norwalk  in  ashes. 

Early  in  the  season,  colonel  Clarke,  of  Virginia,  who  was  stationed  at 
Easkaskia,  on  the  Mississippi,  achieved  an  enterprise  conspicuous  for  bold- 
ness  of  design,  and  eriocing  uncommon  hardihood  in  its  execution.  With 
only  one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  he  penetrated  through  the  wilderness  to 
St.  Vincent's,  a  British  post>  on  the  Wabash,  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian 
country.  His  route  lay  across  deep  swamps  and  morrasses ;  and  in  one 
instance  the  party  waded  through  water,  often  as  high  as  the  breast,  for 
nearly  five  miles.  After  a  march  of  sixteen  days,  they  reached  the  town, 
which,  having  no  intimation  of  their  approach,  surrendered  without  resis- 
tance ;  and  a  short  time  after,  the  fort  capitulated.  This  fortunate  achiere- 
ment  arrested  an  expedition  which  the  enemy  had  projected  against  the 
frontiers  of  Virginia,  and  detached  several  tribes  of  Indians  from  the  Biir 
tish  interest. 

Congress,  though  its  measures  toward  the  Indians  were  conciliatory, 
could  not  secure  the  western  frontiers.  The  Six  Nations  had  been  adris- 
ed  by  that  body,  and  had  promised,  to  observe  a  neutrality  in  the  war ; 
but,  excepting  the  Oneidas,  and  a  few  others  who  were  friendly  to  the 
Americans,  those  Indians  took  a  decided  part  against  them.  The  presents 
and  promises  of  Sir  John  Johnson  and  other  British  agents,  with  the  de- 
sire of  plunder,  induced  them  to  invade  the  frontiers ;  and  wfaeierer  thej 
went,  they  carried  slaughter  and  devastation.  An  expedition  was  there- 
fore ordered  against  them,  and  general  Sullivan,  to  whom  the  condoct  of  it 
was  intrusted,  marched  into  their  country.  The  Indians,  on  hearing  of  the 
projected  expedition,  collected  their  strength,  took  possessi<»  of  vroifa 
ground,  and  fortified  it  with  judgment.  General  Sullivan  attacked  them 
in  their  works,  and  they  sustained  a  cannonade  of  more  than  two  hours ; 
but  they  then  gave  way,  and,  ai^er  their  trenches  were  forced,  they  fled 
with  precipitation.  The  victorious  army,  penetrating  into  the  hesit  of 
their  country,  laid  it  desolate.  Their  villages,  their  detached  habitatioDs, 
their  corn-fields,  their  fruit-trees  and  gardens,  were  indiscriminately  de- 
stroyed. 

The  campaign  of  this  year,  though  barren  in  important  events,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  one  gallant  enterprise,  which  reflected  much  honor  on  the 
American  arms.  Stony  Point,  a  fortress  on  the  North  river,  had  heen 
taken  from  the  Americans,  and  strongly  fortified  by  the  British.  It  wis 
at  this  time  garrisoned  by  about  six  hundred  men,  under  the  coounand  of 
lieutenant-colonel  Johnson.  General  Washington,  having  obtained  precise 
information  of  the  condition  of  the  works,  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  their 
vicinity,  the  strength  and  arrangements  of  the  garrison,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  guards,  and  having  in  person  reconnoitred  (he  post,  resolved  to  attempt 
the  surprise  of  it.  The  executioii  of  the  plan  was  intrusted  to  generil 
Wayne,  and  the  troops  employed  on  this  service  were  chiefly  from  New 
England.  At  half-past  eleven  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  July,  the 
columns  moved  on  to  the  charge  at  opposite  points  of  the  works,  the  van 
of  each  with  unloaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets;  and  at  twenty  minutes 
after  twelve  both  columns  rushed  forward  under  a  tremendous  fire  of  mus- 
ketry and  grape-shot,  ent^ifiti  the  works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and,  a^ 


riTing  in  the  centre  of  them  at  nearly  the  same  instant,  compelled  the  gar- 
rison to  anrrender  at  diacretioD.  A  more  gallant  exploit  haa  seldom  teen 
performed,  and  the  humanity  of  the  nctms  waa  equal  to  their  thIoi.    Not* 


m  liutanding  the  devastations  in  Connecticnt,  and  the  butchery  of  Baylor's 
troop,  the  scene  of  which  was  near,  not  an  iodividaal  sufiered  nf^r  resis- 
tance had  ceased. 

On  the  approach  of  the  inclement  season,  the  American  army  built  them- 
selves  hats  for  winter  quarters.  Positions  were  chosen  most  favorable  for 
the  defence  of  the  most  important  posts,  and  for  covering  the  coaotry. 
The  army  was  formed  into  two  divisions ;  one  of  these  erected  huts  near 
West  Point,  and  the  other  at  Morristown,  in  New  Jersey.  The  head-qnar- 
lera  of  the  commander-in-chief  were  with  the  last  division.  Great  distress 
was  felt  this  vrinter  on  account  of  the  deruiged  state  of  the  American 
finances.  General  Green  and  colonel  Wadaworth,  gentlaroen  in  every  re- 
spect qualified  for  the  duties  of  theii  respective  stations,  were  yet  at  the 
head  of  the  quarter-master  and  commisstfty  departments,  but  the  credit  of 
the  country  was  tallen,  they  had  not  the  means  to  make  prompt  payment 
for  articles  of  supply  ;  and  they  found  it  impossible  to  lay  up  large  maga- 
zines of  provisions,  and  extremely  difficult  ta  obtain  supplies  to  satisfy  the 
temporaiT  wants  of  the  army.  Large  sums  had  been  annually  raised  and 
expended,  and  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay  taxes  had  progressively  de- 
creased. To  supply  denciencies,  paper  money,  to  the  amount  of  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  had  been  issued  ;  but  this  was  de- 
preciated, and  at  the  close  of  1779  thirty  dollars  in  paper  were  of  no  more 
value  than  one  in  specie.  To  purchase  provisions  with  this  money  was  . 
therefore  first  difficult  and  then  impossible^  and  congress  now  found  their 
funds  and  their  credit  exhausted.  Before  the  month  of  January  expired, 
'Jie  soldiers  were  put  upon  allowance,  and  before  its  close  the  whole  stock* 
of  provision  in  store  was  exhausted,  and  there  was  neither  meat  nor  flour 
to  be  distributed  to  the  troops.  To  prevent  the  dissolution  of  the  army, 
the  commander-in-chief  waa  reluctantly  driven  to  very  vigorons  mea- 
Bores  :  he  apportioned  to  each  county  jn  the  state  of  New  Jersey  a  quanti- 
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ty  of  meat  and  flour,  according  to  the  ability  of  each,  to  be  brought  mto 
camp  in  the  course  of  six  days.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  magis- 
trates,  stating  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  measure,  and  informing  them, 
that  unleiss  the  inhabitants  voluntarily  complied  with  the  requisition,  the 
exigency  of  the  case  would  force  him  to  obtain  it  by  military  exactiou. 
To  the  honor  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey,  harassed  as  their  coantr) 
had  been,  the  full  quantity  of  provisions  required  was  cheerfully  and  sea- 
sonably afforded. 


FROM  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1780  TO  THE   TERMINATION  OF  THE  WAR  OF  THE  lETO- 

LTTTION. 

During  the  year  1780,  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  her  an- 
cient colonies  was  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  southern  states.  As  soon  as 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  ascertained  that  count  D'Estaing  had  left  the  American 
coast,  he  hastened  to  despatch  an  expedition  against  South  Carolina,  leav- 
ing the  garrison  at  New  York  under  the  conuftand  of  general  Knyphau- 
sen.  Early  in  February  the  troops  landed  within  thirty  miles  of  the  capi* 
lal.  Governor  Rutledge,  to  whom  the  assembly  of  South  CaroUna  bad 
recently  given  extraordinary  powers,  ordered  the  militia  to  rendezvous ;  but 
'he  repu£e  at  Savannah,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  campaign,  had  pro- 
duced such  a  dispiriting  efiect,  that  but  few  complied.  The  defences  of 
'Charleston  consisted  of  a  chain  of  redoubts,  lines,  and  batteries,  extending 
from  Ashley  to  Cooper  river,  on  which  were  mounted  upwards  of  eighty 
pieces  of  artillery ;  and  on  all  sides  of  the  town  where  a  landing  was 

Keusticable,  batteries  were  erected  and  covered  with  artillery.  General 
ncoln,  trusting  to  these  defences  and  expecting  large  reinforcements,  re- 
mained in  Charleston  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  with 
the  force  under  his  command,  resolved  to  defend  the  place. 

On  the  21st  of  March  the  British  fleet  crossed  the  bar,  and  anchored  in 
Five  Fathom  Hole.  Commodore  Whipple,  who  commanded  the  American 
vessels,  finding  it  impracticable  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  passing  over  the 
bar,  fell  back  to  fort  Moultrie,  and  afterwards  to  Charleston.  In  a  few 
days  the  town  was  invested  by  asa  and  land,  and  the  British  commanders 
summoned  general  Xiincoln  to  surrender ;  ,the  demand  was,  however,  met 
with  a  firm  refusal.  The  batteries  of  the  first  parallel  were  now  opened 
upon  the  town,  and  soon  made  a  visible  impression  ;  and  to  prevent  the 
reception  of  the  reinforcements  which  general  Lincoln  expected.  Sir  Heniy 
Clinton  detached  lieutenant-colonel  Webster  with  fourteen  hundred  men. 
by  the  advanced  guard  of  which  detachment  the  American  cavalry,  with 
the  militia  attached  to  them,  were  surprised  in  the  night  of  the  14fli  of 
April,  and  completely  routed  and  dispersed.  The  British  now  extended 
themselves  to  the  eastward  of  Cooper  river ;  and  about  this  time  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton  received  a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand  men  from  New 
York.  The  garrison  having  no  reasonable  hope«of  efiecting  a  retreat,  an 
ofier  was  made  of  surrendering  the  town ;  but  the  proposed  conditions 
were  rejected  by  the  British  commanders. 

The  besiegers  in  the  mean  time  were  daily  advancing  their  worics,  and 
had  now  completed  their  third  parallel ;  the  garrison  of  fort  Moultrie  sur- 
rendered ;  and  the  broken  remains  of  the  American  cavalry  under  colonel 
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White  were  again  saiprised  by  colonel  Tarleton,  and  the  whole  either  kill- 
ed, taken,  or  dispersed.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  thus  successful  in  every  ope- 
ration, renewed  his  former  offers  to  the  garrison  in  case  of  their  surrender ; 
Irat  die  terms,  so  far  as  they  respected  the  citizens,  not  bein^  satisfactory, 
hoetilities  recommenced.  The  Iwitteries  of  the  third  parallel  now  opened 
on  the  town,  and  did  great  execution ;  several  houses  were  burned ;  num- 
bers of  the  besieged  were  killed  at  their  guns  ;  and  the  British  prepared 
to  make  a  general  assault  by  land  and  water.  At  length  a  great  number 
of  citizens  of  Charleston  addressed  general  Lincoln  in  a  petition,  request- 
ing his  acceptance  of  the  terms  which  had  been  previously  offered.  A 
capitulation  was  consequently  signed  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  the  next 
day  major-general  Leslie  took  possession  of  the  town.* 

The  capital  having  surrendered,  measures  were  adopted  to  overawe  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  induce  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance 
to  the  king.  Grarrisons  were  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  two 
thousand  men  were  despatched  towards  North  Carolina,  to  repel  several 
parties  of  militia,  who  were  hastening  to  the  relief  of  Charleston.  Colo- 
nel Tarleton,  making  a  rapid  march  of  a  hundred  and  five  miles  in  fifty- 
four  hours,  met,  at  the  Waxhaws,  and  attacked  one  of  these  parties,  com- 
manded by  colonel  Buford.  The  Americans,  being  defeated  by  his  superi- 
or forces,  implored  quarter ;  but  nearly  the  whole  of  them  were  either  Jail- 
ed or  too  badly  wounded  to  be  removed  from  the  field.  This  sanguinary 
conduct  spread  dismay  throughout  the  country,  and  imparted  a  similar 
character  to  future  conflicts. 

Indignant  at  the  treatment  they  received,  great  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 
cants  seized  their  arms,  and  resolved  on  a  vindictive  war  with  their  inva- 
ders. A  party  who  had  taken  refuge  in  North  Carolina,  chose  colonel 
Suropter  their  leader.  At  the  head  of  these  he  returned  to  his  own  state, 
attacked  and  defeated  several  scattered  detachments  from  the  British  army ; 
and  by  a  succession  of  gallant  enterprises  he  kept  alive  a  spirit  of  deter- 
mined hostility  to  Great  Britain  in  every  part  of  the  state.  His  exertions 
were  rendered  the  more  effective  by  the  approach  of  four  thousand  men, 
principally  continentals,  under  the  command  of  general  Grates.  Lord 
ComwalHs,  whom  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  on  his  return  to  New  York,  had  left 
chief  in  command,  hastened  to  oppose  the  conqueror  of  Burgoyne.  On 
the  night  of  the  15th  of  August  he  marched,  with  his  whole  force,  to  at- 
tack the  Americans  in  their  camp  at  Clermont.  They  at  the  same  hour 
began  to  move  towards  Camden,  where  lord  Comwallis  had  his  head- 
quarters. As  the  two  armies  were"  marching  on  the  same  road,  in  oppo- 
site directions,  their  advanced  guards  met  and  fired  on  each  other  about 
half-past  two  in  the  morning.  From  some  prisoners  made  on  both  sides, 
the  commanders  learned  each  other's  movements. 

Both  armies  halted,  and  were  formed,  and  the  firing  soon  ceased,  as  if 

*  Bj  the  articles  of  capitalalioiii  the  garrison  were  to  march  oat  of  the  town  aad  to 
deposit  their  arms  in  front  of  the  works ;  bnt  the  dmms  were  not  to  beat  a  Britidi 
march,  nor  the  colors  to  be  ancased.  The  continental  troops  and  seamen  were  to  keep 
Uieir  baggage,  and  remain  prisoners  of  war  until  exchanged.  The  militia  wen  to  be 
permitted  to  return  home  as  prisoners  on  patole ;  and,  while  they  shonld  adhere  to  their 
parole,  were  not  to  be  molested  by  the  British  troops  in  person  or  property.  The  inhabi- 
taats  of  all  conditions  were  to  be  eonsidered  as  prisoners  on  parole,  aad  to  hold  tl 
property  on  the  same  terms  with  the  militia 
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by  mutual  consent.  The  ground  on  which  the  two  armies  thus  aed 
dentally  met,  was  exceedingly  favorable  to  lord  Cornwallis.  A  swamp  on 
each  side  secured  his  flanks,  and  narrowed  the  ground  in  front,  so  as  ta 
render  the  superiority  of  the  Americans  in  numbers  of  less  consequence. 
In  the  morning  a  severe  and  general  action  was  fought.  The  charge  of 
the  British  was  made  with  such  vigor,  that  the  Virginia  militia  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation ;  and  the  greatest  pan 
of  the  North  Carolina  militia  soon  followed  their  example.  The  Ameri- 
can reserve  was  now  brought  into  action,  and  general  Gates,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  general  Caswell,  endeavored  to  rally  the  militia  at  advantageous 
passes  in  the  rear  of  the  field  of  action,  but  in  vain.  On  the  left  and  in 
the  centre  the  contest  was  more  obstinately  maintained  by  the  Americans, 
whose  artillery  did  considerable  execution  ;  but  by  the  flight  of  the  militia 
their  left  flank  was  exposed,  and  the  continentals,  after  a  brave  resistance 
of  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
forced  to  give  way.  The  Americans  lost  the  whole  of  their  artillery,  the 
greatest  part  of  their  baggage,  several  hundred  men,  and  some  very  valu- 
able ofiicers ;  the  loss  of  the  British  was  also  severe, 

Sumpter,  who  had  lately  been  victorious  in  a  skirmish,  retreated  precipi- 
tately on  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Gates ;  but  supposing  he  was  beyond 
danger,  he  halted  at  the  Catawba  ford  to  refresh  his  troops.  Here  his  sea- 
tinels  unhappily  slept  at  their  posts,  and  Tarleton's  legion  rode  into  his 
camp  before  preparations  could  be  made  for  defence.  Betwee^n  three  and 
four  hundred  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  remainder  were  dispersed  in 
the  woods,  three  hundred  British  prisoners  were  released,  and  all  the  bag- 
gage  and  stores  fell  into  the  power  of  the  victors. 

Apprehending  the  state  to  be  subdued,  Cornwallis  adopted  measures  of 
eoctreme  severity  to  suppress  every  latent  inclination  to  revalt.  He  direct- 
ed that  all  who,  having  once  submitted,  had  lately  given  aid  to  the  armies 
of  congress,  should  be  deprived  of  their  pjroperty  and  imprisoned ;  and 
that  all  who  had  once  borne  arms  .with  the  British,  and  afterwards  joined 
the  Americans,  should  suflef  death.  In  consequence  of  these  orders  seve- 
ral were  executed,  and  many  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  wretchedness. 
In  these  times  of  confusion  and  distress,  the  mischievous  eflects  of  slavenr 
in  facilitating  the  conquest  of  the  country  became  apparent.  As  the  slaves 
had  no  interest  at  stake,  the  subjugation  of  the  state  was  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  to  them.  Instead  of  aiding  in  its  defence,  they,  by  a  variety 
of  means,'  threw  the  weight  of  their  influence  into  the  opposite  ^ale. 

Although  his  corps  had  been  dispersed,  general  Sumpter  speedily  re- 
collected a  band  of  volunteers,  and  kept  the  field  in  South  Carolina  for 
three  months,  when  there  was  no  continental  army  in  the  state.  Varying 
his  position  along  the  Evoree,  Broad,  and  Tyger  rivers,  he  had  frequent 
skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  whom  he  incessantly  harassed.  In  Novem- 
ber, he  was  attacked  at  Broad  river  by  major  Wemys,  commanding  a  corps 
of  infantry  and  dragoons,  but  the  British  were  defeated,  and  their  com- 
manding officer  taken  prisoner  ;  and  in  a  few  days  afterward  he  was  at- 
tacked near  Tyger  river  by  colonel  Tarleton,  who,  finding  himself  unable 
to  dislodge  the  Americans,  retreated  with  considerable  loss,  and  left 
Sumpter  in  possession  of  the  fleld.  The  zeal,  activity,  and  bravery  of  this 
officer,  at  that  trying  period,  procured  him  the  thanks  of  congress  and  the 
applause  of  his  country. 
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While  the  aflfairs  of  the  south  were  in  a  state  by  no  means  encouraging 
to  the  cause  of  independence,  the  general  army  under  the  command  of 
Washington  was  in  a  state  of  insuperable  destitution,  and  of  conseqn/^ 
mutiny.  Two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  paper  currency  were  at  IHT 
time  in  circulation  upon  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  Congress  had 
the  preceding  year  solemnly  pledged  the  faith  of  government  not  to  issue 
more  than  thie  sum,  and  the  national  treasury  was  now  empty.  Congress, 
the  head  of  the  nation,  had,  therefore,  no  further  command  of  the  resources 
of  the  country.  The  power  of  taxation,  and  of  every  coercive  measure  of 
government,  was  vested  in  the  slate  sovereignties,  and  a  system  which  in 
its  execution  required  the  conjoint  agency  of  thirteen  sovereignties,  was  too 
complex  for  the  prompt  operations  of  a  military  body.  In  the  course  of 
the  winter,  forage  had  failed,  and  many  of  the  horses  attached  to  the  army 
had  died,  or  were  rendered  unfit  for  use.  General  Washington  therefore 
struggled  with  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  supplying  the  army.  The 
pay  of  the  officers  also  had  now  scarcely  more  than  a  nominal  value ;  and 
the  officers  of  whole  lines  belonging  to  some  of  the  states,  in  a  body,  gave 
notice,  that  on  a  certain  day  they  should  resign  their  commissions,  unless 
provision  was  made  for  their  honorable  support. 

Congress  possessed  not  the  means  to  apply  adequate  remedies  to  these 
threatening  evils.  They  passed  a  resolution,  indeed,  "  That  congress  will 
make  good  to  the  line  of  the  army,  and  to  the  independent  corps  thereof, 
the  deficiencies  of  their  original  pay,  which  had  been  occasioned  by  th^  de- 
preciation of  the  continental  currency ;"  but  the  promise  of  future  compen- 
sation from  a  country  whose  neglect  was  conceived  to  be  the  source  of  al! 
their  sufferings,  they  deemed  a  feeble  basis  of  dependence,  at  the  moment 
they  were  severely  pressed  by  privations  of  every  kind.  Murmurs  at 
length  broke  out  into  actual  mutiny.  Two  of  the  Connecticut  regiments 
paraded  under  arms,  announcing  their  intention  to  return  home,  or  by  their 
arms  to  obtain  subsistence ;  but  by  the  spirited  and  prudent  exertions  of  the 
officers,  the  ringleaders  were  secured,  and  the  regiments  brought  back  to 
their  duty. 

This  disaffection  was  reported  to  New  York,  with  the  customary  exag- 
gerations of  rumor.  General  Knypbausen,  the  commanding  officer  at  that 
post,  supposing  the  American  citizens  and  soldiers  ripe  for  revolt,  passed 
over  into  New  Jersey  with  five  thousand  men,  to  avail  himself  of  favorable 
events ;  but  the  behavior  of  the  Americans  soon  convinced  him  he  had 
been  deceived  in  the  report  of  their  disaffected  disposition.  The  troops 
detached  from  the  army  to  oppose  his  progress  fought  with  obstinate  brave- 
ry ;  and  the  inhabitants,  seizing  their  arms  with  alacrity,  emulated  the 
spirit  and  persevering  courage  of  the  regular  soldier.  The  general,  finding 
he  must  encounter  serious  opposition,  retreated  to  Elizabeth  Point,  opposite 
to  Staten  island.  In  the  mean  time.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  returning  with 
his  victorious  troops  from  Charleston,  ordered  a  reinforcement  to  Knypbau- 
sen, who,  with  the  whole  body,  advanced  a  second  time  towards  Spring- 
field. The  British  were  now  opposed  by  general  Green  with  a  considera- 
ble body  of  coniinental  troops,  and  a  severe  action  was  fought,  but  the 
Americans  were  forced,  by  superior  numbers,  to  retire.  General  Green 
look  post  with  his  troops  on  a  range  of  hills,  in  the  hope  of  being  attacked ; 
but  the  British,  having  burned  the  town,  retreated,  and  the  next  day  set 
o«t  on  their  return  to  New  York. 
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.  L«te  in  the  spring  the  marquis  la  Fayette  returned  froisL  France  trtth 
the  pleasing  intelligence  that  his  government  had  resolved  to  assist  the 
Sailed  States,  by  employing  this  year  a  respectable  land  and  naval  force 
^Kpperica.  This  grateful  information  reanimated  the  public  mind,  aod 
gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the  activity  of  congress,  and  of  the  governments  of 
the  several  states,  that  preparation  might  be  made  to  co-operate  with  tke 
French  armament  on  its  arrival.  Vigorous  measures  were  ii)  consequence 
adopted  by  congress  and  by  the  states  to  recruit  the  army,  to  lay  up  maga- 
zines, and  to  enable  the  general  to  comply  with  the  reasonable  expecta* 
tions  of  their  allies;  but  the  agency  of  difierent  bodies  was  necessary  to 
carry  these  public  measures  into  effect,  and  their  operation  was  dilatory. 

Early  in  July  the  first  division  of  French  troops  reached  the  American 
shore,  consisting  of  between  five  and  six  thousand  men,  with  a  large  train 
of  battering  and  field  artillery.  These  forces  Were  commanded  by  count 
de  Bochambeau,  whose  government  had  placed  him  under  the  command 
of  general  Washington.  The  count  brought  information  that  a  second 
division  would  follow  him  as  soon  as  transports  could  be  fitted  out  to  bring 
them.  The  principal  French  and  American  officers  assiduously  cultivated 
a  mutual  afiection  between  the  two  armies ;  and  the  commander-in-chief 
recommended  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States  to  ingraft  gn  the  Ameri- 
can cockade  a  white  relief,  as  an  emblem  of  the  alliance  of  tEe  two  powers. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  French,  tbe  Americans  were  unprepared  to  act  with 
them,  nor  did  the  American  general  know  what  force  would  ultimately  be 
brought  into  the  field ;  and  before  any  thing  could  be  efiected,  information 
was  brought  that  the  second  armament  destined  for  America  was  blocked 
up  in  the  harbor  of  Brest,  and  would  not  this  season  reach  the  American 
continent.  The  flattering  prospect  of  terminating  the  war  by  the  conquest 
of  the  British  posts  in  a  moment  vanished,  and  elevated  views  of  brilliant 
success  were  succeeded  by  grievous  disappointment. 

In  this  season  of  difficulty,  of  embarrassment,  and  of  gloom,  a  circum- 
stance occuved  which  excited  the  deepest  interest  throughout  both  armies, 
and  indeed  in  the  breast  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  states.  The  American 
army  was  stationed  in  the  strong-holds  of  the  high  lands  on  both  sides  of 
the  North  river ;  and  for  the  defence  of  this  position,  and  to  keep  command 
of  the  river,  a  fortress  had  been  built  at  West  Point,  which  was  deemed 
impregnable,  and  had  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  Gibraltar  of  America. 
Of  this  post  general  Arnold  solicited  the  command,  and  general  Washing- 
ton, far  from  suspecting  any  sinister  views  in  an  officer  who  had  been  so 
zealous  and  active  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  complied  virith  the  soliciui- 
tion.  Arnold  had,  however,  no  sooner  becotne  invested  with  the  command, 
than  he  carried  on  a  negotiation  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  by  which  it  was 
forced,  that  he  should  make  such  a  disposition  of  his  forces,  as  would  ena- 
bte  the  British  general  effectually  to  surprise  West  Point.  The  agent  em- 
ployed in  this  negotiation  was  major  Andre,  adjutant-general  of  the  Bri- 
tish army ;  and  to  favor  the  communications,  the  Vulture,  a  British  sloop 
of  war,  had  been  previously  stationed  in  North  river,  as  near  Arnold's 
posts  as  could  be  without  exciting  suspicion.  On  the  night  of  the  21si  of 
September  a  boat  was  sent  from  the  shore  to  fetch  major  Andre,  and 
Arnold  met  him  at  the  beach,  without  the  posts  of  both  armies.  Their 
business  not  being  finished  until  it  was  too  near  morning  for  Andre  to  re- 
turn to  the  Vulture,  Arnold,  telling  him  he  must  be  concealed  until  tbe 
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nezl  night,  conducted  him  within  one  of  the  American  posts,  when  b» 
continued  with  bim  the  following  day.  The  Vnlture  having  ia  the  mean 
time  been  compelled  to  alter  her  position,  Andrt  could  return  to  New  York 
ID  no  other  way  than  by  land ;  cnaoging  his  uniform,  therefore,  which  he 
had  worn  under  a  surtout,  for  a  plain  dress,  he  aet  out  on  horseback,  under 
the  name  of  John  Anderson,  with  a.  passport,  signed  by  Arnold,  *  to  go  to 
the  lines  of  While  Plains,  or  lower  if  he  thought  proper,  he  being  on  pubUc 
business.'  When  advanced  a  great  part  of  the  way,  he  was  stopped  by 
three  of  the  New  York  militia,  and  several  papers,  containing  exact  returns 
of  the  state  of  the  forces,  ordnance,  and  defences  at  West  Point,  were  found 
in  his  boots.    The  captors,  disdaining  a  piofiered  bribe  of  a  purse  of  gold 
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ozd  permanent  provision  and  promotion,  on  condition  of  their  conveying 
and  accompanying  him  to  New  York,  delivered  him  a  prisoner  to  lieute- 
Dant-colonel  Jameson,  who  commanded  the  outposts.  Andri,  with  the  in- 
cautious permission  of  Jameson,  procured  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  Arnold, 
informing  him  of  his  deienlioo,  which  gave  the  traitor  opportunity  to 
escape  on  board  the  Vulture,*  in  which  he  reached  New  York  in  safety. 


*  Geoenl  Arnold  parly  and  vannly  embraced  the  Amtrican  cause.  His  eaterpn^ 
ing  S|>irit,  his  invincible  ioniiude,  his  heroic  and  persevrrineardor  in  battle,  had  culled 
his  militaiT  characLer  in  his  awa  counuy  and  la  Enrcrpe.  Being  incapacitated  for  Uw 
dutieB  of  the  lield  by  the  iroDnds  be  received  before  Quebec  and  at  Sararo^  he  was 
appoioted  cotnmandaDi  in  Philadelphia  when  Ihe  British  evacuated  that  city.  le  this 
flaltering  command,  he  adopted  a  style  oT  Uving  above  his  means,  and  sood  (bond  hin- 
aelf  loaded  with  debt.  Torelievehimsetf  he  entered  into  vanoos  schemes  of  qtecalatioD, 
and  was  nnsnccessral  in  oJl.  Hollow  at  heart,  he  had  reeonrBe  to  Traad  and  pecolalicn. 
These  practices  rendered  him  odious  to  Ibe  cilizens,  and  gave  oflence  to  eovemment. 
At  length  formal  complaints  were  lodged  against  him,  aod  congress  ordered  his  trial  bf 
a  conit-msrtial.  By  this  court  he  was  found  guilty,  and  senteneedtobe  reprimanded  t^ 
the  comniander-in.chief.  The  sentence  was  approved  by  coogresa.  and  carried  lata  n^ 
cntioa.by  general  Wssbington.  In  the  gold  thai  was  to  rewud  his  treason,  Arnold  ex- 
pected relief  from  his  pecuniary  embarrassmeals ;  and  his  implacable  spirit  sought  ita 


e  exeriioaB  to  secure  the  altaehmenl  of  his  new  liienda.    With  the  hope  of 
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At  this  very  hour  Washington  arrived  on  his  return  from,  a  conference 
with  the  French  general  at  Hartford.  He  repaired,  without  delay,  to  the 
fort  of  West  Point,  where,  however,  he  could  learn  nothing  of  a  decisire 
import.  But  some  orders,  issued  hy  Arnold  the  day  before,  redoubled  his 
suspicions ;  he  returned  to  the  quarters  of  the  general,  and  at  this  isstant 
Jameson's  messenger  presented  himself,  and  delivered  the  packet  with 
which  he  was  charged.  Washington  seemed  for  the  moment  overwhehDed 
by  the  discovery  of  a  crime  which  ruined  the  fame  of  an  American  general, 
and  wounded  the  honor  of  the  American  army.  Those  who  were  near 
him  anxiously  interrogated  his  looks  in  silence,  which  he  broke  by  saying, 
'  I  thought  that  an  officer  of  courage  and  ability,  who  had  often  shed  his 
blood  for  his  country,  was  entitled  to  confidence,  and  I  gave  him  mine.  I 
am  convinced  now,  and  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  that  we  should  never  trust 
those  who  are  wanting  in  probity,  whatever  abilities  they  may  .possess. 
Arnold  has  betrayed  us.V  Meanwhile,  the  precautions  required  by  the  occa- 
sion were  everywhere  taken.  General  Heath,  a  faithful  and  vigilant  officer, 
was  substituted  for  Arnold  at  West  Point ;  the  commanders  of  the  other 
posts  were  admonished  to  be  on  their  guard  ;  Green,  who  had  been  invest- 
ed with  the  command  of  the  army  during  the  absence  of  Washington,  re- 
called within  the  forts  the  garrisons  which  the  traitor  had  dispersed,  and 
marched  a  strong  division  near  to  the  lines.  General  Washington  referred 
the  case  of  Andr^  to  the  examination  and  decision  of  a  board,  consisting  of 
fourteen  ofiicers,  who  founded  their  report  on  his  own  statements ;  ihey 
reported  it  as  meir  unanimous  opinion,  '  that  major  Andre  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  spy,  and  that,  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  he 
should  suffer  death ;'  and  he  was,  in  accordance  with  their  sentence,  hung 
A  a  spy.* 

• 

alluring  many  of  the  discontented  to  his  standard,  he  published  an  address  to  the  inba' 
bitants  of  America,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  justify  his  conduct.  This  was  followed 
by  a  proclamation  addressed  '  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  continental  army,  who 
have  the  real  interest  of  their  country  at  heart,  and  who  are  determined  to  be  no  longer 
the  tools  and  dupes  of  congress  and  of  France.'  These  proclamations  did  not  prodoce 
the  effect  designed.  And  in  all  the  hardships,  sufferings,  and  irritations  of  the  war, 
Arnold  remains  the  solitary  instance  of  an  American  officer  who  abandoned  the  side 
first  embraced  in  the  contest,  and  turned  his  sword  upon  his  former  companions  in  amis. 
He  survived  the  war  but  to  drag  on,  in  perpetual  banishment  from  his  native  coantiy, 
a  dishonorable  life.  He  transmitted  to  his  children  a  name  of  hateful  celebrity.  Be 
obtained  only  a  part  of  the  debasing  stipend  of  an  abortive  treason,  and  his  complaiBts 
soon  caused  it  to  be  known,  that  all  the  promises  by  which  he  had  been  inveigled  were 
not  fulfilled.  He  enjoved,  however,  the  rank  of  brigadier-jE^neral,  but  the  ofliceis  of 
the  British  army  manifested  a  strong  repugnance  to  serve  with  him.  He  possessed  their 
esteem  while  he  fought  against  them ;  they  loaded  him  with  contempt  when  treason 
brought  him  over  to  their  side.  He  resided  principally  in  England  after  the  conclusioa 
of  the  war,  and  died  on  the  14th  of  June,  1801. 

•  The  general  officers  who  reported  his  case  lamented  the  necessity  they  were  under 
to  advise  that  as  a  spy  he  should  be  hung,  and  the  heart  of  general  Washington  was 
wrung  with  anguish  when  he  signed  his  death  warrant.  But  the  fatal  woand  that 
would  have  been  inflicted  on  the  country  had  Arnold's  treason  succeeded,  made  the  sa* 
crifice  necessary  for  the  public  safety.  The  American  officers  universally  discovered  a 
sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  public  was  greatly  ex* 
cited  on  the  occasion.  His  character  is  thus  beautifully  painted  by  the  late  generel 
Hamilton,  who  without  envy  might  have  contemplated  his  eminent  qualities,  for  thef 
were  not  equal  to  his  own.  ^  There  was  something  singularly  interesting  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Andr6.    To  an  excellent  understanding,  well  improved  by  education  and  travel 


Whea  the  winter  of  1780  commenced,  the  Iroopa  of  the  northern  «rmy 
retired  W  the  quarters  which  ihev  had  last  occupied.  Again  they  endured 
distress  al  which  patriotism  feels  indignant  and  humanity  weeps.  The 
harvest  had  been  abundant;  plenty  reigned  in  the  land,  while  want  was 
still  felt  in  the  camp  of  its  defenders.  Lassitude  bad  succeeded  enthusiasm 
in  the  breasts  of  the  people,  and  congress  exerted  its  powers  with  too  little 
vigor  to  draw  forth  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  soldiers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line  stationed  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  complained  that, 
in  addition  to  sustaining  sufferings  common  to  all,  they  were  retained  in 
service  contrary  to  the  terms  of  their  enlistments.  In  the  night  of  the  1st 
of  January,  thirteen  hundred,  on  a  concerted  signal,  paraded  under  arms, 
and  declared  their  intention  of  marching  to  Philadelphia,  and  demanding 
of  c«ngTeS3  a  redress  of  their  grievances.  The  officers  strove  to  compel 
them  to  relinquish  their  purpose.  In  the  attempt,  one  was  killed  and 
several  were  wounded.  General  Wayne  presented  his  pistols,  as  if  intend- 
ing to  fire.     They  held  their  bayonets  to  his  breast ;  '  We  love  and  respect 


you,'  said  they  ;  '  but  if  you  fire  you  are  a  dead  man.  We  are  not  going 
to  the  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  were  now  to  come  out,  you  should 
see  us  fight  under  your  orders  with  as  much  alacrity  as  ever.  But  we 
will  be  amused  no  longer ;  we  are  determined  to  obtain  what  is  our  just 

he  Dnited  ■  peculiar  elegance  of  miad  and  mBDOPra,  anil  the  advuilages  of  b  pleasing 
person.  It  la  said  ihsl  he  possessed  a  pretty  taste  for  the  fine  ans,  nod  had  himself 
attoiaed  some  proGciency  in  poetry,  music,  and  painting.  His  knowledge  appeared  with- 
out oslentalion,  nnd  embellished  hy  a  dilBdence  lhs.1  isrely  accompanies  so  many  lalenu 
and  accomplishment,  which  left  you  to  suppose  more  than  appeared.  His  sentimenis 
were  elevated, and  inspired  esleenli  they  had  a  softness  that  condlialed  aBecfion.  His 
eloCDtion  was  handsonie,  his  address  easy,  polite,  and  ioainaaling.  Bv  his  merit  he  had 
BoiniTed  the  ualimiled  confidence  of  his  ^neral,  aadvas  making  rapid  pn^ress  in  mili- 
tary rank  and  repalation.  But  in  the  height  of  his  career,  flushed  with  new  hopes  from 
the  eiecntion  of  a  project  the  most  beneficial  to  his  parly  thai  could  be  devised,  he  is  at 
once  precipitated  from  the  sammil  of  prosperity,  sees  all  the  ejtpectaliona  of  his  ambition 
Masted,  and  himself  rained.'  A  handsome  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Westminster  abbey. 
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due.'  They  elected  temporary  officers,  and  moved  off  in  a  bodv  towards 
Princeton.  Gkneral  Wayne,  to  prevent  them  from  plundering  the  inhabi 
tants,  forwarded  provisions  for  their  use.  The  next  day  he  followed,  and 
requested  them  to  appoint  a  man  from  each  regiment,  to  state  to  him  their 
complaints  ;  a  conference  was  accordingly  held,  but  he  refused  to  comply 
with  their  demands.  They  then  proceeded  in  good  order  to  Princeton, 
where  three  emissaries  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  met  them,  and  made  libe- 
ral offers  to  entice  them  from  the  service  of  congress.  The  offers  were 
indignantly  rejected,  and  the  emissaries  seized  and  executed  as  spies. 
Here  they  were  also  met  by  a  committee  of  congress,  and  a  deputation  from 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  the  latter,  granting  a  part  of  their  demands, 
succeeded  in  persuading  diem  to  return  to  their  duty.  This  mutiny,  and 
another  in  the  Jersey  line,  which  was  instantly  suppressed,  aroused  the 
attention  of  the  states  to  the  miserable  condition  of  their  troops.  The 
amount  of  three  months'  pay  was  raised  and  forwarded  to  them  in  specie ; 
it  was  received  with  joy,  as  affording  an  evidence  that  their  country  was 
not  unmindful  of  their  sufferings. 

The  year  on  which  we  now  enter  decided  the  important  contest  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  of  all  the  civilized  world,  in  faror  of 
liberty,  and,  we  must  add,  of  justice.  The  boon  of  independence  was  not, 
however,  gained  without  adding  to  the  long  list  of  widows  and  orphans, 
nor  without  augmenting  the  catalogue  of  cruelties  more  horrid  than  those 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  because  perpetrated  by  those  who  had  no  accumulated 
antipathy  of  ages  to  palliate  their  hostility,  but  who  only  yesterday  were 
friends  and  brothers.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Carolinas  endured  calamity 
and  distress  from  which  humanity  revolts.  About  equally  divided  in  po- 
litical sentiments,  village  was  opposed  to  village,  and  neighbor  to  neighbor, 
and  their  hostility  became  embittered  by  attach  and  reprisal,  until  pillage, 
burning,  and  murder,  became  familiar  to  all.^     Each  party  aimed  at  the 

• 

*  The  following  instance  will  illastrate  the  horrible  spirit  of  these  times:— 'In  the 
hoar  of  festivity,  one  Brown  had  indulged  himself  in  indiscreet  censure  of  the  icvdatioih 
ary  party.  He  bad  done  worse, — ^he  had  committed  a  fault  less  easily  forgiven,— he  had 
ridiculed  them.  Being  apprized  that  their  resentment  was  excited,  be  attempted  to 
escape ;  but  he  was  closely  pursued,  brought  back  to  Augusta,  tried  before  a  commiuee 
of  surveillance,  and  sentenced  to  be  tarred  and  feathered  and  carted,  unless  he  recanted 
and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed  by  the  administration  of  Georgia.  Bnnn 
was  a  firm  man,  and  resisted  with  a  pertinacity  that  shonld  have  commanded  the  respect 
of  his  persecutors.  But  the  motions  of  a  mob  are  too  precipitate  to  admit  of  ihe  intru- 
sion or  generous  feeling.  After  undergoing  the  painful  and  mortifying  penance  pre- 
scribed by  the  committee  without  yielding,  it  is  too  true  that  he  was  doomed  to  hare  his 
naked  feet  exposed  to  a  large  fire,  to  subdue  his  stubborn  spirit ;  but  in  vain ;  and  he  vas 
at  length  turned  loose  by  a  group  of  men,  who  never  once  dreamed  that  the  simple  Indian 
trader  would  soon  reappear  an  armed  and  implacable  enemy.  He  first  visited  the  toy- 
alists  of  Ninety  Six,  concerted  his  measures  with  them,  then  made  his  way  to  St.  Aogw- 
tine,  received  a  cotonel's  commission,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  bond  of  desperate 
refagees,  and  accompanied  Provost  in  iiis  irruption  into  Georgia.  His  thirst  forreveo^e 
appeared  afterward  insatiable,  and  besides  wantonly  hanging  many  of  his  prisoneis,  be 
subjected  the  families  of  the  whigs  who  were  out  in  service  to  accumulated  snifeniigs 
and  distress.  It  was  not  long  after  he  was  left  in  command  at  Augusta  by  the  Brit^ 
genera],  that  colonel  Clarke,  with  a  determined  party  of  the  militia,  whose  families  be 
had  persecuted,  aimed  a  well-directed  blow  at  his  poet.  But  Brown  proved  himself  a 
man  of  bravery  and  conduct,  and  he  well  knew  that  at  all  times  he  was  fighting  for  bis 
life.  After  a  severe  and  partially  snccessftil  contest,  the  approach  of  a  party  of  ladiaas 
obliged  Clarice  to  retreat,  and  leave  his  wounded  behind  himi  with  a  letter  addiesed  to 
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extirpation  of  the  other,  and  the  whole  country  presented  a  scene  of 
slaughter  and  of  blood.  The  American  generals  seized  every  occasion  to 
discountenance  such  vindictiTe  and  barbarous  conduct,  while,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  British  permitted  and  even  accelerated  their  perpetration. 

The  reduction  of  Savannah  and  Charleston  encouraged  the  British  to  a 
vigorous  invasion  of  North  Carolina.  The  whole  army  of  general  Oreen, 
which  had  at  the  close  of  last  year  advanced  from  Hillsborough  to  Char- 
lotte town,  consisted  of  about  two  thousand  men,  more  than  half  of  whom 
were  militia.  With  this  inconsiderable  body  of  troops,  miserably  provided, 
general  Green  took  the  field  against  a  superior  regular  force,  which  had 
already  marched  in  triumph  two  hundred  miles  from  the  point  of  its  debarka* 
tion.  Soon  after  Green  took  the  command,  he  divided  his  force,  and  sent 
general  Morgan  with  a  respectable  detachment  to  the  western  extremity 
of  South  Carolina,  where  the  tories  were  destroying  the  whigs  without 
mercy  and  without  restraint,  and  marched  with  the  main  body  to  Hick*s 
creek,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pedee.  On  the  entrance  of  general  Morgan 
into  the  district  of  Ninety-six,  lord  Comwallis,  who  was  preparing^  for  the 
invasion  of  North  Carolina,  that  he  might  not  leave  an  enemy  in  bis  rear, 
ordered  colonel  Tarleton  to  proceed  with  about  eleven  hundred  men,  and 
drive  him  from  his  position.  Tarleton  had  two  field-pieces,  and  a  superi- 
ority both  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  With  these  advaiitajres,  he  engaged 
Morgan  at  the  Covvpens,  near  Pacolet  river,  on  the  17th  of  January.  The 
British,  led  to  the  attack  by  Tarleton  himself,  advanced  with  a  shout,  and 
poured  in  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry.  The  American  militia,  though, 
they  received  the  charge  with  firmness,  were  soon  compelled  to  fall  back 
in  the  rear  of  their  second  line ;  and  this^line,  in  its  turn,  after  an  obstinate 
conflict,  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  cavaby.  At  this  juncture  lieute- 
nant-colonel Washington  made  a  successful  charge  on  captain  Ogil  vie,  who, 
with  about  forty  dragoons,  was  cutting  down  the  retreating  militia ;  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Howard  almost  at  the  same  moment  rallied  the  continental 
troops,  and  charged  with  fixed  bayonets,  and*the  militia  instantly  followed 
the  example.  By  these  sudden  and  unexpected  charges,  the  British,  who 
had  considered  the  fate  of  the  day  decided,  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  driven  from  the  ground  with  great  slaughter.  Howard  and  Washing- 
ton pressed  the  advantage  which  they  had  respectively  ^ined,  until  the 
artillery  and  a  greax  part  of  the  infantry  had  surrendered.*  Seldom  has  a 
victory,  achieved  by  so  small  a  number,  been  so  important  in  its  conse- 
quences. It  deprived  Comwallis  of  one-fifth  of  his  force,  and  disconcerted 
his  plans  for  the  reduction  of  North  Carolina.  He  sought,  however,  to 
repair,  by  active  exertions,  the  loss  which  he  had  suflered,  and  determined, 

Brown,  requesting  that  he  would  parole  them  to  their  plantations.  But  Brown's  thirst 
for  revenge  knew  no  bounds.  It  nad  been  irritated  in  this  instance  by  a  wound  which 
confined  him  to  his  bed.  The  unhappy  prisoners,  twenty-eight  in  number,  were  all 
hong;  thirteen  of  them  were  suspended  to  the  railing  of  the  staircase,  that  he  might 
feast  his  eyes  with  their  dying  agonies.' — Johman^s  Life  of  General  Green. 

*  Upwards  of  three  hundred  of  the  British  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  above  five  hun- 
dred taken  prisoners :  eight  hundred  muskets,  two  field-pieces,  two  standards,  thirty-five 
baggage  wagons,  and  one  hundred  dragoon  horses,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
Of  the  Americans,  twelve  men  only  were  killed,  and  sixty  wounded.  Congress,  in  honor 
of  the  good  conduct  of  general  Morgan,  presented  him  a  gold  medal ;  to  lieutenant- 
colonels  Washington  and  Howard^  medals  of  silver ;  and  to  colonel  Pickens,  a  sword. 
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if  possible,  to  intercept  Morgan,  and  compel  him  to  restore  the  trophies  of 
his  victory.  This  resolution  led  to  a  military  race,  which  maybe^withotzt 
exaggeration,  termed  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  history.  Each  arnir 
strove  to  precede  the  other  at  the  fords  of  the  Catawba,  from  which  botk 
were  equally  distant.  The  American  troops  endured  almost  incredible 
hardships,  being  sometimes  without  meat,  often  without  flour,  and  entirely 
destitute  of  spirituous  liquors.  A  large  portion  of  the  troops  were  without 
shoes,  and,  marching  over  frozen  ground,  marked  with  blood  every  step  of 
their  progress.  On  the  twelfth  day  after  the  engagement,  Morgan  reached 
the  fords  and  crossed  the  Catawba ;  and  two  hours  afterwards  Comwallis 
arrived,  and,  it  being  then  dark,  encamped  on  the  bank.  During  the  night, 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain  made  the  river  impassable,  which  gave  Morgan  an  op- 
portunity to  remove  the  prisoners  beyond  the  reach  of  his  pursuer. 

The  movements  of  the  royal  army  induced  general  Green  immediately 
to  retreat  from  Hick's  creek;  and,  leaving  the  main  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Huger,  he  rode  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  through  the 
country  to  join  the  detachment  under  general  Morgan,  that  he  might  be  in 
front  of  lord  Cornwallis,  and  so  direct  both  divisions  of  his  army  as  to  fonn 
a  speedy  junction  between  them.  Lord  Cornwallis,  after  three  days'  deJay, 
effected  the  passage  of  the  Catawba,  and  recommenced  the  pursuit.  The 
Americans,  continuing  their  expeditious  movements,  crossed  the  Yadkia 
on  the  3d  of  February,  and  secured  their  boats  on  the  north  side ;  but  the 
British,  though  close  m  their  rear,  were  incapable  of  crossing  it  throu^  die 
rapid  rising  of  the  river  from  preceding  rains,  and  the  want  of  boats.  This 
second  remarkable  escape  confirmed  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
Americans,  that  their  cause  was,  favored  by  Divine  Providence.  After  a 
junction  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  American  army  at  Guildford  court- 
house, it  was  concluded,  in  a  council  of  ofiUcers  called  by  general  Greeo, 
that  he  ought  to  retire  over  the  Dan,  and  to  avoid  an  engagement  until  he 
should  be  reinforced. 

Lord  Cornwallis  kept  the  upper  countries,  where  only  the  rivers  are 
fordable,  and  attempted  to  get  between  general  Green  and  Virginia,  to  cat 
off  his  retreat,  and  oblige  him  to  fight  under  many  disadvantages ;  but  the 
American  general  completely  eluded  him.  So  urgent  was  the  pursuit  of 
the  British,  that,  on  the  14th  of  February,  the  American  light  troopil^re 
compelled  to  retire  above  forty  miles ;  and  on  that  day  general  Green,  hy 
indefatigable  exertions,  transported  his  army  over  the  Dan  into  Virginia. 
Here  again  the  pursuit  was  so  close,  that  the  van  of  the  British  just  arrived 
as  the  rear  of  the  Americans  had  crossed.  The  continental  army  being 
now  driven  out  of  North  Carolina,  earl  Cornwallis  left  the  Dan,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Hillsborough,  where  he  set  up  the  royal  standard.  Green;  per- 
ceiving the  necessity  of  some  spirited  measure  to  counteract  his  lordship's 
influence  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  concluded,  at  every  hazard,  to 
recross  the  Dan.  After  manoeuvring  in  a  very  masterly  manner  to  avoid 
an  action  with  Cornwallis  three  weeks,  his  army  was  joined  by  two  bri- 
gades of  militia  from  North  Carolina,  and  one  firom  Virginia,  and  also  by 
four  hundred  regulars. 

This  reinforcement  giving  him  a  superiority  of  numbers,  he  determined 
no  longer  to  avoid  an  engagement,  and,  on  the  15th  of  March,  he  accepted 
battle ;  but  at  the  first  fire  the  North  Carolina  militia,  who  were  in  the 
front  line,  fled ;  the  second  line  was  also  routed.     The  continentals,  who 
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composed  the  third,  fought, with  their  usual  bravery,  and  foT  an  hour  and 
hair  laainlained  the  conflict  wilh  great  firmnesa.  They  at  length  gave 
way,  but  retreated  in  good  order,  the  slaughter  they  baa  made  in  the  ene- 
my's nnks  preventing  purauit.  The  victory,  won  by  a  far  inferior  force, 
was  more  glorious  than  advantageous  to  the  British  army.  Soon  after  the 
action,  lord  Cornwallis  began  a  march  toward  Wilmington.  General 
Green,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  movement,  put  his  Brmy  in  motion 
to  follow  him,  and  continued  the  pursuit  to  Bamaay'e  mill,  on  Deep  river. 
Cornwallis,  having  halted  and  refreshed  his  men  about  three  weeks  at 
Wilmington,  marched  across  the  country  to  Petersburg,  in  Virginia. 

Before  general  Green  was  aware  that  lord  Cornwallis  intended  lo  enter 
Virginia,  he  had  formed  the  bold  resolution  of  returning  into  South  Caro- 
lina. Marching  towards  Camden,  where  nine  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  lord  Rawdon,  were  posted,  he  took  a  position  on  Hobkirk's  hill, 
about  a  mile  from  the  British  intrenchments.  Here  the  Americans  were 
attacked  on  the  25th  of  April.  In  the  beginning  of  the  action  their  bravery 
gained  advantages,  which,  in  its  progress,  were  lost  by  the  premature  retreat 
of  two  companies,  occasioned  by  ihe  death  of  their  oliicers.  At  this  reverse 
of  fortune,  Green  retired  a  few  miles  from  the  Held,  both  armies  having 
sustained  nearly  an  equal  loss; 

Several  British  posts  in  South  Carolina  speedily  fell  into  the  power  of 
ihe  brave  and  active  partisans,  who,  with  small  bodies  of  troops,  were  ever 
present  where  oppression  was  lo  be  resisted  or  glory  won.  Lee  joined 
Marion  ;  and,  on  the  15th  of  April,  they  unexpectedly  presented  themselves 
before  fort  Watson,  a  British  post  on  the  Santee.  It  was  an  Indian  mound, 
rising  thirty  or  forty  feel  above  the  level  of  the  plain.     Neither  the  garrison 


nor  the  assailants  had  artillery ;  but  in  a  few  days  the  Americans  construct- 
ed A  work  on  an  unusual  plan,  which  overlooked  the  fort,  and  from  the 
lop  of  which  the  riflemen  fired  wilh  such  unerring  aim  that  not  a  man  of 
the  garrison  could  show  himself  without  certain  destruction.  On  the  23d, 
the  garrison,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  men,  capitulated. 
Orangeburg  and   fort  Motie  surrendered   to  Sumpter.     Lee  comured 
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fort  ^Chranby,  and  Marion  drove  from  Georgetown  the  troops  stationed  lo 
defend  it.  Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  fort  Granby^  lieutenant- 
colonel  Lee  marched  to  Augusta,  and  joined  brigadier-general  Pickens. 
who,  with  a  body  of  militia,  had  some  time  before  taken  post  in  the  vicinity; 
and  these  two  able  officers  jointly  carried  on  their  approaches  against  fon 
Comwallis.  Two  batteries  were  erected  within  thirty  yards  of  the  parapet 
which  overlooked  the  fort;  and  from  them  the  American  riflemen  snot  into 
the  inside  of  the  works  with  efiect.  The  garrison,  almost  entirely  burying 
themselves  underground,  obstinately  refused  to  capitulate  until  resistance 
became  useless,  and  tiien  the  fort,  with  about  three  hundred  men,  surrender- 
ed on  honorable  terms  of  capitulation.  The  Americans,  during  the  siege, 
had  about  forty  men  killed  and  wounded.  Qn  the  22d  of  May,  genetal 
Green  laid  siege  to  Ninety-six,  which  was  defended  bv  lieutenant-colonel 
Cruger,  with  upwards  of  five  hundred  men.  The  works  of  the  besiegers 
w^re  carried  forward  with  indefatigable  industry  *and  success  until  the  18th 
of  June,  when,  on  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  lord  Rawdon  for  the 
relief  of  the  place,  it  was  concluded  to  attempt  its  reduction  by  assaulL 
The  assailants  displayed  great  resolution ;  but,  failing  of  success,  general 
Green  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated  over  the  Saluda. 

Lord  Rawdon  having  returned  to  England,  the  command  of  the  British 
troops  in  South  Carolina  devolved  upon  lieutenant-colonel  Stewart ;  who, 
n  the  beginning  of  September,  took  post  at  Eutaw  Springs.  General 
Green  marched  against  him  from  the  hiUs  of  Santee.  The  rival  forces 
were  equal,  amoui;King  on  each  side  to  two  thousand  men.  On  the  &ti  an 
tttack  was  made  by  the  Americans ;  a  part  of  the  British  line,  consisting 
of  new  troops,  broke  and  fled ;  but  the  veteran  corps  received  the  charge 
-kf  the  assailants  on  the  points  of  their  bayonets.  The  hostile  ranks  were 
for  a  time  intermingled,  and  the  officers  fought  hand  to  hand ;  but  lieo- 
tcnant-colonel  Lee,  who  had  turned  the  British  left  flank,  charging  them  at 
this. instant  in  the  rear,  their  line  was  soon  completely  broken,  and  driven 
off  the  field.  They  were  vigorously  pursued  by  the  Americans,  who  took 
upwards  of  five  hundred  of  them  prisoners.  The  -British,  on  their  retreat. 
took  post  in  a  large  three-story  brick  house,  and  in  a  picketed  garden;  and 
from  these  advantageous  positions  renewed  the  action.  Four  six-pounders 
were  ordered  up  before  the' house ;  but  the  Americans  were  compelled  to 
leave  these  pieces  and  retire.  They  formed  again  at  a  small  distance  in 
the  woods ;  but  general  Green,  thinking  it  inexpedient  to  renew  the  despe- 
rate attempt,  left  a  strong  picket  on  the  field  oi  battle,  and  retired  with  his 
prisoners  to  the  ground  from  which  he  bad  marched  in  the  morning.  In 
the  evening  of  the  next  day,  lieutenant-colonel  Stewart,  leaving  seTcniyof 
his  wounded  men  and  one  thousand  stand  of  arms,  ihoved  from  Entaw 
towards  Charleston.  The  loss  of  the  British,  inclusive  of  prisoners,  was 
supposed  to  be  not  less  than  eleven  hundred  men.  The  loss  of  the  Ameri* 
cans,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  Was  about  half  that  number.  T^^i 
battle  was  attended  by  consequences  very  advantageous  to  the  Americans, 
and  may  be  considered  as  closing  the  revolutionary  war  in  South  Carolina. 

Brilliant  as  were  the  successes  of  general  Green  in  the  Carolinas,  it  was 
in  Virginia  that  the  last  great  stroke  in  favor  of  American  independence 
was  to  be  effected.  The  army  under  the  commander-in-chief  had  passed 
another  distressing  winter,  ana  symptoms  of  mutiny  had  again  manifested 
themselves,  but  were  happily  suppressed.     Deplorably  deficient  of  prori- 
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810118  and  supplies,  and  prcai^ised  reinforcements  being*  grieroosly  delayed, 
Washington  still  remained  undiscouraged,  and  determined,  in  conjunction 
with  the  French  fleet,  to  resume  vigorous  operations.  New  York  was  the 
destined  point  of  the  combined  attack';  but  the  large  reinforcements  which 
had  recently  arrived  there,  and  other  unfavorable  circumstances,  induced 
the  commander-in-chief,  so  late  as  August,  entirely  to  change  the  plan  of 
the  campaign,  and  to  resolve  16  attempt  the  capture  of  the  army  of  lord 
Comwailis,  which  had  now  taken  up  a  position  at  Yorktown,  in  Virginia. 
The  defence  of  West  Point,  and  of  the  other  posts  on  'the  Hudson,  was 
committed  to  general  Heath,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  troops  raised  in  the 
northern  states  was  for  this  service  left' under  his  command. 

Greneral  Washington  resolved  in  person  to  conduct  the  Virginia  expedi^ 
tion.  The  troops  under  count  Rochambeau,  and  strong  detachment  from 
the  American  army,  amounting  to  more  than  two  thousand  men,  and  con* 
sisting  of  the  light  infantry,  Lamb's  artillery,  and  several  other  corps,  were 
destined  for  it.  By  the  26th  of  August  the  whole  body,  American  and 
French,  had  crossed  the  North  river.  An  intercepted  letter  of  general 
Washington's,  in  which  he  communicated,  as  the  result  of  a  consultation 
with  the  French  commanders,  the  design  to  attack  New  York,  had  excited 
the  apprehensions  of  the  British  general  for  the  safety  of  thaX  city.  This 
apprehension  was  kept  alive,  and  the  real  object  of  the  Americans  conceal* 
ed,  by  preparations  for  an  encampment  in  New  Jersey,  opposite  to  Staten 
island,  by  the  route  of  the  American  array,  and  other  appearances,  indicat- 
ing an  intention  to  besiege  New  York ;  and  the  troops  had  passed  the 
Delaware,  out  of  reach  of  annoyance,  before  Sir  Henry  suspected  their 
destination.  General  Washington  pressed  forward  with  the  utmost  expe* 
dition,  and  at  Chester  he  received  the  iniportant  intelligence  that  count  de 
Grasse  had  arrived  with  his  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  that  the  marquis 
St.  Simon  bad,  with  a  body  of  three  thousand  land  forces,  joined  the  mar- 
quis de  la  Fayette.  Having  directed  the  rente  of  his  army  from  the  head  of 
the  Elk,  he,  accompanied  by  Rochambeau,  Chatelleux,  Du  Portail,  and 
Knox,  proceeded  to  Virginia.  They  reached  Williamsburg  on  the  14th  of 
September,  and  immediately  repaired  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris,  to  setde. 
with  count  de  Grasse  the  plan  of  operations.  The  whole  body  of  American 
and  French  troops  reached  Williamsburg  by  the  25th  of  September.  At 
this  place  the  allied  forces  were  joined  by  a  detachment  of  the  militia  of 
Virginia,  under  the  command  of  governor  Nelson,  and  preparations  were 
soon  made  to  attack  the  intrenchments  of  lord  Comwailis. 

Yorktown,  the  head-quarters  of  lord  Comwailis,  is  a  village  on  the  south 
side  of  York  river,  the  southem  banks  of  which  are  high,  and  .where  ships 
of  the  line  may  ride  in  safety.  Gloucester  point  is  a  piece  of  land  on  the 
opposite  shore,  projecting  considerably  into  the  river.  Both  these  posts 
were  occupied  by  the  British ;  and  a  communication  between  them '  was 
commanded  by  their  batteries,  and  by  several  ships  of  war.  The  main 
body  of  lord  Comwailis'  army  was  encamped  on  the  open  grounds  about 
Yorktown,  within  a  range  of  outer  redoubts  and  field-works ;  and  lieute- 
nant-colonel Tarleton,  with  a  detachment  of  six  or*  seven  hundred  men, 
held  the  post  at  Gloucester  point. 

The  legion  of  the  duke  de  Lauzun,  and  a  brigade  of  militia  under  gooe- 
iml  Weedon,  the  whole  commanded  by  the  French  greneral  De  Choise,  were 
diieded  to  watch  and  restrain  the  enemy  on  the  side  of  Gloaeestwr;  and 
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the  grand  combined  &rmy,  on  the  30th  of  September,  moved  down  to  the 
investiture  of  Yorktown.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  October,  advaDcing 
to  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  English  lines,  they  began  their  first 
parallel,  and  labored  with  such  silence  and  diligence,  tnat  they  were  not 
discovered  until  morning,  when  the  works  they  had  raised  were  sufficieni 
to  protect  them.  On  the  9th,  seversd  batteries  being  completed,  a  heavy 
cannonade  was  begun.  Many  of  the  British  guns  were  dismounted,  and 
portions  of  their  fortifications  laid  level  with  the  ground.  On  the  night  of 
the  11th,  the  besiegers  commenced  their  second  parallel,  three  hundred 
yards  in  advance  of  the  first  This  approach  was  made  so  much  sooner 
than  was  expected,  that  the  men  were  not  discovered  at  their  laber  until 
they  had  rendered  themselves  secure  from  all  molestation  in  front  The 
fire  from  the  new  batteries  was  still  more  furious  and  destructire.  From 
two  British  redoubts,  in  advance  of  their  main  works,  and  flanking  those 
of  the  besiegers,  the  men  in  the  trenches  were  so  severely  annoyed,  thai 
Washington  resolved  to  storm  them. 

The  enterprise  ^niinst  one  was  committed  to  an  American  force  under 
the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  that  against  the  other  to  a  French  detachment. 
Colonel  Hamilton,  who  led  the  van  of  the  former,  made  such  an  tmpetnoas 
attack  that  possession  was  soon  obtained,  with  little  slaughter.  The  French 
detachment  was  equally  brave  and  successful,  but  sustained  greater  loss. 
On  the  16th,  a  sortie  was  made  from  the  garrison  by  a  party  of  three  han- 
(dred  aod  fifty,  commanded  by  lieutenant-colonel  Abercrorobie,  who  forced 
two  batteries,  and  spiked  eleven  pieces  of  cannon ;  but  the  guards  from 
the  trenches  immediately  advancing  on  them,  they  retreated,  and  the  pieces 
which  they  had  hastily  spiked  were  soon  rendered  fit  for  service.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  besiegers  opened  several  batteries  in  their 
second  parallel ;  and  in  the  whole  line  of  batteries  nearly  one  hundred 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  were  now -mounted.  The  works  of  the  besieged 
were  so  universally  in  ruins  as  to  be  in  no  condition  to  sustain  the  fire 
which  might  be  expected  the  next  day.  In  this  extremity,  lord  Corawallis 
boldly  resolved  to  attempt  an  escape  by  land  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
army.  His  plan  waa  to  cross  over,  in  the  night,  to  Gloucester  point,  and 
forcing  his  way  through  the  troops  under  De  Choise,  to  pass  through  Mary* 
land,  rennsylvania,  and  Jersey,  and  form  a  jimction  with  the  royal  army 
at  New  York.  In  prosecution  of  this  desperate  design,  one  embaric&tion 
of  his  troops  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  point ;  but  a  violent  stonn  of 
wind  and  rain  dispersed  the  boats,  and  frustrated  the  schane. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  fire  of  the  American  batteries  rendered 
the  British  post  untenable.  Lord  Comwallis,  perceiving  further  resistance 
to  be  imavailing,  about  ten  o'clock  beat  a  parley,  and  proposed  a  cessatioo 
of  hostilities  for  twenty-four  hours,  that  conunissioners  might  meet  to  settle 
the  lerms  on  which  the  posts  of  York  and  Gloucester  should  be  surrender- 
ed.  General  Washington,  in  his  answer,  declared  his  *  ardent  desire  to 
spare  the  efiiision  of  blood,  and  his  readiness  to  listen  to  such  terms  as 
were  admissible ;'  but  to  prevent  loss  of  time,  he  desired  '  that,  previous  to 
the  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  the'  proposals  of  his  lordship  might  he 
transmitted  in  writing,  for  which  purpose  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for 
two  hours  should  be  granted.'  The  terms  proposed  by  his  lordship  were 
sneh  as  led  the  general  to  suppose  that  articles  of  capitulation  might  easily 
he  adjusted,  and  he  coDtinaed  the  cessation  of  hostilities  undl  the  next  day. 


To  expedite  the  business,  he  summarily  stated  the  terms  he  was  wilUng  to 
grant,  and  informed  earl  Cornwallis,  that  if  he  admitted  these  as  the  basis 
of  a  treaty,  commissioners  might  meet  to  put  them  into  form.  Accordingly, 
viscount  de  Noailles  and  lieutenant-colonel  Laurens,  on  the  part  of  the 
allies,  and  colonel  Dundas  and  major  Ross,  on  the  part  of  the  English, 
met  the  next  day,  and  adjusted  articles  of  capitulation,  which  were  to  be 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  British  general. 

llesolving  not  to  expose  himself  to  any  accident  that  might  be  the  con- 
sequence of  unnecessary  delay,  general  Washington  ordered  the  rough 
draft  of  the  commissioners  to  be  fairly  transcribed,  and  sent  to  lord  Gorn- 
wallis  early  next  morning,  with  a  letter  expressing  his  expectation  that  the 
garrison  would  march  out  by  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Hopeless  of 
more  favorable  terms,  his  lordship  signed  the  capitulation,  and  surrendered 
the  posts  of  York  and  Gloucester,  with  their  garrisons,  to  general  Wash- 
ington ;  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  with  the  seamen,  to  count  de 
Grasse.  The  prisoners,  exclusive  of  seamen,  amounted  to  more  than  seven 
thousand,  of  which  between  four  and  five  thousand  only  were  fit  for  duty. 
The  garrison  lost,  during  the  siege,  six  officers  and  five  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  privates,  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  privates,  with  a  competent  num- 
ber of  officers,  were  to  remain  iu  Virginia,  Maryland,  or  Pennsylvania. 
The  officers  not  required  for  this  service  were  permitted  on  parole  to  re- 
turn to  Europe,  or  to  any  of  the  maritime  posts  of  the  English  on  ihe  Ame 
rican  continent.  The  terms  granted  to  earl  Comwallis  were,  in  general, 
the  terms  which  had  been  granted  to  the  Americans  at  the  surrender  of 
Charleston ;  and  general  Lincoln,  who  on  that  occasion  resigned  his  sword 
to  lord  Comwallis,  was  appointed  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  royal 
army.  The  allied  army,  to  which  lord  Comwallis  surrendered,  amounted 
to  sixteen  thousand ; — ^seven  thousand  French,  ^ve  thousand  dye  hundred 
continental  troops,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  militia.  In  the  course 
of  the  siege  they  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  about  three  hundred.  The 
siege  was  prosecuted  with  so  much  military  judgment  and  ardor,  that  the 
treaty  was  opened  on  the  eleventh,  and  the  capitulation  signed  on  the  thir- 
teenth day  after  ground  was  broken  before  the  British  lines. 

The  capture  of  so  large  a  British  army  excited  universal  joy,  and  on  no 
occasion  during  the  war  did  the  Americans  manifest  greater  exultation. 
From  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  contest,  the  afl^ctions  of  many  had 
been  so  concentrated  upon  their  country,  and  so  intense  was  their  interest 
in  its  fate,  that  the  news  of  this  brilliant  success  produced  the  most  raptur- 
ous emotions,  under  the  operations  of  which,  it  is  said,  some  were  even 
deprived  of  their  reason,  and  one  aged  patriot  in  Philadelphia  expired. 

The  day  after  the  capitulation  general  Washington  ordered, '  that  those 
who  were  under  arrest  should  be  pardoned  and  set  at  liberty  ;*  and  an- 
nounced, that  ^  divine  service  shall  be  performed  to-morrow  in  the  difilerent 
brigades  and  divisions.  The  commander-in-chief  recommends,  that  all  the 
troops  that  are  not  upon  duty  do  assist  at  it  with  a  serious  deportment,  and 
that  sensibility  of  heart  which  the  recollection  of  the  surprising  and  par- 
ticular interposition  of  Providence  in  our  favor  claiman'  Congress,  as  soon 
as  they  received  general  Washington's  official  letter  giving  information  of 
the  event,  resolved  to  go  in  procession  to  the  Dutch  Lutheran  church,  and 
return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  signal  success  of  the  American 
arms ;  and  thepr  issued  a  proclamation,  recommending  to  the  citizens  of  the 
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United  States  to  observe  the  13th  of  December  as  a  day  of  public  thanks- 
giving and  prayer. 

"While  these  successful  operations  had  been  carrying  on  in  Virginia^  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  endeavored,  if  possible,  to  recall  Washington,  or  at  least  to 
divert  his  attention,  by  some  daring  enterprise  in  the  north.  Giving  to  the 
traitor  Arnold,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  destructive  expedition  to 
Virginia,  the  command  of  a  strong  detachment,  he  sent  him  against  New 
London,  a  flourishing  city  situated  upon  the  river  Thames,  in  his  native 
state.  Nearly  opposite,  on  a  hill  in  Groton,  stood  fort  Griswold,  which 
was  then  garrisoned  by  militia,  hastily  summoned  from  their  labors  in  the 
field.  Against  this  fort  Arnold  despatched  a  part  of  his  troops.  It  was 
assaulted  on  three  sides  at  the  same  moment.  The  garrison,  fighting  in 
view  of  their  property  and  their  homes,  made  a  brave  and  obstinate  resis- 
tance.  By  their  steady  and  well-directed  fire  many  of  the  assailants  were 
killed.  Pressing  forward  with  persevering  ardor,  the  British  entered  the 
fort  through  the  embrasures.  Immediately  all  resistance  ceased.  Irritated 
by  gallantry  which  should  have  caused  admiration,  a  British  officer  inqair- 
ed  who  commanded  the  fort.  'I  did,'  said  colonel  Ledyard,  'but  you  do 
now ;'  and  presented  him  his  sword.  He  seized  it,  and,  with  savage  cru- 
elty, plunged  it  into  his  bosom.  This  was  the  signal  for  an  indiscriminate 
massacre.  Of  a  hundred  and  sixty  men,  composing  the  garrison,  all  but 
forty  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  most  of  them  after  resistance  had  ceased. 
Seldom  has  the  glory  of  victory  been  tarnished  by  such  detestable  barbarity. 
The  British  then  entered  New  London,  which  was  set  on  fire  and  consum- 
ed. The  property  destroyed  was  of  immense  value.  Perceiving  no  other 
object  within  the  reach  of  his  force,  Arnold  led  back  his  troops  to  New  York. 

A  circumstance  which  evidently  exercised  a  very  favorable  influence  on 
American  afiairs  during  this  period  should  not  be  omitted — ^the  institution 
of  a  national  bank.  The  plan  of  it  was  projected  by  Robert  Morris,  one 
of  the  delegates  of  Pennsylvania,  a  man  of  high  reputation,  and  well  versea 
in  afiairs  of  commerce  and  finance,  whom  congress  had  appointed  treasurer. 
He  assigned  to  this  bank  a  capital  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  divid- 
ed in  shares  of  four  hundred  dollars  each,  in  money  of  gold  or  silver,  to  be 
procured  by  subscriptions.  Twelve  directors  were  to  manage  the  bank, 
which  was  denominated  'by  congress,  'The  President,  Directors,  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  North  America.*  To  the  financial  skill  and  in- 
defatigable efibrts  of  Mr.  Morris  in  the  treasury  department,  it  has  been 
thought  our  country  was  scarcely  less  indebted,  than  to  the  valor  of  her 
soldiers  and  the  wisdom  of  her  statesmen.  Under  his  auspices,  public 
credit  revived ;  the  army  was  pacified ;  and  a  new  impulse  given  to  every 
operation  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet. 

During  this  fortunate  year  also  the  compact  of  the  confederation  was 
rendered  complete.  Much  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  obtaining  its 
ratification.  Various  and  sometinves  conflicting  amendments  bad  been  pro- 
posed by  the  states  respectively ;  but  they  had  successively  yielded  to  the 
opinion  that  a  federal  compact  would  be  of  vast  importance  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  On©  of  the  greatest  impediments  had  hitherto  been,  that 
within  the  chartered  limits  of  several  slates  there  were  immense  tracts  of 
vacant  territory,  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  constitute  a  large  fund  of 
future  wealth ;  and  the  states  not  possessed  of  tbas  advnntaj^  insisted  on 
considering  this  territory  as  a  joint  acquisition,  to  be  appliedio  thecomiooa 
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benefit.  The  cession  made  by  Yirginia,  the  preceding  year,  of  its  north- 
west territory,  was  now  accepted  by  congress,  and,  to  the  great  joy  of  Ame- 
rica, the  confederation  was  completed.^ 

The  result  of  the  last  campaign  convinced  the  British  nation  that  Ame- 
rica could  not  be  subdued  by  force ;  and  led  to  a  change  of  administration 
and  pacific  overtures.  Parliament  met  on  the  27th  of  November,  1781 ; 
and  though-  the  speech  from  the  throne  still  breaUied  a  spirit  of  hostility, 
and  answers  from  both  houses  were  procured  in  accordance  with  it,  yet 
not  long  after  the  recess,  the  ministers  found  themselves  in  a  minority  in 
the  house  of  commons.  On  the  22d  of  February,  1782,  general  Conway 
moved  an  address  to  the  king,  praying, '  that  the  war  on  the  continent  oi 
North  America  might  no  longer  be  pursued  for  the  impracticable  purpose 
of  reducing  that  country  to  obedience  by  force ;  and  expressing  their  hope, 
that  the  earnest  desire  and  diligent  exertion  to  restore  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, of  which  they  had  received  his  majesty's  most  gracious  assurances, 
might,  by  a  happy  reconciliation  with  the  revolted  colonies,  be  forwarded 
and  made  effectual ;  to  which  great  end  his  majesty's  faithful  commona 
would  be  ready  to  give  their  utmost  assistance.'  This  motion  being  lost 
by  a  single  vote  only,  was,  &ye  days  after,  renewed,  by  the  same  gentle* 
man,  in  a  form  somewhat  difierent,  and  was  carried ;  and  an  address  in 
pursuance  of  it  presented  to  the  king.  Not  yet  satisfied  with  the  triumph 
obtained  over  the  ministry,  and  considering  the  answer  of  the  king  not 
sufficilntly  explicit,  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  4th  of  March,  on  the 
motion  of  general  Conway,  declared,  that  all  those  who  should  advise,  or 
by  any  means  attempt,  the  farther  prosecution  of  ofiensive  war  in  America, 
shonla  be  considered  as  enemies  to  their  king  and  country.  In  this  state 
of  things  it  was  impossible  for  the  ministry  longer  to  continue  in  power, 
and  on  the  i9th  they  relinquished  their  places.  A  new  administration 
was  soon  after  formed — the  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury,  and  the  earl  of  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Fox  held  the  im^ 
portant  places  of  secretaries  of  state. 

Soon  after  their  appointment,  the  new  ministers  sent  a  Mr.  Oswald  to 
France,  to  sound  the  French  court,  as  well  as  Dr.  Franklin,  on  the  subject 
of  peace.  In  a  conference  with  the  count  de  Vergennes,  Mr.  Oswald  was 
informed  that  the  French  court  were  disposed  to  treat  for  peace,  but  cdnld 
do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  their  allies ;  and  the  count  expressed  a 
wish  that  Paris  might  be  the  place  of  meeting  for  entering  upon  this  im» 
portant  business.  About  the  18th  of  April  the  British  agent  went  back  to 
London,  and  on  the  4th  of  May  returned  to  France  with  the  assent  of  the 
British  cabinet  to  treat  of  a  general  peace,  and  for  that  purpose  to  meet  at 
Fans. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new  administration  was  to  appoint  Sir 
Guy  Carleton  commander-in-chief  in  America,  in  the  room  of  oir  Henry 
Clinton,  and  to  authorize  admiral  Digby  and  himself  to  treat  for  peace. 
One  object  of  conferring  this  power  was  to  induce  congress  to  agree  to  a 
separate  treaty.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  arrived  in  America  on  the  5th  of  May, 
and  two  d^ys  afterwards  informed  general  Washington  that  he  and  admiral 
Digby  were  authorized  to  treat  for  peace,  and  requested  a  passport  for  their 
secretary  as  the  bearer  of  despatches  to  congress  on  the  subject.    A  copy 

*  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  b.  iv.  chap.  8. 
60* 
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of  this  letter  was  forwarded  by  the  general  to  that  body  ;*  but  the  memben 
being  determined  not  to  negotiate  without  their  allies,  refused  the  pass* 
port.  The  same  commissioners,  on  the  2d  of  August  following,  seat  a 
second  letter  to  the  American  commander,  informing  him  that  negotiations 
for  a  general  peace  had  commenced  at  Paris,  and  that  Mr.  Grenyille  had 
lull  powers  to  treat  with  all  the  parties  at  war,  and  that,  by  his  instructioDs, 
'  the  independency  of  the  thirteen  provinces  was  to  be  proposed  by  him,  in 
the  first  instance,  instead  of  being  made  a  condition  of  a  general  treaty.' 

A  majority  of  the  new  British  cabinet  very  early  determined  to  ofier 
America  unlimited  unconditional  independence,  as  the  basis  of  a  negotia- 
tion for  peace,  and  so  instructed  their  minister,  Mr.  Grenville.  This  was 
a  favorite  measure  with  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  ;  on  this  point,  how- 
ever,  the  cabinet  was  divided.  The  earl  of  Shelbume,  though  he  acqui- 
esced, was  still  opposed,  and  it  was  one  of  the  last  measures  to  which  the 
king  would  assent.  The  illness  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  his 
death,  which  happened  on  the  1st  of  Jul^,  produced  no  little  delay  and 
difficulty  in  the  negotiations.  The  appointment  of  lord  Shelbume  as  fiist 
lord  of  the  treasury  produced  an  open  rupture  in  the  cabinet  Lord  John 
Cavendish,  Mr.  Fox,  and  some  others,  resigned  their  places.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  William  Pitt  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
Thomas  Townshend  and  lord  Grantham  secretaries  of  state.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  king,  as  well  as  lord  Shelbume,  still  entertained  t 
distant  hope  that  some  arrangement  might  be  made  with  the  AmtfHcans 
short  of  an  open  and  express  acknowledgment  of  their  independence ;  and 
the  views  of  the  latter  on  this  point,  probably,  had  no  little  influence  in 
placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  administration.^  Parliament  adjourned  on 
the  11th  of  July,  having  passed  an  act  at  the  close  of  the  session,  authoriz- 
ingthe  king  to  conclude  a  peace  or  truce  with  the  Americans. 

The  instructions  of  congress  to  the  American  commissioners  not  to  con- 
clude peace  without  the  consent  of  France,  rendered  their  situation  com- 
plicated and  embarrassing.  There  were  several  questions  which  the  Ame- 
ricans deemed  of  the  first  importance,  in  which  the  French  court  either 
felt  no  interest)  or  were  opposed  to  the  American  claims.  The  principal 
of  these  points  referred  to  the  right  of  fishery  on  the  Grand  bank,  and  the 
western  boundary  of  the  United  States.  On  the  latter  point,  Spain,  who 
was  also  a  partv  to  the  negotiations,  was  extremely  desirous  of  limiting  as 
much  as  possible  the  extent  of  the  American  territory*  These  circumstan- 
ces occasioned  much  difficulty  and  considerable  delay.  At  length  the 
American  commissioners  determined  to  agree  to  a  provisional  treaty  wilb> 
out  the  concurrence  of  the  French  court.  Mr.  Oswald,  who  had  succeeded 
Mr.  Grenville,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  strongly  urged  the 
propriety  of  the  American  loyalists  beine  compensated  for  the  losses  thej 
had  incurred  during  the  struggle  for  independence;  but  this  proposition 

*  Among  the  papers  of  Dr.  FrankHn  was  foand  the  foUowing  memorandom :  'In* 
mediately  after  the  death  of  lord  RockiDgham,  the  king  said  to  Iwd  Shelbnme,  *<I  viQ 
be  plain  with  yon  ;  the  point  next  my  heart,  and  which  I  am  determined,  be  the  cause- 
qnence  what  it  may,  never  to  relinqaish  but  with  my  crown  and  life,  is,  Id  prereat  a 
total  unequivocal  recognition  of  the  independence  of  America.  Promise  to  snpport  ne 
pn  this  ground,  and  I  will  leave  you  unmolested  on  every  other  ground,  and  with  faU 
power  as  the  prime  minister  of  this  kingdom."  The  bargain  was  struck.'— Aiatfar^j 
Wort^  vol.  V.  p.  326. 
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wfts  met  by  a  counter  one  from  Dr.  Franklin,  that  a  similar  arrangement 
should  be  made  by  Great  Britain  in  fiiTor  of  the  Americans  who  had  suf* 
fered  in  their  property  from  the  destruction  carried  on  by  the  British 
troops.  This  point  was  therefore  ultimately  waved,  and  other  difficulties 
being  overcome,  a  provisional  treaty  was  agreed  to  on  the  30th  of  Novem* 
ber ;  and  after  great  delay,  occasioned  by  the  strenuous  endeavors  of  the 
court  of  Madrid  to  procure  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  by  Great  Britain,  pre- 
liminary treaties  of  peace  were  signed  on  the  20th  of  January,  1783, 
between  France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  intelligence  of  a  general  peace  reached  America 
by  a  letter  from  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette ;  and  orders  were  immediately 
issued,  recalling  all  armed  vessels  cruising  under  the  authority  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Congress  soon  after  received  official  information  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and 
of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  preliminary  articles  between  Great 
Britain  and  France ;  and,  on  the  11th  of  April,  they  issued  a  proclamation, 
declaring  the  cessation  of  arms,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  agreed  upon 
between  the  United  States  and  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  enjoining  its 
strict  observance.  On  the  19th  of  April,  peace  was  proclaimed  in  the  Ame- 
rican army  I^  the  commander-in-chief,  precisely  eight  years  from  the  day 
of  the  first  effusion  of  blood  at  Lexington. 

The  independence  of  the  United  States  was  acknowledged  by  Sweden 
on  the  5th  of  February ;  by  Denmark,  on  the  25th  of  February ;  by  Spain, 
on  the  24th  of  March ;  ana  by  Russia,  in  July ;  treaties  of  amity  and  com- 
merce were  also  concluded  with  each  of  those  powers.  On  the  8th  of 
June,  general  Washington  addressed  a  letter  to  each  of  the  governors  of 
the  several  states  in  the  Union,  on  the  present  situation,  and  what  appeared 
to  him  the  wisest  policy,*  of  the  United  States.  In  this  paternal  and  a£fec- 
tionate  letter  he  stated  four  things  which  he  conceived  to  be  essential  to 
their  well-being,  and  even  to  their  existence,  as  an  independent  power : 
'  An  indissoluble  union  of  the  states  under  one  general  head ;  a  sacred  re- 
gard to  public  justice ;  the  adoption  of  a  proper  peace  establishment ;  and 
the  prevalence  of  that  pacific  and  friendly  disposition,  among  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  which  vnll  induce  them  to  forget  their  local  prejudices 
and  politics,  to  make  those  mutual  concessions  which  are  requisite  to  the 
general  prosperity,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  sacrifice  their  individual  ad- 
vantages to  the  interest  of  the  community.* 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  3d  of  September,  by  David 
Hartley,  Esq.,  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  by  John  Adams, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  John  Jay,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
provisions  of  the  treaty  attest  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  American  negotia- 
tors, as  weU  as  the  liberal  feelings  which  actuated  the  British  ministry. 
The  independence  of  the  United  States  vras  fully  acknowledged.  The 
right  of  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and.  certain  facilities  in  the 
enjoyment  of  that  right,  were  secured  to  them  forever ;  and  territory  was 
ceded  to  them  more  extensive  than  the  most  sanguine  had  dared  to  antici- 
pate or  to  hope. 

In  December,  1782,  the  officers  of  the  American  army,  still  retained  in 
service  but  unemployed,  forwarded  to  congress  a  petition,  praying  that  all 
arrears  which  were  due  to  them  might  be  discharaped,  and  that,  instead  of 
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balf-pay  for  life^  a  sum  equal  to  fire  years'  fall  pay  should  be  |»aid  or  ae- 
cared  to  them  when  disbanded*  The  delay  of  congress  to  comply  with 
this  request  produced  ^n  alarming  agitation  in  that  portion  of  the  annj 
stationed  at  Newburgh.  An  address  to  the  officers  was  privately  circukt- 
ed,  written  with  great  ability,  and  admirably  well  fitted  to  work  upon  those 
passions  which  recent  sufferings  and  gloomy  forebodings  had  excited  in 
eyery  bosom.  The  writer  boldly  recommendhed  that,  as  all  the  applications 
to  the  sympathy  and  justice  of  congress  had  failed  of  success,  an  ajqpetl 
should  be  made  to  their  fears.  Fortunately,  the  commander-in-chief  wu 
in  the  camp.  Though  <y>n8cioas  that  the  officers  had  just  cause  of  cotD- 
plaint,  he  was  aware  that  duty  to  his  country,  and  even  friendship  for 
them,  required  that  he  should  present  the  adoption  of  rash  and  disorderly 
expedients  to  obtain  redress.  Galling  them  together,  he,  by  a  calm  and 
sensible  address,  persuaded  them  to  rely  still  longer  upon  the  disposition 
of  congress  to  perform  for  them  whatever  the'  limited  means  of  the  nation 
would  permit.  In  a  tetter  to  that  body,  giving  an  accoont  of  these  occQ^ 
rences,  he  maintained  and  enforced  the  claims  of  the  officers  with  such 
pathos  and  strength  of  reasoning,  that  their  request  was  granted. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  congress  issued  a  proclamation  for  disbanding 
the  army.  Yew  York  was  evacuated  by  the  British  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, and  the  Americans  took  possession  of  the  city  the  same  day ;  and 
a  short  time  after  the  army  was  disbanded,  and  again  mingled  with  their 
feUow-citizens.^ 

General  Washington,  taking  an  afiectionate  leave  of  his  officers,  repaired 
to  Annapolis,  where  congress  was  sitting,  and  there,  at  a  public  audience, 
with  dignity  and  sensibility,  resigned  his  commission  as  commandeMfi- 
chief  of  the  American  armies.  Then,  with  a  character  illuatrious  thnmgh- 
out  the  world,  he  returned  to  his  residence  at  Mount  Vernon,  possessing 
the  sincere  love  and  profound  veneration  of  his  countrymen. 


washikgton's  administration. 

The  exhausting  efiect  of  their  exertions  was  felt  by  the  people  o^  the 
United  States  for  a  considerable  period  after  peace,  as  well  as  indepen- 
dence, had  been  secured.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  popular  contest  terminating 
in  victory  began  to  subside,  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  revolution  soon  became 
known  and  felt.     The  claims  of  those  who  toiled,  and  fought,  and  suffered 

*  The  foUowing  enlogiam  from  the  lips  of  an  eloquent  Hviag  statesman,  when  pkad* 
ing  for  the  relief  of  the  illustrious  survivors,  conveys  a  just  idea  of  the  honorable  condoet 
of  this  band  of  patriots : — *  The  army  was  to  be  disbanded ;  but  it  was  unpaid.  It  vas 
to  lay  down  its  own  power ;  but  there  was  no  government  w^ith  adequate  power  to  per* 
form  what  had  been  promised  to  it.  In  this  critical  moment  what  is  its  conduct  9  Does 
it  disgrace  its  high  character  f  Is  temptation  able  to  seduce  it  f  Does  it  speak  of  right* 
ing  itself?  Does  it  undertake  to  redress  its  own  wrongs  by  its  own  swoipd?  Does  it 
lose  its  patriotism  in  its  deep  sense  of  injury  and  injustice  ?  Does  military  amlntiaQ 
cause  its  integrity  to  swerve?  Far,  far  otherwise.  It  had  faithfully  served  and  saved 
the  country,  and  to  that  country  it  now  referred,  with  unhesitating  confidence,  its  daim 
and  its  complaints.  It  laid  down  its  arms  with  alacrity ;  it  mingled  itself  with  the  man 
of  the  community  ;  and  it  waited  till,  in  better  times,  and  under  a  new  govemaoeDt;  its 
services  might  be  rewarded,  and  the  promises  made  to  it  fulfilled.  We  can  hardly  re* 
cur  to  this  example  too  often,  or  dwell  on  it  too  much,  for  the  honor  of  our  country,  aad 
of  its  defender8.'»2^  ^eches  and  FortiuU  AfgumetOs  ofDwM  WieiOtr,  p.  356, 357 
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in  the  arduous  struggle,  were  strongly  urged,  and  the  goTemment  had 
neither  resources  nor  power  to  satisfy  or  to  silence  them.  The  federal 
head  had  no  separate  or  exclusive  fund.  The  members  of  congress  depend- 
ed on  the  states  which  they  respectively  represented,  even  for  their  own 
maintenance,  and  money  for  national  purposes  could  only  be  obtained  by 
requisitions  on  the  different  members,  of  the  confederacy.  On  them  it  be- 
came necessary  immediately  to  call  for  funds  to  discharge  the  arrears  of 
pay  due  to  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  and  the  interest  on  the  debt  which 
the  government  had  been  compelled  to  contract.  The  legislatures  of  the 
difierent  states  received  these  requisitions  with  respect,  listened  to  the 
monitory  waminsfs  of  congress  with  deference,  and  with  silent  and  inactive 
acquiescence.  Their  own  situation,  indeed,  was  full  of  embarrassment. 
The  wealth  of  the  country  had  been  totally  exhausted  during  the  revolution. 
Taxes  could  not  be  collected,  because  there  was  no  money  to  represent  the 
value  of  the  little  personal  property  which  had  not  been,  and  the  land 
which  could  not  be,  destroyed ;  and  commerce,  though  preparing;  to  burst 
from  its  thraldom,  had  not  yet  had  time  to  restore  to  the  annual  produce 
of  the  country  its  exchanc^eable  value.  The  states  owed  each  a  heavy 
debt  for  local  services  rendered  during  the  revolution,  for  which  it  was 
bound  to  provide,  and  each  had  its  own  domestic  government  to  support. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  each  state  was  anxious 
to  retain  for  its  own  benefit  the  small  but  rising  revenue  "derived  from 
foreign  commerce ;  and  that  the  custom-houses  in  each  commercial  city 
were  considered  asi  the  most  valuable  sources  of  income  which  the  states 
possessed.  Each  state,  therefore,  made  its  own  regulations,  its  tariff  and 
tonnage  duties^  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  difierent  states  clashed 
with  each  other ;  one  nation  became  more  favored  than  another  under  the 
same  circumstances ;  and  one  state  pursued  a  system  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  another.  Hence  the  confiaence  of  foreign  countries  was  destroy- 
ed ;  and  they  would  not  enter  into  treaties  of  commerce  with  the  confede- 
rated government,  while  they  were  not  likely  to  be  carried  into  effect.  A 
ffeneru  decay  of  trade,  the  rise  of  imported  merchandise,  the  fall  of  pro- 
duce, and  an  uncommon  decrease  of  the  value  of  lands,  ensued. 

The  distress  of  the  inhabitants  was  continually  on  the  increase ;  and  in 
Massachusetts,  where  it  was  most  felt,  an  insurrection  of  a  serious  character 
was  the  consequence.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  1786,  the  populace 
assembled  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
state,  and,  choosing  Daniel  Shays  their  leader,  demanded  that  the  collection 
of  debts  should  be  suspended,  and  that  the  legislature  should  authorize  the 
emission  of  paper  money  for  general  circulation.  Two  bodies  of  militia^ 
drawn  from  those  parts  of  the  state  where  disafiection  did  not  prevail, 
were  immediately  despatched  against  them,  one  under  the  command  of 
general  Lincoln,  the  other  of  general  Shepard.  The  disafiected  were  dis- 
persed with  less  difficulty  than  had  been  apprehended,  and,  abandoning 
their  seditious  purposes,  accepted  the  profiered  indemnity  of  the  government. 

The  time  at  length  came  when  the  public  mind  gave  tokens  of  being 
prepared  for  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  general  government — an 
occurrence  the  necessity  of  which  had  long  been  foreseen  by  Washington 
and  most  of  the  distinguished  patriots  of  that  period.  Evil  had  accumu- 
lated upon  evil,  till  the  mass  became  too  oppressive  to  be  endured,  and  the 
voice  of  the  nation  cried  out  for  relief.     The  first  decisive  measures  pro-  | 
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oeeAed  from  the  merchants,  who  came  forward  almost  simaltaneously  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  with  representations  of  the  utter  prostration  of  the 
mercantile  interests,  and  petitions  for  a  speedy  and  efficient  remedy.  It 
was  shown,  that  the  advantages  of  this  most  important  source  of  national 
prosperity  wei^  flowing  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  that  the  native 
merchants  were  sufiering  for  the  want  of  a  just  protection  and  a  unifonn 
system  of  trade.  The  wise  and  reflecting  were  conrinced  that  some  decid- 
ed efibrts  were  necessary  to  strengthen  the  general  government,  or  that  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  perhaps  a  devastating  anarchy,  would  be  ioen- 
table.  The  first  step  towards  a  general  reformation  was  rather  accidental 
than  premeditated.  Certain  citizens  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  had  fonned 
a  scheme  for  promoting  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  and  Chesapeake 
bay,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  by  those  two  states'  to  meet  ai 
Alexandria,  and  devise  some  plan  of  operation.  These  persons  made  a 
visit  to  Mount  Vernon,  and,  while  there,  it  was  proposed  among  themselves 
that  more  important  objects  should  be  connected  with  the  purpose  at  first 
in  view,  and  that  the  state  governments  should  be  solicited  to  appoint 
other  commissioners,  with  enlarged  powers,  instructed  to  form  a  plan  for 
maintaining  a  naval  force  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  also  to  fix  upon  some 
system  of  duties  on  exports  and  imports  in  which  both  states  should  agree, 
and  that  in  the  end  congress  should  be  petitioned  to  allow  these  privileges. 
This  project  was  approved  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  commission- 
ers were  accordingly  appointed.  The  same  legislature  passed  a  resolntion 
recommending  the  design  to  other  states,  and  inviting  them  to  anite,  by 
dieir  commissioners,  in  an  attempt  to  establish  such  a  system  of  conunercia; 
lelations  as  would  promote  general  harmony  and  prosperity.  Five  stater 
only,  in  addition  to  Virginia,  acceded  to  this  proposition,  namely,  Marf 
land,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York.  From  these 
states  commissioners  assembled  at  Annapolis,  but  they  had  hardly  entered 
into  a  discussion  of  the  topics  which  naturally  forced  tnemselves  into  view, 
before  they  discovered  the  powers  with  which  they  were  intrusted  to  be  so 
limited,'  as  to  tie  up  their  hands  from  efiecting  any  purpose  that  conM  be 
of  essential  utility.  On  this  account,  as  wen  as  from  the  circumstance 
that  so  few  states  were  represented,  they  wisely  declined  deciding  on  anj 
important  measures  in  reference  to  the  particular  subjects  for  wluch  they 
had  come  together. 

This  convention  is  memorable,  however,  as  having  been  the  prelude  to 
the  one  which  followed.  Before  the  commissioners  adjourned,  a  report 
was  agreed  upon,  in  which  the  necessity  of  a  revision  and  reform  of  the 
articles  of  the  old  federal  compact  was  strongly  urged,  and  which  contained 
a  recommendation  to  all  the  state  legislatures  for  the  appointment  of  depo* 
ties,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia,  with  more  ample  powers  and  instructions. 
This  pr6posal  was  eventually  carried  into  effect,  and,  in  conformity  widi 
It,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  states  met  at  Philadelphia  in 
May,  1787.  Of  this  body  of  eminent  statesmen,  Oeorge  Washington  wa? 
unanimously  elected  president.  They  deliberated  with  closed  doors  dnriog 
a  peripd  of  four  months.  One  party  in  the  convention  was  anxious  to 
enlarge,  another  to  abridge  the  authority  delegated  to  the  general  govern- 
ment. This  was  the  first  germ  of  parties  in  the  United  States ;  not  diat 
materials  w^re  wanting,  for  the  dissensions  of  the  revolution  had  left  behind 
some  bitterness  of  spirit,  and  feelings  that  only  awaited  an  opportunity  foi 
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their  disclosuie.  The  divisions  in  the  convention  proved  the  foundation, 
of  many  a  subsequent  strugglie.  At  length  a  constitution  was  agreed  on, 
which,  after  being  reported  to  congress,  was  submitted  for  ratification  to 
conventions  held  in  the  respective  states.  This  constitution  differs,  in 
many  important  particuhirs,  from  the  articles  of  confederation ;  and,  by  its 
regulations,  connects  the  states  more  closely  together,  under  a  general  and 
supreme  government,  composed  of  three  departments,  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial ;  and  invested  with  powers  essential  to  its  being  respected, 
both  by  foreign  nations  and  the  states  whose  interest  it  was  designed  to 
secure.  The  provisions  and  characteristics  of  this  interesting  and  impor- 
tant political  code,  will  receive  the  consideration  to  which  they  are  so  justly 
entitled  in  another  department  of  our  work. 

As  that  party  which  was  desirous  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  constitu- 
tion had  been  the  most  anxious*  for  the  formation  of  this  system,  and  the 
most  zealous  advocates  for  its  adoption,  it  almost  naturally  followed  that 
the  administration  of  it  was  committed  to  their  hands.  This  party,  which 
might,  from  their  opinions,  hagre  been  denominated  nationalists,  or,  in  more 
modern  phraseology,  centralists,  acquired  the  name  of  federalists,  while 
the  appellation  of  anti-federalists  was  given  to  their  antagonists.  The  lat- 
ter, ardently  attached  to  freedom,  imagined  that  rulers,  possessing  such 
extensive  sway,  such  abundant  patronage,  and  such  independent  tenure  of 
office,  would  become  fond  of  the  exercise  of  power,  and  in  the  end  arrogant 
and  tyrannical.  The  former,  equally  devoted  to  the  cause  of  national 
liberty,  contended  that  to  preserve  it  an  energetic  government  was  neces- 
sary. They  described,  with  powerful  efiect,  the  evils  actually  endured 
from  the  inefficiency  of  the  confederation,  and  demanded  that  a  trial  at 
least  should  be  made  of  the  remedy  proposed. 

In  eleven  states,  a  majority,  though  in  some  instances  a  small  one,  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  the  constitution.  Provision  was  theti 
made  for  the  election  of  the  officers  to  compose  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive departments.  In  the  highest  station,  the  electors,  by  a  unanimous 
▼ote,  placed  the  illustrious  Washington ;  and  to  the  office  of  vice-president, 
hy  a  vote  nearly  unanimous,  they  elevated  John  Adams,  who,  in  stations 
less  conspicuous,  had,  with  equal  patriotism,  rendered  important  services 
to  his  country.  On  the  2Sd  of  April  the  president  elect  arrived  at  New 
York,  where  he  was  received  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  conducted 
with  military  honors,  through  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  to  the 
apartlhents  provided  for  him.  Here  he  received  the  salutations  of  foreign 
ministers,  public  bodies,  political  characters,  and  private  citizens  of  distinc- 
tion, who  pressed  around  him  to  offer  their  congratulations,  and  to  express 
their  joy  at  seeing  the  roan  who  had  the  confidence  of  all,  at  the  head  of 
the  American  republic.  On  the  30th  of  April  the  president  was  inaugu- 
rated. Having  taken  the  oath  of  office  in  an  open  gallery  adjoining  the 
senate  chamber,  in  the  view  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  who 
attested  their  joy  by  loud  and  repeated  acclamations,  he  returned  to  the 
senate  chamber,  where  he  delivered  an  appropriate  address. 

The  same  disinterested  spirit  which  had  appeared  in  the  general,  was 
shown  in  the  president.  Having,  at  his  entrance  on  the  military  service, 
renounced  every  pecuniary  compensation,  he  now  '  declined  any  share  in 
the  personal  emoluments  which  may  be  indispensably  included  in  a  perma« 
nent  provision  for  the  executive  department ;'  and  requested  that  the  pecu- 
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nianr  estimates  for  the  stafioii  in  which  be  was  placed,  might,  daring  his 
contmuance  in  it,  *  be  limited  to  such  actual  expenditures  as  the  paUk 
good  may  be  thought  to  require.' 

The  government  being; now  completely  organized,  and  a  system  of 
levenue  established,-  the  president  proceeded  to  make  appointments  of 
suitable  persons  to  fill  the  offices  which  had  been  created."^  After  a  labo- 
rious and  important  session,  in  which  peiTect  harmony  subsisted  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislature,  congress  adjourned  on  the  29th  06  Sep- 
tember to  the  first  Monchiy  in  the  sveceeding  January. 

At  the  next  session  of  congress,  which  commenced  in  January,  1790, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  made  his  celebrated  report 
upon  the  public  debts  contracted  during  the  revolutionary  war.  TakingVi 
able  and  enlarged  view  of  the  advantages  of  public  credit,  he  recommend- 
ed that  not  only  the  debts  of  the  continental  congress,  but  those  of  the 
states  arising  from  their  exertions  in  the  common  cause,  should  be  funded 
or  assumed  by  the  general  government ;  and  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  paying  the  interest,  by  imposing  taxes  c^«  certain  articles  of  luxury,  and 
on  spirits  distilled  within  the  country.  The  report  of  the  secretary  was 
largely  discussed,  and  with  great  force  of  argument  and  eloquence.  In 
conclusion,  congress  passed  an  act  for  the  assumption  of  the  state  debts, 
and  for  funding  the  national  debt.  By  the  provisions  of  this  act,  twenty- 
one  millions  dye  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  state  debts  were  assumed 
in  specific  proportions ;  and  it  was  particularly  enacted,  that  no  certificate 
should  be  received  from  a  state  creditor  which  could  be  '  ascertained  to 
have  been  issued  for  any  purpose  other  than  compensations  and  expendi- 
tures for  services  or  supplies  towards  the  prosecution  of  the  late  war,  and 
the  defence  of  the  United  States,  or  of  some  part  thereof,  during  the  same.' 

Thus  was  the  national  debt  funded  upon  principles  which  considenbly 
lessened  the  weight  of  the  public  burdens,  and  gave  much  satisfaction  to 
the  public  creditors.  The  produce  of  the  sales  of  the  lands  l3ring  in  the 
western  territory,  and  the  surplus  product  of  the  revenue,  after  satisfyrog 
the  appropriations  which  were  charged  upon  it,  with  the  addition  of  two 
millions  which  the  president  was  authorized  to  borrow  at  five  per  cent., 
constituted  a  sinking  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt.  The 
effect  of  these  measures  was  great  and  rapid.  The  permanent  value  thus 
given  to  the  debt  produced  a  result  eaual  to  the  most  favorable  anticipations. 
The  sudden  increase  of  monied  capital  derived  from  it  invigorated  commerce, 
and  consequently  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  agriculture. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  when  the  new  government  was  first 
organized,  but  eleven  states  had  ratified  the  constitution.  Afterwards 
North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island,  the  two  dissenting  states,  adopted  it; 
the  former  in  November,  1789,  the  latter  in  May,  1790.  In  1791,  Ver- 
mont adopted  it,  and  applied  to  congress  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 
An  act  was  also  passed,  declaring  that  the  district  of  Kentucky,  then  put 
of  Virginia,  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  Ist  day  of  June  in 
the  succeeding  year. 

*  At  the  head  of  the  department  of  state  he  placed  Mr.  J^erson ;  at  the  head  of  tbe 
treasury,  colonel  Hamilton ;  at  the  head  of  the  war  department,  general  Knox ;  in  tbe 
office  of  attorney-general,  Edmund  Banddph ;  at  the  head  of  the  judicial  departmeot, 
Mr.  Jay.  The  asaoctate  jostices  were  Jehn  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  Jamea  Wibiii, 
of  Pennsylvania,  William  Cashing,  of  Maasachnsetto,  Bobert  HairiBon,  of  Maiyliod,^ 
and  John  Blair,  of  Virginia. 
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Doripg  the  year  1790,  a  termination  was  put  to  the  war  which,  for  seve- 
lal  years,  had  raged  between  the  Creek  Indians  and  the  state  of  G^orgi«. 
Pacific  overturea  ^^ere  also  made  to  the  hostile  tribes  inhabiting  the  bimks 
of  the  Scioto  and  the  Wabash.  These  being  iJejected,  an  army  of  fourteen 
hundred  men,  commanded  by  general  Harmer,  was  despatched  against  - 
them.  Two  battles  were  fought  near  Chillicothe,  in  Ohio,  between  suc- 
cessive detachments  from  this  army  and  the  Indians,  in  which  the  latter 
were  -victorious.  Emboldened  by  these  successes,  -they  continued  to  make 
more  vigorous  attacks  upon  the  frontier  settlements,  which  suffered  all  the 
distressing  calamities  of  an  Indian  war. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  was  completed  the  first  census  or  enumeration 
ofnh^'inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  They  amounted  to  three  millions 
niiieliundred  twenty-one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-six,  of  which 
number  six  hundred  ninety-five  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  were 
slaves.  The  revenue,  according  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
amounted  to  four  millions  seven  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  dollars ; 
the  exports  to  about  nineteen,  and  the  imports  to  about  twenty  millions.  A 
great  improvement  in  tjie  circumstances  of  the  people  began  at  this  period 
to  be  visible.  The  establishment  of  a  firm  and  regular  government,  and 
confidence  in  the  men  whom  they  had  chosen  to  administer  it,  gave  an 
impulse  to  their  exertions  which  bore  them  rapidly  forward  in  the  career 
>f  prosperity. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  the  several  acts  on  the  subject  of 
*if  pernianent  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  a  district  of  ten 
miles  square  for  this  purpose  was  fixed  on,  comprehending  lands  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Potomac,  and  the  towns  of  Alexandria  and  Georgetown. 
A  city  was  laid  out,  and  the  sales  which  took  place  produced  funds  for 
carrying  on  the  necessary  public  buildings. 

'fhe  war  in  Europe  had  embraced  those  powers  with  whom  the  United 
^^tes  had  the  most  extensive  relations.  The  French  people  regarded  the 
Americans  as  their  brethren,  bound  to  them  by  the  ties  of  gratitude ;  and 
when  the  kings  of  Europe,  dreading  the  establishment  of  republicanism  in 
h'er  borders,  assembled  in  arms  to  restore  monarchy  to  France,  they  looked 
across  the  Atlantic  for  sympathy  and  assistance.  The  new  government, 
recalling  the  minister  whom  the  king  had  appointed,  despatched  the  citizen 
Grenet,  of  ardent  temper  and  a  zealous  republican,  to  supply  bis  place.  In 
April,  1793,  he  arrived  at  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  governor  and  the  citizens,  in  a  manner  expressive  of  their 
warm  attachment  to  his  country,  and  their  cordial  approbation  of  the  change 
of  her  institutions.  Flattered  by  his  reception,  and  presuming  that  the  na- 
tion and  the  government  were  actuated  by  similar  reelings,  he  undertook 
to  authorize  the  fitting  and  arming  of  vessels  in  that  port,  enlisting  men, 
and  giving  commissions  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilities  oii  nations  with 
.  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace ;  captured  vessels  were  brouffht 
into  port,  and  the  consuls  of  France  assumed,  under  the  authority  of  M. 
Grenet,  to  hold  courts  of  admiralty  on  them,  to  try,  condemn,  and  authorize 
their  sale.  The  declaration  of  war  made  by  France  against  Great  Britain 
and  Holland  reached  the  United  States  early  in  the  same/nonth.  The 
president,  regarding  the  situation  of  these  states,  issued  his proclamatiooof 
neutrality  on  the  9th  of  May.  In  July,  he  recpiested  the  recall  of  M.  Cte- 
net,  w1k>  was  soon  afterwards  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  M.  Fauchet*  t 
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After  the  defeat  of  St.  Glair  by  the  lodians,  in  1791,  general  Wayne  was 
appointed  to  command  the  American  forces.  Taking  post  near  the  country 
of  the  enemy,  he  made  assidaous  endeavors  to  negotiate  a  peace.  Failing 
in  these,  be  marched  against  them  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men.  On 
the  20th  of  August,  1794,  an  action  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  tiie 
British  garrisons,  on  the  banks  of  the  Miami.  A  vigorous  charge  ronsed 
the  savages  from  their  coverts,  and  they  were  driven  more  than  two  miles 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Broken  and  dismayed,  they  fled  without 
renewing  the  combat.  In  this  decisive  battle,  the  loss  of  the  Amenctns  in 
killed  and  wounded,  including  officers,  was  one  hundred  and  seven.  After 
remaining  on  the  banks  of  the  Miami  three  days,  general  Wayne  returned 
with  the  army  to  Au  Glaize,  having  destroyed  all  the  villages  and  con 
within  fifhr  miles  of  the  river.  The  Indians  still  continuing  hostilities, 
their  whole  country  was  laid  waste,  and  forts  were  erected  in  the  heart  of 
their  settlements.  The  effect  of  the  battle  of  the  20th  of  August  was  in- 
stantly and  extensively  felt.  To  the  victory  gained  by  the  Americans  is 
ascril>ed  the  rescue  of  the  United  States  from  a  general  war  with  the 
Indians  north-west  of  the  Ohio. 

The  year  1794  is  distinguished  by  an  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania.    In 
1791,  congress  had  enacted  laws  laying  duties  upon  spirits  distilled  within 
the  United  States,  and  upon  stills.     From  the  commencement  of  the  ope- 
ration of  these  laws,  combinations  were  formed  in  the  four  western  counties 
of  Pennsylvania  to  defeat  them,  and  violence  was  repeatedly  committed. 
In  Jolv  of  the  present  year,  about  one  hundred  persons,  armed  with  guns 
and  other  weapons,  attacked  the  house  of  an  inspector  of  the  revenue,  and 
wounded  some  persons  within  it.     They  setied  the  marshal  of  the  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  compelled  him  to  enter  into  stipulations  to  foibesr 
the  execution  of  his  office.     Both  the  inspector  and  the  marshal  were 
obliged  to^y.     These  and  many  other  outrages  induced  president  Wash- 
ington, on  the  7th  of  August,  to  issue  a  proclamation,  commanding  the 
insurgents  to  disperse,  and  warning  all  persons  against  aiding,  abetting,  or 
comforting  the  perpetrators  of  these  treasonable  acts.     On  the  SSdi  of 
September  the  president  issued  a  second  proclamation,  admonishing  the 
insurgents,  and  declaring  his  fixed  determination,  in  obedience  to  the  duty 
assigned  to  him  by  the  constitution, '  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithlolly 
executed.*    Fifteen  thousand  men,  placed  under  the  command  of  governor 
Lee,  of  Virginia,  were  marched  into*  the  disaffected  counties.     A  few  of 
the  most  active  leaders  were  seized  and  detained  for  legal  proeecntioB. 
The  great  body  of  the  insurgents,  on  submission,  were  pardoned,  as  were 
also  the  leaders,  after  trial  and  conviction  of  treason. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  had  each  been  incessantly  oompbiD- 
mg  that  the  other  had  violated  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  treaty  of 
peace.  For  the  purpose  of  adjusting  these  mutual  complaints,  and  also 
for  concluding  a  commercial  treaty,  Mr.  Adams  had  been'  appointed,  in 
1785,  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James* ;  the  British  ministry  then  de- 
elined  negotiating  on  the  subject ;  but  after  the  constitution  of  1789  wis 
ratified,  ministers  were  interchanged,  and  the  discussion  was  prosecuted 
irith  no  little  zeal.  In  1794,  Mr.  Jay  being  then  minister  from  the  United 
Slates,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  which,  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  was 
IbSL  before  the  senate.  That  body  advised  too  president  to  ratify  it,  on 
condition  that  an  alteration  should  be  made  in  one  of  the  ankles.    The 
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democratic  party^  however,  exclaimed  in  intemperate  lannage  against  most 
of  the  stipulations  it  contained ;  and  the  partisans  of  Fcance  swelled  the 
cry  of  condemnation. 

Public  roeetiogs  were  held  in  yarious  parts  of  the  X7nion»  at  which  reso- 
lutions were  passed,  expressing  warm  disapprobation  of  the  treaty,  and  an 
earnest  wish  that  the  president  would  witnhold  his  ratification.  General 
Washington,  believing  Uiat  an  adjustment  of  difierences  would  conduce  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  republic,  and  that  the  treaty  before  him  was  the  best 
that  could,  at  that  time,  be  obtained,  gave  it  his  assent,  in  defiance  of  popu-  " 
lar  clamor,  and  issued  his  proclamation  stating  its  ratification,  and  declaring 
it  to  be  the  law  of  the  land. 

A  resolution  moved  in  the  house  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations 
to  carry  the  British  treaty  into  efiect,  excited  among  the  members  the 
strongest  emotions,  and jofave  rise  to  speeches  highly  argumentative,  elo- 
quent, and  animated.  The  debate  was  protracted  until  the  people  took  up 
toe  subject.  In  their  respective  corportftions  meetmgs  were  held,  the 
strength  of  parties  was  fully  tried,  and  it  clearly  appeared  that  the  great 
majority  were  disposed  to  rally  around  the  executive.  Innumerable  peti- 
tions were  presented  to  congress,  praying  them  to  make  the  requisite  ap- 
propriations. Unwilling  to  take  upon  themselves  the  consequences  of 
fesisting  tbe  public  will,  they  yieldea  to  this  calir 

During  the  year  1795,  a  satisfactory  treaty  was  concluded  with  Spain 
And  with  the  regency  of  Algiers. 

The  last  two  or  three  years  had  witnessed  several  changes  in  the  impor- 
cant  offices  of  the  nation.  On  the  first  day  of  the  year  1794,  Mr.  Jefferson 
resigned  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Randolph. 
On  the  last  day.  of  January,  1795,  Mr.  Hamilton  retired  from  the  office 
of  secretary  of  the  treasury.  He  was  succeeded  by  Oliver  Wolcott.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  1794,  general  Knox  resigned  the  office  of  secretary 
of  war,  and  colonel  Pickering,  of  Massachusetts,  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
In  August,  Mr.  Randolph  having  lost  the  confidence  of  the  president,  and 
having  in  consequence  retired  from  the  administration,  Mr.  Pickering  was 
appointed  )iis  successor  in  the  department  of  state,  and  James  M*Henry,  of 
3taryland,  was  made  secretary  of  war.  No  one  of  the  republican  party 
being  now  at  the  head  of  any  of  the  departments,  many  of  the  leadera  of 
that  party  withdrew  their  support  from  the  administration ;  biU  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  the  integrity  and  patriotism  of  the  president  experi- 
enced not  the  slightest  abatement. 

The  conduct  adopted  by  France  towards  the  American  republic  continued 
to  be  a  source  of  vexation.  M.  Fauchet  charged  the  administration  with 
sentiments  of  hostility  to  the  allies  of  the  United  States,  with  partiality  for 
their  former  foes,  and  urged  the  adoption  of  a  course  more  favorable  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.  Mr.  Morris,  the  minister  to  Paris,  having  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  those  in  power,  was  recalled  at  their  request,  and  his  place 
supplied  by  Mr.  Monroe.  Being  an  ardent  republican,  he  was  received  in 
the  most  respectful  manner  by  the  convention,  who  deeieed  that  the  flags 
of  the  two  republics,  entwined  together,  should  be  suspended  in  the  legis- 
lative hall,  as  a  mark  of  their  eternal  union  and  friendship*  M.  Adet  was 
appointed  soon  after  to  succeed  M.  Fauchet.  He  brought  with  him  the 
coiorB  of  France,  which  he  was  instructed  by  the  convention  to  present  to 
the  congress  of  the  United  States.     But  France  required  more  than  pro- 
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fessioDS  and  hop«s,  and  more  than  by  treaty  she  was  entitled  to  claim 
She  wished  to  make  the  states  a  party  in  the  war  she  was  waging  with 
the  despots  of  Europe.  Failing  in  this,  she  adopted  regulations  highly 
injurious  to  American  commerce,  directing  her  cruisers  to  capture  in  certain 
cases  the  vessels  of  the  United  States.  In  consequence  of  these  regalations, 
several  hundred  vessels,  loaded  with  valuable  cargoes,  were  taken  while 
prosecuting  a  lawful  trade,  and  the  whole  confiscated.  Believing  that  the 
rights  of  the  nation  were  not  asserted  and  vindicated  with  sufficient  spirit 
by  Mr.  Monroe,  the  president  recalled  him,  and  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  of 
South  Carolina,  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  In  the  summer  of  1796,  he 
left  the  United  States,  instructed  to  use  every  effort  compatible  with  na- 
tional honor,  to  restore  the  amicable  relations  which  had  once  subsisted 
between  the  sister  republics. 

As  the  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  president  of  the  United  States  ap- 
proached, after  plain  indications  that  the  public  voice  would  be  in  his  fiivor, 
and  when  he  probably  would  haVe  been  chosen  for  the  third  time  unani- 
mously, Washington  determined  irrevocably  to  withdraw  to  the  seclusion 
of  private  life.  He  published,  in  September,  1796,  a  farewell  address  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  ought  to  be  engraven  upon  the  hearts 
of  all  his  countrymen. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  1796,  the  president  for  the  last  time  met  the 
national  legislature.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1797,  he  attended  the  inaugo- 
ration  of  his  successor  in  office.  Having  paid  his  afiectionate  comphments 
to  Mr.  Adams,  as  president  of  the  United  States,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  seat 
of  government,  and  hastened  to  the  delights  of  domestic  life.  He  intended 
that  his  journey  should  have  been  private,  but  the  attempt  was  vain;  the 
same  afl^ctionate  and  respectful  attentions  were  on  this  occasion  paid  him 
which  h^  had  received  during  his  presidency. 


THE   ADMINISTRATIONS   OF  JOHN  ADAMS   AND  JBFFSbSON. 
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When  the  determination  of  Washington  not  again  to  accept  of  the  presi- 
dentship left  open  the  high  office  to  the  competition  of  the  leaders  of  the 
great  political  parties,  no  exertion  was  spared  throughout  the  Union  to  giTe 
success  to  their  respective  claims.  The  federalists,  desiring  that  the' system 
of  measures  adopted  by  Washington  should  be  pursued,  and  dreading  the 
influence  of  French  sentiments  and  principles,  made  the  most  active  efforts 
to  elect  John  Adams.  The  republicans,  believing  their  opponents  less 
friendly  than  themselves  to  the  maxims  of  liberty,  and  too  much  devoted 
to  the  British  nation  and  to  British  institutions,  made  equal  exertions  to 
elect  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  result  ijras  the  choice  of  Mr.  Adams  to  be 
president,  and  Mr.  Jeflerson  to  be  vice-president. 

Mr.  Pinckney  had  been  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  French 
republic  in  1796.  The  object  of  his  mission  was  stated,  in  his  letter  of 
credence,  to  be,  'to  maintain  that  good  understanding  which,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  alliance,  had  subsisted  between  the  two  nations ;  and 
to  efiace  unfavorable  impressions,  banish  suspicions,  and  restore  that  cor- 
diality which  was  at  once  the  evidence  and  pledge  of  a  friendly  unioo.^ 
On  inspecting  his  letter  of  credence,  the  directory  announced  to  him  their 
determination  'not  to  receive  another  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the 
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I]nited  States  until  after  the  redress  of  grievances  demanded  of  the  Ame* 
rican  government,  which  the  French  republic  had  a  right  to  expect  from  it.' 
The  American  minister  was  afterwards  obliged,  by  a  written  mandate,  to 
quit  the  territories  of  the  French  republic.  Besides  other  hqstile  indica- 
tions, American  vessels  were  captured  wherever  found ;  ai^,  under  the 
pretext  of  their  wanting  a  document,  with  which  the  treaty %f  commerce 
had  been  uniformly  understood  to  dispense,  they  were  condemned  as  prizes. 
In  consequence  of  this  serious  state  of  the  relations  with  France,  the 

5 resident*  by  proclamation,  summoned  congress  to  meet  on  the  15th  of 
ane ;  when,  in  a  firm  and  dignified  speech,  he  stated  the  great  and  unpro- 
voked outrages  of  the  French  government.  Having  mentioned  a  disposi- 
tion indicated  in  the  executive  directory  to  separate  the  people  of  America 
from  their  government,  '  such  attempts,'  he  added,  '  ought  to  be  repelled 
with  a  decision  which  shall  convince  France  and  all  the  world  that  we  are 
not  a  degraded  people,  humiliated  under  a  colonial  spirit  of  fear  and  sense 
of  inferiority,  fitted  to  be  the  miserable  instruments  of  foreifi[n  influence, 
and  regardless  of  national  honor,  character,  and  interest.'  He  expressed, 
however,  his  wish  for  an  accommodation,  and  his  purpose  of  attempting  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  earnestly  recommended  it  to  congress  to  provide 
efiectual  measures  of  defence. 

To  make  a  last  effort  to  obtain  reparation  and  security,  three  envoys  ex- 
traordinary were  appointed,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  general  Pinckney. 
These  ambassadors  also  the  directory  refused  to  receive.  They  were, 
however,  addressed  by  persons  verbally  instructed  by  Talleyrand,  the  mi- 
nister of  foreign  relations,  to  make  proposals.  In  explicit  terms,  these  un- 
official agents  demanded  a  large  sum  of  money  before  any  negotiation  could 
be  opened.     To  this  insulting  demand  a  decided  negative  was  given. 

When  these  events  were  known  in  the  United  States  they  excited  gene- 
al  indignation.  The  spirit  of  party  appeared  to  be  extinct.  The  treaty  of 
alliance  with  France  was  declared  by  congress  to  be  no  longer  in  force ; 
and  authority  was 'given  for  capturing  armed  French  vessels.  Provision 
was  made  for  raising  immediately  a  small  regular  army,  and,  in  case  events 
should  render  it  expedient,  for  augmenting  it.  A  direct  tax  and  additional 
internal  duties  were  laid.  To  command  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
president  Adams,  with  the  unanimous  advice  of  the  senate,  appointed 
George  Washington.  He  consented,  but  with  great  reluctance,  to  accept 
the  ofilce,  declaring,  however,  that  he  cordially  approved  the  measures  of 
the  government. 

The  first  act  of  hostility  between  the  two  nations  appears  to  have  been 
committed  by  the  Insurgente,  which  was  in  a  short  period  af\er  so  signally 
beaten  by  an  American  frigate.  The  schooner  Retaliation,  lieutenant- 
commandant  Bainbridge,  being  deluded  into  the  power  of  this  vessel,  was 
captured  and  carried  into  Guadaloupe.  Several  other  United  States  armed 
vessels  were  in  company  with  the  Ketaliation,  and  pursued  by  the  French 
squadron,  but  were  prolmbly  saved  from  capture  by  the  address  of  lieute- 
nant Bainbridge,  who,  betng  asked  by  the  French  commodore  what  was 
the  force  of  the  vessels  chased,  exaggerated  it  with  so  much  adroitness  as 
to  induce  him  to  recall  his  ships.  The  Constellation  went  to  sea  under  the 
command  of  captain  Truxton.  In  February,  1799,  he  encountered  the  In- 
siffgente,  and,  after  a  close  action  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  compelled 
her  to  strike.  The  rate  of  the  Constellation  was  thirty-two  guns,  that,  of 
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the  InsoTjOfente  forty.  The  former  had  three  men  wounded,  one  of  whom 
shortly  aner  died,  and  none  killed ;  the  latter  had  forty-one  wounded,  and 
twenty-nine  killed.  This  victory,  which  was  so  hrilliant  and  decisive,  with 
such  a  wonderful  disparity  of  loss,  gave  great  eclat  to  the  victor  and  to  the 
navy.  Gonunodore  Truxton  again  put  to  sea  in  the  Constellation,  being 
destined  to  rmiew  his  triumphs,  and  the  humiliation  of  the  foe.  In  February, 
1800,  he  fell  in  with  the  Vengeance,  a  Frencii  ship  of  fifty-four  gans,  with 
which  he  began  an  engagement  that  lasted,  with  great  obstinacy  and  spirit 
on  both  sides,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  one  in  the  morning, 
when  the  Vengeance  was  completely  silenced,  and  sheered  oflf.  The  Con- 
stellation, leaving  lost  her  main-mast,  was  too  much  injured  to  pursue  her. 
The  captain  of  the  Vengeance  is  said  to  have  twice  surrendered  during  the 
contest,  but  his  signals  were  not  understood  amidst  the  darkness  of  night 
and  the  confusion  of  battle. 

The  United  States,  thus  victorious  in  arms  at  home  and  on  the  ocesn, 
commanded  the  respect  of  their  enemy  ;  and  the  directory  made  overtures 
of  peace.  The  president  immediately  appointed  ministers,  who,  on  their 
arrival  at  Paris,  found  the  executive  authority  in  the  possession  of  Boooa- 
parte  as  first  consul.  They  were  promptly  received,  and  in  September, 
1800,  a  treaty  was  concluded  satisfactory  to  both  countries. 

The  services  of  Washington  had  not  been  required  in  his  capacity  of 
commander-in-chief;  but  he  did  not  live  to  witness  the  restoration  of  peace. 
On  Friday,  December  13,  while  attending  some  improvements  upon  his 
estate,  he  was  exposed  to  a  light  rain,  which  wetted  his  neck  and  hair. 
Unapprehensive  of  danger,  he  passed  the  afternoon  in  his  usual  manner; 
but  at  night  was  seized  with  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  windpipe, 
attended  by  fever,  and  a  quick  and  laborious  respiration.  Respiration  be- 
came more  and  more  contracted  and  imperfect  until  half-post  eleven  on 
Saturday  night,  wheti,  retaining  the  full  possession  of  his  intellect,  he  ex- 
pired without  a  struggle.  Thus,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  died 
the  father  of  his  country.  Intelligence  of  this  event,  as  it  rapidly  spread, 
produced  spontaneous,  deep,  and  unaflfected  grief,  suspending  every  odier 
thought,  and  absorbing  every  different  feeling.  Congress,  then  in  session 
at  Philadelphia,  immediately  adjourned.  The  senate  of  the  United  States, 
in  an  address  to  the  president  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  indulged  their 
patriotic  pride,  while  they  did  not  transgress  the  bounds  of  truth,  inspetk- 
ing  of  their  Washington. 

According  to  the  unanimous  resolution  of  congress,  a  funeral  procesaon 
moved  from  the  legislative  hall  to  the  Grerman  Lutheran  church,  where  an 
oration  was  delivered  by  general  Lee,  a  representative  from  Virginia. 
The  procession  was  grand  and  solenm ;  the  oration  impressive  and  eloquent 
Throughout  the  Union  similar  marks  of  affliction  were  exhibited ;  a  whole 
people  appeared  in  mourning.  In  every  part  of  the  republic  funeral  ora- 
tions were  delivered,  and  the  best  talents  of  the  nation  were  devoted  to  an 
expression  of  the  nation's  grief. 

In  the  year  1800  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States  was  re- 
moved to  Washington,  in  the  district  of  Columbia.  After  congratukting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  on  the  assembling  of  congress  at  the  per- 
manent seat  of  their  government,  and  congress  on  the  prospect  of  a  resi- 
dence not  to  be  changed,  the  president  said :  '  It  would  be  unbecoming  the 
zepresentatives  of  this  nation  to  assemble  for  the  first  time  in  this  solemo 
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lemplvt  without  looking  up  to  the  supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  and  im- 
ploring his  blessing.  May  this  territory  be  the  residence  of  virtue  and 
happiness !  In  this  city  may  that  piety  and  virtue,  that  wisdom  and  magna- 
nimity,  that  constancy  and  self-government,  which  adorned  the  great  cha- 
racter whose  name  it  bears,  be  forever  held  in  veneration !  Here,  and 
throughout  our  country,  may  simple  manners,  pure  morals,  and  true  religion, 
flourish  forever !' 

At  this  period  a  presidential  election  again  occurred.  From  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  republican  party  had  been  gradually 
increasing  in  numbers.  The  two  parties  being  now  nearly  equal,  the  con- 
test inspired  both  with  uncommon  ardor.  The  federalists  supported  Mr 
Adams  and  general  Pinckney ;  the  republicans,  Mr.  Jefferson  and  colonel 
Burr.  The  two  latter  received  a  smalt  majority  of  the  electoral  votes ;  imd 
as  they  received  also  an  equal  number,  the  selection  of  one  of  them  to  be 
president  devolved  upon  the  house  of  representatives.  After  thirty-five 
trials,  during  which  the  nation  felt  intense  solicitude,  Mr.  Jefierson  was 
chosen.  Colonel  Burr  received  the  votes  of  the  federalists,  and  lost,  in 
consequence,'  the  confidence  of  his  former  friends.  By  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  he  became,  of  course,  vice-president. 

A  second  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  was  completed 
in  1801.  They  amounted  to  five  millions  three  hundred  and  nineteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two,  having  in  ten  years  increased  nearly 
one  million  foar  hundred  thousand.  In  the  same  number  of  j^ears  the  ex- 
ports increased  from  nineteen  to  ninety-four  millions,  and  the  revenue  from 
four  millions  seven  hundred  seventy-one  thousand,  to  twelve  millions  nine 
hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  dollars.  This  rapid  advance  in  the  career 
of  prosperity  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  is  to  be  attributed 
principally  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  which,  securing  equal  pririle- 
ges  to  111,  gave  to  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  all  free  scope  and  full 
encouragement. 

In  1802,  the  state  of  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  It  was  for- 
merly a  portion  of  the  north-western  territory,  for  the  government  of  which, 
in  1787,  an  ordinance  was  passed' by  the  continental  congress.  In  thirty 
years  from  its  first  settlement,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  exceeded  hau 
a  million.  The  state  of  Tennessee,  which  was  previously  a  part  of  North 
Carolina,  and  which  lies  bgtween  that  state  and  the  river  Mississippi,  had 
been  admitted  in  1796. 

The  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans,  conceded  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  by  Spain,  and  necessary  to  the  people  of  the  western  country, 
had,  until  this  period,  been  freely  enjoyed.  In  October,  the  chief  officer 
of  that  city  prohibited  the  exercise  of  it  in  future.  This  violation  of  a 
solemn  engagement  produced,  throughout  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
indignant  clamor  and  violent  commotion.  In  congress  a  proposition  was 
made  to  take  possession  by  force  of  the  whole  province  of  Liouisiana;  but 
a  more  pacific  course  was  adopted.  Knowing  that  the  prorince  had  been 
ceded,  although  not  transferred,  to  France,  the  president  instituted  a  nego- 
tiation to  acquire  it  by  purchase.  In  April,  1803,  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
conveying  it  to  the  United  States  for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  Its  acqui- 
aition  was  considered  by  the  United  States  of  the  greatest  importance,  as 
it  gave  them  the  entire  control  of  a  river  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the 
world. 
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At  this  period*  also,  there  was  another  important  acquisiitioa  of  territory. 
The  frien^y  tribe  of  Kaskaskia  Indians,  reduced  by  wars  and  other  causes 
to  a  few  individuals,  who  were  unable  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
neighboring  tribes,  transferred  its  country  to  the  United  States;  reserriog 
only  a  sufficiency  to  maintain  its  memliers  in  an  agricultural  way.  The 
stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  were,  to  extend  to  them  pa- 
tronage and  protection,  and  to  give  them  certain  annual  aids,  in  money, 
implements  of  agriculture,  and  other  articles  of  their  choice.  xThis  ceded 
country  extends  along  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  to  and 
up  the  Ohio ;  and  is  esteemed  as  among  the  most  fertile  within  the  limits 
or  the  Union. 

The  United  States  had  for  some  time  enjoyed  the  undisputed  repose  of 
peace,  with  only  one  exception.  Tripoli,  the  least  considerable  of  the  Bsr- 
bary  states,  had  made  demands  founded  neither  in  right  nor  in  compact, 
and  had  denounced  war  on  the  failure  of  the  American  government  to 
comply  with  them  before  a  given  day.  The  president,  on  this  occasion, 
sent  a  small  squadron  of  frigates  into  the  Mediterranean,  with  as^onnces 
to  that  power  of  the  sincere  desire  of  the  American  government  toimaia 
in  peace ;  but  with  orders  to  protect  our  commerce  against  the  threatened 
attack.  It  was  a  seasonable  and  salutary  measure ;  for  the  bey  had  already 
declared  war;  and  the  American  commerce  in  the  Moditerrkneah wu 
blockaded,  while  that  of  the  Atlantic  was  in  peril.  The  arrival  of  the 
squadron  dispelled  the  danger.  The  Insurgente,  which  had  been  so  honors* 
Uy  added  to  the  American  navy,  and  the  rickering,  of  fourteen  guns,  the 
former  commanded  by  captain  r  ietcher,  the  latter  by  captain  HiSar,  were 
lost  in  the  equinoctial  gale,  in  September,  1800. 

In  1801,  the  Enterprise,  of  fourteen  guns,  captain  Sterrett,  fell  in  with 
a  Tripolitan  ship  of  war  of  equal  force.  The  action  continued  three  hoars 
and  a  half,  the  corsair  fighting  with  great  obstinacy,  and  even  desperation, 
until  she  struck,  having  lost  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  Enterprise 
had  not  a  man  injured.  In  1803;  commodore  Preble  assumed  the  command 
of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  and  after  humbling  the  emperor  of  Morocco, 
who  had  begun  a  covert  war  upon  American  commerce,  concentrated  most 
of  his  force  before  Tripoli.  On  arriving  off  that  port,  captain  Bainbridge, 
in  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  of  forty-four  guns,  was  sent  into  the  harbor  to 
reconnoitre.  While  in  eager  pursuit  of  a  smaU  vessel,  he  unfortimately 
advanced  so  far  that  the  frigate  grounded,  and  all  attempts  to  remove  her 
were  in  vain.  The  sea  around  her  was  immediately  covered  with  Tripolitan 
gun-boats,  and  captain  Bainbridge  was  compelled  to  surrender.  This  mis* 
fortune,  which  threw  a  number  of  accomplished  ofilcers  and  a  valiant  crew 
into  oppressive  bondage,  and  which  shed  a  gloom  over  the  whole  nation, 
as  it  seemed  at  once  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  a  peace  an  hundred  fold, 
was  soon  relieved  by  one  of  the  most  daring  and  chivalrous  exploits  that  u 
found  in  naval  annals.  Lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur,  then  one  of  commo- 
dore  Preble's  subalterns,  proposed  a  plan  fbr  re-capturing  or  destroying  the 
Philadelphia.  The  American  squadron  was  at  that  time  lying  at  Syn* 
case.  Agreeably  to  the-plan  proposed,  lieutenant  Decatur,  in  the  ketch 
Intrepid,  four  guns  and  seventy-five  men,  proceeded,  under  the  «BCort  of 
the  Syren,  captain  Stewart,  to  the  harbpr  of  Tripoli.  The  Philadelphia 
lay  within  half  gun-shot  of  the  bashaw's  castle,  and  several  cmiseia  aad 
gon-boatd  surrounded  her  with  jealous  vigilance. 
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The  Intrepid  entered  the  harbor  alone,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  eyenmg, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  near  the  Philadelphia,  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock,  without  having  awakened  suspicion  of  her  hostile  designs.  This 
vessel  had  been  captured  from  the  Tripolitans,  and,  assuming  on  this  occa- 
sion her  former  national  appearance,  was  permitted  to  warp  alongside, 
under  the  alleged  pretence  that  she  had  lost  all  her  anchors.  The  moment 
the  vessel  came  in  contact,  Decatur  and  his  followers  leaped  on  board, 
and  soon  overwhelmed  a  crew  which  was  paralyzed  with  constellation. 
Twenty  of  the  Tripolitans  were  killed.  All  the  surrounding  batteries 
being  opened  upon  the  Philadelphia,  she  was  immediately  set  on  fire,  and 
not  abandoned  until  thoroughly  wrapped  in  flames ;  when,  a  favoring  breeze 
springing  up,  the  Intrepid  extricated  herself  from  her  prey,  and  sailed 
triumphantly  out  of  the  harbor  amid  the  light  of  the  conflagration.  Not 
the  slightest  loss  occurred  on  the  side  of  the  Americans  to  shaide  the  splen- 
,  dor  of  the  enterprise. 

In  July,  1804,  commodore  Preble  brought  together  all  his  forces  before 
Tripoli,  determined  to  try  the  efiect  of  a  bombardment  The  enemy  having 
sent  some  of  his  gun-lxmts  and  galleys  without  the  reef  at  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor,  two  divisions  of  American  gun-boats  were  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  them,  while  the  large  vessels  assailed  the  batteries  and 
town.  On  the  3d  of  August  this  plan  was  put  in  execution.  The  squad- 
ron approached  within  gun-shot  of  the  town,  and  opened  a  tremen4ou8 
fixe  of.  shot  and  shells,  which  was  as  promptly  returned  by  the  Tripolitan 
batteries  and  shipping.  At  the  same  time  the  two  divisions  of  gun-boats, 
tl|e  flrst  under  the  command  of  captain  Somers,  the  second  under  captain 
Stephen  Decatar,  who  had  been  promoted  as  a  reward  for  his  late  achieve- 
ment, advanced  against  those  of  the  enemy.  The  squadron  was  about 
two  hours  under  the  enemy's  batteries,  generally  within  pistol-shot,  rang- 
ing by  them  in  deliberate  succession,  alternately  silencing  their  fires,  and 
launching  its  thunders  into  the  very  palace  of  the  bashaw ;  while  a  more 
animated  battle  was  raging  in  another  quartet.  Simultaneously  with  the 
bombardment  the  American  gun-boats  had  closed  in  desperate  conflict 
with  the  enemy.  Captain  Decatur,  bearing  down  upon  one  of  superior 
force,  soon  carried  her  by  boarding,  when,  taking  his  prize  in  tow,  he 
grappled  with  another,  and  in  like  manner  transferred  the  fight  to  the  ene- 
my's deck. 

In  the  fierce  encounter  which  followed  this  second  attack,  captain  Deca- 
tar, having  broken  his  sword,  closed  with  the  Turkish  commander,  and, 
both  falling  in  the  struggle,  gave  him  a  mortal  wound  with  a  pistol-shot, 
just  as  the  Turk  was  raising  his  dirk  to  plunge  it  into  his  breast.  Lieu- 
tenant Trippe,  of  captain  Decatur's  squadron,  had  boarded  a  third  large 
gun-boat,  with  only  one  midshipman  and  nine  men,  when  his  boat  fell  ofl*, 
and  left  him  to  wage  the  unequal  fight  of  eleven  against  thirty-six,  which 
was  the  number  of  the  enemy.  Courage  and  resolution,  however,  con- 
verted diis  dev6ted  little  band  into  a  formidable  host,  which,  after  a  san- 
guinary contest,  obliged  the  numerous  foe  to  yield,  with  the  loss  of  fourteen 
killed  und  seven  wounded.  Lieutenant  Trippe  received  eleven  sabre 
wounds,  and  had  three  of  his  party  wounded,  but  none  killed.  Several 
bombardments  and  attacks  succeeded  each  other  at  intervals  throughout  the 
month.  Day  after  day  death  and  devastation  were  poured  into  Tripoli 
with  un^^ng  perseverance,  each  attack  exhibiting  instances  of  valor  and 
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devotedness  which  will  give  lastre  to  history.     The  eyes  of  Europe 
drawn  to  the  spot  where  a  young  nation,  scarcely  emerged  into  notice, 
signally  chastising  the  despotic  and  lawless  infidel,  to  whom  some  of  hex 
most  powerful  governments  were  then  payiog  tribute. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  commodore  rreble,  in  order  to  try  new  expe- 
riments  of  annoyance,  determined  to  send  a  fireship  into  the  enemy's  har- 
bor. The  Intrepid  was  fitted  out  for  this  service,  being  filled  with  powder* 
shells,  and  other  combustible  materials.  Captain  Somers,  who  had  ofiten 
been  tfie  emulous  rival  of  Decatur  in  the  career  of  glory,  was  appointed  to 
conduct  her  in,  having  for  his  associates  in  the  hazardous  enterprise  lieate« 
nants  Wadsworth  and  Israel,  all  volunteers.  The  Argus,  Vixen,  and 
Nautilus,  were  to  convey  the  Intrepid  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  haibor. 
Captain  Somers  and  lieutenant  Wadsworth  made  choice  of  two  of  the 
fleetest  boats  in  the  squadron,  manned  with  picked  crews,  to  bring  them 
out.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  she  stood  into  the  harbor  with  a 
moderate  breeze.  Several  shot  were  fired  at  her  from  the  batteries.  She 
had  nearly  gained  her  place  of  destination  when  she  exploded,  withoat 
having  made  any  of  the  signals  previously  concerted  to  show  that  the  crew 
yraa  safe.  Night  hung  over  the  dreadful  catastrophe,  and  left  the  whole 
squadron  a  prey  to  the  most  painful  anxiety.  The  convoy  hovered  about 
the  harbor  until  sunrise,  when  no  remains  could  be  discovered  either  of 
the  Intrepid  or  her  boats.  Doubt  was  turned  into  certainty,  that  she  had 
prematurely  blown  up,  as  one  of  the  enemy's  gun*boat8  was  observed  to  be 
missing,  and  several  others  much  shattefed  and  damaged. 

Commodore  Preble,  in  his  account,  says,  that  he  was  led  to  believe  '  that 
those  boats  were  detached  from  the  enemy's  flotilla  to  intercept  the  ketch, 
and  without  suspecting  her  to  be  a  fireship,  the  missing  boats  had  suddenly 
boarded  her,  when  the  gallant  Somors  and  the  heroes  of  his  party  obsenr-^ 
ing  the  other  three  boats  surrounding  them,  and  no  prospect  of  escape, 
determined  at  once  to  prefer  death,  and  the  destruction  of  the  enemy,  ta 
captivity  and  torturing  slavery^  put  a  match  to  the  train  leading  directly  to 
the  magazine,  which  at  once  blew  the  whole  into  the  air,  and  terminated 
their  existence ;'  and  he  adds,  that  his  *  conjectures  respecting  this  aSar 
are  founded  on  a  resolution  which  captain  Somers  and  lieutenants  Wads- 
worth and  Israel  had  formed,  neither  to  be  taken  W  the  enemy,  nor  sofier 
him  to  get  possession  of  the  powder  on  board  the  Intrepid.^  Soon  after 
those  events,  commodore  Preble  gave  up  the  command  in  the  Mediterranean 
to  conunodore  Barron,  and  returned  to  the  United  States.  His  emioent 
services  were  enthusiastically  acknowledged  by  his  admiring  feilow-citiaens, 
as  well  as  those  of  lus  associates  in  arms, '  whose  names,'  in  the  expressive 
language  of  congress  on  the  occasion, '  ought  to  live  in  the  recollection  asd 
afiection  of  a  grateful  country,  and  whose  conduct  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
an  example  to  future  generations.' 

While  the  squadron  remained  before  Tripoli  other  deeds  of  heroism 
were  performed.  William  Eaton,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  American 
army,  was,  at  the  commencement  of  this  war,  consul  at  Tunis.  He  then 
became  acquainted  with  Hamet  Caramauly,  whom  a  younger  brother  had 
excluded  from  the  throne  of  Tripoli.  With  him  he  concerted  an  expeditioa 
against  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  repaired  to  the  United  States  to  obtain 
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pennission  and  the  means  to  undertake  it. .  Permission  was  granted,  the 
cooperation  of  the  squadron  recommended,  and  such  pecuniary  assistance 
as  could  be  spared  was  afforded*  To  raise  an  army  in  Egypt,  and  lead  it 
to  attack  the  usurper  in  his  dominions,  was  the  project  which  had  been 
concerted.  In  the  beginning  of  1805,  Eaton  met  Hamet  at  Alexandria,  and 
was  appointed  general  of  his  forces.  On  the  6th  of  March,  at  the  head  of 
a  respectable  body  of  mounted  Arabs,  and  about  seventy  Christians,  he  set 
out  for  Tripoli.  His  route  lay  across  a  desert  one- thousand  miles  in 
extent.  On  his  march,  he  Encountered  peril,  fatigue,  and  sufifering,  the 
description  of  which  would  resemble  the  exaggerations  of  romance.  On 
the  25th  of  April,  having  been  fifty  days  on  the  march,  he  arrived  before 
Deme,  a  Tripolitan  city  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  found  in  the  harbor  a 
part  of  the  American  squadron  destined  to  assist  him.  He  learnt  abo  that 
the  usurper,  having  received  notice  of  his  approach,  had  raised  a  considera- 
ble army,  and  was  then  within  a  day's  march  of  the  city.  No  time  was 
therefore  to  be  lost. 

The  next  morning  he  summoned  the  governor  to  surrender,  who  returned 
for  answer, '  My  head  or  yours.'  The  city  was  assaulted,  and  after  a  con- 
test of  two  hours  and  a  half,  possession  was  gained.  The  Christians 
sufiered  severely,  and  the  general  was  slightly  wounded.  Great  exertions 
were  inuned lately  made  to  fortify  the  city.  On  the  8th  of  May  it  was 
attacked  by  the  Tripolitan  army.  Although  ten  times  more  numerous 
than  Eaton's  band,  the  assailants,  after  persisting  four  hours  in  the  attempt, 
were  compelled  to  retire.  On  the  10th  of  June  another  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  the  enemy  were  defeated.  The  next  day  the  American  frigate 
Constitution  arrived  in  the  harbor,  which  so  terrified  the  Tripolitans  that 
they  fled  precipitately  to  the  desert.  The  frigate  came,  however,  to  arrest 
the  operations  of  Eaton  in  the  midst  of  his  brilliant  and  successful  career. 
Alarmed  at  his  progress,  the  reining  bashaw  had  ofiered  terms  of  peace, 
which  being  much  more  favorable  than  had  before  been  offered,  were  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Liear,  the  authorized  agent  of  the  government.  Sixty  thou- 
sand dollars  were  given  as  a  ransom  for  the  unfortunate  American  priso- 
ners, and  an  engagement  was  made  to  withdraw  all  support  from  Hamet. 
The  nation,  poud  of  the  exploits  of  Eaton,  regretted  this  diplomatic  inter- 
ference, but  the  treaty  was  subsequently  ratified  by  the  president  and  senate. 

During  the  year  1804,  the  Delaware  Indians  relinquished  to  the  United 
States  their  title  to  an  extensive  tract  east  of  the  Mississippi,  between  the 
Wabash  and  Ohio,  for  which  they  were  to  receive  annuities  in  animals  and 
implements  for  agriculture,  and  in  other  necessaries.  This  was  an  im- 
portant acquisition,  not  only  for  its  extent  and  fertility,  but  because,  by  its 
commanding  the  Ohio  for  three  hundred  miles,  and  nearly  half  that  distance 
the  Wabash,  the  produce  of  the  settled  country  could  be  safely  conveyed 
down  those  rivers,  and,  with  the  cession  moantly  made  by  Kaskaskias,  it 
nearly  consolidated  the  possessions  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  Ohio, 
from  lake  Erie  to  the  Mississippi. 

Early  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Jefferson  was  re-elected  to  fill  the  pre- 
sident's chair  by  the  decided  majority  of  six^-two  votes  against  sixteen^  a 
ctrcnmstance  which  he  viewed  as  an  indication  of  a  great  decay  in  the 
strength  of  the  federal  party."^  George  Clinton  was  also  elected  vice-pre- 
sident. 
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During*  the  year  1806,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  put  to  the  test  the 
attacnment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  and  western  states,  as  well  as 
the  good  faith  of  the  American  goyemment  in  her  foreign  relations.  Colo- 
nel Burr,  whose  character  and  influence  had  formerly  encoun^d  him  in 
the  hope  of  filling  the  highest  office  of  his  country,  subsequently  lost  the 
public  confidence  and  fell  into  obscurity.  While  unobsenred  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  he  was  by  no  means  inactive ;  he  was  employed  in  purchasing 
and  building  boats  on  the  Ohio,  and  in  engaging  men  to  descend  that  river. 
His  professed  intention  was  to  form  a  setUement  on  the  banks  of  the 
Washita,  in  Louisiana ;  but  the  nature  of  his  preparations,  and  the  incautious 
disclosures  of  his  associates,  led  to  the  suspicion  that  his  real  object  was  of 
a  far  different  character. 

'  His  conspiracy,'  says  president  Jefierson,  in  a  letter  to  the  marquis  de 
la  Fayette, '  has  been  one  of  the  most  flagitious  of  which  history  wul  ever 
furnish  an  example.  He  meant  to  separate  the  western  states  from  U5,  to 
add  Mexico  to  them,  place  himself  at  their  head,  establish  what  he  woold 
deem  an  energetic  government,  and  thus  provide  an  example  and  an  iostra- 
ment  for  the  subversion  of  our  freedom.  The  man  who  could  expect  to 
eflfect  this  with  American  materials  must  be  a  fit  subject  for  Bedlam.  No- 
thing has  ever  so  strongly  proved  the  innate  force  of  our  form  of  govern* 
ment  as  this  conspiracy,  dutt  had  probably  engaged  one  thousaod  men 
to  follow  his  fortunes,  without  letting  them  know  his  projects,  otherwise 
than  by  assuring  them  the  government  approved  of  them.  The  moment  t 
proclamation  was  issued,  undeceiving  them,  he  found  himself  left  with 
about  thirty  desperadoes  only.  The  people  rose  in  a  mass  wherever  he 
was,  or  was  suspected  to  be,  and  by  their  own  energy  the  thing  was  crash- 
ed in  one  instant,  without  its  having  been  necessary  to  employ  a  man  of 
the  military  but  to  take  care  of  their  respective  stations.  His  first  enter- 
prise was  to  have  been  to  seize  New  Orleans,  which  he  supposed  wodd 
powerfully  bridle  the 'upper  country,  and  place  him  at  the  door  of  Mexico. 
It  is  with  pleasure  I  inform  you  that  not  a  single  native  Creole,  and  but 
one  Ameri,can,  of  those  settled  there  before  we  received  the  place,  todc  any 
part  with  him.  His  partisans  were  the  new  emigrants  from  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere,  fugitives  from  justice  or  debt,  and  adventurers  and 
speculators  of  all  descriptions.'  In  August,  1807,  he  was  tried  before  chief- 
lustice  Marshall,  and  the  evidence  of  his  guilt  not  being  deemed  sufficient 
he  was  acquitted.  The  people,  however,  very  generally  believed  him 
gttiity. 

The  American  government  at  this  period  began  to  be  seriously  a&cted 
by  the  contest  which  was  raging  in  Europe.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
splendid  talents  of  Napoleon  the  military  prowess  of  France  had  brought 
most  of  the  European  nations  to  her  feet.  America  profited  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  ships  and  commerce  of  other  nations ;  being  neutral,  her 
vessels  carried  from  port  to  port  the  productions  of  France  and  the  depen- 
dent kingdoms ;  and  also  to  the  ports  of  those  kingdoms  the  mann&ctores 
of  England :  indeed,  few  ships  were  found  on  the  ocean  except  those  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  These  advantages  were,  however,  too 
great  to  be  long  enjoyed  unmolested.  American  ships  carrying  to  Europe 
the  produce  of  French  colonies  were,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  war,  captured 
by  British  cruiyrs,  and  condemned  by  their  courts  as  lawful  prizes ;  and 
Aow  several  EiiOropean  ports  under  the  control  ol  Fianee  were  by  "^  "  *^ 
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orders  in  council,  dated  in  May,  1806,  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
although  not  invested  with  a  British  fleet ;  and  American  vessels  attempt- 
ing to  enter  those  ports  were  also  captured  and  condemned.  France  and 
her  allies  sufifered,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  from  these  proceedings ; 
but  her  vengeance  fell  not  so  much  upon  the  belligerent  as  upon  the  neu- 
tral party.  By  a  decree,  used  at  Berlin  in  November,  1806,  the  French 
emperor  declared  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  of  course 
autnorized  the  capture  of  all  neutral  vessels  attempting  to  trade  with  those 
islands.  From  these  measures  of  both  nations  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  severely  sufiered,  and  their  merchants  loudly  demanded  of  the  go- 
vernment redress  and  protection. 

This  was  not  the  only  grievance  to  which  the  contest  between  the  Euro- 
pean powers  gave  rise.  Great  Britain  claimed  a  right  to  search  for  and 
seize  English  sailors,  even  on  board  neutral  vessels  while  traversing  the 
ocean.  In  the  exercise  of  this'pretended  right,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
were  seized,  dragged  from  their  friends,  transported  to  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  compelled  to  perform  the  duty  of  British  sailors,  and  to  fight  with 
nations  at  peace  with  their  own.  Against  this  outrage  upon  personal  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  Waushington,  Adams,  and  Jefferson  haa 
remonstrated  in  vain.  The  abuse  continued, ^and  every  year  added  to  its 
aggravation.  In  June,  1807,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  highly  and 
justly  incensed  the  Americans.  The  frigate  Chesapeake,  being  ordered  on 
a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  under  the  command  of  commodore  Bar- 
ron, sailing  from  Hampton  roads,  was  come  up  with  by  the  British  ship 
of  war  Leopard,  one  of  a  squadron  then  at  anchor  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States.  An  officer  was  sent  from  the  Leopard  to  the  Chesapeake, 
with  a  note  from  the  captain  respecting  some  deserters  from  some  of  his 
Britannic  majesty's  ships,  supposed  to  be  serving  as  part  of  the  crew  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  inclosing  a  copy  of  an  order  from  vice-admiral  Berkeley* 
requirmg  and  directing  the  commanders  of  ships  and  vessels  under  his 
command,  in  case  of  meeting  with  the  American  frigate  at  sea,  and  without 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  to  show  the  order  to  her  captain,  and  to  re- 
quire to  search  his  ship  for  the  deserters  from  certain  ships  therein  named, 
and  to  proceed  and  search  for  them ;  and  if  a  similar  demand  should  be 
made  by  the  American,  he  was  permitted  to  search  for  deserters  from  their 
service,  according  to  the  customs  and  usage  of  civilized  nations  on  terms  of 
amity  with  each  other. 

Commodore  Barron  gave  an  answer,  purporting  that  he  knew  of  no  such 
men  as  were  described ;  that  the  recruiting  officers  for  the  Chesapeake  had 
been  particularly  instructed  by  the  government,  through  him,  not  to  enter 
any  deserters  from  his  Britannic  majesty's  ships ;  that  he  knew  of  none 
such  being  in  her ;  that  he  was  instructed  never  to  permit  the  crew  of  any 
ship  under  his  command  to  be  mustered  by  any  officers  but  her  own ;  that 
he  was  disposed  to  preserve  harmony,  and  hoped  his  answer  would  prove 
satisfactory.  The  Leopard,  shortly  after  this  answer^ was  received  by  her 
commander,  ranged  along  side  of  tne  Chesapeake,  and  commenced  a  heavy 
fire  upon  her.  The  Chesapeake,  unprepared  for  action,  made  no  resistanci^ 
but  having  sufilered  much  damage,  and  lost  three  men  killed,  and  eighteen 
wounded,  commodore  Barron  ordered  his  colors  to  be  strack,  and  sent  a 
lieutenant  on  board  the  Leopard,  to  infornl  her  commander  that  he  oon- 
ddeied  the  Chesapeake  her  prize.  The  commander  of  the  Leopard  sent 
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an  officer  on  board,  who  took  possession  of  the  Chesapeake,  mustered  he^ 
crew,  and,  carrying  off  four  of  her  men,  abandoned  the  ship.  Commodore 
Barron,  finding  that  the  Chesapeake  was  very  much  injured,  returned,  with 
the  advice  of  his  officers,  to  Hampton  roads.  On  receiving  information  of 
this  outrage,  the  president,  by  proclamation,  interdicted  the  harbors  and 
waters  of  the  United  States  to  all  armed  British  vessels,  forbade  intercourse 
with  them,  and  ordered  a  sufficient  force  for  the  protection  of  Norfolk,  and 
such  other  preparations  as  the  occasion  appeared  to  require.  An  armed 
vessel  of  the  united  States  was  despatched  with  instructions  to  the  Ameri- 
can minister  at  London,  to  call  on  the  British  government  for  the  satisfaction 
and  security  which  this  outrage  required. 

Buonaparte  having  declared  his  purpose  of  enforcing  with  rigor  the  Berlin 
decree ;  the  British  government  having  solemnly  asserted  the  right  of  search 
and  impressment,  and  having  intimated  their  intention  to  adopt  measures 
in  retaliation  of  the  French  decree,  the  president  recommended  to  congress 
that  the  seamen,  ships,  and  merchandise  of  the  United  States  should  be 
detained  in  port  to  preserve  them  from  the  dangers  which  threatened  them 
on  the  ocean ;  and  a  law  laying  an  indefinite  embargo  was  in  consequence 
enacted.  A  few  days  only  had  elapsed  when  information  was  received 
that  Great  Britain  had  prohibited  neutrals,  except  upon  roost  injurious 
conditions,  from  trading  with  France  or  her  allies,  comprising  nearly  every 
maritime  nation  of  Europe.  This  was  followed  in  a  few  weeks  by  a  de- 
cree issued  by  Buonaparte,  at  Milan,  declaring  that  every  neutral  vessel 
which  shield  submit  to  be  visited  by  a  British  ship,  or  comply  with  the 
terms  demanded,  should  be  confiscated,  if  afterwards  found  in  his  ports,  or 
taken  by  his  cruisers.  Thus,  at  the  date  of  the  embargo,  were  orders  and 
decrees  in  existence  rendering  liable  to  capture  almost  every  American 
vessel  sailing  on  the  ocean,  in  the  New  England  states,  the  embargo, 
withholding  the  merchant  from  a  career  in  which  he  had  been  highly 
prosperous,  and  in  ^hich  he  imagined  that  he  might  still  be  favored  by 
fortune,  occasioned  discontent  and  clamor.  The  federalists,  more  nnme- 
Tous  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union,  pronounced  it  a  measure 
unwise  and  oppressive.  These  representations,  and  the  distress  which  the 
pe<^le  endurea,  induced  a  zealous  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  go- 
yemment. 

The  president,  in  his  message  on  the  opening  of  the  tenth  congress, 
stated  the  continued  disregard  shown  by  the  belligerent  nations  to  neutral 
rights,  so  destructive  to  the  American  commerce ;  and  referred  it  to  the 
wisdom  of  congress  to  decide  on  the  course  best  adapted  to  such  a  state  of 
things.  *  With  the  Barbary  powers,'  he  said, '  we  continue  in  harmoDj, 
with  the  exception  of  an  unjustifiable  proceeding  of  the  dey  of  Algiers 
towards  our  consul  to  that  regency/  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
which  he  laid  before  congress*  'With  our  Indian  neighbors  the  public 
peace  has  been  steadily  maintained.  From  a  conviction  that  we  consider 
them  as  a  part  of  owrselves,  and  cherish  with  sincerity  their  rights  and 
interests,  the  attachment  of  the  Indian  tribes  is  gaining  strength  daily,  is 
extending  from  the  nearer  to  the  moiB  reinote,  and  will  amply  requite  us 
for  the  justice  and  friendship  ^actised  towards  them,  nusbandry  and 
household  manufacture  are  aqvancing  among  them,  more  rapidly  with  the 
southern  thah  northern  tribes,  from  circumstances  of  soil  andTcIimate  V  and 
one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Cherokee  nation  has  now  under  con- 
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aideration  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  identified 
with  us  in  laws  and  government  in  such  progressive  manner  as  we  shall 
tnink  best.' 

Mr.  Jefferson,  following  and  confirming  the  example  of  Washington, 
determined  not  to  continue  in  office  for  a  longer  term  than  eight  years. 
'  Never  did  a  prisoner,'  says  the  president  of  the  American  republic, '  re- 
leased from  his  chains,  feel  such  relief  as  I  shall  on  shaking  off  the  shackles 
of  power.  Nature  intended  me  for  the  tranquil  pursuits  of  science,  bj 
rendering  them  my  supreme  delight.  But  the  enormities  of  the  times  in  * 
which  I  have  lived  have  forced  me  to  take  a  part  in  resisting  them,  and  to 
commit  myself  on  the  boisterous  ocean  of  political  passions.  I  thank  God 
for  the  opportunity  of  retiring  from  them  without  censure,  and  carrying 
with  me  the  most  consoling  proofs  of  public  approbation.  I  leave  every 
thing  in  the  hands  of  men  so  able  to  take  care  of  them,  that  if  we  are  des- 
tined to  meet  misfortunes  it  will  be  because  no  human  wisdom  could 
avert  them.' 

ADMINISTBATION  OF   MB.  MADISON. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  Mr.  Madison.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  congress  under  the  new  president  was  to  repeal  the  em- 
bargo;  but. at  the  same  time  to  prohibit  all  intercourse  with  France  and 
England. 

In  the  non-intercourse  law  a  provision  was  inserted,  that  if  e^er  nation 
should  revoke  her  hostile  edicts,  and  the  president  should  announce  that 
fact  by  proclamation,  then  the  law  should  cease  to  be  in  force  in  regard  to 
the  nation  so  revoking.  On  the  23d  of  April,  Mr.  Erskine,  minister  pleni- 
potentiary from  his  Britannic  majesty  to  the  United  Stales,  pledged  hit 
court  to  repeal  its  anti-neutral  decrees  by  the  10th  of  June ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  arrangement  now  made  with  the  British  minister,  the  presi- 
dent proclaimed  that  commercial  intercourse  would  be  renewed  on  that 
day ;  but  this  arrangement  was  disavowed  by  the  ministry ;  and,  in  Octo- 
ber, Mr.  Erskine  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Je^kson,  who  soon  giving  ofience  to 
the  American  government,  all  farther  intercourse  with  him  was  refused, 
and  he  was  recalled. 

The  Rambouillet  decree,  alleged  to  be  designed  to  retaliate  the  act  of^ 
congress  which  forbade  French  vessels  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  was  issued  by  Buonaparte  on  the  23d  of  March.  By  this  decree, 
all  American  vessels  and  cargoes,  arriving  in  any  of  the  ports  of  France,  or 
of  countries  occupied  by  French  troops,  were  ordered  to  be  seized  and 
condemned. 

On  the  Isl  of  May  congress  passed  an  act,  excluding  British  and  French 
armed  vessels  from  the  waters  of  the  United  States ;  but  providing,  that 
if  either  of  the  above  nations  should  modify  its  edicts  bemre  the  3d  of 
March,  1611,  so  that  they  should  cease  to  violate  neutral  commerce,  of 
which  fact  the  president  was  to  give  notice  by  proclamation,  and  the  other 
nation  should  not,  within  three  months  after,  pursue  a  simAar  course,  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  first  might  he  renewed,  but  not  with  the  other. 

In  August  the  French  government  assured  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  American 
envoy  at  Paris,  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  revoked,  the  revo- 
cation to  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  November  ensuing.    Confiding  in 
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this  assurance,  the  president,  on  the  second  day  of  Novemher,  issued  his 
proclamation,  declaring  that  unrestrained  commerce  with  France  was  allow- 
ed, but  that  all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  was  prohibited. 

Great  Britain,  having  previously  expressed  a  willingness  to  repeal  her 
orders  whenever  France  should  repeal  her  decrees,  was  now  called  upon 
by  the  American  envoy  to  fulfil  that  engagement.  The  British  ministry 
objected,  however,  that  the  French  decrees  could  not  be  considered  as  re- 
pealed, a  letter  from  the  minister  o(  stale  not  being,  for .  that  purpose,  a 
document  of  sufficient  authority ;  and  still  persisted  to  enforce  the  orders  in 
council.  For  this  purpose  British  ships  qf  war  were  stationed  before  the 
principal  harbors  of  the  United  States.  All  American  meidnuitmen,  de^ 
parting  or  returning,  were  boarded,  searched,  and  many  of  them  sent  to 
British  ports  as  legal  prizes.  The  contempt  in  which  tne  British  officers 
held  the  republican  navy,  in  one  instance,  led  to  an  action.  Commodore 
Rogers,  in  the  President  frigate,  met  in  the  evening  a  vessel  on  the  coast 
of  Virginia;  he  hailed  ;  but,  instead  of  receiving  an  answer,  was*  hailed  in 
turn,  and  a  shot  was  fired,  which  struck  the  main-mast  of  the  President 
The  fire  was  instantly  returned  by  the  commodore,  and  continued  for  a 
few  minutes,  when,  finding  his  antagonist  was  of  inferior  force,  and  that 
her  guns  were  almost  silenced,  he  desisted.  On  hailing  again,  an  answer 
was  given,  that  the  ship  was  the  British  sloop  of  war  Little  Belt,  of  eighteen 
guns.  Thirty-two  of  her  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  ship  was 
much  disabled. 

For  several  years  the  Indian  tribes  residifig  near  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi  had  occupied  themselves  in  murdering  and  robbing  the  white 
settlers  in  their  vicinity.  At  length,  the  frontier  inhabitants  being  serioasly 
alarmed  by  their  hostile  indications,  in  the  autumn  of  1811  governor  Har- 
rison resolved  to  move  towards  the  Prophet's  town,  on  the  Wabash,  widi  a 
body  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana  militia,  and  the  fourth  United  States  regi- 
ment, under  colonel  Boyd,  to  demand  satisfaction  of  the  Indians,  and  to 
put  a  stop  to  their  threatened  hostilities.  His  expedition  was  made  early 
in  November.  On  his  approach  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Prophet's  town, 
the  principal  chiefs  came  out  with  ofiers  of  peace  and  submission,  and 
requested  the  governor  to  encamp  for  the  night ;  but  this  was  only  a  treache- 
rous artifice.  At  four  in  the  morning  the  camp  was  furiously  assailed, 
and  a  bloody  contest  ensued ;  the  Indians  were  however  repulsed.  The 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  was  sixty-two  killed,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  wounded,  and  a  still  greater  number  on  the  side  of  the 
Indians.  Grovemor  Harrison,  having  destroyed  the  Prophet's  town,  and 
established  forts,  returned  to  Vincennes. 

In  November  reparation  was  made  by  the  British  for  the  attack  on  the 
Chesapeake.  Mr.  Foster,  the  British  envoy,  informed  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States,  that  he  was  instructed  to  repeat  to  the  American  govern- 
ment the  prompt  disavowal  mane  by  his  majesty,  on  being  apprized  of  the 
unauthorized  act  of  the  officer  in  command  of  his  naval  forces  on  the  coast 
of  America,  whose  recall  from  a  highly  imporlant  and  honorable  command 
immediately  enibed,  as  a  mark  qf  his  majesty's  disapprobation ;  that  he 
was  authorized  to  offer,  in  addition  to  that  disavowal  on  the  part  of  his 
rayal  highness,  the  immediate  restoration,  as  far  as  circumstances  would 
admit,  of  the  men  who,  in  consequence  of  admiral  Berkeley's  orders,  were 
TorciWy  taken  out  of  the  Chesapeake,  to  the  vessel  from  which  they  itcrc 
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taken ;  or,  if  that  ship  were  no  longer  in  commission,  to  such  seiiport  of 
the  United  States  as  the  American  government  may  name  for  the  purpose ; 
and  that  he  was  also  authorized  to  ofier  to  the  American  government  a 
suitable  pecuniary  provision  for  the  sufferers,  in  consequence  of  the  attack 
on  the  Chesapeake,  including  the  families  of  those  seamen  who  fell  in  the 
action,  and  of  the  wounded  survivors.  The  president  acceded  to  these 
propositions ;  and  the  ofEcer  commanding  the  Chesapeake^  then  lying  ip. 
the  harbor  of  Boston,  was  instructed  to  receive  the  men  who  were  to  be 
restored  to  that  ship.  The  ^tish  envoy,  however,  could  give  no  assu- 
rance that  his  government  was  disposed  to  make  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
of  the  subject  of  impressment,  or  to  repeal  the  orders  in  council*  These 
orders,  on  the  contrary,  continued  to  be  enforced  with  rigor ;  and,  on  the 
restoration  of  a  free  commerce  with  France,  a  large  number  of  American 
vessels,  laden  with  rich  cargoes,  and  destined  to  her  ports,  fell  into  the 
power  of  British  cruisers,  which,  since  1803,  had  captuxed  nine  hundred 
American  vessels. 

Early  in  November,  1811,  president  Madison  summoned  the  congress. 
His  message  indicating  an  apprehension  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain, 
the  committee  of  foreign  relations  in  the  house  of  representatives  reported 
'  resolutions  for  filling  up  the  ranks  of  the  army ;  for  raising  an  additional 
force  of  ten  thousand  men ;  for  authorizing  the  president  to  accept  the 
services  of  fif\y  thousand  volunteers,  and  for  ordering  out  the  militia  when 
he  should  judge  it  necessary ;  for  repairing  the  navy ;  and  for  authorizing 
the  arming  of  merchantmen  in  self-defence.  A  bill  from  the  senate,  for 
raising  twenty-five  thousand  men,  after  much  discussion,  was  also  agreed 
to  by  the  house. 

The  American  congress,  although  continuing  the  preparations  for  war, 
still  cherished  the  hope  that  a  change  of  policy  in  Europe  would  render 
annecessaiy  an  appeal  to  arms  till  May  in  the  following  year.  Towards 
the  close  of  that  season,  the  Hornet  arrived  from  London,  bringing  informa 
tion  that  no  prospect  existed  of  a  favorable  change.  On  the  1st  of  June, 
the  president  sent  a  message  to  congress,  recounting  the  wrongs  receured 
from  Great  Britain,  and  submitting  the  question,  whether  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  endure  them,  or  resort  to  war.  The  message  was  con- 
sidered with  closed  doors.  On  the  18th,  an  act  was  passed,  declaring  wai 
against  Great  Britain;  and  the  next  day  a  proclamation  was  issued. 
Against  this  declaration,  however,  the  representatives  belonging  to  the 
federal  party  presented  a  solemn  protest,  which  was  written  with  great 
ability. 

At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war,  general  Hull  was  also  governor  of 
the  Michigan  territory,  of  which  Detroit  is  the  capital.  On  the  12th  of 
July,  with  two  thousand  regulars  and  volunteers,  he  crossed  the  river 
dividing  the  United  States  from  Canada,  apparently  intending  to  attack 
Maiden,  and  thence  to  proceed  to  Montreal.  Information  was,  however, 
received,  that  Mackinaw,  an  American  post  above  Detroit,  had  surrendered 
to  a  large  body  of  British  and  Indians,  who  were  rushing  down  the  river 
in  numbers  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  American  forces.  Panic-struck* 
general  Hull  hastened  back  to  Detroit.  General  Brock,  the  commander  at 
Maiden,  pursued  him,  and  erected  batteries  opposite  Detroit.  The  next 
day,  meeting  with  no  resistance,  general  Brock  resolved  to  march  ditectlv 
forward  and  assault  the  fort  The  American  troope  awaited  the  appvoaca 
62* 
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of  the  enemy,  and  anticipated  victory ;  but,  to  their  dismay,  general  Ho! 
opened  a. correspondence,  which  ended  in  the  surrender  of  the  army,  and 
of  the  territory  of  Michigan.  An  event  so  disgraceful,  occurring  in  a 
quarter- where  success  was  confidently  anticipated,  caused  the  greatest  mor- 
tification and  amazement  throughout  the  Union. 

General  Van  Rensselaer,  of  the  New  York  militia,  had  the  command  of 
the  troops  which  were  called  the  army  of  the  centre.  His  head-quarten 
were  at  Lewistown,  on  the  river  Niagara,  and  on  the  opposite  side  was 
Queenstown,  a  fortified  British  post.  The  militia  displaying  great  eager- 
ness to  be  led  against  the  enemy,  the  general  determined  to  cross  the  river 
at  the  head  of  about  one  thousand  men  ;  though  successful  at  first,  he  was 
compelled,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  engagement,  to  surrender.  General 
Brock,  the  Btitish  commander,  fell  in  rallying  his  troops. 

The  army  of  the  north,  which  was  under  the  immediate  command  of 
general  Dearborn,  was  stationed  at  Greenbush,  near  Albany,  and  at  Platts- 
burgh,  on  lake  Champlain.  From  the  latter  post,  a  detachment  marched 
a  short  distance  into  Canada,  surprised  a  small  body  of  British  and  Indians, 
and  destroyed  a  considerable  quantity  of  public  stores.  Other  movements 
were  anxiously  expected  by  the  people ;  but,  after  the  misfortunes  of  Detroit 
and  Niagara,  the  general  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  engage  in  any  important 
enterorise. 

Wnile,  on  land,  defeat  attended  the  arms  of  the  republic,  on  the  ocean 
we  gained  victories,  whrch  compensated  our  loss,  and  gained  us  immortal 
glory.  On  the  19th  of  August,  captain  Hull,  commanding  the  Constitution, 
of  forty-four  guns,  fell  in  with  the  British  frigate  Le  Guerriere.  She  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Constitution,  firing  broadsides  at  intervals;  the  Ameri- 
can reserved  her  fire  till  she  had  approached  within  half  pistol-shot,  when  a 
tremendous  cannonade  was  directed  upon  her,  and  in  thirty  minutes,  ereiy 
mast  and  nearly  every  spar  being  shot  away,  captain  Dacres  struck  his 
flag.  Of  the  crew,  fifty  were  killed  and  sixty-four  wounded  ;  while  the 
Constitution  had  only  seven  killed  and  seven  wounded.  The  Guerriere 
received  so  much  injury,  that  it  was  thought  to  be  impossible  to  get  her 
into  port,  and  she  was  burned.  Captain  Hull,  on  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  his  grateful  and  admirin^^ 
countrymen.  The  vast  difference  in  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded 
certainly  evinced  great  skill,  as  well  as  bravery,  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can seamen.  But  this  was  the  first  only  of  a  series  of  naval  victories.  On 
the  18th  of  October,  captain  Jones,  in  the  Wasp,  of  eighteen  guns,  captured 
the  Frolic,  of  twenty-two,  after  a  bloody  conflict  of  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  In  this  action  the  Americans  obtained  a  vi<^ry  orer  a  superi(ff 
force ;  and,  on  their  part,  but  eight  were  killed  ana  wounded,  while  w 
that  of  the  enemy  about  eighty.  The  Wasp  was  unfortunately  captured, 
soon  after  her  victory,  by  a  British  ship  of  the  line.  On  the  25th,  the 
frigate  United  States,  commanded  by  captain  Decatur,  captured  the  British 
frigate  Macedonian.  In  this  instance,  also,  the  disparity  of  loss  was  asto- 
nishingly great :  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  a  hundred  and  four  were  killed 
and  wounded ;  on  that  of  the  Americans,  but  eleven.  The  United  States 
brought  her  prize  safely  to  New  York.  A  most  desperate  action  was 
fotight  on  the  29th  of  December,  between  the  Constitution,  of  forty-four 
guns,  then  commanded  by  captain  Bainbridge,  and  the  British  frigate  Java, 
of  thirty-eight.     The  combat  continaed  more  than  three  hours;  nor  did 
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the  Java  strike  till  ahe  was  redaced  to  a  mere  wreck.  Of  her  crew,  a 
hundred  and  sixty-one  were  killed  and  wounded,  while  of  that  of  the  Con- 
stitution there  were  only  thirty-four. 

These  naval  victories  were  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Americans ;  they  were  gained  in  the  midst  of  disasters  on  land,  and  by 
that  class  of  citizens  whose  rights  had  been  violated ;  they  were  gained 
over  a  nation  whom  long  continued  success  had  taught  to  consider  them- 
selves lords  of  the  sea,  and  who  had  confidently  affirmed  that  the  whole 
American  navy  would  soon  be  swept  from  the  ocean.  Many  British 
merchantmen  were  also  captured,  both  by  the  American  navy  and  by 
privateers,  which  iaeued  from  almost  every  port,  and  were  remarkably 
saccessful.  The  number  of  prizes  made  during  the  first  seven  months  of 
the  war  exceeded  five  hundred. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  congress  held  in  the  autumn  of 
1812,  the  president,  in  his  message,  stated  that  immediately  after  the  de« 
claration  of  war,  he  communicated  to  the  British  government  the  terms  on 
which  its  progress  might  be  arrested  ;  that  these  terms  were,  the  repeal  of 
the  orders  in  council,  the  discharge  of  American  seamen,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  practice  of  impressment ;  and  that  the  ministry  had  declined 
to  accede  to  his  offers.  He  also  stated  that,  at  an  early  period  of  the  war, 
he  had  received  official  information  of  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council ; 
that  two  propositions  for  an  armistice  had  been  made  to  him,  both  of  which 
he  had  rejected,  as  they  could  not  have  been  accepted  without  conceding 
to  Oreat  Britain  the  right  of  impressment.  The  rejection  of  these  propo« 
sitions  was  approved  by  the  national  representatives,  who,  far  from  aban- 
doning the  ground  they  had  taken,  adopted  more  vigorous  measures  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

While  the  war  was  proceeding  in  America,  a  friendly  power  abroad 
interposed  for  its  termination.  Soon  after  the  spring  session  of  congress, 
an  ofier  was  communicated  from  the  emperor  of  Russia  of  his  mediation, 
as  the  common  friend  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  a  peace  between  them.  The  ofier  was  immediately 
accepted  by  the  American  government,  and  provision  made  for  the  con- 
templated negotiation.  Albert  Gallatin,  James  A.  Bayard,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams,  were  appointed  commissioners,  and  invested  with  the 
requisite  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  persons  clothed  with 
like  powers  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  They  were  also  authorized  to 
enter  into  such  conventional  regulations  of  the  commerce  hetween  the  two 
countries  as  might  be  mutually  advantageous.  The  two  first-named  envoys 
proceeded  to  join  their  colleague  at  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  then  was  as 
resident  minister  from  the  United  States.  A  commission  was  also  given 
to  the  envoys,  authorizing  them  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Russia,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  the  amicable  relations,  and  improve  the 
beneficial  intercourse,  between  the  two  countries. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  congress  was  convened  by  proclamation  of  the  pre- 
sident. Laws  were  enacted,  imposing  a  direct  tax  of  three  millions  of 
dollars ;  authorizing  the  collection  of  various  internal  duties ;  providing  for 
a  loan  of  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars ;  and  prohibiting  the  merchant 
▼essels  of  the  United  States  from  sailing  under  British  licenses.  Near  the 
close  of  the  session,  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  toade 
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ft  long  Teport  upon  the  spirit  and  mftnner  in  which  the  war  had  been  con« 
ducted  by  the  British. 

The  scene  of  the  campai^  of  1813  was  principally  in  the  north,  towards 
Canada.     Brigadier-genenu  Winchester,  of  the  United  States  army,  and 
nearly  five  hundred  men,  officers  and  soldiers,  were  made  prisoners  ai 
Frenchtows,  by  a  division  of  the  British  army  from  Detroit,  with  their 
Indian  allies,  under  colonel  Proctor.     Colonel  Proctor  leaving  the  woiioded 
Americans  without  a  guard,  the  Indians  returned,  and  deeds  of  horror  fol- 
lowed.    The  wounded  officers  were  dragged  from  the  houses,  killed,  and 
scalped  in  the  streets.     The  buildings  were  set  on  fire.     Some  who  at- 
tempted to  escape  were  forced  back  mto  the  flames,  while  others  were  put 
to  death  by  the  tomahawk,  and  left  shockingly  mangled  in  the  highway. 
The  infamy  of  this  butchery  does  not  fall  upon  the  perpetrators  alone,  but 
extends  to  those  who  were  able,  and  were  bound  by  a  solemn  engagement, 
to  restrain  them.     The  battle  and  massacre  at  Frenchtown  clothed  Kea- 
tucky  and  Ohio  in  mourning.   Other  volunteers,  indignant  at  the  treachery 
and  cruelty  of  their  foes,  hastened  to  the  aid  of  Harrison.     He  marched  to 
the  rapids  of  the  Miami,  where  he  erected  a  fort,  which  he  called  fort 
Meigs,  in  honor  of  the  governor  of  Ohio.     On  the  1st  of  May  it  was  in- 
Tested  by  a  large  number  of  Indians,  and  by  a  party  of  British  troops  from 
Maiden,  the  whole  commanded  by  colonel   Proctor.     An   unsuccessful 
attempt  to  raise  the  siege  was  made  by  general  Clay,  at  the  head  of  twelve 
hundred  Kentuckians ;  but  the  fort  continued  to  be  defended  with  bravery 
and  skill.     The  Indians,  unaccustomed  to  sieges,  became  weary  and  dis- 
contented ;  and,  on  the  8th  of  May,  they  deserted  their  allies.     The  Bri- 
tish, despairing  of  success,  then  made  a  precipitate  retreat. 

On  the  northern  frontier  a  body  of  troops  had  been  assembled,  under  the 
command  of  general  Dearborn,  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  great  ezertiom 
were  made  by  commodore  Chauncey  to  build  and  equip  a  squadron  od 
lake  Ontario,  sufficiendy  powerful  to  contend  with  that  of  the  British.  By 
the  26th  of  April  the  naval  preparations  were  so  far  completed,  that  the 
general  and  seventeen  thousand  troops  were  conveyed  across  the  lake  to 
the  attack  of  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada.  On  the  27th,  an  advan- 
ced party,  commanded  by  brigadier-general  Pike,  who  was  bom  in  a  camjK 
and  bred  a  soldier  from  his  birth,  landed,  although  opposed  at  the  water's 
edge  by  a  superior  force.  After  a  short  but  severe  conflict,  the  British 
were  driven  to  their  fortifications.  The  rest  of  the  troops  having  landed, 
the  whole  party  pressed  forward,  carried  the  first  battery  by  assault,  and 
were  moving  towards  the  main  works,  when  the  English  magazine  blew 
up,  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  hurling  upon  the  advancing  troops  im- 
mense quantities  of  stone  and  timber.  Numl^rs  were  killed  ;  the  gallant 
Pike  received  a  mortal  wound ;  the  troops  halted  for  a  moment,  but,  reco- 
vering from  the  shock,  again  pressed  forward,  and  soon  gained  possession 
of  the  town.  Of  the  British  troops,  one  hundred  were  killed,  nearly  three 
hundred  were  wounded,  and  the  same  number  made  prisoners. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  attained,  the  squadron  and  troops  returned 
to  Sackett's  Harbor,  ana  subsequently  sailpd  to  fort  George,  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  lake.  After  a  warm  engagement,  the  British  abandoned  the 
fort,  and  retired  to  the  heights  at  the  head  of  Burlington  bay. 

While  the  greater  part  of  the  American  army  was  thus  employed,  the 
Hntish  made  an  attack  upon  the  important  post  of  Sackett's  Harbor.    On 
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me  27th  of  May,  their  sqaadron  appeared  before  the  town.  Alarm  guiu 
instantly  asseiholed  the  citizens  of  the  neighborhood.  General  Brown's 
force  amounted  to  about  one  thousand  men;  a  slight  breastwork  was 
hastily  thrown  up  at  the  only  place  where  the  British  could  land,  and  be- 
hind this  he  placed  the  militia,  the  regulars,  under  colonel  Backus,  forming 
a  second  line.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  one  thousand  British  troops 
landed  from  the  squadron,  and  advanced  towards  the  breastwork ;  the 
militia  gave  way,  but  by  the  bravery  of  the  regulars,  under  the  sldlful 
arrangement  of  general  Brown,  the  British  were  repulsed,  and  re-embarked 
so  hastily  as  to  leave  behind  most  of  their  wounded. 

The  sea-coast  was  harassed  by  predatory  warfare,  carried  on  by  large 
detachments  from  the  powerful  navy  of  Great  Britain.  One  squadron, 
stationed  in  Delaware  bay,  captured  and  burnt  every  merchant  vessel 
which  came  within  its  reach,  while  a  more  powerful  squadron,  commanded 
by  admiral  Cockburn,  destroyed  the  farm-nouses  and  gentlemen's  seats 
along  the  shore  of  Chesapeake  bay.  Frenchtown,  Havre-de-Grace,  Fre- 
dericktown,  and  Georgetown  were  sacked  and  burnt.  Norfolk  was  saved 
from  a  similar  fate  by  the  determined  bravery  of  a  small  force  stationed  on 
Craney  island,  in  the  harbor.  A  furious  attack  was  made  upon  Hampton, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  gallant  resistance  of  its  small  garrison,  was 
captured. 

The  ocean  was  the  theatre  of  sanguinary  conflicts.  Captun  Lawrence, 
in  the  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  on  the  iOd  of  February,  met  the  British  brig 
Peacock,  and  a  fierce  combat  ensued.  In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  the 
Peacock  struck  her  colors,  displaying  at  the  same  time  a  signal  of  distress. 
The  victors  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  vanquished ;  the  same  strength 
which  had  been  exerted  to  conquer  was  equally  ready  to  save ;  but  the 
Peacock  sunk  before  all  her  crew  could  be  removed,  carrying  down  nine 
British  seamen,  and  three  brave  and  generous  Americans.  On  his  return 
to  the  United  States,  captain  Lawrence  was  promoted  to  the  command  of 
the  frigate  Chesapeake,  then  in  the  harbor  of  Boston.  For  several  weeks 
the  British  frigate  Shannon,  of  superior  force,  had  been  cruising  before  the 
port ;  and  captain  Broke,  her  commander,  had  announced  his  wish  to  meet, 
in  single  combat,  an  American  frigate.  Inflamed  by  this  challenge,  captain 
Lawrence,  although  his  crew  was  just  enlisted,  set  sail  on  the  1st  of  June 
to  seek  the  Shannon.  Towards  evening  of  the  same  day  they  met,  and 
instantly  engaged,  with  unexampled  fury.     In  a  very  few  minutes,  and  in 

^uick  succession,  the  sailing  master  of  the  Chesapeake  was  killed,  captain 
lawrence  and  three  lieutenants  were  severely  wounded,  her  rigging  was 
so  cut  to  pieces  that  she  fell  on  board  the  Shannon,  captain  Lawrence 
received  a  second  and  mortal  wound,  and  was  carried  below ;  at  this  instant, 
captain  Broke,  at  the  head  of  his  marines,  gallantly  boarded  the  Chesa- 
peake, when  resistance  ceased,  and  the  American  nag  was  struck  by  the 
British.  Of  the  crew  of  the  Shannon  twenty-four  were  killed  an^  fifty-six 
wounded.  Of  that  of  the  Chesapeake,  forty-eight  were  killed  and  nearly 
one  hundred  wounded.  The  youthful  and  intrepid  Lawrence  was  lament- 
ed, with  sorrow  deep,  sincere,  and  lasting.^ 

*  The  capture  of  this  ill-fated  ship  by  the  English  frigate  Shannon  was  mainly  owing 
to  a  bugleman's  desertion  of  his  quarters.  Nothwithstanding  the  fall  of  captain  Law- 
rence and  the  principal  officers  of  the  Chesapeake  early  in  the  actioni  had  the  boglemaa 
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The  next  encounter  at  s^  was  between  the  American  brig  Argus  and 
the  Batish  brig  Pelican,  in  which  the  latter  was  victorious.  Soon  aftett 
the  American  brig  Enterprise,  commaaded  by  lieutenant  Burrows,  captured 
the  British  brig  Boxer,  commanded  by  captain  Blyth.  Both  commanden 
were  killed  in  the  action,  and  were  buried,  each  by  the  other*s  side,  in 
Portland. 

While  each  nation  was  busily  employed  in  equipping  a  squadron  on 
lake  Erie,  general  Clay  remained  inactive  at  fort  Meigs.  About  the  last 
of  July,  a  large  number  of  British  and  Indians  appeared  before  the  fort 
hoping  to  entice  the  garrison  to  a  general  action  in  the  field.  After  wait- 
ing a  few  days  wixhout  succeeding,  they  decamped,  and  proceeded  to  fort 
Stephenson,  on  the  river  Sandusky.  This  fort  was  little  more  than  a 
picketing,  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  the  garrison  eonsisted  of  but  one 

vhose  daty  it  was  to  csll  the  boarders  sonnded  his  horn  when  ordered,  the  crew  vonUl 
have  promptly  repaired  to  the  deck,  and  the  issoe  of  the  engagement  been,  in  all  pioba' 
bility,  difTerent.  As  it  was,  the  usual  signal  was  nA  sounded  that  Uie  enemy  were 
boaiding,  and  when  some  midshipmen  ran  below  to  pass  the  word,  the  seamen  knew 
not  what  was  meant,  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  abandoned  their  quarters. 

Previous  to  the  two  ships  falling  ibul  of  each  other,  the  fire  of  the  Chesapeake  made 
unexampled  destruction  on  board  the  Shannon.  All  the  damage  that  the  enemy  reoeiv- 
ad  was  before  they  boarded.  In  the  short  space  of  eight  minutes,  die  Shannon  was  » 
cut  in  her  hull  by  the  Chesapeake's  broadsides  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  ooaM  be 
kept  afloat  during  that  night,  and  she  had  eighty-eight  of  her  crew  killed  and  wounded, 
while  the  Chesapeake  was  comparatively  umnjured. 

The  ChesapeaKe  was  rated  as  a  thirty-six  gun  frigate  but  mounted  foity-nine ;  the 
Shannon  mounted  fifty-two  carriage  guns  and  had  a  picked  crew  of  four  hundred  mea. 
The  seamen  of  the  Chesapeake  were  fresh  recruits,  and  little  or  no  opportunity  had  been 
•fibrded  to  exercise  and  oiscipline  them. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  Jime  that  the  Shannon  appeared  ol(  our  haitnr 
and  tauntingly  displayed  her  colors.  The  Chesapeake  was  lying  at  anchor  bdov  fort 
Independence.  As  soon  as  the  enemy's  flag  was  seen,  she  fired  a  gun  and  rsn  up  the 
American  flag.  Preparation  was  at  once  made  for  sailing,  and  when  the  Ude  serred, 
she  got  under  way.  The  Shannon  stood  immediately  down  the  bay,  followed  \tf  the 
Chesapeake  under  a  press  of  sail. 

Every  elevated  spot  in  Boston  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  sea  was  awded 
with  anxious  spectators.  But  the  ship  proceeded  so  far  to  the  eastward  that  the  coofiict 
eoidd  not  be  seen.  A  large  number  of  boats  sailed  out  to  witness  the  result,  and  brooght 
back  the  melancholy  tidings,  that  when  the  smoke  of  the  cannonade  had  dispersed,  the 
English  colors  were  seen  flying  on  board  the  Chesapeake,  and  soon  after  both  vends 
standing  towards  Halifsx.  The  suspense  that  ensued  for  more  than  a  fortnight  vai 
painful  in  the  extreme.  The  fate  of  no  one  was  known,  though  it  was  generally  anti- 
cipated from  the  intrepid  character  of  captain  Lawrence  that  he  had  fallen  a  maityr  to 
his  country . 

Qaptain  Lawrence  was  first  wounded  in  the  leg,  but  he  refused  to  be  carried  bekyv 
aatil  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  grape-shot.  He  continoed,  however,  to  issue  his 
orders  from  the  coclroit ;  '  Fight  her  tUl  she  sinks — ^keep  the  guns  going ;'  and  when 
told  that  the  enemy  nad  carried  the  upper  deck,  he  sent  that  emphatic  and  memorable 
message, '  DonH  give  up  the  ship.^  Woen  apprized  of  the  uohappy  issue,  he  exclaimed, 
*  The  Shannon  was  whipped  when  Ilefl.' 

Captaio  Broke,  of  the  Shannon,  was  dangerously  wounded  at  the  close  of  the  actioa 
by  the  stroke  of  a  sabre.  He  was  delirious  for  a  long  period,  but  recovered  and  went 
to  England.  He  lived  long  enough  to  be  made  an  admiral,  but  within  a  year  or  tvo 
has  deceased.  He  was  a  generous  as  well  as  brave  officer,  and  never  wonld  haveallov- 
ed  the  carnage  lo  take  place  which  was  committed  on  board  the  Chesapeake,  afler  her 
surrender,  had  he  been  aware  of  it.  If  it  be  true,  as  there  is'  good  reason  to  believe, 
diat  he  was  wounded  while  stooping  to  save  the  life  of  one  of  the  Chesapeake's  crew 
whom  one  of  his  men  was  mangling,  his  memory  deserves  to  be  embalmed,  as  well  by 
Amsrioans  as  by  his  countrymen. — Botkm  Adas. 
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handled  and  sixty  men,  who  were  commanded  by  major  Groghan,  a  youth 
of  twenty-one.  The  force  of  the  assailants  was  estimated  at  about  four 
hundred  in  uniform,  and  as  many  Indians ;  they  were  repulsed,  and  their 
loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  is  supposed  to  have  exceeded 
one  hundred  and  fifty ;  those  of  the  remainder  who  were  not  able  to  escape 
were  taken  off  during  the  night  by  the  Indians.  The  whole  loss  of  major 
Croghan  during  the  siege  was  one  killed  and  seven  slightly  wounded. 
About  three  the  next  morning  the  British  sailed  down  the  river,  leaving 
behind  them  a  boat  containing  clothing  and  considerable  military  stores. 

By  the  exertions  of  commodore  Perry,  an  American  squadron  had  been 
fitted  out  on  lake  Esie  early  in  September.  It  consisted  of  nine  small 
vessels,  in  all  carrying  fifl3(-/our  guns.  A  British  squadron  had  also  been 
built  and  equipped,  under  the  superintendence  of  commodore  Barclay,  h 
consisted  of  six  vessels,  mounting  8ixty*three  guns.  Commodore  rerry, 
immediately  sailing,  offered  battle  to  his  adversary,  and  on  the  10th  of 
September  the  British  commander  left  the  harbor  of  Maiden  to  accept  the 
offer.  In  a  few  hours  the  wind  shifted,  giving  the  Americans  the  advan- 
tage. Perry,  forming  the  line  of  battle,  hoisted  his  flag,  on  which  were 
inscribed  the  words  of  the  dying  Lawrence,  '  Don't  give  up  the  ship.' 
Loud  huzzas  from  all  the  vessels  proclaimed  the  animation  which  this  motto 
inspired.  About  noon  the  firing  commenced;  and  after  a  short  action  two 
of  the  British  vessels  surrendered,  and  the  rest  of  the  American  squadron 
now  joining  in  the  battle,  the  victory  was  rendered  decisive  and  complete. 
The  British  loss  was  forty-one  killed,  and  ninety-four  wounded.  The 
American  loss  was  twenty-seven  killed,  and  ninety-six  wounded,  of  which 
number  twenty-one  were  killed  and  sixty-two  wounded  on  board  the  flag- 
ship Lawrence,  whose  whole  complement  of  able-bodied  men  before  the 
action  was  about  one  hundred.  The  commodore  gave  intelligence  of  the 
victory  to  general  Harrison  in  these  words :  '  We  have  met  the  enemy, 
and  they  are  ours.     Two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop.' 

The  Americans  were  now  masters  of  the  lake ;  but  the  territory  of 
Michigan  was  still  in  the  possession  of  colonel  Proctor.  The  next  move- 
ments were  agaiiSst  the  British  and  Indians  at  Detroit  and  Maiden.  Ge- 
neral Harrison  had  previously  assembled  a  portion  of  the  Ohio  militia  on 
the  Sandusky  river ;  and  on  the  7th  of  September  four  thousand  from 
Kentucky,  the  flower  of  the  state,  with  governor  Shelby  at  their  head,  arriv- 
ed at  his  camp.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet,  it  was  determined  to 
proceed  at  once  to  Maiden.  On  the  27th  the  troops  were  received  on 
board,  and  reached  Maiden  on  the  same  day ;  but  the  British  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  destroyed  the  fort  and  public  stores,  and  had  retreated  along 
the  Thames  towards  the  Moravian  villages,  together  with  Tecumseh's  In- 
dians, amounting  to  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred.  It  was  now  resolved  to 
proceed  in  pursuit  of  Proctor.  On  the  6th  of  October  a  severe  battle  was 
fought  between  the  two  armies  at  the  river  Thames,  and  the  British  army 
was  taken  by  the  Americans.  In  this  battle  Tecumseh  was  killed,  and 
the  Indians  fled.  The  British  loss  was  nineteen  regulars  killed,  and  fifty 
wounded,  and  about  six  hundred  prisoners.  The  American  loss,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  amounted  to  upwards  of  fiAy.  Proctor  made  his  escape 
down  the  Thames. 

On  the  29th  of  September  the  Americans  took  possession  of  Detroit, 
which,  on  the  approach  of  Harrison's  army,  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
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British.  Preparations  were  now  made  for  subdaing  Upper  Canada,  and 
taking  Montreal;  but  owing  to  the  difficulties  attending  the  concentration 
of  the  troops,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  want  of  vigor  in  the  commanders, 
that  project  was  abandoned,  and  the  army  under  Wilkinson,  marching  to 
French  Mills,  there  encamped  for  the  winter.  This  abortive  issue  of  the 
campaign  occasioned  murmurs  throughout  the  nation,  and  the  causes  which 
led  to  it  have  never  been  fully  developed.  The  severest  censure  fell  upon 
general  Armstrong,  who  was  secretary  of  war,  and  upon  general  Hampton. 
The  latter  soon  alter  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army,  and  general 
Izard  was  selected  to  command  the  post  at  Plattsburgh. 

Major-general  Harrison,  commander-in-chief  of  the  eighth  military  district 
in  the  United  States,  issued  a  proclamation,  stating,  that  the  enemy  baring 
been  driven  from  the  territory  of  Michigan,  and  a  part  of  the  army  under 
his  cormmand  having  taken  possession  of  it,  it  became  necessary  that  the 
civil  government  of  the  territory  should  be  re-established,  and  the  former 
officers  resume  the  exercise  of  their  authority.  He  therefore  proclaimed, 
that  all  appointments  and  commissions  which  have  been  derived  from  Bri- 
tish officers  were  at  an  end ;  that  the  citizens  were  restored  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  previously  to  the  capitulation  made  by . 
^  general  Hinl  on  the  15th  of  August,  1812 ;  and,  until  the  will  of  the  go- 

vernment should  be  known,  directed  that  all  persons  having  civil  offices  in 
the  territory  of  Michigan,  at  the  period  of  the  capitulation  of  Detroit, 
should  resume  the  exercise  of  the  powers  appertaining  to  their  offices  re- 
spectively. 

The  United  States  squadron,  chased  by  conmiodore  Hardy  with  a  supe- 
rior naval  force,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  harbor  of  New  London,  where 
the  decayed  and  feeble  state  of  the  fortifications  affi^rded  a  precarious  de- 
fence. The  menacing  appearance  of  the  British  squadron  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor,  and  the  strong  probability  that  the  town  would  be  destro3fed 
in  the  conflict,  which  had  been  long  expected,  produced  among  the  inhabi- 
tants the  greatest  consternation.  In  this  moment  of  alarm,  the  major- 
general  of  the  third  division,  and  the  brigadier-general  of  the  third  brigade, 
considered  themselves  justified,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  citizens,  in 
summoning  the  militia  to  their  assistance.  Governor  Smith,  of  Connecti- 
cut, approved  this  proceeding,  and  immediately  forwarded  supplies,  and 
adopted  measures  of  defence.  '  On  this  occasion,*  said  the  governor  to  the 
legislature,  *  I  could  not  hesitate  as  to  the  course  which  it  became  my  duty 
to  pursue.  The  government  of  Connecticut,  the  last  to  invite  hostilities, 
should  be  the  first  to  repel  aggression.' 

The  Indians  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Union  had  imbibed  the 
same  hostile  spirit  as  those  at  the  north-western.  They  had  been  visited 
by  Tecumseh,  and  by  his  eloquence  had  been  persuaded  that  iJbe  Grest 
Spirit  required  them  to  unite  and  attempt  the  extirpation  of  the  whites.  In 
the  fall  of  1812,  a  cruel  war  was  carried  on  by  the  Creeks  and  Seminolei 
against  the  frontier  inhabitants  of  Georgia.  General  Jackson,  at  the  head 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  volunteers  from  Tennessee,  marched  into  the 
country  of  the  Indians.  Overawed  by  his  presence,  thev  desisted  for  a 
time  from  hostility ;  but,  after  his  return,  tlieir  animosity  burst  forth  with 
increased  and  iital  violence.  Dreading  their  cruelty,  about  three  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children,  sought  safety  in  fort  Mimms,  in  the  Tensaw 
settlement.     Although  frequent  warnings  of  an  intended  attack  had  been 
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given  them,  yet,  at  noonday,  on  the  30th  of  August,  they  weie  sturpmed 
by  a  party  of  six  hundred  Indians,  who,  with  axes,  cut  their  way  into  the 
fort,  and  drove  the  people  into  the  houses  which  it  inclosed.  To  these 
they  set  fire.  Many  persons  were  burnt,  and  many  killed  by  the  tomahawk. 
Only  seventeen  escaped  to  carry  the  horrid  tidings  to  the  neighboring  sta- 
tions.    The  whites  resolved  on  vengeance. 

Again  general  Jackson,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  mili- 
tia of  Tennessee,  marched  into  the  southern  wilderness.  A  detachment 
under  general  Coffee  encountering  at  Tallushatchie  a  body  of  Indians, 
a  sanguinary  conflict  ensued.  The  latter  fought  with  desperation,  neither 
giving  nor  receiving  quarter,  until  nearly  every  warrior  had  perished. 
Yet  still  was  the  spirit  of  the  Creeks  unsubdued,  and  their  faith  in  victory 
unshaken.  With  no  little  sagacity  and  skill  they  selected  and  fortified 
another  position  on  the  Tallapoosa,  called  by  themselves  Tohopeka, 
and  by  the  whites  Horseshoe  Bend.  Here  nearly  a  thousand  warriors, 
animated  with  a  fierce  and  determined  resolution,  were  collected.  Three 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  general  Jackson,  marched  to  attack  this 
post.  To  prevent  escape,  a  detachment  under  general  Cofiee  encircled 
the  Bend.  The  main  body  advanced  to  the  fortress ;  and  for  a  few  minutes 
the  opposing  forces  were  engaged  muzzle  to  muzzle  at  the  port-holes  ;  but 
at  length  the  troops,  leaping  over  the  walls,  mingled  in  furious  combat 
with  the  savages.  When  the  Indians,  fleeing  to  the  river,  beheld  (he 
troops  on  the  opposite  bank,  they  returned  and  fought  with  increased  fury 
and  desperation.  Six  hundred  warriors  were  killed ;  four  only  yielded 
themselves  prisoners;  the  remaining  three  hundred  escaped.  Of  the 
whites,  fifty-five  were  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-six  wounded. 

It  was  deem^ed  probable  that  further  resistance  would  be  made  by  the 
Indians  at  a  place  called  the  Hickory-ground ;  but  on  general  Jackson's 
arriving  thither  in  April,  1814,  the  principal  chiefs  came  out  to  meet  him, 
and  among  them  was  Wetherford,  a  half-blood,  distinguished  equally  for 
fais  talents  and  cruelty.  '  I  am  in  your  power,'  said  he ; '  do  with  me  whai 
you  please.  I  have  done  the  white  people  all  the  harm  1  could.  I  have 
fought  them,  and  fought  them  bravely.  There  was  a  time  when  I  had  a 
choice ;  I  have  none  now,  even  hope  is  ended.  Once  I  could  animate  my 
warriors-;  but  I  cannot  animate  the  dead.  They  can  no  longer  hear  my 
voice ;  their  bones  are  at  Tallushatchie,  Talladega,  Emuckfaw,  and  Toho- 
peka. While  there  was  a  chance  of  success  I  never  supplicated  peace ;  but 
my  people  are  gone,  and  I  now  ask  it  for  my  nation  and  myself.'  Peace 
was  concluded,  and  general  Jackson  and  his  troops  enjoyed  an  honorable 
but  short  repose. 

It  was  the  declared  intention  of  the  British  to  lay  waste  the^whole  Ame- 
rican coart,  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  Of  this  intention  demonstration  was 
made  by  their  descent  upon  Pettipauge,  and  the  destruction  which  follow-  * 
ed  in  that  harbor.  Early  in  April,  a  number  of  British  barges,  supposed 
»o  contain  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  men,  entered  the  mouth  of  Con- 
necticut river,  passed  up  seven  or  eight  miles,  and  came  on  shore  at  a  part 
of  Saybrook  cdied  Pettipauge,  where Jhey  destroyed  about  twenty-five 
vessels.  Guards  of  militia  were  placed  without  delay  at  neariy  all  the 
▼olnerable  points  on  the  seaboard,  and  where  troops  could  not  be  stationed 
eatrols  of  videttes  were  constantly  maintained. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  admird  Cochrane  de<ilared,  in  addition  to  thtportB 
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and  places  blockaded  by  admiral  Warren,  all  the  remaining  ports,  barbois, 
bays,  creeks,  rivers,  inlets,  outlets,  islands,  and  sea-coasts  of  the  United 
States,  from  Black  Point,  on  Long  Island  sound,  to  the  northern  and 
eastern  boundaries  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  province  of 
New  Brunswick,  to  be  in  a  state  of  strict  and  rigorous  blockade.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  president  of  the  United  States  issued  a  proclamation,  de- 
claring that  the  blockade  proclaimed  by  the  British  of  the  whole  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States,  nearly  two  thousand  miles  in  extent,  being  inca- 
pable of  execution  by  any  adequate  force  actually  stationed  for  the  pazpose, 
formed  no  lawful  prohibition  or  obstacle  to  such  neutral  and  friendly  vessels 
as  may  choose  to  visit  and  trade  with  the  United  States ;  and  strictly 
ordered  and  instructed  all  the  public  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  private  armed  vessels  commissioned  as  privateers,  or  with  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal,  not  to  interrupt,  detain,  or  molest  any  vessels  be- 
longing to  neutral  powers,  bound  to  any  port  or  place  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  render  all  such  vessels 
all  the  aid  and  kind  offices  which  they  might  need  or  require. 

The  pacification  in  Europe  offered  to  the  British  a  large  disposable  force, 
both  naval  and  military,  and  with  it  the  means  of  giving  to  the  war  in 
America  a  character  of  new  and  increased  activity  and  extent.  The  friends 
of  the  administration  anticipated  a  severer  conflict,  and  prepared  for  greater 
sacrifices  and  greater  sufferings.  Its  opposers,  where  difficulties  thickened 
and  danger  pressed,  were  encouraged  to  make  more  vigorous  efibits  to 
wrest  the  reins  of  authority  from  men  who,  they  asserted,  had  shown  them- 
selves incompetent  to  hold  them.  The  president  deemed  it  advisable  to 
strengthen  the  line  of  the  Atlantic,  and  therefore  called  on  the  executive 
of  several  states  to  organize  and  hold  in  readiness  for  immediate  service  a 
corps  of  ninety-three  Uiousand  five  hundred  men. 

The  hostile  movements  on  the  northern  frontier  were  now  becoming 
vigorous  and  interesting.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  general  Brown,  who 
had  been  assiduously  employed  in  disciplining  his  troops,  crossed  the  Nia- 
gara with  about  three  thousand  men,  and  took  possession,  without  oppo- 
sition, of  fort  Erie.  In  a  strong  position  at  Chippewa,  a  few  miles  distant, 
was  intrenched  an  equal  number  of  British  troops,  commanded  by  general 
£iall.  On  the  4th,  general  Brown  approached  their  w^ks ;  and  ^e  next 
day,  on  the  plains  of  Chippewa,  an  obstinate  and  sangiiinary  battle  was 
fought,  which  compelled  tne  Bittish  to  retire  to  their  intrenchments.  In 
this  action,  which  was  fought  with  great  judgment  and  coolness  on  both 
sides,  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was  about  four  hundred  men,  that  of  the 
British  was  upwards  of  five  hundred.  Soon  afterwards,  general  Riall, 
abandoning  his  works,  retired  to  the  heights  of  Burlington.  Here  lieute- 
nant-genenQ  Drummond,  with  a  large  reinforcement,  joined  hMbt  snd  as- 
suming* the  command,  led  back  the  army  towards  the  American  camp.  On 
the  25th  was  fought  the  battle  of  Bridgewater,  which  began  at  four  in  the 
afternoon  a^d  continued  until  midnight.  After  a  desperate  conflict  the 
British  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  the  Americans  left  in  possession  of  the 
field. 

The  loss  on  both  sides  was  severe,  and  nearly  equal.  Generals  Brown 
and  Scott  having  both  been  severely  wounded,  the  command  devolved  ap* 
on  general  Ripley.  He  remained  a  few  hours  upon  the  hill,  collected  the 
wonaded,  and  then  letnrned  unmolested  to  the  camp.    Thb  battle  was 
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fought  neap  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  whose  roar  was  silenced  by  the  thunder 
of  cannon  and  the  din  of  arms,  but  was  distinctly  heard  during  the  nauseas 
of  the  fight.  The  American  general  found  his  force  so  much  weaKened, 
that  he  deemed  it  prudent  again  to  occupy  fort  Erie.  On  the  4th  of 
August  it  was  invested  by  fi^eneral  Drummond  with  five  thousand  troops. 
In  the  night  between  the  14th  and  15th,  the  besiegers  made  a  daring  assault 
upon  the  fort,  which  >vas  repelled  with  conspicuous  gallantry  by  the  garri* 
son,  the  former  losing  more  than  nine  hundred  men,  the  latter  but  eighty- 
four.  The  siege  was  still  continued.  On  the  2d  of  September,  general  "* 
Brown,  having  recovered  from  his  wounds,  threw  himself  into  the  fort,  and 
took  command  of  the  garrison.  For  their  fate  great  anxiety  was  felt  by 
the  nation,  which  vras,  however,  in  some  degree,  removed  hy  the  march 
from  Plattsburgh  of  five  thousand  men  to  their  relief.  After  an  hour  of 
close  fighting  they  entered  the  fort,  having  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  one 
thousand  of  the  British.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  also  considerable, 
amounting  to  more  than  five  hundred.  On  the  21st  of  September,  the 
fortr-ninth  day  of  the  siege,  general  Drummond  withdrew  his  forces. 

The  march  of  the  troops  from  Plattsburgh  having  left  that  post  almost 
defenceless,  the  enemy  determined  to  attack  it  by  land,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  American  flotilla  on  lake  Champlain. 
On  the  3d  of  September,  Sir  George  Prevost,  the  governor-general  of 
Canada,  at  the  head  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  entered  the  territories  jof 
the  United  States.     On  the  6th  they  arrived  at  Plattsburgh.     It  is  situated 
near  lake  Champlain,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  small  river  Saranac. 
On  their  approach,  the  American  troops,  who  were  posted  on  the  opposite 
bank,  tore  up  the  planks  of  the  bridges,  with  which  they  formed  slight 
breastworks,  and  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  stream.     The 
British  employed  themselves  for  several  days  in  erecting  batteries,  while 
the  American  forces  were  daily  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  volunteers  and 
militia.   Early  in  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the  British  souadron,  command* 
ed  by  commodore  Downe,  appeared  ofif  the  harbor  of  Plattsburgh,  where 
that  of  the  United  States,  commanded  by  commodore  M'Donough,  lay  at 
anchor  prepared  for  battle.     At  nine  o'clock  the  action  commenced.     Sel- 
dom has  there  been  a  more  furious  encounter  than  the  bosom  of  this  trans- 
parent and  peaceful  lake  was  now  called  to  witness.     During  the  naval 
conflict  the  British  on  land  began  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  American 
lines,  and  attempted  at  different  places  to  cross  the  Saranac  ;  but  as  often 
as  the  British  advanced  into  the  water  they  were  repelled  by  a  destructive 
fire  from  the  militia.     At  half-past  eleven  the  shout  of  victory  heard  along 
the  American  lines  announced  the  result  of  the  battle  on  the  lake.     Thus 
deprived  of  naval  aid,  in  the  afternoon  the  British  withdrew  to  their  in- 
trenchments,  and  in  the  night  they  commenced  a  precipitate  retreat.     Upon 
the  lake  the  American  loss  was  one  hundred  and  ten ;  the  British,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-four,  besides  prisoners.     On  land,  the  American  loss 
was  one  hundred  and  nineteen  ;  that  of  the  British  has  been««stimated  as 
high  as  two  thousand  five  hundred. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  middle  and  southern  states,  anticipating  a  great 

augmentation  of  the  English  force,  and  uncertain  where  the  blow  would 

fall,,  made  exertions  to  place  every  exposed  position  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  a  British  squadron  of  between  fifty  and  sixty 
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exceeded  the  whole  number  of  the  Americans,  they  were  compelled  to  snr* 
render.  The  loss  of  the  gun-boats  left  no  means  of  watching  the  more* 
ments  of  the  enemy,  or  of  ascertaining  where  the  landing  would  be  made. 
Orders  were  given  for  increased  rigilance  at  every  post ;  the  people  of 
color  were  formed  into  a  battalion ;  the  otier  of  the  tiaratarians  to  voluoteer, 
on  condition  of  a  pardon  for  previous  offences,  if  they  conducted  themselrei 
with  bravery  afid  fidelity,  was  accepted.  General  Jackson,  after  applying 
to  the  legislature  to  suspend  the  act  of  habeas  corpfus,  and  finding  that  they 
were  consuming  these  extreme  moments  in  discussion,  proclaimed  martid 
kw,  and  from  that  moment  his  means  became  more  commensurate  with 
the  weight  of  responsibility  he  had  to  sustain. 

On  the  22d  the  British,  having  landed,  took  a  position  near  the  main 
channel  of  the  river,  about  eight  miles  below  the  city.  In  the  eveniiif  of 
^  23d,  general  Jackson  made  a  sudden  and  furious  attack  upon  w\i 
camp.  They  were  thrown  into  disorder ;  but  they  soon  rallied,  and  foaght 
with  a  bravery  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  assailants.  Satisfied  with  the 
advantage  first  gained,  he  withdrew  his  troops,  fortified  a  strong  position 
four  miles  below  New  Orleans,  and  supported  it  by  batteries  erected  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river.  On  the  23th  of  December,  and  the  1st  of 
January,  vigorous  but  ui^uccessful  attacks  were  made  upon  these  fortifica- 
tions by  the  £ngli^..  In  the  mean  time  both  armies  had  received  rein- 
forcements ;  and  general  Sir  E.  Packenham,  the  British  commander,  re- 
solved to  exert  all  his  strength  in  a  combined  attack  upon  the  American 
positions  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  With  almost  incredible  industry,  he 
caused  a  canal,  leading  from  a  creek  emptying  itself  into  lake  Boigne  to 
the  main  channel  of  the  Mississippi,  to  be  dug,  that  he  miffht  remove  a 
part  of  his  boats  and  artillery  to  that  river.  On  the  7th  of  January,  from 
the  movements  observed  in  the  British  camp,  a  speedy  attack  was  antici- 
pated. This  was  made  early  on  the  8th.  The  British  troops,  formed  in 
a  close  column  of  about  sixty  men  in  front,  the  men  shouldering  the&  mas- 
ketS)  all  carrying  fascines,  and  some  with  ladders,  advanced  towards  the 
American  fortifications,  from  whence  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  on  the 
column,  which  continued  to  advance,  until  the  musketry  of  the  troops  of 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  joined  with  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  b^an  to 
make  an  impression  on  it  which  soon  threw  it  into  confusion. 

For  some  time  the  British  officers  succeeded  in  animating  the  courage  of 
their  troops,  making  them  advance  obliquely  to  the  left,  to  avoid  the  fire 
of  a  batterVi  every  discharge  from  which  opened  the  column,  and  mowed 
down  whole  files,  which  were  almost  instantaneously  replaced  by  new 
troops  coming  up  close  after  the  first ;  but  these  also  snared  the  same  fate, 
until  at  last,  after  twenty-five  minutes'  continual  firing,  through  which  a 
few  platoons  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  the  column  entirely  broke, 
and  part  of  the  troops  dispersed,  and  ran  to  take  shelter  among  the  boshes 
on  the  right.  The  rest  retired  to  the  ditch  where  they  had  been  when 
first  perceived,  four  hundred  yards  from  the  American  lines.  There  the 
officers  with  some  difficulty  rallied  their  troops,  and  again  drew  them  np 
for  a  second  attack,  the  soldiers  having  laid  down  their  knapsacks  at  the 
edge  of  the  ditch,  that  they  might  be  less  encumbered.  And  now,  for  the 
second  tihie,  the  column,  recruited  with  the  troops  that  formed  the  rear, 
advanced.  Again  it  was  received  with  the  same  galling  fire  of  musketry 
wid  astillery,  till  it  at  laat  broke  again,  an4  retired  in  die  vtmoet  confttaion 
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In  Tain  did  the  officers  now  endeavor,  as  before,  to  revive  xb^  courage  of 
their  men ;  to  no  purpose  did  they  strike  them  with  the  flat  of  their 
swords,  to  force  them  to  advance ;  they  were  insensible  of  every  thing  but 
danger,-  and  saw  nothing  but  death,  which  had  struck  so  many  of  their 
comrades. 

The  attack  had  hardly  begun,  when  the  British  commander*in-chief^  Sir 
Edward  Packenham,  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  intrepidity,  while  endeavoring 
to  animate  his  troops  with  ardor  for  the  assault.  Soon  after  his  fall,  two 
ether  generals,  Keane  and  Gibbs,  were  carried  off  the  field  of  battle,  dan* 
gerously  wounded.  A  great  number  of  officers  of  rank  had  fallen ;  the 
ground  over  which  the  column  had  marched  was  strewed  with  the  dead 
mnd  wounded.  Such  slaughter  on  their  side,  with  scarcely  any  loss  on 
the  American,  spread  consternation  through  the  British  ranks,  as  they 
were  now  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  carrying  the  lines,  and  saw 
that  even  to  advance  was  certain  death.  Some  of  the  British  troops  had 
penetrated  into  the  wood  towards  the  extremity  of  the  American  line,  to 
make  a  false  attack,  or  to  ascertain  whether  a  real  one  were  practicable. 
These  the  troops  under  general  Cofi^  no  sooner  perceived,  than  they 
opened  on  them  a  brisk  fire  with  their  rifles,  which  made  them  retire.  The 
greater  part  of  those  who,  on  the  column's  being  repulsed,  had  taken  shel- 
ter in  the  thickets,  only  escaped  the  batteries  to  be  killed  by  the  musketry. 
During  the  whole  hour  that  the  attack  lasted,  the  American  fire  did  not 
slacken  for  a  single  moment.  By  half  after  eight  in  the  morning,  the  fire 
of  the  musketry  had  ceased.  The  whole  plain  on  the  left,  as  also  the  side 
of  the  river,  from  the  road  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  was  covered  with  the 
British  soldiers  who  had  fallen.  About  four  hundred  wounded  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  at  least  double  that  number  of  wounded  men  escaped  into 
the  British  camp ;  and  a  space  of  g^und,  extending  from  the  ditch  of  the 
American  lines  to  that  on  which  the  enemy  drew  up  his  troops,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  in  length,  by  about  two  hundred  in  breadth,  was  lite- 
rally covered  with  men,  either  dead  or  severely  wounded.*  Perhaps  a 
greater  disparity  of  loss  never  occurred ;  that  of  the  British  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  in  this  attack,  which  was  not  made  with  sufficient 
judgment,  and  which,  besides,  was  embarrassed  by  unforeseen  circumstan- 
ces, was  upwards  of  two  thousand  men ;  the  kiUed  and  wounded  of  the 
Americans  was  only  thirteen. 

The  events  of  the  day  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  present  a  striking 
instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  military  operations.  There  the  Americans 
were  thrice  the  number  of  their  brave  assailants,  and  were  protected  by 
intrenchments ;  but  they  ingloriously  fled.  They  were  closely  pursued, 
until  the  British  party,  receiving  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  main  army, 
withdrew  from  pursuit,  and  recrossed  the  river.  They  then  returned  and 
resumed  possession  of  their  intrenchments.  €reneral  Lambert,  upon  v^om 
the  command  of  the  British  army  had  devolved,  having  lost  all  hopes  of 
success,  prepared  to  return  to  his  shipping.  In  his  retreat  he  was  not  mo- 
lested ;  general  Jackson  wisely  resolving  to  hazard  nothing  that  he  had^ 
gained  in  attempting  to  gain  still  more. 

The  Americans  naturally  indulged  in  great  joy  for  this  signal  victory. 

*  Historical  Memoir  of  the  War  in  Loaistana,  by  filaior  'A.  L.  Latoor,  Engineer  ia 
4ie  United  States  Army.    Philadolpliiay  1816. 
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Te  Deum  was  sung  at  New  Orleans,  and  every  demonstration  of  gratitude 
manifested  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Union  generally.  The  state  of  Loo- 
isiana  passed  votes  of  thanks  to  several  of  the  officers  concerned  in  the  de- 
fence, and  omitted  general  Jackson,  in  consequence  of  his  having  set 
aside  the  action  of  the  civil  authorities  and  proclaimed  martial  law. 

Although  the  results  of  the  war  had  been  honorable  to  the  American 
arms,  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  England  states  were 
unceasingly  opposed  to  the  measures  of  the  administration.  The  governor 
of  Massachusetts  convoked  the  general  court  of  that  state ;  the  legislatnre 
of  Connecticut  was  about  to  hold  its  usual  semi-annual  session ;  and  the 
legislature  of  Rhode  Island  also  assembled.  When  these  several  bodies 
met,  what  should  be  done  in  this  unexampled  state  of  afiairs  became  a 
subject  of  most  solemn  deliberation.  To  insure  unity  of  views  and  concert 
in  action,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  proposed  a  '  conference,'  by  dele- 
gates from  the  legislatures  of  the  New  England  states,  and  of  any  other 
states  that  might  accede  to  the  measure.  Their  resolution  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  circular  letter  accompanying  it,  show,  that  the  duty  propo^  lo  be 
assigned  to  these  delegates  was  merely  to  devise  and  recommend  to  the 
states  measures  for  their  security  and  defence,  and  such  measures  as  were 
*  not  repugnant  to  their  federal  obligations  as  members  of  the  Union.* 

The  proposition  was  readily  assented  to  by  several  states,  and  the  dele- 
gates appointed  in  pursuance  of  it  met  at  Hartford,  on  the  15th  of  December 
following.  The  convention  recommended,  1.  That  the  states  they  repre- 
sent take  measures  to  protect  their  citizens  from  *  forcible  draughts,  con- 
scriptions, or  impressments,  not  authorized  by  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.'  2.  That  an  earnest  application  be  made  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  requesting  their  consent  to  some  arrangement,  whereby 
the  states  separately,  or  in  concert,  may  take  upon  themselves  the  defence 
of  their  territory  against  the  enemy,  and  that  a  reasonable  portion  of  the 
taxes  collected  within  the  states  be  appropriated  to  this  object.  3.  That 
the  several  governors  be  authorized  by  law  to  employ  the  military  force 
under  their  command  in  assisting  any  state  requesting  it,  to  repel  the  in- 
vasions of  the  public  enemy.  4.  That  several  amendments  of  the  constita- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  calculated  in  their  view  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  evils  of  which  they  complain,  be  proposed  by  the  states  they  repre- 
sent for  adoption  either  by  the  states*  legislatures,  or  by  a  convention  chosen 
by  the  people  of  each  state.  Lastly,  That  if  the  application  of  these  states 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States  should  be  unsuccessful,  and  peace 
should  not  be  concluded,  and  the  defence  of  these  states  be  still  neglected, 
it  would,  in  their  opinion,  be  expedient  for  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states  to  appoint  delegates  to  another  convention,  to  meet  at  Boston,  in 
June,  with  such  powers  and  instructions /as  the  exigency  of  a  crisis  so  mo- 
mentous may  require.  The  effect  of  these  proceedings  upon  the  public 
mind  in  the  aggrieved  states  was  alike  seasonable  and  salutary.  The 
very  proposal  to  call  a  convention,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  men 
delegated  to  that  trust,  served  greatly  to  allay  the  passions,  and  to  inspire 
confidence  and  hope.  Nor  was  the  influence  of  this  body  upon  the  national 
councils  less  perceptible.  Within  three  weeks  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  convention  and  the  publication  of  their  report,  an  act  passed  both  houses 
of  the  national  legislature,  and  received  the  signature  of  the  president, 
authorizing  and  requiring  him  to  *  receive  into  the  service  of  the  United 
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States  any  corps  of  troops  which  may  hare  heen  or  may  be  raised,  organ- 
ized, and  officered,  under  the  authority  of  any  of  the  states,'  to  be  '  em- 
ployed in  the  state  raising  the  same,  or  an  adjoining  state,  and  not  else* 
inrhere,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  executive  of  the  state  raising  the 
same.'  Before  the  commissioners  who  were  sent  to'  confer  with  the  go- 
vernment could  reach  Washington,  a  bill  passed  the  senate,  providing  for 
the  payment  of  the  troops  and  militia  already  called  into  service  under  the 
authority  of  the  states.  The  arrival  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  this  juncture 
renderea  all  farther  proceedings  unnecessary. 

During  the  preceding  year  the  British  government  had  declined  to  treat 
under  the  mediation  of  Russia,  and  a  direct  negotiation  had  been  agreed 
on.  Ghent  was  ultimately  determined  as  the  place  of  meeting ;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1814  the  commissioners  proisecuted  their  labors,  but  at  first  with 
very  doubtful  success.  By  the  24th  of  December  a  treaty  was  agreed  upon 
and  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  respective  powers  at  Ghent ;  and 
in  February  of  the  following  year  it  received  the  ratification  of  the  presi- 
dent.* 

While  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  rejoicing  at  the  return  of 
peace,  their  attention  was  called  to  a  new  scene  of  war.  By  a  message 
from  the  president  to  the  house  of  representatives,  with  a  report  of  the 
■secretary  of  state,  it  appeared  that  the  dey  of  Algiers  had  violently,  and 
without  just  cause,  obliged  the  consul  of  the  United  States,  and  all  the 
American  citizens  in  Algiers,  to  leave  that  place,  in  violation  of  the  treaty 
then  subsisting  between  the  two  nations ;  that  he  had  exacted  from  the 
consul,  under  pain  of  immediate  imprisonment,  a  large  sum  of  money,  to 
which  he  had  no  just  claim ;  and  that  these  acts  of  violence  and  outrage 
had  been  followed  by  the  capture  of  at  least  one  American  vessel,  and  uy 
the  seizure  of  an  American  citizen  on  board  of  a  neutral  vessel ;  that  the 
•captured  persons  were  yet  held  in  captivity,  with  the  exception  of  two  of 
them,  who  had  been  ransomed ;  that  every  effort  to  obtain  the  release  of 

*  By  the  first  article  of  this  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  there  shall  be  a  firm  and  oni- 
vecsal  peace  between  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  United  States,  and  between  their 
respective  conntries,  territories,  cities,  towns,  and  people,  of  every  degree,  without  ex- 
ception of  places  or  persons ;  and  that  all  hostilities,  both  by  sea  and  land,  shall  cease 
as  soon  as  this  treaty  shall  have  been  ratified  by  both  parties.  By  the  thixti  article,  all 
prisoners  of  war  taken  on  either  side,  as  well  by  lana  as  by  sea,  shall  be  restored  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  ratifications  of  this  treatv.  By  the  foarth  article,  the  de- 
cision 01  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain  to  several  islands 
m  the  bay  of  Passamaqaoddy  was  referred  to  two  commissioners,  one  to  be  appointed 
bf  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  one  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate ;  and  it  was  agreed,  in  the  event  of  the  two  commissioners 
difi*ering  upon  all  or  any  of  the  matters  referred  to  them,  or  of  their  not  acting,  they 
shall  make  report  or  reports  to  their  respective  governments,  which  report  or  reports 
they  agreed  to  refer  to  some  friendly  sovereign  or  state,  to  be  then  named  for  that  par- 
pose,  and  engaged  to  consider  snch  decision  to  be  final  and  conclusive.  By  the  nmth 
article,  the  United  States  engaged  to  pat  an  end,  immediately  after  the  rattfication  of 
the  present  treaty,  to  hostilities  with  all  the  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians  with  whom 
they  may  be  at  war  at  the  time  of  such  ratification,  provided  they  shall  agree  to  desist 
from  all  hostilities  against  the  United  States ;  and  his  Britannic  majesty,  on  his  part, 
entered  into  a  correspondent  engagement  on  the  like  condition  of  their  desisting  nom 
all  hostilities  against  him  and  his  sabjects.  The  tenth  article  has  respect  to  the  abolltioa 
of  the  slave-trade ;  '  Whereas  the  trafiic  in  slaves  is  irreconcilable  with  the  principles 
of  humanity  and  justice ;  and  whereas  both  his  majesty  and  the  United  States  are  desirous 
of  continuing  their  efforts  to  promote  its  eiftire  abolition  ;  it  is  herebv  agreed  that  both 
the  contracting  parties  shall  use  their  best  endeavors  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object.* 
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the  others  had  proved  abortive ;  and  that  there  was  scMne  reason  to  believe 
they  were  held  by  the  dey  as  means  by  which  he  calculated  to  extort  from 
the  United  States  a  degrading  treaty.  The  president  observed,  that  the 
considerations  which  rendered  it  unnecessary  and  unimportant  to  com- 
mence hostile  operations  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  were  now  teimi' 
nated  by  the  peace  with  Great  Britain,  which  opened  the  prospect  of  an 
active  and  valuable  trade  of  their  citizens  within  the  range  of  the  Algerine 
cruisers ;  and  recommended  to  congress  the  consideration  of  an  act  de- 
claring the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  the 
dey  of  Algiers,  and  of  such  pfovisions  as  might  be  requisite  for  the  prose- 
cution of  it  to  a  successful  issue.  A  committee  of  congress,  to  whom  was 
referred  a  bill '  for  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Algerine  cruisers,'  after  a  statement  of  facts,  concluded  their 
ceport  by  expressing  their  united  opinion, '  that  the  dey  of  Algiers  considers 
his  treaty  with  the  United  States  as  at  an  end,  and  is  waging  war  widi 
them ;'  and  in  March  war  was  declared  against  the  Algerines. 

An  expedition  was  immediately  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean,  under  the 
command  of  commodore  Bainbridge.  The  squadron  in  advance  on  that 
service,  under  commodore  Decatur,  lost  not  a  moment  after  its  arrival  in 
the  Mediterranean  in  seeking  the  naval  force  of  the  enemy»  then  cruising 
in  that  sea,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  two  of  his  ships,  one  of  them  com- 
manded by  the  Algerine  admiral.  The  American  commander,  after  this 
demonstration  of  skill  and  prowess,  hastened  to  the  port  of  Algiers,  where 
he  readily  obtained  peace,  in  the  stipulated  terms  of  which  the  rights  and 
honor  of  the  United  States  were  particularly  consulted  by  a  perpetual 
relinquishment,  on  the  part  of  the  dey,  of  all  pretensions  to  tribute  from 
them.  The  impressions  thus  made,  strengthened  by  subsequent  transac- 
tions with  the  regencies  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
larger  force  which  followed  under  commodore  Bainbridge,  and  by  the  jadi- 
cious  precautionary  arrangements  left  by  him  in  that  quarter,  afforded  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  future  security  for  the  valuable  portion  of  American 
commerce  which  passes  within  reach  of  the  Sarbary  cruisers. 

President  Madison,  in  his  message  to  the  congress  of  1816,  having  ad- 
verted to  the  peace  of  Europe  and  to  that  of  the  United  States  with  Great 
Britain,  said,  ne  had  the  '  satisfaction  to  state,  generally,  that  they  remain- 
ed' in  amity  with  foreign  powers.'  He  proceeded  to  say,  that  the  posture 
of  affairs  with  Algiers  at  mat  moment  was  not  known ;  but  that  the  dey 
had  found  a  pretext  for  complaining  of  a  violation  of  the  last  treaty,  and 
presenting  as  the  alternative  war  or  a  renewal  of  the  former  treaty,  which 
stipulated,  among  other  thin^,  an  annual  tribute.  *  The  answer,'  says  the 
president,  *  with  an  explicit  declaration  that  the  United  States  preferred 
war  to  tribute,  required  his  re(?ognition  and  observance  of  the  treaty  last 
made,  which  abolishes  tribute,  and  the  slavery  of  our  captured  citizens. 
The  result  of  the  answer  had  not  been  received.  Should  he  renew  his 
warfare  on  our  commerce,  we  rely  on  the  protection  it  will  find  in  our  na- 
val force  actually  in  the  Mediterranean.  With  the  other  Barbery  states 
our  affairs  have  undergone  no  change.  With  reference  to  the  abori^nes 
of  our  own  country,'  he  continues,  ^  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits 
appear  also  disposed  to  remain  in  peace.  From  several  of  them  purchases 
of  lands  have  been  made,  particularly  favorable  to  the  wishes  and  securit^r  of 
our  frontier  settlements  as  well  as  to  the  general  interests  of  the  nation 
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In  some  instances,  the  titles,  tkoHgh  not  supported  by  due  proof,  and  clash- 
ing those  of  one  tribe  with  the  claims  of  another,  have  been  extinguished 
by  double  purchases,  the  benevolent  policy  of  the  United  States  preferring 
the  augmented  expense  to  the  hazard  of  doing  injustice,  or  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  justice  against  a  feeble  and  untutored  people,  by  means  involving 
or  threatening  an  effusion  of  blood.  I  am  happy  to  add  that  the  tranquillity 
which  has  been-  restored  among  the  tribes  themselves,  as  well  as  between 
them  and  our  own  population,  will  favor  the  resumption  of  the  lyork  of 
civilization,  which  had  made  an  encouraging  progress  among  some  tribes ; 
and  that  the  facility  is  increasing  for  extelnding  that  divided  and  individual 
ownership,  which  exists  now  in  movable  property  only,  to  the  soil  itself ; 
and  of  thus  establishing,  in  the  culture  and  improvement  of  it,  the  true 
foundation  for  a  transit  from  the  habits  of  a  savage  to  the  arts  and  comforts 
of  social  life.' 

The  doubtful  state  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
dey  of  Algiers,  to  which  the  president  alluded  in  his  message,  arose  either 
from  a  strong  impulse  of  the  love  of  extortion  in  the  dey,  or  from  the  influ- 
ence of  some  foreign  personages ;  the  rising  differences  were,  however, 
settled  by  the  prudent  management  of  the  American  consul,  Mr.  Shaler, 
and  peace  has  not  since  been  broken  on  the  part  of  the  Algerines. 

Among  the  incidents  of  domestic  interest  which  indicate  the  rapid  growth 
and  increasing  prosperity  of  the  republic,  we  may  notice  the  formation  of 
the  territory  of  Indiana  into  a  state,  and  its  admission  into  the  Union ;  the 
progress  of  canals  in  various  states ;  the  institution  of  a  national  bank ;  and 
the  arrival  of  many  thousand  emigrants,  chiefly  from  Great  Britain.  Trea- 
ties were,  during  this  year,  negotiated  with  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and 
Cherokee  Indians,  ceding  large  portions  of  their  respective  territories  to 
the  United  States,  and  acknowledging  their  tribes  to  be  under  the  protection 
of  the  republic. 

ADMINISTBATlOlf  OF  JAMSS  MONROE. 

The  term  of  Mr.  Madison's  administration  having  expired  in  the  year 
]817»  James  Monroe  was  inaugurated  president,  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins 
vice-president.  In  his  speech  to  congress  on  his  inauguration,  the  presi- 
dent expresses  sentiments  in  which  every  true  friend  to  the  human  race 
will  fully  concur.  '  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me,'  says  Mr.  Monroe, 
*  to  enter  on  the  discharge  of  these  official  duties  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  are  blessed  with  peace.  It  is  a  state  most  consistent  with  their  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  it  will  be  my  sincere  desire  to  preserve  it,  so  far  as 
depends  on  the  executive,  on  just  principles,  with  all  nations,  claiming  no- 
thmg  unreasonable  of  any,  and  rendering  to  each  what  is  its  due.' 

During  this  year  the  republic  received  another  accession  by  the  erection 
of  the  territory  of  Mississippi  into  a  state,  and  its  admission  into  the  Union. 
By  the  act  of  admission  it  is  provided,  that  the  public  lands,  while  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States,  and  for  five  years  from  the  day  of  sale,  shall  be 
exempted  from  all  taxes ;  that  lands  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  residing  without  the  state,  shall  never  be  taxed  higher  than  land^ 
belonging  to  persons  residing  within  the  state ;  and  that  the  river  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  navigable  rivers  and  waters  leading  into  it,  or  into  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  shall  be  commoti  highways,  and  forever  freei  of  toll  or  duty  to 
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all  the  citizens  of  the  IJiiited  States.  In  return  for  this  concession,  congress 
provided,  that,  after  paying  a  debt  to  Oeoi^;ia  and  indemnifying  certain 
claimants,  fire  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  lying 
within  the  state  shall  be  devoted  to  the  making  of  roads  and  canals  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  an  expedition  was  undertaken  against  East 
Florida  by  persons  claiming  to  act  under  the  authority  of  some  of  the  re- 
*  volted  Spanish  colonies.  The  leader  of  this  expedition  styled  himself 
'  Citizen  GreRor  McGregor,  briffadier-general  of  the  armies  of  the  united 
provinces  of  New  Grenada  and  Venezuela,  and  general*in-chief,  employed 
to  liberate  the  provinces  ef  both  the  Floridas,  commissioned  by  the  supreme 
governments  of  Mexico  and  South  America.'  The  persons  that  combined 
for  this  purpose  took  possession  of  Amelia  island,  at  the  mouth  of  St 
Mary's  river,  near  the  boundary  of  the  state  of  Georgia.  The  president, 
apprized  of  this  transaction,  oraered  an  expedition,  consisting  of  naval  and 
land  forces,  to  repel  the  invaders,  and  to  occupy  the  island.  A  squadron, 
under  the  command  of  J.  D.  Henley,  with  troops  under  the  command  of 
James  Banhead,  arrived  off  Amelia  island  on  me  22d  of  December,  and 
the  next  day  took  possession  of  it,  hoisting  the  American  flag  at  Fe^an- 
dina.  The  president,  in  a  message  to  congress  relative  to  the  captuie, 
observed  :  '  £1  expelling  these  adventurers  from  these  posts  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  make  any  conquest  from  Spain,  or  to' injure,  in  any  d^ree,  the 
cause  of  the  colonies.'  The  real  reason  of  the  measure  seems  to  have 
been,  that  the  invasion  interfered  with  endeavors  which  were  then  making 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  the  cession  of  the  Floridas  from 
the  Spaniards. 

In  the  following  year  the  Union  received  the  accession  of  another  state, 
that  of  Illinois.  At^the  time  of  its  admission,  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  granted  to  the  state  one  section  or  thirty-sixth  part  of  every 
township  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  three  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  United  States'  lands  lying  within  the  state  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  of  which  one-sixth  part  must  be  exclusively  bestowed  on  a  college 
or  university.  The  constitution  happily  provides  that  no  more  slaves  shaJl 
be  introduced  into  the  state.  In  1819,  the  Alabama  territory  was  admitted 
as  a  state  into  the  Union  ;  and  the  Arkansaw  territory  was,  by  an  act  ot 
congress,  erected  into  a  territorial  government.  In  the  following  year  the 
district  of  Maine  was  separated  from  Massachusetts,  formed  into  a  distinct 
state,  and  admitted  into  the  Union. 

During  this  year  the  American  congress  did  themselves  honor  by  pro- 
viding more  effectually  against  carrying  on  the  slave-trade.  The  enact- 
ment declared,  that  if  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  being  of  the  ship's 
company  of  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  or  any 
person  whatever  being  of  the  crew  or  ship's  company  of  any  ship  or  vessel 
owned  by,  or  navigated  for,  any  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  on 
foreign  shore  seize  any  negro  or  mulatto,  not  held  to  service  or  labor  bf 
the  laws  either  of  the  states  or  territories  of  the  United  States,  with  intent 
to  make  him  a  slave,  or  shall  decoy  or  forcibly  bring  or  receive  him  on 
board  with  such  intent,  he  shall  be  a^udged  a  pirate,  and  on  conviction 
shall  suffer  death. 

A  treaty  for  the  cession  of  the  Floridas  vras  conclmied  at  Washington, 
February  22,  1819,  between  Spain  and  the  United  States.    In  Uie  vear 
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idSl,  it  was  reluctantly  ratified  by  the  king:  of  Spain,  and  possession  was 
«aken  of  those  provinces  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  On  the  1st 
of  July,  general  Jackson,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  Floridas, 
issued  a  preclaniation,  declaring  *  that  the  government  heretofore  exercised 
over  the  said  provinces  under  the  authority  of  Spain  has  ceased,  and  that 
that  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  established  over  the  same ;  that  the 
inhabitants  thereof  will  be  incorporated  in  the  union  of  the  United  States, 
as  soon  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  federal  constitution, 
and  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges,  rights,  and  immunities 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  that  in  the  mean  time  they  shall  be 
maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property, 
and  the  religion  they  profess ;  that  all  laws  and  municipal  regulations  which 
were  in  existence  at  the  cessation  of  the  late  government  remain  in  full 
force,  and  all  civil  officers  charged  with  their  execution,'  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions and  limitations,  *are  continued  in  their  functions.'  On  the  7th  of 
July,  the  colonel  commandant,  Don  Jose  Galiava,  commissioner  on  the  part 
of  his  Catholic  majesty « tnade  to  major-general  Jackson,  the  commissioner 
of  the  United  States,  a  delivery  of  the  keys  of  the  town  of,  Pensacola,  of 
the  archives,  documents,  and  other  articles,  mentioned  in  the  inventories, 
declaring  that  he  releases  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  Spain  the  citizens 
and  inhabitants  of  West  Florida  who  may  choose  to  remain  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  United  States.  On  the  same  day,  colonel  Joseph  Coppinger, 
governor  of  East  Florida,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants,  an- 
nouncing ^hat,  on  the  10th  day  of  this  month,  *  possession  will  be  given  to 
colonel  Robert  Butler,  the  commissioner  legally  authorized  by  the  United 
States/  The  American  authorities  were  accordingly  put  in  possession  of 
the  Floridas. 

During  this  year  Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  state  into  the  Union,  form- 
ing the  eleventh  stale  added  to  the  thirteen  confederated  states  which  sign- 
ed the  declaration  of  independence,  making  the  present  number  of  the 
United  States  twenty-four.  The  proposition  for  the  admission  of  this 
state,  which  was  brought  forward  in  the  session  of  1819,  produced  vehe- 
ment discussion  in  the  congress,  and  excited  an  inten:$e  interest  throughout 
the  whole  Union.  The  inhabitants  of  Missouri,  the  territory  having  been 
considered  as  a  part  of  Louisiana,  had  derived  from  their  connection  with 
the  Spaniards  and  French  the  custom,  which  they  deemed  equivalent  to 
the  right,  of  possessing  slaves ;  it  was  proposed,  however,  in  admitting  the 
territory  to  the  privileges  of  a  state,  to  prevent  the  increase  and  to  infeure 
the  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery,  by  the  insertion  of  the  following  clause : 
'Provided,  that,  the  further  introduction  of  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude 
be  prohibited,  except  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted  ;  and  that  all  the  children  born  within  the  said 
state  after  the  admission  thereof  into  the  Union  shall  be  free  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years.'  Judging  from  the  previous  views  and  measures  of  the 
general  government,  in  similar  and  analogous  cases,  it  could  hardly  have 
been  conjectured,  that  the  result  of  .proposing  such  a  limited  and  qualified 
restriction  would  be  doubtful.  The  house  of  representatives,  after  a  short 
but  animated  debate,  refused  to  pass  the  bill  without  the  restriction ;  but  the 
senate  refused  to  pass  the  bill  with  it ;  Consequently  the  bill  itself  was  lost, 
and  Missouri  still  continued  under  her  ftrmer  territorial  government. 

Such  was  the  rapidity  with  which  the  several  proceedings  passed  in  the 
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tmo  houses  of  eongress,  that  it  was  scarcely  known  berraid  its  walls  thai 
such  a  question  was  agitated,  before  it  was  decided.  When,  however,  it 
came  to  be  generally  known  what  principles  had  been  advanced,  what 
Totes  had  b^n  given,  with  what  ardor  and  vehemence  the  advocates  of 
slavery  had  urged  their  demands,  not  merely  upon  the  justice,  the  reason, 
and  good  sense  of  congress,  but  upon  their  interests,  their  prejudices,  and 
their  fears,  by  how  slender  a  majority  a  measure  had  been  checked,  which, 
in  the  estimation  of  many  of  the  best  friends  of  American  liberty,  would 
have  been  productive  of  incalculable  and  interminable  mischiefs,  it  excited 
a  feeling  of  imiversal  surprise  and  alarm.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  thst 
many  of  the  staunchest  advocates  of  libeial  ideas,  who  delighted  in  appio- 
priating  to  themselves  exclusively  the  name  of  republicans,  suflered  their 
jealousy  of  the  interference  of  the  congress  hi  the  internal  goverment  of  an 
mdividual  state  to  engage  them  on  the  side  of  the  perpetuators  of  slavery. 
Jefferson,  who  prided  himself  in  being  the  devoted  foend  of  liberty,  thu» 
expresses  himself:  '  The  real  question,  as  seen  in  the  stales  afflicted  with 
this  unfortunate  population,  is,  are  our  slaves  to  be  presented  with  freedom 
and  a  dagger  ?  For,  if  congress  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  conditions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  states  within  the  8tate^  it  wiA  be  but  another  ex- 
ercise of  that  power  to  declare  that  all  shall  be  free.  Ase  we  theo  to  see 
again  Athenian  and  Lacedemonian  confederacies  ?  to  wage  another  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  to  settle  the  ascendency  between  them  I  Orisdiisthe 
tocsin  of  merely  a  servile  war  ?  That  remains  to  be  seen ;  bm,  not,  I  hope, 
by  you  or  me.  Surely  they  will  parley  awhile,  and  give  us  tiun  to  get  oat 
of  the  way.**  The  consequence  of  this  combination  vras  the  passhg  of  the 
bill  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  in  the  next  session  of  the  congresi,  with- 
out the  restricting  clause. 

No  circumstances  of  particular  interest  in  the  transactions  of  the  gen«nl 
government  occurred  till  the  year  1824,  when  articles  of  a  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain  for  the  suppressioD 
of  the  African  slave-trade  were  subscribed  at  London  by  plenipotentiaries 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  By  the  first  article,  the  commanders  and  com- 
missioned officers  of  each  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties,  duly  authcx^ 
ized  by  their  respective  cfovemments  to  cruise  on  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  are 
empowered,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  detain,  examine,  capture,  and 
deliver  over  for  trial  and  adjudication  by  some  competent  tribunal,  aay 
ship  or  vessel  concerned  in  the  illicit  traffic  of  slaves,  and  carrying  the 
flaff  of  the  other. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  a  convention  was  also  concluded  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  emperor  of  Russia.  By  the  third  article 
of  this  convention  it  was  agreed, '  that,  hereafter,  there  shall  not  be  formed 
by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  said 
states,  any  establishment  upon  the  northern  [north-vrest]  coast  of  America, 
nor  in  any  of  the  islands  adjacent,  to  the  north  of  fifty-four  demes  and 
forty  minutes  of  north  latitude ;  and  that,  in  the  same  manner,  there  shall 
be  none  formed  by  Russian  subjects,  or  under  the  authority  of  Bnssia, 
toath  of  the  same  parallel.' 

This  year  is  signalized  in  American  history  by  the  visit  of  the  veosiahie 
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la  Favette,  on  the  express  invitation  of  congress.  He  arrived  in  the  har- 
bor of  New  York  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  proceeded  to  the  7esidenee 
of  the  vice-president  at  Staten  island.  A  committee  of  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  a  great  number  of  distinguished  citizens,  pro- 
ceeded to  Staten  island  to  welcome  him  to  their  capital.  A  splendid 
e^ort  of  steam-boats,  decorated  with  the  flags  of  every  nation,  and  bearing 
thousands  of  citizens,  brought  him  to  the  view  of  assembled  multitudes  at 
New  York,  who  manifested  their  joy  at  beholding  him,  by  acclamations 
and  by  tears.  At  the  city  hall  the  officers  of  the  city  and  many  citizens  ' 
were  presented  to  him ;  and  he  was  welcomed  by  an  address  from  the 
mayor.  While  he  was  at  New  York,  deputations  from  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, New  Haven,  and  frooti  many  other  cities,  arrived  with  invitations 
for  him  to  visit  thom.  After  remaining  a  few  days  at  New  York,  he  pro-^ 
ceeded  to  Boston,  where  he  met  with  the  same  cordial  reception.  The 
general  soon  after  returned  to  New  York,  visited  Albany  and  the  towns 
aa  Hudson's  river,  and  afterwards  passed  through  the  intermediate  states 
to  Virginia.  He  returned  to  Washington  during  the  session  of  congress, 
and  remained  there  several  weeks.  Congress  voted  him  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  a  township  of  land,  as  a  remuneration,  in 
part,  of  his  services  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  as  a  testimony 
of  their  gratitude. 

In  the  year  1825,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  inaugurated  president  of 
the  United  States,  and  John  C.  Cfalhoun,  vice-president.  In  his  speech  to 
ccmgress  the  president  took  a  retrospective  view  to  the  epoch  of  the  confe- 
deration. '  The  year  of  jubilee  since  the  first  formation  of  our  union,' 
observed  Mr.  Adams,  *  has  just  elapsed ;  that  of  the  declaration  of  our 
independence  is  at  hand.  Since  that  period,  a  population  of  four  millions 
has  multiplied  to  twelve.  A  territory  bounded  by  the  Mississippi  has 
been  extended  from  sea  to  sea.  New  states  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Union,  in  numbers  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  first  confederation.  Trea- 
ties of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce,  have  been  concluded  with  the  princi- 
pal dominions  of  the  earth..  The  people  of  other  nations,  inhabitants  of 
regions  acquired,  not  by  conquest,  but  by  compact,  have  been  united  with 
us  in  the  participation  of  our  rights  and  duties,  of  our  burdens  and  bles- 
sings.' Having  noticed  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  of  settlements,  of 
commerce  and  arts,  of  liberty  and  law,  Mr.  Adams  thus  sketches  the  features 
of  the  administration  of  the  preceding  president :  *  In  his  career  of  eight  • 
years,  the  internal  taxes  have  been  repealed ;  sixty  millions  of  public  debt 
have  been  discharged ;  provision  has  been  made  for  the  comfort  and  relief 
of  the  aged  and  indigent  among  the  surviving  warriors  of  the  revolution ; 
the  regular  armed  force  has  been  reduced,  and  the  constitution  revised  and 
perfected;  the  accountability  for  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys  has 
been  made  more  eficctive ;  the  Floridas  have  been  peaceably  acquired, 
and  our  bounchiry  has  been  extended  to  the  Pacific  ocean ;  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  southern  nations  of  this  hemisphere  has  been  recognised,  and 
reeommended,  by  example  and  by  counsel,  to  the  potentates  of  Europe ; 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  by  fortifications  and 
the  increase  of  the  navy ;  towards  the  eflectual  suppression  of  the  Airicui 
traffic  in  slaves ;  in  alluring  the  aboriginal  hunters  of  our  land  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  and  of  the  mind ;  in  exploring  the  interior  regions  of  the 
Union ;  and  in  preparing,  by  scientific  researches  and  surveys,  for  the  iui* 
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ther  appb'cation  of  our  national  resources  to  the  internal  improvement  of 
our  country.  In  this  brief  outline  of  the  promise  and  performance  of  my 
predecessor,  the  Ime  of  duty  for  his  successor  is  clearly  delineated.  To 
pursue  to  their  consummation  those  purposes  of  improvement  in  our  com* 
mon  condition  instituted  or  recommendeni  by  him,  will  embrace  the  wboie 
sphere  of  my  obligations.' 

The  transactions  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indiati  tribes  liave 
occasioned  considerable  discussion  among  the  philanthropists  of  both  the 
new  and  the  old  world ;  we  shall,  therefore,  notice  the  treaties  which  were 
formed  somewhat  particularly.  In  February,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
the  Creek  nation  of  Indians.  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  represented  to  the  Creeks,  that  it  is  the  policy  and  wish  of  the  gene- 
ral government,  that  the  several  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  of  any  ai 
the  states  of  the  Union  should  remove  to  territory  to  be  designated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi  river,  as  well  for  the  better  protection  and 
security  of  the  said  tribes,  and  their  improvement  in  civilization,  as  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  United  States,  in  this  instance,  to  comply  with 
a  compact  entered  into  with  the  state  of  Georgia,  on  the  24t}i  of  April, 
1802.  The  chiefs  of  the  Creek  towns  assented  to  the  reasonaUeness  of 
the  proposition,  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  emigrate  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, those  of  Tokaubatchee  excepted.  The  Creeks  accordingly,  by 
tKe  first  article  of  the  treaty,  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  the  lands  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  state  of  Georgia  now  occupied  by  them,  or  to  which 
they  have  title  or  claim,  lying  within  certain  described  boundaries;  and 
by  the  second  it  was  agreed,  that  the  United  States  will  give  in  exchange 
for  the  lands  hereby  acquired  the  like  quantity,  acre  for  acre,  westward  of 
the  Mississippi,  on  the  Arkansas  river.  Other  stipulations  favorable  to 
the  equitable  claims  of  the  emigrating  parties  were  made ;  particularly 
that  a  deputation  may  be  sent  to  explore  the  territory  herein  offered  them 
in  exchange ;  and  if  the  same  be  not  acceptable  to  them,  then  they  may 
select  any  other  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  on  Red,  Canadian,  Ar- 
kansas, or  Missouri  rivers,  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Cherokees  and 
Choctaws  excepted ;  and  if  the  territory  to  be  selected  shall  be  in  the  occa- 
pancy  of  other  Indian  tribes,  then  the  United  States  will  extinguish  the 
title  of  such  occupants  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  emigrants. 

The  Kansas  Indians,  by  treaty,  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their 
lands  both  within  and  without  the  limits  of  Missouri,  excepting  a  reserva- 
tion beyond  that  state  on  the  Kansas  river,  about  thirty  miles  square,  in- 
cluding their  villages.  In  consideration  of  this  cession,  the  United  States 
agreed  to  pay  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  twenty  years; 
to  furnish  the  Kansas  immediately  with  three  hundred  head  of  cattle,  three 
hundred  hogs,  five  hundred  fowls,  three  yoke  of  oxen,  and  two  carts,  and 
with  such  farming  utensils  as  the  Indian  superintendent  may  deem  neces- 
sary ;  to  provide  and  support  a  blacksmith  for  them  ;  and  to  employ  per- 
sons to  aid  and  instruct  them  in  their  agricultural  pursuits,  as  the  president 
may  deem  expedient.  Of  the  ceded  lands,  thirty -six  sections  on  the  Big 
Blue  river  were  to  be  Idid  out  under  the  direction  of  the  president,  and 
sold  for  the  support  of  schools  among  the  Kansas.  Reservations  were  also 
made  for  the  benefit  of  certain  half-breeds ;  and  other  stipulations  mutnally 
satis&ctoiy.  It  was  also  agreed,  that  no  private  revenge  shall  be  taken 
by  the  Indians  for  the  violation  of  their  rights ;  but  that  they  shall  make 
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their  complaint  to  the  superintendeot  or  other  affent,  and  receiye  justice  in 
b  due  coarse  of  law ;  and  it  was  lastly  sgreed,  that  the  Kansas  nation 
shall  never  dispose  of  their  lands  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  United  States  shall  always  have  the  free  right  of  navigation 
in  the  waters  of  the  Kansas. 

A  treaty  was  also  concluded  with  the  Great  and  Little  Osages,  at  St 
Louis,  Missouri.  The  general  principles  of  this  treaty  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  treaty  with  the  Kansas.  The  Indians  cede  all  their  lands  in 
Arkansas  and  elsewhere,  and  then  reserve  a  defined  territory,  west  of  the 
Missouri  line,  fifty  miles  square ;  an  agent  to  he  permitted  to  reside  on  the 
reservation,  and  the  United  States  to  have  the  right  of  free  navigation  in 
all  the  waters  on  the  tract.  The  United  States  pay  an  annuity  of  seven 
thousand  dollars  for  twenty  years ;  furnish  forthwitn  six  hundred  head  of 
cattle,  six  hundred  hogs,  one  thousand  fowls,  ten  yoke  of  oxen,  six  carts, 
with  £urming  utensils,  persons  to  teach  the  Indians  agriculture,  and  a 
blacksmith,  and  build  a  commodious  dwelling-house  for  each  of  the  four 
principal  chie6,  at  his  own  village.  Reservations  were  made  for  the 
establishment  of  a  fund  for  the  support  of  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Osage  children ;  and  provision  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Harmony 
missionary  establishment.  The  United  States  also  assume  certain  debts 
due  from  certain  chiefs  of  the  tribes ;  and  agree  to  deliver  at  the  Osage 
villages,  as  soon  as  may  be,  four  thousand  dollars  in  merchandise,  and  two 
thousand  six  hundred  in  horses  and  their  equipments. 

In  May  a  general  convention  of  peace,  amity,  navicfation,  and  commerce, 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  republic  of  Colombia,  was 
signed  by  the  president,  at  Washington. 

The  fiftieth  anniversarv,  the  jubilee,  as  it  was  termed,  of  American  inde- 
pendence, was  observed  throughout  the  states  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
was  rendered  additionally  interesting  by  the  remarkable  circumstance  that 
both  Adams  and  JefTerson,  eminent  men  among  the  Others  of  their  country, 
died  on  that  day. 

The  opposition  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  gained  strength  and 
development  by  daily  increase,  and  numerous  parties  combined  for  its 
cupport  or  overthrow  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  These  parties  were 
generally  of  a  geographical  character,  and  in  the  nineteenth  congress  it 
was  usually  found  that  the  representatives  from  the  southern,  took  sides 
directly  opposed  to  those  from  the  northern  and  western  states.  A  reso- 
lution was  expressed  in  some  quarters  to  put  down  the  administration  at 
every  hazard,  no  matter  what  might  be  its  policy,  its  integrity,  or  its 
success.  The  cry  of  corruption  was  re-echoed  by  office  seekers,  and  the 
more  desperate  portion  of  the  oppositionists,  till  it  began  to  gain  cunenc^ 
with  the  public,  and  proved  sufficient  to  secure  the  downfall  of  the  admi- 
nistration against  which  it  was  raised. 

The  Panama  mission  was  a  fruitful  subject  of  clamor  and  opposition. 
It  was  stigmatized  as  imprudent,  unnecessary,  at  variance  with  our  true 
and  prevuling  policy,  and  pregnant  with  periL  Charges  of  extravagance 
in  expenditures  were  next  brought  against  the  heads  of  the  goTNnunent, 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  in  congress,  intimating  that  the  executive 
patronage  was  too  large,  and  oug^t  to  be  diminished.  The  assertion  of 
Uie  president  of  his  constitutional  authority  to  appoint,  during  the  vaca- 
tion of  congress,  diplomatic  agents  to  transact  the  foreign  business  of  tba 
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country,  was  represented  as  the  assumption  of  an  undelegated  power. 
Every  opportunity  was  seized  to  represent  the  policy  of  the  federal  authori- 
ties as  tending  towards  consolidation,  and  as  indicating  a  disposition  for 
an  expensive  and  magnificent  scheme  of  government. 

In  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  opposition,  a  nomination  for  the 
next  presidency  was  immediately  made,  and  in  Octoher,  1825,  the  legisla- 
ture of  Tennessee  recommended  general  Jackson  to  the  sufira^s  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  the  highest  office  in  their  gift.  The  nomi- 
nation he  formallv  accepted,  in  an  address  delivered  before  both  houses  of 
the  legislature  oi  that  state,  in  which  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate. 
In  this  address  he  plainly  intimated  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  result  of  the 
late  presidential  election,  and  a  willingness  to  sanction  an  opposition  to 
the  administration  on  the  ground  of  its  corrupt  origin.  This  same  ground 
had  been  taken  by  the  adherents  of  the  vice-president  in  the  discussion  of 
Mr.  M'Duffie's  proposed  amendment  of  the  constitution  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  nineteenth  congress.  The  public  mind  was  irritated  and 
exasperated  by  these  charges,  which  were  diffused  with  an  industry  and 
■^eal  to  be  paralleled  only  by  their  baseness.  Accusation  and  recrimina- 
aon  became  frequent  and  passionate,  and  the  most  bitter  and  indignant 
feelings  took  place  of  the  tranquillity  that  had  so  long  reigned  inthepohti- 
cal  world.  ' 

At  length  the  charge  of  corruption  was  brought  from  a  responsible 
quarter,  and  an  investigation  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  complete  ac- 
quittal of  the  parties  accused.  Directly  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
eighteenth  congress,  a  letter  appeared,  bearing  date  the  8th  of  March, 
1^6,  purporting  to  relate  a  conversation  with  general  Jackson,  in  which 
he  said  that  a  proposition  had  been  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Clay's  friends 
to  secure  his  election  to  the  presidency,  on  condition  that  Mr.  Adams 
should  not  continue  as  secretary  of  state.  This  proposition  was  said  to 
have  been  indignantly  repelled.  A  correspondence  immediately  ensued 
on  this  subject  between  Mr.  Beverly,  the  author  of  the  letter  in  question, 
and  general  Jackson,  in  which  an  account  of  the  negotiation  alluded  to 
was  given  at  length,  and  the  general  disclaimed  making  any  charge  against 
Mr.  Clay,  and  denied  having  accused  him  of  being  privy  to  the  commu- 
nication. Testimony  was*  now  produced  by  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends, 
which  completely  refuted  the  charge  of  bargain,  and  hurled  it  with  scorn 
in  the  teeth  of  his  enemies.  It  was  proved  beyond  a  question  that  in 
voting  for  Mr.  Adams  in  the  house  of  representatives,  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
friends  had  acted  with  entire  consistency,  and  that  any  other  course  woald 
have  indeed  laid  them  open  to  the  charge  of  gross  and  palpable  violation 
of  the  principles  they  had  always  professed  in  relation  to  the  election. 
But  the  accusation  had  been  made  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
framed,  and  the  opposition  to  the  administration  had  found  a  permanent 
basis  to  build  upon. 

Mt.  Adams  continued  to  act  on  the  principles  which  he  had  professed 
in  his  inaugural  speech,  of  administering  the  government  without  regani 
to  the  distinctions  of  party.  In  the  distribution  of  offices  he  asked  merely 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  not  of  their  political  opinions. 
No  one  suffered  by  that  ruthless  policy,  which  bears  so  close  a  resemblance 
to  the  proscription  of  the  Roman  emperors ;  the  one  striking  at  life  itseK 
the  other  at  the  means  of  life.     It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  is 
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the  more  cruel,  but  they  are  surely  equal'  y  unjust  and  vindictive.  The 
system  which  makes  the  presidential  chair  i  mere  scramble  for  office,  and 
the  chief  executive  of  the  nation  a  dispense!  of  loaves  and  fishes  to  political 
adherents,  is  too  mean,  narrow,  and'  conten  ptible,  not  to  be  subversive  of 
all  the  best  purposes  of  government,  and  must  end  in  the  subversion  of 
government  itself.  The  political  forum  is  converted  into  an  arena  of  battle, 
and  the  first  moments  of  victory  are  sacred  to  spoil,  devastation,  and  rapine. 
The  lust  of  gold  stifles  the  cry  of  mercy,  and  all  the  rules  of  honorable 
warfare  are  violated  in  the  fieiceness  and  vindictiveness  of  triumph. 
Ofiice  holders  should  be  content  with  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their  respec« 
tive  stations,  and  not  consider  themselves  in  the  light  of  mere  partisans, 
rewarded  for  upholding  a  particular  man  or  set  of  men.  The  people  pay 
them  for  a  different  service.  Mi*.  Adams  regarded  this  subject  in  its  true 
bearings,  and  he  acted  in  it  with  the  stern  and  fearless  integrity  which  has 
marked  the  whole  course  of  his  political  life.  Regardless  of  consequences, 
he  was  perhaps  often  injudicious  in  the  dififusion  of  executive  patronage, 
and  sometimes  furnished  the  enemy  with  artillery  to  be  employed  in  me 
destruction  of  his  own  citadel. 

But  however  the  efibrts  of  the  opposition  might  embarrass  the  move- 
ments of  the  administration,  they  could  not  retard  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
country  in  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  great  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment contemplated  by  the  act  of  April,  1824,  were  prosecuted  with  great 
spirit  and  vigor.  Many  routes  for  roads  and  canals  were  surveyed,  and 
a  great  mass  of  topographical  knowledge  was  thus  collected  at  Washington. 
The  attention  of  the  general  government  was  also  directed  to  many  other 
subjects  of  internal  improvement,  such  as  the  navigation  of  several  im- 
portant rivers,  building  lighthouses,  piers,  and  removing  obstructions  from 
bays  and  harbors.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  was  much 
improved  during  this  year,  by  the  removal  of  snags  and  other  impediments 
from  their  channels.  An  impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  efforts  of  the 
state  governments,  and  canals  and  roads  were  laid  out  in  various  direc- 
tions. Manufacturing  establishments  flourished  with  great  vigor,  and 
gave  proofs  of  becoming  lasting  sources  of  wealth  and  employment  to  the 
national  industry.  In  the  year  ending  September  30,  1826,  the  value  of 
domestic  manufactures  exported  amounted  to  five  millions  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars,  of  which 
one  million  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty -five  dollars  consisted  of  cotton  piece  goods.  The  increase  of  ton- 
nage m  the  United  States  during  1826,  was  one  hundred  eleven  thousand 
and  seventy-nine  tons,  being  double  the  increase  of  any  one  of  the  preced- 
ing twelve  years.  In  conformity  with  the  plan  proposed  for  the  settlement 
of  the  remaining  tribes  of  the  aborigines  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
provision  was  made  for  the  removal  thither  of  such  Indians  as  were  dis- 
posed to  emigrate.  Fourteen  hundred  Shawnees,  and  about  seven  hundred 
Creeks,  removed  in  this  manner  to  spots  selected  by  themselves.  Thf 
Cherokees  refused  to  cede  another  foot  of  land,  notwithstanding  the  eiCorXk 
made  by  the  general  government  to  procure  such  a  cession  of  territory  a» 
would  satisfy  the  claims  of  Georgia.  The  north-western  Indians  noi» 
gave  hostile  indications,  and  attacked  and  murdered  some  American  citi* 
sens ;  but  by  the  prompt  measures  adopted  by  governor  Cass,  the  murder 
era  were  given  up  and  tranquillity  again  restored. 
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Congress  having  adjourned  without  passing  any  law  for  the  puqMse  of 
meeting  the  restrictire  measures  of  the  British  goremment  in  respect  to 
the  colonial  trade,  the  president  issued  a  proclamation,  dated  March  17di, 
closing  the  ports  of  the  United  St&tes  against  vessels  from  the  Britidi 
colonies,  which' had  heen  opened  by  the  act  of  1822.  By  this  measure  the 
British  restrictions  were  completely  reciprocated,  and  the  president  was 
sustained  in  it  by  public  opinion. 

The  second  session  of  tne  nineteenth  congress  commenced  on  the  4!b 
of  December,  1826,  when  the  two  houses  were  organized  in  the  osaal 
manner.  The  message  of  the  president  on  this  occasion  gave  a  ckar 
account  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  made  particular  reference  to  tiie 
controversy  with  Great  Britain  on  the  colonial  trade.  The  death  of  the 
emperor  Aiezander  of  Russia  was  mentioned  in  terms  which  the  friendly 
feelings  displayed  by  that  monarch  towards  this  country  seemed  to  require. 
Our  commercial  connections  with  France  and  the  Netfaierlands  were  repre- 
sented to  be  placed  on  a  more  favorable  basis  than  at  the  commencement 
of  the  preceding  congress.  In  the  post-office  there  had  been  received  dur- 
ing the  year  a  surplus  of  eighty  thousand  dollars  above  the  expenditures. 
The  revenue  was  sufficiently  large  to  authorize  the  application  of  seven 
millions  sixty-seven  thousand  and  thirty-nine  dollars  to  the  reduction  of 
the  public  debt,  and  three  millions  nine  hundred  and  forty«>four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars  to  the  payment  of  interest  A  system 
was  recommended  for  the  permanent  increase  of  the  navy ;  the  unsetded 
land  claims  in  Florida  and  Louisiana ;  the  works  of  internal  improvement, 
reported  by  the  board  of  engineers ;  and  the  attention  of  congress  was 
particularly  called  to  the  irregularities  of  the  Brazilian  and  Buenos-Ayrean 
squadrons  towards  neutral  flags.  The  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the 
different  departments  of  the  government  were  submitted  with  the  message ; 
and  a  system  of  cavalry  tactics  prepared  during  the  summer  under  the 
direction  of  the  war  department.  These  were  the  most  important  topics 
sufira^ested  by  the  message. 

T^ie  GreeK  controversy,  which  might  have  been  considered  as  happily 
settled  by  the  treaty  of  ^d  of  April,  was  still  to  continue  a  subject  of 
excitement.    Instead  of  waiting  till  the  tribes  had  removed  from  their 
ceded  lands,  governor  Troup  ordered  the  surveyors  employed  by  him  to 
enter  the  Indian  territories  and  commence  the  surveys,  previous  to  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  treaty  for  the  removal.     The  Indians  resisted  these 
encroachments,  and  the  governor  ordered  out  a  force  of  militia.    In  dtb 
posture  of  affairs,  the  president  determined  to  support  the  laws  of  the  Uaiob 
by  the  authority  which  the  constitution  had  placed  in  his  hands,  prevkm^ 
submitting  the  affair  to  congress,  to  have  it  determined  whether  it  were 
necessary  to  resort  to  any  new  measures.     On  the  5th  of  Febraary  be 
transmitted  to  both  houses  of  congress  a  message,  in  which  he  gave  a  plain 
statement  of  the  facts,  and  declared  his  determination  to  enforce  the  laws, 
and  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  nation  by  all  the  force  committed  for  that  mir- 
pose  to  his  charge.     '  That  the  arm  of  military  force  will  be  resorted  to 
only  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  all  other  expedients  provided  by  die 
laws,  a  pledge  has  been  given  hv  the  forbearance  to  employ  it  at  this  time. 
It  is  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  congress  to  determine,  whether  any  far- 
ther acts  of  legislation  may  be  necessary  or  expedient  to  meet  the  emc^ 
gency  which  these  transanctions  may  produce.' 
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Great  excitement  was  displayed  in  both  houses  on  the  receipt  ot  this 
message.  The  committee  of  the  representatives,  to  which  it  wa&  referred 
reported  that  it  '  is  expedient  to  procure  a  cession  of  the  Indian  lands  in 
the  state  of  Georgia,  and  that  until  such  a  cession  is  procured,  the  law  of 
the  land,  as  set  forth  in  the  treaty  at  Washington,  ought  to  be  maintained 
by  all  necessary,  constitutional,  and  legal  means.'  The  firmness  of  the 
president  brought  the  governor  of  Georgia  to  reason,  and  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  delegation  of  that  state  at  Washington,  submitting  to  the  de- 
cision of  congress,  and  denying  any  intention  of  a  resort  to  force,  except 
the  sovereignty  of  the  state  came  mto  collision  with  the  United  States. 
A  cession  of  the  Creek  land  in  Georgia  was  finally  procured,  and  the  dis- 
pute in  respect  to  this  portion  of  the  Indian  territory  was  put  at  rest. 

A  bill  for  an  additional  protection  on  woollens  was  agitated  during  this 
session,  and  finally  laid  on  the  table  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  vice-presi- 
dent. The  defeat  of  this  measure  occasioned  much  discussion  in  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  and  stimulated  the  friends  of  this  branch  of  industry  to  re- 
newed exertions.  In  Pennsylvania  a  state  convention  was  proposed,  to 
choose  delegates  to  attend  a  general  convention  at  Harrisburg  on  the  SOth 
of  July,  1827.  Other  states  answered  with  alacrity  to  this  invitation,  and 
a  meeting  was  held  at  the  appointed  time,  of  delegates  in  the  highest  de- 
gree respectable  in  point  of  talent,  weight  of  character,  and  dignity  of 
standing.  The  reports  of  their  committees,  on  various  subjects  connected 
with  domestic  industry,  exhibited  the  importance  And  the  necessity  of  in- 
creased protection,  and  a  memorial  to  congress,  drawn  up  in  conformity 
with  these  views,  was  unanimously  adopted.  These  proceedings  were 
received  in  the  southern  states  with  much  dissatisfaction.  They  were 
represented  as  at  war  with  their  best  interests,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution.  No  means  were  omitted  to  raise  a  strong  excitement  in  the 
community,  in  opposition  to  all  increase  of  the  woollen  duty ;  but  at  the 
time  of  the  twentieth  congress,  the  public  mind  was  more  and  more  im- 
pressed with  the  opinion  that  efiectual  measures  would  be  resorted  to  for 
the  relief  of  this  branch  of  national  industry. 

We  have  not  room  for  a  detailed  accouVit  of  the  various  measures  of 
Mr.  Adams'  administration.  During  the  whole  of  it  the  United  States 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace ;  for  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government 
had  nothing  in  view  but  the  maintenance  of  our  national  dignity,  the  ex- 
tension of  our  commercial  relations,  and  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
claims  of  American  citizens  upon  foreign  governments. 

A  portion  of  these  claims  upoa  Sweden  and  Denmark  was  obtained, 
and  the  claims  which  arose  against  the  Brazilian  government,  during  the 
war  between  that  power  and  Buenos  Ayres,  were  speedily  adjusted  by  the 
liquidation  of  the  claims.  The  exorbitant  pretensions  of  Great  Britain 
respecting  the  West  India  trade  were  resisted,  although  at  the  expense  of 
the  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  islands. 

The  difiiculties  which  occurred  in  carrying  into  efiect  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  relative  to  deported  slaves,  and  other  property  taken  away,  having 
been  found  insurmountable,  the  sum  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  four 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  which  was  amply  sufficient,  was  * 
obtained  from  the  British  government  in  satisfaction  of  these  claims.  A 
convention  was  also  concluded  with  that  government,  and  a  mode  provided 
for  the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  long  pending  and  finally  threatening 
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dispute  concerning  the  north-east  boundary  of  the  United  States.  Ths 
treaty  of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  the 
convention  effecting  a  teniporary  compromise  of  their  conflicting  claims  to 
the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  both  of  which  expired  by  their 
own  limitation,  October  20th,  1828,  were  renewed  for  an  indefinite  peziod. 
with  liberty  to  either  party  to  terminate  them,  on  giving  one  year's  notice. 
Some  commercial  difficulties,  which  grew  out  of  an  a&erence  of  the  go- 
femment  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  principles  of  discriminating  duties, 
were  adjusted  to  mutual  satisfaction,  r^ew  treaties  of  amity,  navigatioD, 
and  commerce,  in  which  the  liberal  principles  maintained  by  the  United 
States,  in  her  commercial  and  foreign  policy,  were  generally  recognised, 
were  concluded  with  Colombia,  Austria,  Sweden,  Denmark,  GuateoMk, 
and  the  Hanseatic  league. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  domestic  policy  of  the  government,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  administration  was  most  strongly  displayed.  During  its 
continuance  in  office,  new  and  increased  activity  was  imparted  to  thoae 
powers  vested  in  the  federal  government,  for  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country ;  and  me  public  revenue  liberally  expeaded  in 
prosecuting  those  national  measures  to  which  the  sanction  of  congress  had 
been  deliberately  given,  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  government. 

In  the  condition  which  we  have  described,  in  peace  with  all  the  wodd 
with  an  increasing  revenue,  and  with  a  surplus  of  five  millions  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars  in  the 
public  treasury,  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the  United  Stales 
was  surrendered  by  Mr.  Adams,  who  became  a  private  citizen,  to  general 
Jackson,  his  successor. 

Thus  ended  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams ;  an  administration  marked 
hy  definite  and  consistent  policy  and  energetic  councils,  governed  by  up 
right  motives,  but  from  the  beginning  devoted  to  the  most  violent  opposi 
tion  and  a  signal  overthrow.  The  election  which  terminated  in  the  defea 
of  Mr.  Adams  was  marked  with  extreme  bitterness,  asperity,  and  profligacy 
On  both  sides  the  press  was  virulent,  libellous,  and  mean.  No  privsc) 
was  safe,  no  confidence  was  sacred ;  even  the  tombs  of  the  illustrious  dead 
were  violated,  and  their  ashes  defiled.  The  arts  of  party  war£ue  wen 
more  insidious  than  the  arts  of  savage  treachery,  and  its  arms  more  ruth- 
less  than  the  tomahawk  or  the  scalping  knife.  Calumny  and  fidsehood 
were  the  usual  resources  of  the  most  violent  partisans,  and  the  only  wee* 
pons  that  they  never  for  a  moment  laid  aside.  The  brave  soldier  was  de* 
scribed  as  a  malignant  savage,  and  the  experienced  statesman  as  a  mar 
who  had  purchased  by  intrigue  a  position  that  he  was  determined  to  main 
tain  by  corruption.  It  must  be  most  sincerely  hop^  that  an  era  may  nevei 
again  arrive  in  our  history  to  be  stamped  so  indelibly  with  the  brand  of 
shame ;  that  public  opinion  will  ever  require  of  the  public  press  a  men 
decent  regard  to  the  charities  of  life  and  the  duties  of  truth 
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On  the  fourth  of  March,  1829,  Andrew  Jackson  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  president  of  the  United  States.  He  entered  the  senate  cham- 
ber attended  by  the  marshal  of  the  district,  and  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements. 

The  seats  assigned  them  on  the  riffht  of  the  president's  chair,  were 
oecnpied  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  and  associate 
judges. 

The  foreign  ministers  and  their  suites,  in  their  splendid  official  cos- 
tume, filled  seats  on  the  left  of  the  chair. 

The  seats  in  the  rear  of  the  senators,  and  the  lobby  under  the  eastern 
gallery  were  occupied  by  ladies ;  while  the  western  gallery  was  re- 
senred  for  members  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

At  noon,  from  the  eastern  portico  of  the  capitol,  in  the  presence  of 
an  immense  concourse  of  people  filling  every  approach,  his  inaugural 
address  was  delivered  by  the  president ;  and  the  oath  to  support  the 
constitution  was  administered  to  him  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  This 
was  announced  by  salutes  from  the  capitol,  repeated  at  the  forts,  and 
by  detachments  of  artillery  on  the  plains. 

The  president  was  then  conducted  to  his  mansion,  where  he  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  people. 

In  his  address  to  the  country,  the  chief  magistrate  professed  all  that 
interest  in  its  welfare,  and  determination  to  observe  it,  which  should 
mark  one  with  whom  that  welfare  is  a  leading  and  moving  principle.  '*  In 
administering  the  law,"  said  he,  "I  shall  keep  steadily  m  view  the  lim- 
itations as  well  as  extent  of  the  executive  power,  trusting  thereby  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  my  office,  without  transcending  its  author- 
ity.'^ His  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  states — ^his  view  of  the  pol- 
icy of  standing  armies,  and  .of  the  power  of  a  national  militia,  are  all 
clearly  and  properly  presented. 

*'  It  will  be  my  sincere  and  constant  desire,"  he  continued,  "  to  ob- 
serve toward  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits,  a  just  and  liberal  pol- 
icy ;  and  to  give  that  humane  and  considerate  attention  to  their  rights 
and  their  wants,  which  are  copsistent  with  the  habits  of  our  govera- 
ment,  and  the  feelings  of  our  people. 

'*  The  recent  demonstration  of  public  sentiment  inscribes,  on  the 
list  of  executive  duties,  in  characters  too  legible  to  be  overlooked,  the 
task  of  rtfarm  ;  which  wiH  require,  particuhtf ly,  the  correction  of  those 
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abuses  that  have  brouffht  the  patronage  of  the  federal  gOTexnment  in- 
to conflict  with  the  freedom  of  elections,  and  the  counteraction  of 
those  causes,  which  have  disturbed  the  rightful  course  of  appointment, 
and  have  placed,  or  continued  power  in  unfaithful,  or  incompetent 
hands. 

"  In  the  performance  of  a  task  thus  generally  delineated,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  select  men  whose  diligence  and  talents  will  ensure,  in  their 
respective  stations,  able  and  faithful  co-operation-^epending,  for  the 
advancement  of  the  public  service,  more  on  the  integrity  and  zeal  of 
the  public  officers,  than  on  their  numbers. 

"  A  diffidence,  perhaps  too  just,  in  my  own  qualifications,  will  teach  me 
to  look  with  reverence  to  the  examples  of  public  virtue  left  by  my  illus- 
trious pnsdecessors,  and  with  veneration  to  the  lights  that  flow  from 
the  mind  that  founded,  and  the  mind  that  reformed,  our  system.  The 
same  diffidence  induces  me  to  hope  for  instruction  and  aid  from  the 
co-ordinate  branches  of  the  government,  and  for  the  indulgence  sad 
support  of  my  fellow-citizens  generally.  And  a  Arm  reliance  on  the 
goodness  of  that  Power  whose  providence  mercifully  protected  our 
national  infancy,  and  has  since  upheld  our  liberties  in  various  vicissi- 
tudes, encourages  me  to  ofller  up  my  ardent  supplications  that  He  will 
continue  to  make  our  beloved  country  the  object  of  his  divine  csre 
and  gracious  benediction." 

The  new  cabinet  was  immediately  organized ;  each  nomination  of  sec- 
retary being  ratified  by  the  senate  without  opposition.  Martin  YanBiiren 
of  New  York  was  made  secretary  of  state.  John  H.  Eaton  of  Tennessee, 
secretary  of  war ;  Samuel  D.  Ingham  of  Pennsylvania,  secretary  of  the 
treasury ;  John  Branch  of  North  Carolina,  secretaiy  of  the  navy ;  Wil- 
liam T.  Barry  of  Kentucky,  postmaster  general ;  John  M.  Berrien  <^ 
Georgia,  attorney  general.  / 

Mr.  McLean,  who  had  filled  the  office  of  nostmaster  general,  left  his 
place  deeply  regretted.  His  patience — ^lilwality — industry — ^reformi^ 
tion  of  abuses — and  resolution,  had  given  much  satisfaction  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  was  governor  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  This  office  he  immediately  resiraed,  and  retired 
from  his  duties  with  the  complimentary  address  of  the  legislature. 
His  nomination  was  generally  expected.  He  had  been  a  good  friend  of 
General  Jackson ;  and  though  that  person  was  in  a  great  degree  un- 
committed as  to  his  policy,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  he  would 
fail  to  consider  Mr.  Van  Buren  one  of  his  men  of  "  superior  tact  sad 
experience."  The  other  members  of  the  cabinet  had  not  been  particu- 
larly distinguished  for  their  public  services.  Mr.  Eaton  was  the  pe^ 
sonal  friend  of  the  president.  Mr.  Ingham  had  been  an  active  partisan 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  state  which  brought  Gen.  Jackson  into  the  field  as 
a  candidate.  The  motives  which  influenced  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Branch  as  secretary  of  the  navy  were  never  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
Previously  to  this  time,  the  postmaster  general  had  not  been  a  con- 
stituent of  the  cabinet,  but  it  was  now  determined  to  introduce  him  as 
a  member.  Mr.  Barry,  who  succeeded  John  McLean,  in  this  office, 
the  latter  being  removed  to  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court,  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  relief  party  in  Kentucky. 
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'The  ealnnet  wms  now  constitated ;  and,  after  confirming  the  nomina- 
tions of  several  individuals  to  diplomatic  posts,  and  lucrative  stations 
in  the  land  office,  custom  house,  and  navy,  the  senate  adjourned  on  the 
seventeenth  of  March,  the  executive  having  informed  that  hody,  that 
he  had  no  further  business  to  lay  before  them.* 

As  soon  as  the  senate  had  adjourned,  the  presideut  commenced  his 
**  task  of  reform,"  to  which  he  had  pledged  himself,  and  which  would 
demand,  he  observed,  *^  the  correction  of  abuses,  which  had  brought 
the  patronage  of  the  federal  government  into  conflict  with  the  freedom 
of  elections,  and  the  counteraction  of  those  causes,  which  had  disturbed 
the  rightful  course  of  appointmept,  and  had  placed  or  continued  power 
in  unfaithful  or  incompetent  hands."  He  soon  removed,  by  force  of 
his  construction  of  the  right  of  the  executive  to  fill  vacancies  occurring 
in  the  recess,  many  officers  in  the  treasury  department ;  and  ordered 
a  great  'change  in  the  diplomatic  body.  Appointments  of  ministers 
plenipotentiary  were  made  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Netherlands  and 
Spain, 

In  the  post  office  department  the  wide  changes  caused  as  wide  a 
dissatisfaction.  They  were  complained  of  as  unconstitutional — ^unpre- 
cedented— dangerous.  Many  of  the  leading  presses  were  bitter  in  their 
denunciations  of  this  policy,  and  set  forth  their  losses,  in  consequence, 
as  incredible  and  intolerable.  The  report  of  the  postmaster  general,  in 
answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  senate,  declared  the  removal  of  four 
hundred  and  ninety-one  postmasters,  between  the  fourth  of  March  1829, 
and  twenty-second  of  March,  1830. 

The  patronage  of  the  president  was  severely  reprimanded  ;  it  was  so 
contrary  to  his  principles  as  first  set  forth ;  and  so  utterly  at  war  with 
that  doctrine  of  ^^  securing  the  independence  and  purity  of  the  national 
legislation,"  which  he^  so  strenuously  held  to.  On  the  other  hand  his 
course  was  maintained  by  his  friends,  as  that  of  one  who  was  "  solely 
invested  with  the  right  of  removal ;  that  it  was  a  discretionary  right, 
for  the  exercise  of  which  he  was  responsible  solely  to  the  nation  ;  that 
that  power  was  given  to  enable  him,  not  only  to  remove  incumbents  for 
delinquency  or  incapacity,  but  with  the  view  of  reforming  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  and  introducing  officers  of  greater  efficiency 
or  sounder  principles,  into  its  various  departments.  Occasion  was  also 
taken,  owing  to  the  defalcation  of  a  few  of  those  removed,  to  assert 
the  necessity  of  reform,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  create  an  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind  of  the  necessity  of  a  general  removal  of 
the  officers  of  the  federal  govemment."t 

The  proceeding  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  at  the  extra  ses- 
aion,  relative  to  the  Panama  mission,  caused  not  a  little  excitement 
through' the  country,  both  from  the  importance  of  the  question,  and 
the  energy  and  feeling  with  which  it  was  agitated.  The  debate  upon 
the  *'  Instructions,"  from  the  beginning,  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing which  had  been  given  to  the  nation. 

The  memorial  of  the  merchants  of  New  York,  having  claims  upon 
France,  for  spoliations  committed  upon  their  property,  presented  about 
this  time  to  the  president,  may  be  referred  to  as  a  document  that  well 
eete  forth  the  then  existing  feeling  of  the  country  upon  this  vexed  and 
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exciting  subject.  It  was  in  good  keeping  with  that  spirit  which,  by  its 
perseverance  alone,  led  to  that  adjustment  of  the  difficulty  which  a 
free  country  could  consent  to.  * 

The  trial  of  Tobias  Watkins,  charged  with  a  fraudulent  intent  to 
obtain  for  his  own  use  money  of  the  United  States,  caused  at  this  time 
much  remark  in  the  public  journals,  from  the  alleged  connection  of  the 
case  with  some  principles  and  views  of  the  administration.  It  was  a 
protracted  and  severely  contested  trial — and  was  termed,  by  some  of 
the  ablest  papers  in  the  land,  the  most  extraordinary  one  ever  witness- 
ed in  our  country.  The  guili  of  Watkins  was  made  manifest — hut  the 
intent  to  defraud  was  not  so  clear.  The  motion  of  his  counsel  for  ar- 
rest of  judgment,  and  new  trials  in  the  three  cases  in  which  the  jury 
had  found  him  guilty,  was  overruled  by  the  court,  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced on  the  several  indictments  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  ^ 

Speculation  was  busy  at  this  period,  as  to  a  contemplated  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  having  for  its  ultimate  object  certain  regulations  or  al- 
terations of  the  tariffs  of  that  country  and  the  United  States;  but 
nothing  like  a  fact  to  afi[irm  or  deny  the  rumor,  seemed  to  show  itself. 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  M'Lane  as  minister  to  England  was  generally 
believed  to  be  weighty  with  matters  relating  to  some  understanding 
between  the  countries  upon  this  subject.  But  it  was  a  strong  feeling  in 
the  United  States,  that  any  arrangement  which, did  not  contemplate  an 
entire  reciprocityy  would  be  insulting  and  preposterous,  thou|rh  even 
such  might  be  strongly  inexpedient.  '^  We  have  no  idea,"  said  a  lead- 
ing journal,  ''  that  the  free  laboring  people  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  reduced  to  the  level  of  those  in  &reat  Britain,  and  go  supperless  to 
bed." 

The  American  claims  on  France  at  this  time  were  referred  to  in  the 
Parisian  journals  in  bitter  and  exciting  language.  The  feeling  was 
evidently  averse  from  granting  them;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  New 
York  merchants  led  to  philippics  against  the  president,  the  United 
States,  and  in  short,  the  whole  American  continent. 

The  shipping  trade  of  the  United  States  was  now  on  a  rmpid  in- 
crease. A  few  years  of  the  same  prosperity  would  place  it  but  little  be- 
hind that  of  England.  In  1828  the  American  tonnage  was  863,381 ;  the 
British  2,094<,357 ;  being  a  difference  of  only  140  per  cent,  in  favor  of 
the  British.  Our  tonnage  was  on  a  rapid  increase,  indeed !  How  then 
could  it  be  said,  as  it  was  sai4  daily,  that  the  tariff  was  ruining  or  bad 
ruined  our  commerced  This  cry  was  certainly  without  reason.  It 
eould  be  proved  at  the  moment  it  was  loudest,  as  was  firmly  believed, 
that  not  only  great  advantages  had  accrued  to  our  commerce  by  the 
protective  policy,  but  that  not  a  particle,  in  numero^  of  the  commerea 
we  once  possessed,  had  been  lost  by  the  tariff. 

The  emigration,  preservation  and  improvement  of  our  Indian  tribes 
were  at  this  time  a  subject  interesting  and  agitating  the  whole  country. 
The  views  of  the  executive  in  relation  to  them,  so  far  as  developed — 
and  the  various  treaties  entered  into,  all  served  to  show  the  world  that 
these  stricken  people  were  attracting,  with  us  at  least,  a  troublesome 
attention.  Their  incorporation  into  the  American  family,  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Crawford,  seemed  to  many  to  be  the  safest  and  best  mode  of 
gradual  extinction.    But  this  mode,  as  well  aa  removal  west  of  tha 
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Mississippi,  seems  to  have  been  totally  opposed  to  the  views  and  feel- 
ings of  the  red  men.  The  question  of  ^'  what  steps  shall  be  taken" 
might  well  be  regarded  as  a  formidable  and  fearful  one.  It  was  a 
question  of  another  Independence — and  the  south  and  west  had  reason 
to  look  upon  it  as  one  involving  what  could  not  be  settled  in  a  day  or 
a  series  of  years. 

On  the  7th  of  December  commenced  the  first  session  of  the  twenty- 
first  congress.  Andrew  Stevenson  was  again  elected  speaker  of  the 
house — and  on  the  day  following,  bis  message  was  communicated  by 
the  president. 

Though  there  were  subjects  of  deep  interest  yet  unsettled  between 
our  own  and  foreign  countries,  bur  relations  were  considered,  in  a  gen- 
eral view,  as  peaceful  and  promising.  With  England  the  "  disputed 
territory"  question  was  still  open.  It  was  regarded,  however,  as  in 
fair  progress  towards  a  final  and  satisfactory  settlement.  The  contro- 
versy between  these'  governments  respecting  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  was  also  still  kept  up.  But  cer- 
tain concessions  which  we  had  made  to  the  British  government  being 
satisfactory,  measures  were  now  in  train  for  a  renewal  of  the  trade. 

In  respect  to  our  controversy  with  France,  for  claims  of  our  citi- 
zens, the  president  informed  congress,  that  he  had  "  instructed  our  min- 
ister to  press  these  demands  on  the  French  government,  with  the 
earnestness  called  for  by  their  importance  and  irrefutable  justice,  and 
in  a  spirit  that  would  evince  the  respect,  which  is  due  to  the  feelings 
of  those  from  whom  the  satisfaction  is  required." 

He  then  proceeded  to  recommend  "  such  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution as  would  remove  all  intermediate  agency  in  the  election  of 
president  and  vice  president."  "The  mode,"  said  he,  "may  be  so 
regulated  as  to  preserve  to  each  state  its  present  relative  weight  in  the 
election;  and  a  failure  in  the  first  attempt  may  be  provided  for,  by 
confining  the  second  to  a  choice  between  the  two  highest  candidates 
In  connexion  with  such  an  amendment,  it  would  seem  advisable  to 
limit  the  service  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  a  single  term,  of  either 
four  or  six  years." 

The  president  expressed  his  belief  that  the  "  most  safe,  just,  and  fed- 
eral disposition,  which  could  be  made  of  the  surplus  revenue,  would 
be  its  apportionment  among  the  several  states  according  to  their  ratio 
of  representation ;  and  should  this  measure  not  be  found  warranted  by 
the  constitution,  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  propose  to  the  states  an 
amendment  authorizing  it." 

In  regard  to  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
"  Surrounded  by  the  whites,"  said  the  president^  "  with  their  arts  of 
civilization,  which,  by  destroying  the  resources  of  the  savage,  doom 
him  to  weakness  and  decay ;  the  fate  of  the  Mohegan,  the  Narragan- 
sett,  and  the  Delaware,  is  fast  overtaking  the  Choctaw,  the  Cherokee, 
and  the  Creek.  That  this  fate  surely  awaits  them,  if  they  remain 
within  the  limits  of  the  states,  does  not  admit  a  doubt.  Humanity 
and  national  honor  demand  that  every  efibrt  should  be  made  to  avert 
00  great  a  calamity.  It  is  too  late  to  inquire  whether  it  was  just  in 
the  United  States  to  include  them  and  their  territory  within  the  bounds 
of  new  states,  whose  limits  they  could  control.  That  step  cannot  be 
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retraced.  A  state  cannot  be  dismembered  by  congress,  or  restricted  . 
in  the  exercise  of  her  constitutional  power.  But  the  people  of  those 
states,  and  of  every  state,  actuated  by  feelings  of  justice  and  T^ard 
for  oar  national  honor,  submit  to  you  the  interesting  question,  whether 
something  cannot  be  done,  consistently  with  the  rights  of  the  states, 
to  preserve  this  much  injured  race. 

"_As  a  means  of  effecting  this  end,  I  suggest,  for  your  consideration, 
the  propriety  of  setting  apart  an  ample  district,  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  without  the  limits  of  any  state  or  territory,  now  formed,  to  be  guar- 
antied to  the  Indian  tribes,  as  long  as  they  shall  occupy  it ;  each  tribe 
having  a  distinct  control  over  the  portion  designated  for  its  use.  There 
they  may  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  governments  of  their  own 
choice,  subject  to  no  other  control  from  the  United  States  than  such 
as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontier,  and  between 
the  several  tribes.  There  the  benevolent  may  endeavor  to  teach  them 
the  arts  of  civilization ;  and  by  promoting  union  and  harmony  among 
them,  to  raise  up  an  interesting  commonwealth,  destined  to  peipetiiate 
the  race,  and  to  attest  the  humanity  and  justice  of  the  government. 

^^  This  emigration  should  be  voluntary :  for  it  would  be  as  cruel  as 
unjust  to  compel  the  aborigines  to  abandon  the  graves  of  their  fathers, 
and  seek  a  home  in  a  distant  land.  But  they  should  be  distinctly  in- 
formed that,  if  they  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  states,  they  must 
be  subject  to  their  laws.  In  return  for  their  obedience,  as  individuals, 
they  will,  without  doubt,  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  pos- 
sessions which  they  have  improved  by  their  industry.'^ 

The  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  was  a 
subject  which  could  hardly  be  considered  negative  by  one  who  held  the 
sentiments  of  the  president  on  that  and  similar  matters.  It  did  not  es- 
cape him — and  his  views  may  be  inferred  from  the  terms  employed  in 
speaking  upon  this  point.  *'Both  the  constitutionality  and  the  expe- 
diency of  the  law  creating  this  bank,"  he  observed,  '^  are  well  question- 
ed by  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
by  all,  that  it  has  failed  in  the  great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and 
sound  currency. 

*'  Under  these  circumstances,  if  such  an  institution  is  deemed  essen- 
tial to  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  government,  I  submit  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  legislature,  whether  a  national  one,  founded  upon  the  credit  of 
the  government  and  its  revenues,  might  not  be  devised,  which  would 
avoid  all  constitutional  difficulties  ]  and,  at  the  same  time,  secure  all 
the  advantages  to  the  government  and  country  that. were  expected  to 
result  from  the  present  bank."  These  opinions  were  rendered  three 
years  before  the  charter  of  the  bank  would  expire. 

Public  sentiment  was  strong  upon  the  message,  both  in  favor  and 
in  opposition.  Much  useful  practical  suggestion  was  admitted  to  run 
through  it,  and  much  was  also  insisted  on  rather  as  the  mere  opinions 
of  the  president,  than  as  the  offspring  of  a  sound  mind.  The  document, 
however,  was  the  occasion  of  much  strong  debate  at  the  capitol; 
and  the  subjects  it  presented,  as  well  as  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
urged,  called  forth  the  best  energies  of  some  of  the  best  men  upoji  its  floor. 
The  fate  of  the  Indians  within  the  then  states  and  territories  was  con- 
sidered as  sealed.     The  alternative  of  removal  or  extermination  seemed 
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only  to  be  left  them.  Upon  this  matter  an  interesting  and  intelligent 
^vrite^  thus  observes.  He  is  speaking  of  the  Cherokees,  a  strong  tribe 
within  the  limits  of  Georgia. 

"  From  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  treaties  had,  from  time 
to  time,  been  made  with  them.  In  1785  they  were,  by  the  treaty  of  Hope- 
well received  into  the  favor,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  In  1791,  another  treaty  was  made  with  them  at  Holston, 
acknowledging  the  territory  which  they  inhabited  to  be  theirs.  Other 
treaties  followed  in  subsequent  years.  In  1827  the  tribe  adopted  a 
written  constitution — which,  as  it  destroyed  the  hope  indulged  by 
Georgia  of  an  early  removal  of  it  from  her  territory,  excited  the  state 
to  a  great  degree.  That  territory  had  been  recognized  as  hers  by  the 
general  government,  which  had  agreed  to  extinguish  the  title  so  soon 
as  it  could  be  done  in  peace  and  reason.  Georgia  soon  asserted  her 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  territory^ 

**  A  change  having  taken  place  in  the  administration  of  the  federal 
government,  was  followed  by  a  change  in  its  policy  towards  the  Indians 
in  the  United  States.  Soon  after  the  inauguration  a(  General  Jackson, 
he  conceded  to  Georgia  full  power  as  a  sovereign  state  to  extend  her 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  all  the  Indians  within  her  limits: 
and  that  the  treaties  made  with  the  United  States,  so  far  as  they  con- 
travened this  authority  by  guarantying  the  Indian  title,  were  not  bind* 
ing  upon  the  general  government,  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  a  conatitu- 
tional  right  to  make  such  treaties. 

**  These  new  views  adopted  by  the  executive  inrektion  to  tJie  obliga- 
tions  of  the  United  States  towards  these  Indians,  and  the  severe  laws 
of  Georgia  of  1830,  by  which  the  Ch^okee  laws  and  customs  virete 
declared'^to  be  void,  and  their  territory  ordered  to  be  divided,  excited 
deep  feeling  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

"  In  his  message,  the  president  had  brought  forward  a  formal  propo 
sal  to  set  apart  a  territory  beyond  the  Mississippi,  to  which  they  might 
remove.  This  subject  was  referred  by  both  houses  of  congress  to  their 
respective  committees  upon  Indian  afiairs,  and  on  the  twenty-second 
of  February,  lS30,  the  committee  of  the  senate  made  a  long  report  to 
that  body,  approving  the  recommendation  of  the  executive,  accompa- 
nied by  a  bill  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  president  was  also  authori- 
zed to  exchange  these  districts  with  any  tribes  thereof  residing  within 
the  United  States,  for  the  land  occupied  by  them,  and  to  assure  them 
that  the  United  States  will  secure  such  land  to  them  and  theirposterity 
for  ever ;  and  a  patent  was  to  be  granted  to  them  to  that  efiect.  He 
was  authorized  to  pay  for  the  Indian  improvements  on  the  exchanged 
lands,  and  upon  the  payment  of  the  appraised  value,  the  improvements 
were  to  belong  to  the  United  States.  He  was  to  cause  the 'emigrants 
to  be  assisted  in  removing  and  settling  in  their  new  country,  to 
provide  for  their  sustenance  for  the  first  year  after  their  removal, 
and  to  protect  them  in  their  new  residence  against  all  other  tribes  or 

persons. 

"  The  passao-e  of  this  bill,  connected  with  the  course  taken  by  the 
president  in  refation  to  the  Indians,  formed  an  era  in  the  poKcy  of  the 
United  States  respecting  the  aboriginal  tribes. 

^'  It  purported  to  be  a  law  to  aid  the  Indian  in  emigrating  beyond  the 
65» 
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msflissippi,  and  did  not  contemplate  any  other  than  a  roluntary  re- 
moval. 

"But  in  connexion  with  the  proceedings  in  the  legislatures  of  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  and  the  construction  put  by  the  president  on 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  federal  government,  it  indicated  an 
entire  change  in  its  policy  towards  the  Indians. 

"  The  laws  of  Georgia  now  authorized  an  intrusion  upon  the  Indian 
territory,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  it,  and  in  extending  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state  over  it,  in  effect  rendered  it  subject  to  the  iatru- 
aion  of  any  person. 

"  The  laws  of  the  states  thus  came  directly  in  conflict  with  those  of 
the  United  States ;  and  as  the  president  had  determined  not  to  execute 
the  law  of  congress,  when  it  conflicted  with  state  sovereignty,  he  in 
that  manner  adopted  the  state  laws  as  part  of  the  national  poCcy,  and 
this  bill  thus  passed  by  congress,  although  not  in  terms,  yet  in  eflect, 
came  in  aid  of  the  local  policy* of  those  /three  southwestern  states, 
sanctioned  as  that  policy  washy  the  new  federal  administration.* 

"  The  Cherokees,  however,  refused  to  acquiesce  in  this  policy,  and 
determined  to  maintain,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  their  rights 
as  guarantied  by  treaty. 

'*  Encouraged  by  the  conviction  that  they  could  proceed  without  mo- 
lestation, the  government  of  Georgia  commenced  the  execution  of  what 
it  had  only  threatened  under  the  preceding  administration.  One  George 
Tassel,  a  Cherokee^  was  arraigned  for  the  murder  of  another  Cherokee, 
tried  and  condemned.  This  cause  was  carried  to  the  superior  court 
of  the  United  States.  A  citation  was  served  upon  Governor  Gilmer, 
requiring  the  state  of  Georgia  to  appear  and  show  cause,  why  the 
judgment  should  not  be  reversed.  The  governor  transmitted  this  cittr 
tion  to  the  legislature,  which  body  enjoined  the  governor  to  disregard 
the  summons,  and  ordered  Tassel  to  be  executed,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  1830.  In  the  mean 
while,  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  was  ordered  by  the  presi- 
dent to  prevent  any  encroachment  on  the  Indian  territory.  These 
were,  however,  soon  after  withdrawn,  and  their  place  supplied  by  Georgia 
militia  to  prevent  disturbances. 

"About  this  time,  Samuel  Worcester  and  other  missionaries  were  tr- 
rested  by  order  of  the  governor,  and  taken  before  the  superior  court  of 
Gwinnett  county,  for  refusing  to  obtain  a  permit  from  the  government 
of  Georgia  to  reside  within  tbe  territory,  or  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  state.    Mr.  Worcester  and  Mr.  Thompson,  being  missionaries, 
were  discharged  by  the  court  on  the  alleged  ground  that  they  were 
agents  of  the  government,  having  been  employed  to  disburse  among 
the  Indians  a  portion  of  their  annuities.     This  decision  of  the  court 
gave  great  offence  to  the  state  authorities,  and  the  governor  obtained 
ffom  the  general  government  a  disavowal  that  the  missionaries  were 
its  agents.    No  sooner  was  this  disavowal  received,  than  Mr.  Worces- 
ter and  Ezra  Butler  were  warned  to  quit  the  nation,  with  which  order 
not  complying,  they  were  arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  four  years, 
confinement  at  hard  labour,  in  the  penitentiary  of  Georgia. 

*  Annual  Regialor* 
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^'Much  indignation  was  manifested  throughout  the  eoimtryy  at  this  vi- 
olation of  personal  rights,  superadded  to  what  this  course  was  claimed  to 
he,  a  complete  disregard  of  the  federal  compact,  and  the  faith  of  trea- 
ties. The  decision  of  the  president,  however,  sustained  Georgia  in  the 
ground  she  had  taken,  and  she  proceeded  to  carry  out  her  policy  towards 
the  Cherokees. 

^'The  case  of  the  missionaries  was  at  length  brought  before  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  The  decision  of  that  court, 
March  thirtieth,  1832,  involved  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  over  the 
country  of  the  Cherokees.  The  claims  of  Georgia  were  set  aside  by 
this  decision,  as  unconstitutional ;  and  her  laws,  by  which  the  Indians 
had  been  deprived  of  their  rights,  and  the  missionaries  confined  and 
imprisoned,  were  pronounced  null  and  void. 

"  This  decision  of  the  supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  the  United  States 
was  resisted  by  Georgia,  and  the  missionaries  continued  in  prison. 

'^  This  unpleasant  controversy  was  at  length  ended  by  a  letter  address- 
ed, January  eighth,  1833,  by  the  missionaries  to  the  governor  of 
Georgia,  in  which  they  informed  his  excellency^  that  they  had  for- 
warded instructions  to  their  counsel,  to  prosecute  the  case  no  farther. 
Upon  this,  January  fourteenth,  his  excellency  issued  his  proclamation 
remitting  the  further  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  discharging  the 
missionaries  from  prison. 

''  We  shall  only  add,  that  on  the  twenty-third  of  May,  1838,  a  milita- 
ry force  of  several  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  General 
^ott,  was  assembled  on  the  Cherokee  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving the  nation  to  the  territory  assigned  them,  beyond  the  great 
river  of  the  west." 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  manufaptures  at  this  time  excited 
much  attention.  By  the  growers  and  manufacturers  of  wool  it  was  not, 
perhaps,  much  approved ;  and  by  those  opposed  to  the  protecting  sys- 
tem, it  was  resisted  as  going  to  establish  that  system — as  it  was  be- 
lieved by  many  it  must  do,  if  adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
for  action  on  the  important  subject  to  wBich  it  related.  Much  reli- 
ance, however,  was  placed  upon  the  good  sense  and  discretion  of  the 
committee. 

The  country  was  at  this  period,  also,  not  a  little  excited  by  the  rev^ 
olutionary  condition  of  the  new  republics  of  the  south.  But  the  fear- 
ful lesson  'vdiich  those  states  were  presenting  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  was  not,  we  believe,  lost  upon  them.  It  was  a  searching  one, 
indeed,  to  those  among  us  who  are  ever  ready  *'  to  calculate  the  value 
of  the  Union,"  and  make  every  use  of  one  ^  experiment"  which  their 
selfishness,  not  patriotism,  may  at  any  time  dictate. 

The  '^  great  debate,"  as  it  was  called,  in  the  senate,  upon  Mr.  Foot's 
resolution  respecting  the  public  lands,  occupied  the  uncommon  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  country.  It  was  introduced  on  the  29th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1829,  in  the  following  words : — 

^^Resolvedj  that  the  committee  on  public  lands  be  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  limiting,  for  a  certain  period,  the  sales  of  the 
imblic  lands,  to  such  lands  only  as  have  heretofore  been  offered  for 
sale,  and  are  subject  to  entry  at  the  minimum  price,  and  also  whether 
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the  office  of  surveyor  general  may  not  be  abolished  without  detriment 
to  the  public  interest." 

"  This  resolution  was  immediately  and  strongly  opposed,''  observes 
the  writer  before  quoted,  *'  as  a  part  of  a  systematic  policy  for  crip- 
pling the  growth  of  the  west.  It  was  urged  that  it  would  serve  to 
Erevent  emigration  to  those  states,  within  whose  territory  these  lands 
ly.  The  debate  to  which  this  resolution  gave  rise  continued  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  during  which  Messrs.  Hayne  and  Webster  made  speeches, 
which  will  long  be  remembered  for  their  eloquence,  ingenuity,  and 
power.  Others  mingled  in  the  warm  and  animated  discussion,  wan- 
dering from  the  subject  of  the  public  lands  to  discuss  almost  every 
topic  of  general  interest  connected  with  the  politics  of  the  day. 

^'  In  his  message  to  congress  the  president  had  expressed  an  opinion 
against  renewing  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  which  would 
expire  in  1836.  The  bank  had  not  applied  for  such  renewal,  but  bebg 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  congress,  it  was  referred  to  the  committees 
on  finance  in  both  houses  of  congress  for  examination. 

''On  the  30th  of  April,  1830,  Mr.  McDuffie,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  in  the  house,  made  a  report  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  the  recommendations  of  the  president. 

''  The  first  bank  of  the  United  States  was  incorporated  about  two 
years  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  government,  when  most  of 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  were  either  in  congress,  or  in  the  cabi- 
net. The  act  incorporating  it  was  passed  by  large  majorities,  and  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  General  Washington.  THs  bank  continued  its 
operation  for  twenty  years,  during  which  time,  public  and  private 
credit  were  advanced  to  an  elevated  condition,  and  the  finances  of  the 
country  placed  upon  a  soli^  foundation^ 

''  Within  less  than  three  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  charter, 
the  circulating  medium  became  disordered,  the  public  finances  deran- 
ged, and  the  public  credit  impaired.  Every  member  of  the  cabinet 
was  convinced  by  experience  of  the  necessity  of  a  national  bank,  and 
the  measure  was  recommended  to  congress  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  (Mr.  Dallas.)  Congress  accordingly  took  the  subject  into 
consideration,  and  finally  passed  by  large  majorities,  the  act  incorpora- 
ting the  present  bank. 

^  This  history  of  the  bank  furnishes  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
its  constitutionality,  and  in  addition  to  this,  there  was  a  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  directly  to  the  same  point.  The  committee  then  went 
into  an  examination  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank,  as  shown 
from  the  constitution  itself,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  congress 
was  empowered  to  institute  a  bank,  not  only  as  one  of  the  necessary 
and  proper  means  of  executing  the  powers  vested  in  it  by  the  consti- 
tution, but  also  as  an  indispensable  means  in  regulating  the  national 
currency. 

''  They  also  came  to  a  difi^erent  opinion  from  that  contained  in  the 
message  respecting  the  expediency  of  the  measure.  At  the  time 
when  the  bank  was  established,  the  currency  of  the  union  was  disor- 
dered to  such  an  extent,  that  in  some  places  it  was  depreciated  25  per 
cent,  more  than  in  others. 

*'  Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  bank,  the  other  banks  were 
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compelled  to  rerame  specie  pavments;  and  withia  three  years  from 
the  date  of  its  charter,  the  circulating^  medium  of  the  country  was  re- 
duced to  $45,000,000,  and  the  nation  furnished  with  a  sound  currency, 
more  uniform  in  its  value  than  specie  itself,  and  of  absolute  uniform 
value  for  all  the  purposes  of  paying  the  public  contributions,  and  dis- 
bursing the  public  revenue. 

*^  The  committee  therefore  concluded,  that  the  bank  had  fulfilled  the 
ends  for  'which  it  was  chartered,  and  that  if  the  question  were  now  on 
the  renewal  of  its  charter,  that  expediency  and  a  regard  for  the  pub- 
lic interest  would  dictate  its  renewal. 

'^  The  report  from  the  committee  on  finance  in  the  senate,  cocurred 
with  that  of  the  house  in  its  conclusions,  and  was  equally  decisive  in 
its  condemnation  of  the  sentiments  of  the  president. 

'^  The  effect  produced  in  the  public  mmd  by  the  message  was  en- 
tirely done  away,  and  the  stock  of  the  bank,  which  had  rallen  upon 
the  delivery  of  the  message  from  126  to  120,  rose  after  the  publication 
of  these  reports  to  ^  127,  and  finally  attained  the  price  of  $  130  per 
share.* 

*^  In  December,  1832,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  congress  from 
the  president  and  directors  of  the  United  States  Bank  for  a  renewal  of 
its  charter.  Soon  after,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  house  to 
investigate  the  proceedings  of  the  bank.  A  majority  of  this  commit* 
tee,  adopting  the  views  of  the  executive,  reported  against  the  renewal 
of  the  charter,  principi^ly  on  the  ground  of  a  violation  of  its  charter 
by  illegal  transactions.  A  counter  report  was  presented  by  the  minor- 
ity, in  the  conclusion  of  which  they  bore  unequivocal  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  officers  of  that  institution.  ^Upon  a  review  of  the 
whole  ground  occupied  in  the  examination  they  have  made,  the  minori- 
ty are  of  the  opinion  that  the  afifairs  of  the  bank  have  been  adminis- 
tered by  the  president  and  direoytors  with  very  great  ability,  and  with 
perfect  fidelity  to  all  the  obligations  to  the  stockholders,  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  the  country.  They  regard  the  bank  as  an  institution 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  a  sound  currency,  and  to  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  the  government ;  and  should  consider  the  refusal  of 
congress  to  renew  the  charter  as  a  great  national  calamity.' 

*'  On  the  10th  of  June  the  question  was  taken  in  the  senate  on  a  bill 
to  incorporate  the  bank,  which  passed  that  body  by  a  vote  28  to  20, 
On  the  third  of  July  the  question  was  taken  in  the  house,  and  the  char- 
ter renewed  by  a  vote  of  107  to  85.  On  the  10th  the  bill  was  Returned 
by  the  president  with  his  objections. 

*'  The  previous  views  of  the  president  in  relation  to  the  bank,  which 
had  been  repeatedly  expressed  in  his  messages  to  congress,  had  in  a 
measure  prepared  the  public  mind  to  expect  a  veto  from  him  of  this  bill. 
The  grounds  of  objection  to  the  bill  are  thus  summarily  expressed  in 
the  commencement  of  his  message :  ^  Deeply  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  some  of  the  powers  and  privileges  possessed  by  the  existing  bank 
are  unauthorized  by  the  constitution,  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the 
states,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  I  felt  it  my  duty, 
At  an  early  period  of  ray  administration,  to  call  the  attention  of  con- 
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gress  to  the  practicabQity  of  organizing  an  institution  combining^  all  its 
advantages,  and  obviating  these  objections,  I  sincerely  regret  that,  in 
the  act  before  me,  I  can  perceive  none  of  those  modifications  of  the 
bank  charter  which  are  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  it  compati- 
ble with  justice,  with  sound  policy,  or  with  the  constitution  of  ovr 
country.' 

'*  Althou^  not  unexpected  to  the  country,  the  veto  put  upon  the 
bill  by  the  president,  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  friends  of  the 
bank  in  every  section  of  the  United  States.  A  general,  disturbance  of 
the  currency  was  predicted  as  the  necessary  consequence.  '  We  have 
arrived  at  a  new  epoch,'  said  one  of  the  advocates  of  the  bank  on  the 
floor  of  the  senate.  '  We  are  entering  on  experimerUs  with  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  constitution  of  the  country  hitherto  untried,  and  of 
fearful  and  appalling  aspect.' 

'^  General  Jackson,  while  holding  a  seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  had  voted  with  the  friends  of  internal  improvement — ^for  btJls 
making  appropriations  for  roads  and  canals,  and  had  also  been  in  favor 
of  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  private  canal  companies,  and  of  ap- 
propriations for  roads,  within  the  limits  of  particular  stated  But 
what  would  be  the  policy  of  his  administration  in  respect  to  intemai 
improvements  remained  to  be  disclosed.  His  inaugural  address  gave 
no  indication  of  any  change  in  his  opinions  since  1824.  It  was  there- 
fore anticipated  by  a  numerous  class  in  the  United  States,  and  among 
them  were  some  of  his  friends,  that  he  would  follow  out  the  policy  of 
his  predecessors.  In  his  message,  however,  to  congress,  he  first  mani- 
fested an  unwillingness  to  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  congress.  Ma- 
ny of  the  friends  of  the  president  from  Pennsylvania  and  from  the 
west  had  relied  on  his  adhering  to  his  former  opinions ;  but  the  con- 
viction was  now  forced  upon  them,  that  those  opinions  had  become 
altered. 

*'  The  question  was  now  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill,  notwithstanding 
the  objections  of  the  president.  The  constitution,  in  such  cases  re- 
quires a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  both  houses  of  congress  to  confirm  the 
bill.  On  taking  the  question  the  bill  was  lost — ^the  vote  being  yeas  96 
— ^nays  92. 

''  Notwithstanding  the  president  was  thus  considered  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  internal  improvements,  the  committee  of  the  house  reported, 
that  it  is  expedient  to  prosecute  intemai  improvements  by  direct  appro- 
priations of  money,  or  by  subscriptions  for  stock  in  companies,  incor* 
porated  in  the  respective  states. 

''The  president  and  his  cabinet  thus  found  themselves  compelled  to 
yield  to  public  opinion  expressed  in  congress,  and  although  their  de- 
termination checked  the  action  of  the  federal  government  in  relation 
to  internal  improvements,  still  they  had  surrendered  every  principle  up- 
on which  their  opposition  to  the  system  could  be  founded. 

''  By  these  decisive  votes  in  congress,  this*  policy  was  considered  as 
firmly  established,  and  nothing  was  required  to  carry  it  into  efifect  with 
moderation  and  discretion,  but  the  harmonious  co-operation  between 
the  different  branches  of  the  government." 

The  proceedings  of  Congress  had  produced  an  impressioui  and  with 
*  many  established  the  fact,  deduced  from  some  of-  the  late  acts  of  the 
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senate  affecting  appointments,  that  the  president  was  competent  to  re 
move  officers  at  pleasure,  though  appointed  for  certain  periods,  and  that 
without  any  special  rendering  of  reasons  for  so  doing.     This  principle 
was  for  a  long  time  and  strenuously  discussed  in  the  secret  sessions  of 
the  senate* 

Among  the  hills  which  passed  that  hody  at  this  time,  was  that  to  au- 
thorize the  mounting  and  equipment  of  a  part  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  to  protect  the  trade  with  the  interior  provinces  of  Mexico.  Some 
of  the  advocates  of  *'  free  trade"  are  said  to  have  tak.en  singular  ground 
on  this  occasion.  Was  it  regardied  hy  them — ^this  cost  of  some  dollars — 
as  "  another  blow  at  the  constitution  1"  ' 

The  next  presidency,  and  the  succession,  were  already  subjects  for 
the  journals.  The  movement  was  premature,  and  the  jealousy  with 
which  it  was  characterized  was  amusing  as  it  was  evident.  The 
Courier  at  New  York,  and  the  Telegraph  at  Washington,  represented 
the  two  parties  of  the  presses  for  the  ^^  selection^'*  of  General  Jackson, 
and  the  ^*  non-committals,"  who  refused,  €tt  present^  to  make  any  *'  se- 
lection ;"  and  thus  the  matter  stood  for  a  season. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  upon  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  excited  a  powerful  interest  at  this  period.  It  argued  the 
points  of  the  constiiutionality  of  the  bank — its  expediency^-ana  the  ex- 
pediency of  establishing  a  national  bank,  as  suggested  by  the  president 
The  first  point  was  thought  to  be  ingeniously  reasoned.  On  the  second 
the  report  was  decided  in  its  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  president, 
that  the  bank  '^had  failed  in  the  great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform 
and  sound  currency."  On  the  third  point  the  report  was  able,  and  ib 
conformity  to  the  general  opinion— opposition  to  a  national  bank- 
when  the  subject  was  first  presented  by  the  president. 

The  close  of  the  session  of  congress  was  marked  by  some  excite- 
ment. The  defeat  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road  bill,  prepared 
many  for  the  veto  on  the  MaysviUe  road,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
first  was  accomplished.  The  veto  neither  affirmed  nor  denied  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  bill.  The  refusal  to  sig^n  was  chiefly  based  on 
questions  of  expediency  and  cost.  It  was  believed  that  this  was  the  first 
time  a  bill  was  ever  forbidden,  for  snch  reasons,  by  a  president  of  the 
United  States. 

Nullification^  nullification  papers,  and  nnllificators,  were  subjects,  at 
this  time,  of  an  interest,  something  peculiar.  The  doctrines  held  by 
those  who  advocated  them,  however,  were  not  popular,  and  were  as 
much  frowned  upon  as  they  were  admired  even  m  the  portions  of 
country  that  might  be  supposed  to  support  them.  There  were  not  a 
few  who  believed,  at  one  time,  that  England  herself  was  too  busy  to 
instigate  portions  of  our  country  to  this  principle  of  resistance,  wnich 
once  would  have  been  held  treason. 

The  paying  off  the  national  debt  was,  at  this  period,  made  a  subject 
of  long  and  grave  talk,  by  the  new  converts  to  the  faith  of  "  anti-inter- 
nal improvement."  The  true  doctrine  of  the  debt  and  the  duty  seems 
ever  to  be  little  understood  by  the  people  ;  and  none  is  harped  upon 
with  a  better  chance  of  cheating  them,  by  those  who  are  managers  in 
these  things.  The  simple  truth  in  regard  to  this  subject  is,  that  the 
means  for  such  payment  are  provided  by  congress  and  supplied  by  th§ 
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people,  Mr.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentacky,  had  a  correct  view  of  the  question 
He  thus  sensibly  remarks^  in  1828: — **The  extinguishing  action  of  the 
sinking  fund  upon  the  public  debt,  cannot  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of 
any  executive,  h  results  from  pre-existing  law*  The  excess  of  ac- 
cumulation in  the  surplus  fund^  by  operation  of  the  same  law,  disgor- 
ges itself  into  the  sinking  fund,  and  becomes,  in  like  manner,  sacred  to 
the  pubKc  engagements. 

^^  These  remarks  have  been  made  because  of  the  often  repeated  and 
false  declaration  that  this  has  been  the  most  economical  administration 
that  we  have  ever  had ;  and  that  Mr.  Adams  has  paid  off  more  of  the 
public  debt,  in  the  last  three'  years,  than  has  been  discharged,  in  the 
same  time,  by  any  other  president.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
president  of  the  United*  States  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt  than  the  president  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States." 

Notwithstanding  recent  embarrassments,  domestic  manufactures  were 
now  in  successful  progress.  Cotton  manufacturers  appeared  to  be 
aware  or  their  error  in  keeping  the  business  in  a  single  channel,  and 
were  active  in  correcting  it.  The  consumption  of  calico  cloths  in- 
creased materially,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton 'duck  had  commen- 
ced under  the  best  auspices. 

The  consent  of  the  British  government  being  at  length  obtained  to 
open  the  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  West 
India  Colonies,  the  president  on  the  fifth  of  October,  issued  his  proc- 
lamation to  that  effect,  and  put  to  rest  much  speculation  and  dispute 
concerning  the  fact ;  a  fact,  too,  of  wide  interest  to  the  country^  This, 
with  the  rapidly  increasing  disposition  in  the  people,  to  persevere  in 
the  American  system,  from  a  greater  correction  of  its  reason^  gave  much 
cause  for  congratulation.  Every  one  beg^an  to  see  that  we  had  nothing, 
comparatively,  with  which  to  peiy  foreigners- (or  the  manufactured  arti- 
cles which  we  needed  j  and  that  they  must  be  mainly  supplied  by  a 
trade  among  ourselves. 

The  second  session  of  the  twenty-first  congress  commenced  on  the 
sixth  of  December.  ,  The  message  of  the  president  was  voluminoas, 
and,  from  its  subjects,  interesting  to  the  country.  It  appeared  from 
it,  that,  as  far  as  it  depended  on  Ueneral  Jackson,  the  question  of  in- 
ternal improvements  was  settled. 

With  regard  to  the  Indians,  the  doctrine  of  their  removal  continued 
to  be  the  leading  one. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  protecting  system  was  fully  allowed ;  but 
the  expediency  of  retaining  certain  duties  was  made  a  question. 

The  public  debt  was  declared  to  be  in  a  course  of  rapid  redemptioa ; 
while  the  opposition  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States  was  manilfested 
with  a  new  energy,  and  another  plan  suggested  as  a  substitute. 

The  proceedings  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  house  were  of 
great  import,  and  commanded  the  deepest  attention.  There  vras  a  re- 
port both  from  the  majority  and  the  minority.  The  division  was  four 
against  them  in  the  latter.  The  bill  appended  to  the  former :  to  repeil 
the  twenty-fifth  section  of  what  was  called  the  ^'judiciary  act,"  wu 
rejected  on  its  first  reading,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seve&to 
fifty-one.  The  country,  on  the  whole,  was  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
issue.     The  idea  of  destroying  the  powers  of  the  supreme  court — the 
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only  tribttoal  of  ultimate  appeal  for  the  Union,  was  indeed  to  be  regard- 
ed as  too  wild  to  be  for  a  moment  encouraged  by  a  rational  people. 

Political  feeling  was  now  strong  in  all  parts  of  the  land  ;  and  at  Wash- 
ington was  unprecedented  for  eight  or  ten  days  before  the  close  of  the 
session.  To  crown  the  excitement,  rumors  were  abroad  as  to  expect- 
ed changes  in  the  condition  of  persons  and  thing-s.  Time  proved  them 
to  be  well  founded.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1831,  there  was  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  cabinet ;  but  that  the  expected  explosion  would  he  general  was 
unexpected,  indeed.  Strange  and  various  constructions  were  of  course 
put  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Eaton  and  Mr.  Van  Buren.  That  of 
the  latter  was  accompanied  by  misty  reasons ;  but  the  chief  one  ren- 
dered was  the  confusion  of  the  cabinet  upon  the  question  of  the  suc^ 
cession.  If  the  dates  of  the  letters  passing  between  them  on  the  occa- 
sion can  be  regarded  as  evidence,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  no 
understanding  between  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  upon  the  matter  of 
its  dissolution.  But  the  whole  proceeding  was  not  understood  by  the 
country. 

From  an  extended  and  violent  correspondence  that  followed  in  the 
public  journals,  between  certain  of  the  secretaries  at  Washington,  it 
would  appear  that  a  chief  difRculty  arose  from  some  misunderstanding 
regarding  the  family  intercourse  of. some  of  those  gentlemen ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  names  of  their  wives,  and  the  matters  which  might 
be  considered  private  in  most  oases,  were  thus  brought  before  a  gaping 
public,  was  anything  but  pleasant  we  should  suppose,  to  minds  view- 
ing the  whole  affair  with  coolness  and  reason. 

But  what  may  have  been  the  reason^  in  this  crisis,  we  should  in  vain 
inquire.  The  consequence  was  but  too  evident,  in  the  uncommon  ex- 
citement of  the  nation ;  the  wild  speculations  for  a  clearing  up  the 
darkness;  and  the  harsh  tone  of  the  journals  from  one  end  of  the  Union 
to  the  other. 

The  new  cabinet,  constituted  during  the  summer,  was  thus  formed  \ 
Edward  Livingston,  secretary  of  state — Lewis  Mc  Lane,  secretary  of 
the  treasury — Lewis  Cass,  secretary  of  war — ^Levi  Woodbury,  secretary 
of  the  navy — Roger  Bv  Taney,  attorney  general. 

Popular  sentiment  was  busy  at  this  time  relative  to  the  succession, 
and  nominations.  General  Jackson  was  finally  withdrawn  as  their  can- 
didate by  certain  of  his  ^^  original  supporters*^  in  Philadelphia,  by  a 
public  declaration  of  their  sentiments  in  regard  to  his  policy  and  his 
course.  They  declared  the  *'  identity  of  his  political  character"  de- 
stroyed by  "  time,  circumstances,  and  power,"  and  that  their  support 
wus  rendered  him  no  longer. 

In  September  of  this  year,  a  national  anti*masonic  convention  nomi* 
nated  William  Wirt,  of  Maryland,  as  president  of  the  United  States,  and 
Amos  Ellmaker,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  vice-president.  These  nomina- 
tions were  accepted. 

The  long  and  important  report  of  the  directors  on  the  condition  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  made  about  this  time,  excited  much  at- 
tention, and  confirmed  the  trust  in  that  institution,  of  those  who  seri- 
ously considered  it. 

The  ''free  trade  convention,"  also,  was  a  subject  of  extensive  inter- 
est.   Its  address  and  proceedings  had  an  imperoHvt  tone,  howeyer. 
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Modifications  of  the  tariff*  laws  were  thrown  out  of  the  question,  and 
nothing  was  talked  of  but  *' unconditional  submission. '^  Those  laws 
were  condemned  as  *^  imconstitutional." 

The  "  tariff  convention,"  which  followed,  was  thought  to  develop 
what  could  not  fail  to  astonish  those  who  had  made  the  highest  calcu- 
lations on  the  progress  and  extent  of  the  American  system.     Without 
*  any  direct  reference  to  that  of  the  "free  trade  convention,"  the  address  of 

ihis  was  represented  as  tearing  its  arguments  to  tatters,  and  scattering 
them  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

It  was  certainly  evident  at  this  time,  that  our  commerce,  was  not — 
as  the  "  free  trade"  expressed  it — *•  cut  up  by  the  roots."  It  was  cal- 
culated that  the  revenue  from  commerce  would  amount  to  thirty  mil- 
lions in  that  year.  This  was  an  indication  in  favor  of  the  American 
system. 

A  treaty  settling  the  claims  of  American  citizens  on  France  for  spo- 
liations during  Napoleon's  government,  was  signed  by  Mr.  Rives  and 
Sebastiani,  at  Paris,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1831,  and  the  United  States 
and  France  exchanged  ratifications  in  due  time. 

By  this  treaty  France  agreed  to  pay,  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  clainri, 
twenty-five  millions  of  francs,  in  six  equal  annual  instalments.  On 
their  part  the  United  States  consented  to  pay  to  the  goveroment  of 
France  fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs,  in  satisfaction  of  all  the  claims 
of  that  country  upon  us.  The  respective  governments  were  to  divide 
these  sums  among  the  claimants  of  each  country.  The  treaty  was  re- 
ceived with  great  satisfaction  by  all  parties,  though  the  sum  stipulated 
by  it  to  be  paid  b}^  France,  did  not  cover  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
just  claims  of  our  citizens.  But  even  unfavorable  terms  were  to  be 
consented  to  in  a  case  of  so  peculiar  a  character,  and  so  difiicult  to  be 
settled  oh  any  ground  whatever. 

The  first  session  of  the  twenty-second  congress  commenced  on  the 
5th  of  December.  The  message  was  a  document  not  particularly  in- 
teresting to  the  mass  of  the  people,  from  the  foreign  daracter  which 
distinguished  it.  The  treasury  report,  on  the  contrary,  produced  a 
sensation,  from  its  tone  Upon  the  bank  of  the  United  Stages,  almost  un* 
precedented.  There  was,  with  its  opponents,  a  softened  feeling  to- 
wards  this  institution.  Some  wished  to  postpone  a  consideration  of  it, 
till  "  after  the  election."  Others  said  that  the  president  would  place 
his  next  hrm  wholly  on  the  question  of  the  "  bank." 

Other  matters  of  interest  on  the  floor  of  congress  were  not  wanting 
for  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  The  speeches  of  Messrs.  Clay  and  Hayne 
upon  the  American  system  and  free  trade,  traversed  the  country  with 
a  rapidity  not  given-  to  common  events.  The  debate,  also,  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Bur  en  as  minister  to  England,  and  his  rejection 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  vice-president,  caused  an  uncommon  party 
excitement. 

The  north  eastern  boundary  question  was  agitated  at  this  time  in 
!  the  legislature  of  Maine,  in  a  spirit  that  excited  much  observation  with 

the  press.  The  *'  closed-door"  manner  of  proceeding  on  that  ques- 
tion, at  Augusta,  and  the  hurried  action,  as  it  was  thought  to  be,  of 
Maine,  caused  much  and  severe  comment.  "  The  sum  and  anbstance 
of  the  facts,  as  reported  are,  that  the  state  authorities  have  been  ad- 
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▼ised  from  Washington  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  \he  king  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  expectation  that  congress  will  make  compensation  for 
the  land  in  dispute,  in  money,  or  a  grant  of  land  elsewhere.  The  re- 
served papers,  however,  would  show  all  the  merits  of  the  case.  There 
appeared  to  be  some  difficulty  in  the  -way  of  the  arrangement  suggest- 
ed— if  the  decision  of  the  Dutch  king  is  right,  the  United  States 
cannot  pay  Maine  for  the  land ;  if  wrong,  it  ought  not  to  be  submit- 
ted to.* 

Among  the  important  bills  which  occupied  the  attention  of  congress 
at  this  session — together  with  reports — was  the  bill  from  the  commit- 
tee of  manufactures  of  the  senate,  in  relation  to  protected  articles,  de- 
signed by  that  committee  to  constitute  a  new  tariff.  .  It  offered  much 
in  conciliaiion — ^but  not  much  to  affect  the  great  interest* of  the 
country. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  manufaciures  in  relation  to  the  pub- 
lie  lands^  was  also  the  subject  of  much  remark.  That  also  of  Mr.  Ad- 
ams on  the  tariff,  was  represented  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  ner- 
vous papers  ever  presented  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
great  '^  system"  which  had  been  gaining  ground  with  the  whole  nation, 
was  ably  supported. 

A  bill,  based  upon  that  reported  by  Mr.  Adams,  concerning  the  ta- 
riff^ was  also  reported  to  the  house  by  a  committee  of  the  whole.  It 
finally  passed  that  body  by  a  vote  of  132  to  65.  Amendments  were 
made  by  the  senate,  but  receded  from — ^and  thus  it  passed  both  houses. 

The  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  the  bank  might  now  be  con- 
sidered as  established — a  bill  to  renew  the  charter  having  passed  both 
chambers  by  full  majorities — though  vdotd  by  the  president.  This  ex- 
ercise of  his  power  by  the  chief  magistrate  was  evidently  of  great  ef- 
fect upon  the  country.  It  affected  the  working  classes.  Their  em- 
ploymeni  was  vetoed.  Property  fell.  Building  was  paralyzed — and 
the  injuries  bade  fair  to  be  oppressive  upon  those  least  able  to  bear 
them. 

*'  During  the  spring  of  1832,  hostilities  were  commenced  by  the  Sac 
and  Fox  Indians,  on  the  western  borders  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  celebrkted  chief  Black  Hawk.  This  aggression  created  a  necessi- 
ty for  the  interposition  of  the  executive,  who  ordered  a  portion  of  the 
troops,  under  Generals  Scott  and  Atkinson,  together  with  a  detach- 
ment of  militia  from  the  state  of  Illinois,  into  the  field.  After  a  har- 
assing warfare,  prolonged  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  difi- 
culty  of  procuring  subsistence,  the  Indians  were  defeated,  and  Black 
Hawk  and  the  Prophet  were  taken  prisoners. 

''  The  confederated  tribes  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  have  long  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  spirit  of  adventure,  as  well  as  their  restless  and 
savage  disposition.  During  the  late  Avar  with  Great  Britain  they  aided 
her  by  their  arms.  In  1829  and  1836,  these  tribes,  claiming  a  part  of 
the  country  upon  Rock  river,^ttempted  to  establish  themselves  in  that 
quarter,  the  necessary  consequence  of  which  was  frequent  collisions 
with  the  white  inhabitants.  In  1831,  their  aggressions  were  so  serious 
as  to  require  a  detachment  of  troops  in  the  field.     The  appearance  of 

^Niles't  Register. 
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these  alarming  the  Indians,  they  agreed  to  confine  themselves  to  their 
own  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

"Scarcely,  however,  had  this  arrangement  heen  settled,  before  a  par- 
ty of  these  Indians  assaulted  and  murdered  a  number  of  the  Menomo- 
nies,  a  tribe  friendly  to  the  United  States,  while  encamped  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Prairie  du  Chien.  This  wanton  outrage  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  rebuke,  lest  these  disaffected  Indians  should  harass  and  dis- 
turb the  border  settlements.  Accordingly,  General  Atkinson  was  or- 
dered, March  7th,  1832,  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  Menomonie 
murderers.  This  demand  was  disregarded.  Hostilities  immediately 
ensued,  which  were  terminated  in  the  month  of  August  following,  by  a 
general  battle,  which  led  to  the  entire  rout  of  the  Indians,  and  of  the 
delivery  of  Black  Hawk  and  the  Prophet,  on  the  27th  of  August,  as 
prisoners  of  war.  These  leaders  of  the  war  were  conducted  to  Wa^- 
mgton,  whence  they  passed  through  some  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States,  and  were  sent  honie,  having  pledged  themsehres  to 
conduct  with  due  regard  to  the  United  States.* 

The  second  session  of  the  twenty-second  congress  commenced  on 

the  3d  of  December,  1832.     In  his  message  the  president  represented 

*  the  relations  of  the  country  with  foreign  powers  in  a  state  of  amity. 

The  question  of  the  northeastern  boundary  continued  still  open.    The 

demands  against  Portugal  had  been  allowed. 

Doubts  were  expressed  regarding  the  safety  of  the  deposites  in  the 
bank  of  the  United  States — and  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  urged  to  a  decision. 

The  treasury  report  represented  the  finances  in  good  condition. 
The  revenue  from  the  1st  of  January,  1832,  to  the  1st  of  January  1833, 
was  stated  at  $31,752,659,51 ;  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period  are 
stated  at  $34,611,466,50.  .On  the  1st  of  January,  1833,  the  public 
debt  would  be  reduced  to  $7,000,698,83.  The  annual  revenue  for 
some  years  to  come,  was  estimated  at  $21,000,000;  and  the  annual 
expenditures  at  $15,000,000.  A  diminution  of  duties  on  imports,  or  a 
partial  ^'  relinquishment  of  the  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue"  was 
recommended,  to  effect  a  reduction  of  the  national  income. 

It  may  be  recorded  as  something  to  show  the  bitter  stafe  of  party 
feeling  at  this  period,  that  it  was  said  through  the  journals,  freely,  that 
a  copy  of  the  message  was  in  New  York  before  it  was  sent  to  congress 
— which  was  a  matter  the  dealers  in  the  stock  of  the  bank  were 
questionless  acquainted  with. 

"  The  message  of  the  president  was  followed,"  says  the  writer  just 
quoted,  ^'  December  10,  by  proclamation,  addressed  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  South  Carolina 
to  the  Union,  in  consequence  of  the  acts  of  congress  of  the  29th  of 
May,  1828,  and  of  the  14th  of  July,  1833,  altering  and  amending  the 
several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports — ^\^ich  acts  had,  in  a  conven- 
tion of  the  above  state,  held  at  Columbia,  November  24,  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  void — and  of  no  binding 
force  within  the  limits  of  that  state.  This  proclamation  was  an  able 
document,  furnishing  a  sound  exposition  of  the  principles  and  powers 

*  Goodrich'*  Hist.  U.  S, 
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of  the  government,  and  breathing  a  spirit  of  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
constitution  and  union  of  the  states.  It  evinced  a  fixed  determination 
to  maintain  the  laws,  and  to  resist  all  treasonable  and  disorganizing 
measures.  Happily  this  firmness  of  the  executive,  with  subsequent 
conciliatory  measures  of  congress,  saved  the  Union. 

"  For  a  considerable  period,  the  southern  states,  with  the  exception 
of  South  Carolina,  have  been  considered  opposed  to  the  exercise  of 
power  by  the  federal  government.  This  state,  although  voting  with 
the  adjacent  states  on  all  local,  and  on  most  national  questions,  had 
on  some  occasions,  as  in  1816,  been  foremost  in  asserting  the  right  of 
congress  to  legislate  on  certain  disputed  points.  Among  these  were 
the  subjects  of  internal  improvement,  the  United  States  bank,  and  the 
tarifi*.  A  change  of  opinion  had  now  taken  place  there,  and  it  began 
to  go  beyond  any  of  the  advocates  of  state  rights,  in  its  assertion  of 
state  sovereignty.  A  vehement  opposition  to  the  tariff,  both  in  1824 
and  on  the  subsequent  modification  in  1828,  had  been  led  by  the  tal- 
ented delegation  from  South  Carolina  in  congress,  and  when  they  were 
defeated  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  with  charilcteristic  energy,  they 
renewed  their  efforts  to  overturn  the  system,  and  to  render  it  unpopu- 
lar with  the  people. 

''At  first  it  was  contemplated,  on  its  passage,  to  resign  their  seats 
in  congress ;  and  a  meeting  of  the  delegation  was  held  at  Washington 
with  the  view  of  deciding  upon  the  steps  which  should  be  taken. 

"The  delegation,  however,  did  not  concur  in  adopting  violent  meas- 
ures, and  it  was  determined  to  endeavor,  upon  their  return  home,  to 
rouse  their  constituents  to  a  more  effectual  opposition  to  the  protect- 
ing system.  No  exertions  were  spared  to  excite  public  feeling  against 
the  law.  It  was  denounced  as  a  measure  local  in  its  character,  partial 
and  oppressive  in  its  operation,  and  unconstitutional  in  principle. 

''Having  convinced  themselves  of  this,  they  began  to  question  the 
right  of  the  federal  government  to  require  obedience,  and  almost  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  which,  December  24th, 
1827,  resolved  to  submit  only  to  its  own  construction  of  the  federal 
compact,  the  senate  of  South  Carolina  instituted  a  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  in  reference  to  cer- 
tain subjeots  then  agitated. 

"The  report  of  this  committee,  which  received  the  sanction  of  the 
state  senate  on  the  twelfth,  and  of  the  house  on  the  nineteenth  of  De- 
cember, 1827,  asserted  that  the  federal  constitution  was  a  compact 
originally  formed,  not  between  the  people  of  the  United  States  at 
large,  but  between  the  people  of  the  different  states  as  distinct  and  in- 
dependent sovereignties ;  and  that  when  any  violation  of  the  letter  or 
spirit  of  that  compact  took  place,  it  is  not  only  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  of  the  state  legislatures,  to  remonstrate  ac^inst  it ;  that  the 
federal  government  was  responsible  to  the  people  whenever  it  abused 
or  injudiciously  exercised  powers  intrusted  to  it,  and  that  it  was  re- 
sponsible to  the  state  legislatures,  whenever  it  assumed  powers  not  con- 
ferred. Admitting  that,  under  the  constitution,  a  tribunal  was  ap- 
pointed to  decide  controversies,  where  the  United  States  was  a  party, 
the  report  contended  that  some  questions  must  occur  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  states,  which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  submit  to  any 
66* 
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jadicial  tribunal.  The  supreme  court  h?*'  already  manifested  an  undue 
leaning  in  favor  of  the  federal  govern  iient;  and  when  the  conslitu- 
tion  was  violated  in  its  spirit,  and  not  literally,  there  was  peculiar  pro- 
priety in  a  state  legislature's  undertaking  to  decide  for  itself,  inas- 
much as  the  constitution  had  provided  no  remedy. 

"  The  report  tlien  proceeded  to  declare  all  legislation  for  the  protec- 
tion of  domestic  manufactures  to  be  unconstitutional,  as  being  in  faror 
of  a  local  interest,  and  that  congress  had  no  power  to  legislate  except 
upon  subjects  of  general  interest.  The  power  to  construct  roads  and 
canals,  within  the  limits  of  a  state,  or  to  appropriate  money  for  that 
purpose,  was  also  denounced  as  unconstitutional,  as  well  as  all  legisla- 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  free  colored 
or  the  slave  population  of  the  United  States. 

"In  remonstrating  against  these  violations  of  the  constitution,  the 
state  should  appear  as  a  sovereign,  and  not  as  a  suppliant,  before  the 
national  legislature,  and  resolutions  of  the  state  legislature  expressive 
of  these  principles,  having  passed  both  houses,  they  were  transmitted, 
with  the  report,  to  the  delegation  in  congress,  to  be  laid  before  that 
body,  then  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  the  tariff. 

"That  law  having  passed,  the  state  legislature,  at  the  next  session, 
sanctioned  a  protest  against  it  as  unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and  un- 
just, which  was  transmitted  to  their  senators  in  congress,  to  be  entered 
upon  the  journals  of  the  senate.  This  was  done  on  the  10th  of  Fcbrn- 
ary,  1829.  The  change  which  took  place  in  the  federal  government 
caused  a  belief  that  some  satisfactory  modification  would  be  made  oi 
the  tariff;  and  during  the  summer  of  1829,  the  excitement  appeared  to 
be  directed  less  against  the  administration  and  more  concentrated 
against  the  law  itself.  The  doctrine,  however,  of  tlie  right  of  a  state 
to  nullify  an  act  of  congress,  was  not  relinquished,  although  it  seemed 
to  be  conceded,  that  it  would  be  best  to  attempt  first  to  procure  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law.  In  these  opinions  the  state  goverpment 
of  Georgia  fully  concurred.  As  a  measure  of  policy,  the  tariff  was 
equally  unpopular,  and  the  contro\^r8y  respecting  the  Indians  had  been 
carried  to  that  length,  as  to  bring  the  state  in  collision  with  a  law  d 
congress,  and  to  induce  the  legislature  to  declare  that  it  should  be  dis- 
regarded and  held  void. 

"  The  legislature  of  Virginia  also  declared  its  assent  to  the  same 
principle  of  nullification,  and,  judging  from  the  opinions  expressed  by 
the  public  functionaries  of  those  states,  the  time  appeared  to  be  near 
at  hand  when  the  Union  was  about  to  be  dissolved,  by  the  determina- 
tion of  a  large  section  not  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  federal  govern 
ment,  nor  to  any  common  tribunal  appointed  to  decide  upon  their  con 
stitutionality.* 

"From  the  passage  of  the  law  of  July,  1832,  afiairs  had  been  wearing 
an  increasingly  threatening  aspect  in  the  south..  The  people  were  in- 
deed divided  ;  but  a  strong  party  in  South  Carolina  appeared  determin- 
ed, at  all  hazards*,  to  carry  out  their  views  in  opposition  to  the  general 
government,  expressed  in  its  laws  of  revenue. 

"  Accordingly,  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  a  state  convention  as 

*  Annual  Register. 
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wmbled  at  Columbia,  which,  at  length,  passed  an  ordinance,  by  which 
they  declare  :  *  That  the  several  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  congress 
of  the  United  States,  purporting  to  be  laws  for  the  imposing  of  duties 
and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  and  now  bar- 
ing actual  operation  and  efiect  within  the  United  States,  and  more  es- 
pecially' two  acts  for  the  same  purposes  passed  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
May,  1828,  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1832,  'are  unauthorized  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  violate  the  true  meaning  and 
interest  thereof,  and  are  null  and  void,  and  no  law,'  nor  binding  on 
the  citizens  of  that  state  or  its  officers ;  and  by  the  same  ordinance  it 
is  further  declared  to  be  unlawful  for  any  of  the  constituted  authorities' 
of  the  state,  or  the  United  States,  to  enH>rce  the  payment  of  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  said  acts  within  the  same  state,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  legislature  to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  full 
efieot  to  the  said  ordinance. 

'  "  At  the  same  time,  an  address  was  made  to  the  other  states  of  the 
Union,  holding  forth  the  same  doctrines,  and  breathing  the  same  spirit 
of  determination.  *  It  does  no&  belong  to  freemen,'  say  they,  '  to 
count  the  costs,  and  calculate  the  hazards  of  vindicating  their  rights 
and  defending  their  liberties ;  and  even  if  we  should  stand  alone  in  the 
worst  possible  emergency  of  this  great  controversy,  without  the  co- 
operation or  encouragement  of  a  single  state  of  the  confederacy,  we 
wUi  march  forward  with  an  unfaltering  step,  until  we  have  accomplish- 
ed the  object  of  this  great  enternrise.' 

''This  tone  of  menace  naturally  aroused  the  executive  to  correspond- 
ing energy  and  decision.  He  immediately  issued  a  proclamation, 
which  wiU  long  be  admired  for  its  eloquent  appeal  to  Carolina  herself 
and  to  the  other  states,  which  were  perhaps  ready  to  join  her  standard, 
to  remember  the  toil  and  blood  which  American  liberty  cost-Mhe  sa- 
credness  of  the  constitution,  and  the  importance  of  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  '  There  is  yet  time  to  show,'  said  the  president,  '  that 
the  descendants  of  the  rinckneys,  the  Sumpters,  the  Rutledges,  and 
the  thousand  other  names,  which  adorn  the  pages  of  your  revolutiona- 
ry history,  will  not  abandon  that  union,  to  support  which  so  many  of 
fhem  fought,  and  bled,  and  died.  I  adjure  you,  as  you  honor  their 
memory — as  you  love  the  cause  of  freedom,  to  which  they  dedicated 
their  lives — as  you  prize  the  peace  ^  of  your  country,  the  lives  of  its 
best  citizens,  and  your  own  fair  fame,  to  retrace  your  steps.  Snatch 
from  the  archives  of  your  state  the  disorganizing  edict  of  its  conven- 
tion— ^bid  its  members  to  re-assemble  and  promulgate  the  decided  ex- 
pressions of  your  will  to  remain  in  the  path,  which  alone  can  conduct 
you  to  safety,  prosperity,  and  honor— tell  them  that  compared  to  dis- 
union, all  other  evils  are  light,  because  that  brings  with  it  an  accumula- 
tion of  all-declare  that  you  will  never  take  the  field  unless  the  star- 
spangled  banner  of  your  country  shall  float  over  you; — that  you  will 
not  be  stigmatized  when  dead,  and  dishonored  and  scorned  while  yon 
live,  as  the  authors  of  the  first  attack  on  the  constitution  pf  your  coun- 
try !  Its  destroyers  you  cannot  be.  You  may  disturb  its  peace — ^yon 
may  interrupt  the  course  of  its  prosperity — ^you  may  cloud  its  reputar 
tion  for  stability — but  its  tranquillity  will  be  restored,  its  prosperity  will 
return,  and  the  stain  upon  its  national  character  will  be  transferred  an^ 

100  67 
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remain  an  eternal  blot  on  the  memory  of  those  who  caused  the  dk- 
order.* 

"While  the  proclamation  of  the  president  was  commended  by  most  of 
the  states  of  the  Union,  as  an  able  and  judicious  document,  it  served  to 
increase  rather  than  allay  the  excited  citizens  of  South  Carolina.  The 
legislature  of  that  state  being  in  session,  authorized  and  instructed  her 
governor  to  issue  a  counter  proclamation,  which  be  did  on  the  twentieth 
of  December,  in  which,  in  consonance  with  the  legislative  resolutions, 
he  "  solemnly  warned  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  against  all  attempts 
to  seduce  them  from  their  primary  allegiance  to  the  state.'  '  I  charge 
youj'  said  he,  '  to  be  faithful  to  your  duty,  as  citizens  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  earnestly  exhort  you  to  disregard  those  *  vain  meast^res*  of 
military  force,  which,  if  the  president,  m  violation  of  all  his  constitu- 
tional obligations,  and  your  most  sacred  rights,  should  be  tempted  to 
employ,  it  would  become  your  solemn  duty,  at  all  hazards,  to  resist.' 

'^  On  the  same  day  general  orders  were  issued,  by  authority  of  the  legis- 
lature, to  raise  volunteers,  either  in  companies,  troops,  battalions, 
jM^uadrons,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  invasion,  and  in  support  of 
the  rights  of  the  state. 

"  The  proceedings  of  South  Carolina  justly  excited  a  deep  anxiety  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union.  A  crisis  was  apparently  approaching,  and  the 
question  was  to  be  decided  whether  the  authority  of  the  government 
should  be  maintained  and  the  Union  be  preserved,  or  whether  a  single 
state  might  prostrate  the  one,  and  dissolve  the  other  at  its  pleasure. 

"Under  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  energy  befitting  the  emer- 
gency, the  president,  January  sixteenth,  1833,  addressed  a  message  to 
congress,  in  which,  after  giving  a  history  of  proceedings,  both  on  the 
part  of  Carolina,  and  the  general  government,  he  recommended  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  would  clothe  the  executive  with  compe- 
tent power  to  suppress  the  risen  spirit  of  insubordination — ^sustain  the 
public  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties — ^^d  give  power  to 
the  courts  to  carry  out  their  constitutional  decisions. 

"  While  the  storm  was  apparently  thus  gathering  strength,  and  was 
ready  to  burst  in  still  greater  violence  upon  the  nation,  two  events  oc- 
curred which  served  to  allay  it,  and  indeed  were  the  harbingers  of 
comparative  peace  and  amity. 

"  The  first  of  these  was  an  afifectionate  appeal  of  the  general  assembly 
of  Virginia  to  the  patriotism  and  magnanimity  of  South  Carolina,  ex- 
pressed in  a  preamble  and  resolutions,  as  honorable  to  the  '  Ancient 
Dominion'  as  any  act  of  her  life,  and  worthy  of  her  in  the  days  of  Patrick 
Henry  and  his  contemporaries.     These  resolutions  were  as  follows : — 

" '  1.  Resolved,  therefore,  by  this  general  assembly,  in  the  name,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  That  the  competent  authorities  of 
South  Carolina  be,  and  they  are  hereby  earnestly  and  respectfully  re- 
quested to  rescind  the  ordinance  of  their  late  convention,  or  to  sus- 
pend its  operation  until  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the  next  con* 
gross. 

"  '  2.  Sesolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  earnestly  and  respectfully  requested  so  to  modify  the  taria 
laws,  as  to  effect  a  gradual  but  early  reduction  of  the  revenue  of  the 
general  government  to  the  necessary  and  proper  expenditurea  thereof 
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^**3.  Resolv^ed,  That  the  people  of  Virginia  expect,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  this  general  assembly  have  a  right  to  expect,  that  the  general  goT- 
emment,  and  the  government  of  South  Carolina,  and  all  persons  acting 
.under  the  authority  of  either,  will  abstain  from  all  acts  calculated  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  or  endanger  the  existence  of 
the  Union.' 

"  The  other  event  was  the  passage  of  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay-^ 
termed  the  *  compromise  bill' — ^which  was  designed  as  an  aet  of  pa- 
cification between  the  north  and  south — a  middle  course  between  ex- 
tremes— and  though  not  entirely  satisfactory  perhaps  to  either  party, 
it  was  accepted  by  both ;  and  was  the  means,  unaer  Providence,  of 
staying  the  progress  of  the  rising  storm. 

"A  convention  was  soon  after  held  in  South  Carolina,  which  in  view 
of  the  appeal  of  Virginia — and  the  modification  of  the  tarifiP— proceed- 
ed  to  recommend  the  following  ordinance : — 

'^  *  Whereas,  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  by  an  act  recently 
passed,  has  made  such  a  reduction  and  modification  of  the  duties  upon 
^orei?n  imports,  as  amounts  substantially  to  an  ultimate  reduction  of 
Che  daties  to  the  revenue  standard,  and  that  no  higher  duties  shall  be 
made  than  may  be  necessary  to  defray  the  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment : — 

'*  *  It  is  therefore  ordained  and  declared^  That  the  ordinance  entitled 
^  an  ordinance  to  nullify  certain  acts  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
purporting  to  be  laws  laying  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com- 
modities,' and  all  acts  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  be  hencefortk 
deemed  and  held  to  have  no  force  or  efi*ect  \  provided  that  the  act  en- 
titled ^  an  act  further  to  alter  and  amend  the  militia  laws  of  this  state,' 
passed  on  the  twentieth  day  of  December,  1832,  shall  remain  in  force 
until  it  shall  be  repealed  or  modified  by  the  legislature.' " 

The  excitement  in  Washington,  at  this  time,  was  never  surpassed. 
Every  day  was  prominent  with  important  measures  and  occurrences. 
The  reception  of  and  debate  upon  Mr.  Clay's  "  compromise  bill"  were 
things  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  senate,  we  are  told,  was  a  scene  of 
the  most  intense  interest.  A  multitude  of  both  sexes  filled  the  hall. 
Profound  silence  and  gravity  prevailed,  and  deep  sensation  was  evinced, 
as  much  by  that  general  silence,  as  by  the  marked  interruption  of  it 
once  or  twice,  by  audible  emotions.  There  was  an  opinion  expressed 
on  many  sides,  that  the  "  tarifi*bill  would  not,  after  all,  pass  the  senate. 
But  the  opinion  was  not,  we  see,  confirmed  by  the  issue.  It  passed 
that  body  by  a  vote  of  twenty-nine  to  sixteen.  It  was  called  the 
^  bloody  bill"  by  the  government  journal,  and  was  held  by  it  to  repre- 
sent *'*•  the  mortal  remains  pf  state  rights.^'* 

Congress  adjourned  on  Friday  morning,  March  the  first,  at  one  o'clock. 

*In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  qaote  the  following  remarks,  as  expressive  of  the 
opinions  of  a  large  class  of  the  people,  at  this  time :  **  It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  Mr. 
Calhoun's  letter,  and  the  speecn  of  Gov.  Hayne  and  General  Hamilton,  that  an  exercise  of 
the  *  right  of  nullification'  by  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  havrng  caused  the  recent  adjust- 
ment of  the  tariff,  is  hereafter  to  be  held  as  the  '  rightful  remedy*  in  either  of  the  twenty- 
four  states,  for  the  redress  of  anv  real  or  imaginary  evil,  arising  out  of  the  laws  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court.  And  though  nullification  has  not  beec 
formally  acknowledged  in  conness,  as  the  *  rightful  reobedy,'  it  certainly  has  been  fs* 
■peetedAs  an  efficient  one." — NiUi'  RtgiHer. 
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On  the  following  Monday,  General  Jackson,  who  had  been  re-elected 
president,  was  inaugurated  with  much  parade,  and  amid  great  shoutings. 
His  address,  on  the  occasion,  was  received  with  applause.  The  oath 
was  administered  to  him  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  by  the  chief  justice.  The 
president,  in  his  address,  recognized  the  importance  of  state  rights,  bat 
properly  insisted  upon  the  equal  if  not  superior  value  of  the  Union,  and 
the  sacred  duty  of  every  state  to  contribute  to  its  preservation  by  a  lib- 
eral suj^ort  of  the  general  government.  He  recognized  the  interest 
and  importance  of  the  time,  and  promised  all  his  powers  to  sustain  that 
principle  which  should  make  and  continue  us  a  '^  united  and  happr 
people." 

During  the  summer  of  1833,  the  president  visited  New  England  bj* 
the  way  of  Phihidelphia  and  New  York,  and  having  proceeded  as  far 
as  Concord  in  Massachusetts  returned  again  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  this  tour  the  president  was  received,  in  every  place  through  irhich 
he  passed,  with  those  demonstrations  of  respect  and  attention,  which 
are  ever  due  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people. 
Whatever  opinions  were  entertained  of  his  administration  by  his  poUti* 
cal  opponents,  they  united  in  every  suitable  expression  of  honor  to  the  man 
whom  the  sufrages  of  a  majority  had  elevated  to  the  highest  office  in 
the  nation.  The  president's  tour  conmienced  on  the  sixth  of  June, 
and  was  suddenly  terminated  in  the  beginning  of  July — his  return  to 
Washington  being  hastened,  as  was  said,  by  the  state  of  his  health, 
which  had  become  too  feeble  to  endure  the  fatigue  incidental  to  such 
an  expedition. 

EUs  reception  at  Boston,  and  Cambridge  was  highly  gratifying  to 
every  person  who  regarded  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  country  as  enti- 
tled to  its  respect.  At  Lowell,  also — ^the  Manchester  of  the  land — and 
at  Bunker  Hill,  its  '*  Mount  Pisgah"  he  was  received  with  an  enthusi- 
asm which  must  have  satisfied  any  one  that  there  art  moments,  when 
even  Americans  can  forget  the  days  of  election. 

A  disgraceful  attack  was  made  upon  the  person  of  the  president,  in  the 
month  of  May,  at  Alexandria,  by  one  Randolph,  lately  dismissed  from 
the  navy.  The  afiair  received,  as  it  should,  the  unqualified  reproba- 
tion  of  every  good  citizen,  though  some  would  have  rejoiced  to  turn  it 
into  a  political  one.  Bandolph  addressed  the  public  upon  the  case — 
but  its  merits  could  constitute  no  excuse  for  such  a  shameful  outrage. 

There  were  now  some  changes  in  the  cabinet  which  it  is  proper  to 
record. 

Lquis  Mc  Lane  was  made  vecretary  of  state  in  the  place  of  Edward 
Livingston.  William  J.  Duane  was  made  secretary  of  the  treasury  in 
place  of  Louis  McLane. 

Edward  Livingston  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  the  court  of  France. 

The  approaching  session  of  congress  was  spoken  of  as  one  of 
peculiar  interest ;  for  though  there  was  nothing  at  this  moment  partic- 
ularly exciting  before  the  public,  enough  was  seen  in  the  distance,  that 
would  be.  Mr.  Clay's  bill  for  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands,  and  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  were  seen  to 
be  among  the  matters  of  high  import,  which  would  come  up  for  de- 
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cision.  Political  parties  had  been  thrown  into  some  confusion,  and 
-some  singfular  movements  were  anticipated. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  September  a  communication  was'  read  to  the 
cabinet  by  the  president,  showing  his  decision  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  public  deposites  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  His 
own  mind  was  determined  upon  that  removal ;  and  he  begged  his  cabi- 
net "to  consider  the  proposed  measure  as  his  own"— in  which  he 
should  require  no  one  to  sacrifice  opinion  or  principle. 

Mr.  Duane  was  supposed  to  be  opposed  to  the  proceeding  altogether ; 
and  consequently,  objecting  to  the  '^  removal,"  he  was  removed. 

R.  B.  Taney  was  then  made  secretary  of  the  treasury.  It  was  assert- 
ed that  this  gentleman,  in  compliance  with  the  executive  commands, 
instructed  the  receiving  banks,  in  their  accommodations,  to  give  pref- 
erence to  the  importing  merchants  over  all  other  persons.  It  was  cer- 
tain, whether  this  was  true  or  not,  that  this  removal  caused  g^reat  and 
warm  discussion  in  the  Wall  streets  of  the  country. 

Government  was  receiving  a  new  definition  through  many  of  its  of- 
ficial papers,  at  this  period.  In  the  old  time  it  was  l^lieved  to  consist 
of  the  senate  and  house,  and  the  duty  of  the  president  was  only  to  ex- 
ecute the  law,  as  laid  down  in  the  record,  or  as  connected  by  the  ju- 
diciary in  the  cases  of  error.  Now,  in  very  many  instances,  in  the  "  of- 
ficial" documents,  that  the  president  was  "  the  government,"  was  as- 
serted and  claimed  to  be  the  true  democracy.  The  coming  congress 
was  to  show,  in  a  degree,  how  true  this  might  be. 

The  first  session  of  the  twenty-third  congress  commenced  on  the 
second  of  December,  and  exciting  movements  immediately  commenced 
with  it. 

Two  of  the  leading  topics  which  occupied  the  message  were  the 
non-fulfilment  by  France  of  the  contract  of  the  convention  of  the  4th 
of  July,  1831 — and  the  removal  of  the  government  funds  from  the  bank 
of  the  United  States. 

The  present  state  and  future  prospects  of  the  ''currency"  were  re- 
garded by  many,  as  solemn  enough — ^under  an  impenetrable  veil.  We 
were  thought  to  have  arrived  at  the  ''momentous  crisis"— and  many 
rumors  were  current  concerning  American  funds,  and  the  confidence 
that  they  were  worthy  of,  which  reflected  ^no  honor  upon  the  country. 
The  bank  of  the  United  States  was  looked  to,  however,  at  this  moment, 
as  the  chief  reliance  for  the  preservation  of  a  sound  currency — ^if  such 
was  to  be  any  longer  had.  it  stood  alone — and  stood,  it  was  held  by 
many  a  citizen,  alone  in  its  silence — and  strength — and  dignity — and 
the  storm  that  was  now  pouring  upon  it. 

The  removal  of  the  "  deposites"  was  a  wide  subject  in  the  message 
— as  an  act  of  the  treasurer,  justified,  recommended,  and  urged  by  the 

g resident.    "  I  concur  with  him,"  said  he,  "  entirely,  in  the  view  he 
as  taken  of  the  subject.    I  urged  upon  the  department  the  propriety 
of  taking  that  step." 

The  treasurer  distinctly  asserted  two  points  in  his  report.  "  1st,  That 
the  power  of  removal  was  intended  to  be  reserved  exclusively  to  the 
secretary,  and  that,  according^  to  the  stipulation  in  the  charter,  congress 
could  not  direct  it  to  be  done.  !ld.  That  the  power  reserved  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  does  not  depend  for  its  exercise  merely  up* 
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on  the  safety  of  the  public  money  in  the  hands  of  the  bank,  nor  upon 
the  fidelity  with  which  it  has  conducted  itself;  but  he  has  the  right  to 
remove  the  depositee,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  remove  them,  whenever  the 
public  interest  or  convenience  will  be  promoted  by  the  change*" 

The  secretary  then  proceeded  to  assign  the  reasons  which  led  him 
to  believe  it  necessary  for  the  interest  and  convenience  of  the  people^ 
that  the  bank  of  the  United  States  should  cease  to  be  the  depository 
of  the  public  money.     These  were : — 

'*  1st.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  department  pot  to  act  upon  the  as- 
sumption, that  the  legislative  power  would  hereafter  change  the  law  in 
relation  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  was  bound  to  regu- 
late its  conduct  upon  the  principle  that  the  existence  of  this  corpora- 
tion would  terminate  on  the  3d  of  March,  1836. 

"  2d.  The  public  interest  required  that  the  deposites  of  public  money 
should  not  continue  to  be  made  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  untd 
the  close  of  its  existence ;  but  should  be  transferred  to  some  other 
place,  at  some  period  prior  to  that  time. 

''3d,  The  power  of  removal  being  reserved  exclusively  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  by  the  terms  of  the  charter,  his  action  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  effect  it,  and  the  deposites  could  not,  according  to  the 
agreement  made  by  congress  with  the  stockholders,  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government  until  the  charter 
of  the  bank  was  at  an  end. 

"  4th.  The  near  approach  of  the  time  when  the  charter  would  ex- 
pire, as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  mercantile  community,  produced 
by  the  conduct  of  the  bank,  rendered  the  removal  indispensable  at  the 
time  it  was  be^un;  and  it  could  not  have  been  postponed  to  a  later 
day  without  injury  to  the  country^ 

*'  Acting  on  these  principles,  I  should  have  felt  myself  bound,"  said 
the  secretary,  ''  to  follow  the  course  I  have  pursued  in  relation  to  the 
deposites,  without  any  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  bank.  Bot 
there  are  other  reasons  for  the  removal,  grrowing  out  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  affairs  of  the  bank  have  been  managed,  and  its  money  sp- 
pUed,  which  would  have  made  it  ray  duty  to  wiudraw  the  deposites  at 
any  period  of  the  charter." 

These  reasons  were : — 

''  1st.  That  the  bank,  being  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  government,  in 
the  duties  which  the  law  requires  it  to  perform,  is  liable  to  all  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  attach  to  the  character  of  agent,  in  ordinary  cases 
of  principal  and  agent  among  individuals ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  duty 
of  the  officer  of  the  government  to  whom  the  power  has  been  intrusts 
ed,  to  withdraw  from  its  possession  the  public  funds,  whenever  its  con- 
duct towards  its  principal  has  been  such  as  would  induce  a  prudent 
man,  in  private  life,  to  dismiss  his  agent  from  his  employment. 

"  2d.  That  by  means  of  its  exchange  committee,  it  has  so  arranged 
its  business,  as  to  deprive  the  public  servants  of  those  opportunities  of 
observing  its  conduct,  which  the  law  had  provided  for  the  safety  of  the 
public  money  confided  to  its  care  $  and  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  show  that  this  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  bank  was  deliberately 
planned,  and  is  still  persisted  in,  for  the  purpose  of  concealment. 

''  3d.    That  it  has  also,  in  the  case  of  the  three  per  cent,  stock,  and 
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of  the  bill  of  exchange  on  France,  endeavored  unjustly  to  advance  its 
own  interests,  at  the  expense  of  the  interests  and  just  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

"  If  these  propositions  be  established,  it  is  very  clear  that  a  man  of 
ordinary  prudence,  in  private  life,  would  withdraw  his  funds  from  an 
agent  who  had  thus  behaved  himself  in  relation  to  his  principal ;  and  it 
follows,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  with* 
draw  the  funds  of  the  United  States  from  the  bank. 

"4th.  That  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  bank  has 
been,  and  still  is  seeking  to  obtain  political  power,  and  has  used  its 
money  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  election  of  the  public  ser* 
vants,  and  it  was  incumbent  on  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  that 
account,  to  withdraw  from  its  possession  the  money  of  the  United 
States  which  it  was  thus  using  for  improper  purposes.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  have  felt  myself  bound  by  the  strongest  obligations  to  remove 
the  deposites.  The  jobligation  was  imposed  upon  me  by  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  time  when  this  corporation  will  cease  to  exist,  as  well 
as  by  the  course  of  conduct  which  it  has  seen  fit  to  pursue." 

"  The  subject  early  attracted  the  attention  of  congress ;  and  through- 
out the  country  great  excitement  prevailed.  Confidence  in  the  pecu- 
niary institutions  of  the  country  immediately  began  to  be  shaken,  and 
predictions  of  still  greater  derangement  and  distress  were  rife  in  all 
Vie  land. 

"  The  directors  of  the  United  States  bank  published  a  long  and  elab- 
orate reply  to  General  Jackson^s  'cabinet  communication;'  and,  a  few 
days  after  the  session  of  congress  commenced,  made  a  fprmal  appeal 
to  that  body  for  redress  for  the  violation  of  the  chartered  rights  of  the 
stockholders  by  the  removal  of  the  government  funds  by  order  of  the 
secretary,  having  on  their  part,  they  declared,  rendered  a  full  equiva- 
lent therefor  in  money  and  services. 

''  On  the  26th  of  December,  Mr.  Clay  offered  to  the  senate  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : — 

" '  1.  Resolved^  That  by  dismissing  the  late  secretary  of  the  treasury 
(Mr.  Duane)  because  he  would  not  contrary  to  his  sense  of  his  own 
duty,  remove  the  money  of  the  United  States  deposited  in  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  and  its  branches,  in  conformity  with  the  president's  opm- 
ion ;  and  by  appointing  his  successor  (Mr.  Taney)  to  eflTect  such  remo- 
val, which  haf  been  done,  the  president  has  assumed  the  exercise  of  a 
power  over  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  not  granted  to  him  by 
the  constitution  and  laws,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

*' '  2  Resolved^  That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  for  the  removal  of  the  money  of  the  United  States  deposited 
in  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches,  communicated  to 
«2ongress  on  the  third  day  of  December,  1833,  are  unsatisfactory  and 
insuflicient.' 

'^  The  latter  of  these  resolutions  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
finance,  which,  in  conclusion  of  the  report,  said :  '  The  committee, 
therefore,  cannot  bui  regard  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  on  the 
whole,  as  a  measure  highly  inexpedient,  and  altogether  unjustifiable. 
The  public  moneys  were  safe  in  the  bank.  This  is  admitted.  Ait  the 
4ulies  of  the  bank  connected  with  these  public  moneys  were  &MNUly 
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discharged.  This,  too,  is  admitted.  The  subject  had  been  recently 
before  the  house  of  representatives,  and  that  house  had  made  its  opin- 
ion against  th<3  removal  known  by  a  very  unequivocal  vote.  Another 
session  of  congress  was  close  at  hand,  when  the  whole  matter  would 
come  before  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  to  make  the  removal, 
with  the  certainty  of  creating  so  much  alarm,  and  of  producing  so 
much  positive  evil  and  s.uflTerin^,  such  derangement  of  the  carreacy, 
such  pressure  and  distress  in  all  the  branches  of  private  life,  is  an  act 
which  the  committee  think  the  senate  is  called  on  to  disapprove.' 

"On  Friday,  March  28th,  the  above  resolutions  passed  the  senate— 
the  first  by  a  vote  of  28  to  18— the  latter  by  a  vote  of  26  to  20,  after 
being  modified  so  as  to  read :  ^Resolved,  That  the  president,  in  the  late 
executive  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  public  revenue,  has  assumed 
upon  himself  authority  and  power  not  conferred  by  the  constitution 
and  laws,  but  in  derogatton  of  both.' 

'^Against  the  foregoing  resolutions  of  the  senate  the  president  entered 
hisprotest,  in  a  message  transmitted  to  that  body  on  the  17th  of  April.'^ 

Tnis  message  seems  to  have  been  expected.  It  was  long — declar- 
ing the  "  vagueness"  of  the  resolution  censuring  the  executive — and 
maintaining  a  degree  of  power  in  the  executive  which  the  country 
had  not  been  accustomed  \o  recognize  or  dream  of.  It  was  declared 
that  by  this  message  a  new  chapter  was  opened  in  the  political  history 
of  our  country. 

"  Immediately  after  the  reading  of  it  a  resolution  was  offered  by 
Mr.  Poindexter,  '  that  this  paper  sent  to  the  senate  by  the  president  of 
the  Utiited  States  be  not  received:' 

"  This  resolution  was  afterward  laid  aside,  and  the  following  reso 
lutions  on  the  subject  were  adopted  by  the  senate,  the  vote  being  the 
same  on  each:  27  to  16: — 

'^  ^Resolved^  That  the  protest  communicated  to  the  senate  on  the  17th 
instant,  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  asse^rts  powers  as  be- 
longing to  the  president,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  just  authority 
of  the  two  houses  of  congress,  and  inconsistent  with  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

"  ^Resolvedj  That  while  the  senate  is,  and  ever  will  be,  raady  to  re- 
ceive from  the  president  all  such  messages  and  communications  as  the 
constitution  and  laws  and  the  usual  course  of  business  authorize  him 
to  transmit  to  it,  yet  it  cannot  recognize  any  right  iS  him  to  make  a 
formal  protest  against  votes  and  proceeding  of  the  senate,  declaring 
■Uch  votes  and  proceedings  to  be  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  and  re* 
questing  the  senate  to  enter  such  protest  on  its  journals. 

"  ^Resolved^  That  the  aforesaid  protest  is  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
the  senate,  and  that  it  be  not  entered  on  the  journals. 

"  ^Resqhed^  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  has  no  right  to 
send  a  protest  to  the  senate  against  any  of  its  proceedings.' 

'^By  a  majority  in  the  house  of  representatives  the  conduct  of  the 
executive  was  regarded  with  far  more  favor.  The  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  as  has  been  observed,  made  a  repoii  on  the  subject  of  the 
United  States  bank,  a^^roving  of  the  conduct  of  the  executive,  at  the 
cloito  of  which  sundry  resolutions  were  submitted.  1.  That  the  bank 
ought  not  to  be  rechartered,    2.  That  the  deposites  ought  not  to  be  re- 
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Stored.  3.  That  the  state  banks  oug^ht  to  be  continued  as  the  places 
of  deposite  of  the  public  money ;  and,  4.  That  a  committee  of  investi- 
gation into  the  causes  of  the  distress  and  abuses  of  the  bank  ought  to 
be  appointed.  The  first  resolution  passed,  135  to  82;  the  second,  119 
to  104<;  the  third,  117  to  105;  the  fourth,  174  to  41. 

Agreeably  to  the  last  resolution,  a  coniimittee  of  seven  were  appoint- 
ed to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  bank  and  to  report.  It  may  be  add- 
ed, that  a  majority  of  this  committee  were,  as  was  a  majority  of  the 
house,  the  advocates  o(  the  administration.  Two  of  the  committee  be- 
longed to  the  opposition.  The  report  of  this  majority  charged  the 
baak  with  disobedience  to  law,  violation  of  charter,  contempt  of  the 
house,  and  concluded  with  this  among  other  resolutions :  "  That  the 
speaker  of  the  house  issue  his  warrant  to  the  sergeant-at-arms,  direct- 
ing him  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  and  arrest  the  directors  of  the 
bimk  residing  in  that  city,  and  bring  them  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  to 
answer  to  the  charge  of  contempt  of  its  authority." 

On  Tuesday,  May  the  twenty-seventh,  Mr.  Clay  submitted  to  the  sen- 
ate the  following  resolutions. 

*'^  Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  represeniaiivesofihe  United  States 
of  ^merica^  in  congress  assembled^  That  the  reasons  conmiunicated  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  his  report  to  congress  on  the  fourth  of 
December,  1833,  for  the  removal  of  the  deposites  of  the  money  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches,  are 
insufficient  and  unsatisfactory : 

^'  Resolved^  therefore^  That  all  deposites  of  the  money  of  the  United 
States  which  may  accrue  or  be  received  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  July, 
JL834,  shall  be  made  with  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches, 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  entitled  *  An  act  to  incor- 
porate the  subscribers  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,'  approved  the 
tenth  of  April,  1816." 

On  the  ninth  of  June  these  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  senate — 
the  first  by  a  vote  of  twenty-nine  to  sixteen ;  the  second  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-eight  to  sixteen. 

Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  session  a  bill  was  urged  through  the 
house  of  representatives  for  regulating  the  deposite  of  the  public  money 
in  certain  local  banks.  This  bill  having  been  sent  to  the  senate,  was 
submitted  to  the  commitee  on  finance,  who,  instead  of  advising  its  pas- 
sage, recommended  that  the  deposites  be  intrusted  to  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  as  formerly. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  finance  in  the  senate,  through  Mr. 
Webster,  was  considered  conclusive.  It  contained  much  moderation 
with  power,  mildness  with  severity,  and  simplicity  with  demonstration. 
The  argument  on  the  right  of  congress  over  this  question  was  hardly 
to  be  answered. 

The  removal  of  the  deposites  had  also  been  made  the  subject  of  vari^ 
ous  petitions,  for  and  against.  It  was  considered  as  important  a  sub- 
ject as  had  ever  agitated  the  land.  The  majority  and  minority  com- 
mittees of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  in  the  house,  both  report- 
ed fully  on  the  question. 

On  Monday,  the  thirtieth  of  June,  congress  terminated  its  ses^on. 
A  few  days  before  the  close  of  the  session,  Andrew  Stevenson  mis 
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nominated  as  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  and  Roger  B.  Taney,  as 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  The  latter  gentleman  had  received  his  ap- 
pointment from  the  president  during  the  recess  of  the  senate.  It  had 
heen  the  uniform  practice  for  appointments  of  this  kind  to  be  laid  he- 
fore  the  senate  at  the  commencement  of  the  session ;  but  General 
Jackson  had  withheld  his  name  till  near  its  close,  and  for  nearly  seven 
months  Mr.  Taney  had  been  permitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an 
?  office,  which,  according  to  the  substantial  meaning,  if  not  the  literal 
construction  of  the  constitution,  he  had  no  right  to  hold. 

The  rejection  of  Mr.  Stevenson  was  justified  on  the  principles  early 
advanced  by  General  Jackson,  that  the  appointment  of  members  of  con- 
gress to  important  offices  was  calculated  to  introduce  corruption  into 
the  government.  But  other  reasons  operated,  and  among  them  the 
disclosure  made  to  the  senate,  of  the  assurance  of  the  president,  months 
previously,  through  the  secretary  of  state,  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  that  be 
should  have  the  appointment.  This  promise  was  made,  it  was  said, 'an* 
der  the  expectation  that  Mr.  Stevenson  would  carry  out  the  views  and 
several  measures  of  the  executive,  and  in  this  view  the  ratification  of 
his  nomination  was  deemed  highly  improper. 

Before  the  session  closed,  the  following  nominations  w^ere  made  and 
confirmed.  John  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  to  be  secretary  of  state ;  Levi 
Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire,  secretary  of  the  treasurj' ;  Mahlon 
Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey,  secretary  of  the  navy  ;  William  Wilkins,  of 
Pennsylvania,  minister  to  Russia. 

Mr.  Stevenson  had  been  the  late  speaker  of  the  house ;  and  his  re- 
jection was  not  unexpected.  The  place,  moreover,  was  supposed  to 
have  been  reserved  for  him^  and  the  mission  to  England  kept  in  abey- 
ance for  him  more  than  fifteen  months.  It  was  certainly  well  observed, 
that  a  more  direct,  daring,  and  dangerous  influence,  brought  to  bear  in 
a  critical  period,  by  the  president,  upon  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
house,  could  not  well  be  imagined ;  and  if  the  senate  had  confirmed 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  all  further  resistance  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  members  of  congress,  under  any  circumstances,  would  be  vain 
and  useless.  No  other  nomination  was  made  of  minister  to  Great 
Britain. 

The  great  and  good  Lafayette  died  at  La  Grange,  his  residence,  on 
the  twentieth  of  May,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  On  the 
twenty-first  of  June  the  event  was  announced  by  the  president  to  con- 
gress, in  suitable  manner,  and  with  a  suitable  tribute  to  this  mighty 
man  of  two  worlds.  Orders  were  issued  to  the  army  and  navy  to  honor 
the  memory  of  the  last  of  the  generals  of  the  revolution.  The  house 
and  senate-chamber  were  both  hung  in  black,  agreeably  to  a  resolution 
unanimously  adopted.  It  was  also  recommended  by  resolution,  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  wear  a  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty 
days ;  and  John  Quincy  Adams  was  appointed  to  deliver,  at  the  next 
session  of  congress,  an  oration  on  the  life  and  character  of  our  coun- 
try's friend. 

It  was  the  doctrine  of  some  of  the  journals  at  this  time,  that  the 
earnest  opposition  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  as  it  then  was, 
^fifiy&^ed  in  the  desire  of  certain  persons  td  make  o  new  bank  of  the 
Unflld  Stales, /<w"  their  own  pariuular  benefit.     And  such  was  then 
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deemed  the  necessity  of  a  bank,  that  whi]e  the  president  had  the  bill 
under  consideration,  many  of  his  devoted  friends,  at  a  loss  what  to  say, 
sensibly  and  studiously  held  their  peace.  Himself,  it  was  held,  showed 
a  willingness  to  have  furnished  congress  with  a  plan  for  a  bank,  had  he 
been  asked  so  to  do. 

A  memorial  had  come  up  from  Boston,  praying  for  the  establishment 
of  a  FIFTY  MILLION  BANK.  Thc  sigoers  of  this  document,  it  may  be 
enpugh  to  say,  were  of  those,  who,  in  other  days,  had  spoken  decided- 
ly of  the  ^^tnink,"  as  unquestionably  unconstitutional.  They  were 
termed,  in  the  journals  referred  to  at  this  time,  the  "  genuine  reformers'' 
of  the  day;  shown  as  a  beautiful  specimen  in  the  strong  desire  they 
manifested  to  obtain  the  *^  spoils  of  victory*"  Of  the  justice  of  the  ap- 
plication of  these  names,  readers  of  the  more  particular  record  of  those 
periods  must  judge  for  themselves. 

The  second  session  of  the  twenty-third  congress  commenced  Decem- 
ber first,  1834.  It  was  opened  by  a  long  and  peculiar  message.  The 
foreign  relations  were  declared  to  foe  unimpaired  $  and  with  all  coun- 
tries, save  France,  the  understanding  was  such  as  was  desirable.  That 
government  was  still  inclined  to  continued  her  refusal  of  the  settlement 
of  our  claims,  which  she  had  conceded.  This  conduct  awakened  a  gen- 
eral discontent  throughout  the  United  States.  The  president  was  free 
in  his  energetic  and  indignant  language.  The  country,  he  said,  should 
insist  on  prompt  execution  of  the  treaty  ;  and  if  an  appropriation  was 
not  made  at  the  next  session  of  the  chambers,  decided  measures  would 
be  not  only  honorable  and  just,  but  have  the  best  efTeot  on  our  national 
character.  If  the  neglect  continued,  he  recommended  a  law  authori- 
zing reprisals  on  French  property.  This  was  war  declaration  with 
many,  and  its  expediency  was  questioned  out  of  congress  and  in — 
where,  the  senate,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  stated  such  to  be  its  opinion. 
The  house  also  adopted  a  sympathetic  resolution. 

The  state  of  things  in  France  was  considered  unfavorable  to  this 
settlement,  or  to  peace.  The  character  of  the  monarch  was  freely  dis- 
cussed, and  his  semshness  and  disposition  to  "  dabble  in  the  stocks,"  re- 
garded as  circumstances  rendering  the  question  a  peculiar  one.  Our 
own  press  had  its  speculations  about  the  force  of  the  compact  in  the 
minds  of  the  French  people — and  the  force  of  that  consideration  in  the 
external  matter  of  the  payment.  A  peaceful  course  was  held  to  be  the 
plain  one  by  our  journals,  and  a  course  which  would  appeal  to  the  pol- 
icy of  France,  through  the  operation  of  our  tariff 'on  her  silks  and 
wines. 

Mr.  Clay's  report  on  this  subject  was  regarded  as  singularly  able  and 
lucid — and  adapted,  if  any  thing  could  be,  to  quiet  the  public  mind.  It 
was  more  than  supported  by  the  senate ;  the  original  resolution  which 
it  embodied,  proposing  only  to  withhold  the  specie  measure  recom- 
mended by  the  president — while  Mr.  Webster's  amendment  declared 
that  the  senate  would  not,  at  present,  adopt  any  legislative  measure. 

The  house,  from  its  indisposition,  for  some  time,  to  act  upon  this 
question,  caused  a  deal  of  agitation  and  surmise  in  the  country.  Mean- 
while, the  arrival  of  accounts  from  Paris,  consequent  upon  the  recep- 
tion of  the  message  there,  were  rather  conciliatory  than  warlike. 

There  was  something  left  for  argument  if  not  for  action  in  the  qnes- 
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tion  of  the  North  Eastern  boundary.  It  was  a  subject  of  discassion  at 
this  period ;  and  the  conduct  of.  Maine,  and  the  dispositioii  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  subject,  were  set  forth  with  all  the  various  comment 
which  the  press  may  be  supposed  to  have  indulged  in. 

In  the  house  the  question  was  brought  up  by  Mr.  Lincoln  of  jtfasta- 
chusetts,  in  resolutions  calling  for  such  correspondence  between  £ng- 
land  and  the  United  States,  since  the  rejection,  on  our  part,  of  the 
decision  of  the  Dutch  king,  as  the  president  saw  fit  to  submit ;  alio, 
for  any  information  he  might  possess  as  to  the  assertion  of  practical 
jurisdiction  over  the  territory  disputed.  The  debate  was  for  a  time  an- 
imated, but  nothing  of  consequence  was  the  issue.  A  record  of  the 
subject  may  be  proper  to  show  that  it  was  yet  an  exciting  one  between 
the  two  countries. 

"  The  long-felt  hostility  of  the  president  to  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  thus  broke  out  in  his  message.  *  It  has,'  days  he,  ^  become  tbe 
scourge  of  the  people.  Its  interference  to  postpone  the  payment  of  a 
portion  of  the  national  debt,  that  it  might  retain  the  public  money  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose,  to  strengthen  it  in  a  political  contest — the 
extraordinary  extension  and  contraction  of  its  accommodations  to  the 
community — ^its  corrupt  and  partisan  loans— its  exclusion  of  the  public 
directors  from  a  knowledge  of  its  most  important  probeedings — the  un- 
limited authority  conferred  on  the  president  to  expend  its  funds  in 
hiring  writers,  and  procuring  the  execution  of  printing,  and  the  use 
made  of  that  authority — ^the  retention  of  the  pension  money  and  books 
after  the  selection  of  new  agents — the  groundless  claim  to  heavy  dam- 
ages, in  consequence  of  the  protest  of  a  bill  drawn  on  the  French  gow* 
ernment,  bane,  through  various  channels,  been  laid  before  congress.' 

*'  The  public  pecuniary  and  mercantile  distress"  it  has  been  observed, 
^  was  charged  by  the  president  to  her  management,  and  the  importance  of 
separation  between  this  institution  and  the  government  was  strongly  nr- 
ged.  The  attention  of  congress  was  earnestly  invited  to  the  regulation  of 
the  deposites  in.the  state  banks  by  law.  The  subject  of  intern&l  improve- 
ments was  again  discussed,  and  the  inexpediency  and  unconstitotiona]- 
ity  of  appropriations  therefor,  without  an  amendment  of  the  constita- 
tion,  again  maintained.  This  renewed  notice  of  the  subject  had  grown 
out  of  the  president's  refusal  to  sign  a  bill  making  an  appropriation  to 
improve  the  Wabash  river." 

The  attempt,  at  this  time,  of  Richard  Lawrence  to  assassinate  the 
president,  as  was  declared  in  the  indictment,  occasiotied  some  excite- 
ment. The  evidence  was  undoubted,  it  was  supposed,  of  his  insanity ; 
and  the  verdict  was  in  keeping — ^being,  ^*  not  guilty."  As  we  witness- 
ed the  transaction,  ourselves,  passing  through  the  Kotundo  at  the  um^- 
ment,  in  which  place,  it  may  be  observed,  it  took  place,  and  not  in  the 
portico,  as  reported — we  can  hardly  doubt  about  the  madness  of  the 
man.  The  explosion,  we  remember,  rung  close  to  our  ears,  and  oor 
eyes  were  at  once  on  the  person.  His  manner  at  the  instant,  and  on 
his  disarming  and  arrest,  proved  to  us  that  his  derangement  was  set- 
tled. 

This  event,  with  those  of  the  appointment  of  William  T.  Barry  to  be 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  &min,  and  Anoa 
Kendall  to  be  postmaster-general,  formed  all  of  a  startlmg  character  at 
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this  period,  within  our  owu  walls.  From  France  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  American  indemnity  bill  had  passed  the  chambers  by  a'  very 
large  and  unexpected  majority,  after  an  exceedingly  animated  de- 
bate. 

The  debate  in  the  senate,  at  the  last  session,  upon  ^'executive 
patronage,"  was  now  filling  many  of  the  journals,  much  to  the  pleasure 
and  excitement  of  the  public.  This  was  a  thing  to  give  satisfaction.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  midst  of  the  echo  of  that  debate,  came  upon  us 
an  event  well  calculated  to  make  the  nation  mourn.  This  was  the 
death  of  John  Marshall,  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  at  Fhila- 
delphia,  on  the  sixth  day  of  July,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  well  mourned  as  a  ^'  great  man  fallen  in  Israel." 

The  present  period  was  one  of  uncommon  interest — excitement-* 
we  might  almost  say,  of  wildness,  all  over  the  land.  Conventions — 
discussions  upon  immediaie  (iboliiion — and  bitter  struggles  of  all  kinds 
for  all  things,  seem  to  have  occupied  the  mind  of  the  country  from 
Maine  to  Florida.  Boston  produced  its  noted  speeches  in  the  persons 
pf  some  of  its  most  noted  sons—^nd  Baltimore  had  its  mobs  in  the 
persons  of  desperadoes— while  Ohio  and  Michigan  were  ready  to  ap- 
peal to  the  bayonet  for  the  settlement  of  their  boundaries. 

It  was  new  understood  that  the  surplus  revenue  at  the  end  of  the 
current  year  would  exceed  hotnty  millions  of  dollars.  The  publie 
lands  had  produced  a  greater  amount  than  any  previous  year  had  ren- 
dered— ^and  the  customs  had  been  large.  That  these  great  funds 
should  be  given  back  to  the  people,  was  now  an  idea  of  serious  mo- 
ment— and  the  prophecy  of  the  passage  of  Mr.  Glay'^  bill,  or  something 
like  it,  withput  much  opposition,  was  made  on  ail  sides,  with  some- 
thing like  emphasis. 

The  twenty-fourth  congress  commenced  its  first  session  on  the  7th 
of  Decembei,  1835 — and  James  K.  Folk  was  elected  speaker.  The 
cabinet  reports  were  heavy  and  interesting.  The  message  was  long, 
and  not  the  subject  of  comment  beyond  the  usual  remarks  upon  the 
appearance  of  that  document. 

Our  difficulties  with  France  formed  an  early  subject  of  submission 
to  coneress.  Hard  measures  had  been  anticipated  between  the  two 
countries — and  at  this  crisis  offers  of  mediation  were  made  by  Eng- 
land— ^which  offer,  it  was  understood,  had  been  accepted  by  France. 
The  mediation,  it  was  said  freely  in  the  journals,  was  at  once  accepted 
by  the  president.  The  matters  between  us  were  considered  by  very 
many  as  simple  questions  of  etiquette.  In  his  message  upon  this 
question  the  president  stated  his  views  shortly  and  freely — and  spoke 
of  the  **  honorable  means"  of  the  settlement  with  evident  satisfaction. 
The  affair  was  settled  to  the  mind  of  every  one,  and  a  war  thus  es- 
caped, which  Mr.  Clay  well  declared  in  the  senate,  would  have  been 
the  *'^  scandal  of  an  enlightened  age." 

Important  facts  were  now  coming  to  light.  It  appeared  by  Mr.  Ew- 
ing's  report  to  the  senate,  that  the  surplus  revenue  from  sales  of 
public  lands  alont^  surpassed  expectation,  and  during  that  year  would 
amount  to  twenty-seven  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  course  of  another 
year,  at  this  rate,  the  surplus  revenue  would  amount  to  fifty  millioas 
of  dollars. 
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The  record  of  the  doings  of  the  lagi  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  under  its  late  charter,  was  highly  interest- 
ing, as  presented  at  this  time.  It  showed  a  triumphant  result.  *' Banks, 
paper,  and  money,"  it  may  be  observed,  began  to  form  subject  of  new 
discussion — and  ^"^ pressure*^  to  be  talked  of. 

Amfong  the  appointments  by  the  president,  at  this  period,  were  those 
of  Roger  B.  Taney  as  chief  justice  of  the  United  States — and  Andrew 
Stevenson  minister  to  Great  Britain.  The  last  was  strongly  opposed 
m  the  senate. 

In  March  Mr.  Benton  introduced  into  the  senate  his  notorious  '^ex- 
punging resolution" — ^the  object  of  which  was  to  erase  from  the  rec- 
ord of  that  chamber  the  resolve  of  the  28th  of  March,  1834>,  charging 
the  president  with  the  assumption  of  unconstitutional  power.  This 
resolution  caused  a  debate  all  over  the  land,  as  well  as  in  the  senate; 
— ^was  manfully  opposed — ^but  finally  carried,  though  under  circum- 
stances that  afforded  no  reason  for  pride  or  boast  in  the  mover  or  his 
coadjutors.  Mr.  Webster  read  a  strong  protest  against  the  proceed- 
ing, in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  colleague. 

The  committee  on  naval  affairs,  in  the  senate,  at  this  time  reported 
a  bill  directing  an  "exploring  expedition"  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
the  jSouth  seas,  and  authorizing  the  president  to  send  out  a  sloop  of 
war  for  that  purpose.  This  was  well  received  by  the  country — and 
though  not  carried  through  till  after  time  and  struggle,  was  a  subject 
that  no  one  seemed  to  oppose  in  earnest  and  openness.  Mr  Rey- 
nolds— ^who  may  be  considered  the  father  of  the  scheme — ^presented 
the  subject  with  much  eloquence  in  the  hall  of  representatives,  at 
Washington.  To  ourselves,  as  we  listened  to  his  address,  his  argu- 
ments were  conclusive. 

On  the  17th  of  June  the  deposite  bill  passed  the  senate.  It  was 
qualified  in  the  house,  in  a  manner  which  removed  the  constitutional 
objections  of  the  president — and  it  received  his  signature.  It  was  re- 
ceived, as  thus  passed,  in  the  light  of  a  composer  to  the  public  mind, 
upon  a  question  that  had  long  and  fearfully  agitated  it. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  4th  of  July — ^without  any  other  event  o( 
much  importance  within  the  walls  of  the  capitol.  The  only  appoint- 
ment of  note  made  near  the  plose  of  the  session,  was  that  of  Lewis 
Cass  as  minister  to  France. 

In  April  an  act  had  passed  congress  establishing  the  Territort  of 
Wisconsin.  In  June  Arkansas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an 
equal  footinsr  with  the  original  states — together  with  Michigan,  under 
certain  conaitions.  The  act  of  admission  settled  the  boundary  dis- 
pute between  Ohio  and  Michigan — and  said  Michigan  was  admitted  on 
her  assent  to  the  act: 

On  the  1 1th  of  July  that  circular  issued  from  the  treasury  depart- 
ment in  relation  to  moneys  to  be  received  in  paj^ment  for  public  lands, 
which  occasioned  so  much  remark  and  speculation  in  the  country.  By 
it  receivers  were  directed,  after  the  15th  day  of  the  next  August,  to  re- 
ceive in  payment  for  such  lands,  only  gold  and  silver — and,  in  proper 
places,  the  land  scrip  of  Virginia.  To  secure  the  faithful  performance 
of  this  duty,  all  receivers  were  decidedly  prohibited  from  accepting 
»9C  tnnd  sold,  any  certificate  or  draft,  or  other  evidence  of  money  or 
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deposite,  thoagh  for  specie,  unless  signed  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Urn* 
ted  States,  agreeably  to  the  law  of  April  24,  1820. 

The  last  annual  message  of  General  Jackson  was  transmitted  on  the 
sixth  of  December,  1836.  It  was  more  moderate  than  was  anticipated, 
and  more  dignified  upon  our  foreign  relations,  especially  in  its  com- 
ments upon  our  position  in  relation  to  the  dispute  between  Texas  and 
Mexico. 

In  regard  to  the  country  last  named,  the  president  sent  his  message 
to  the  senate,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  February,  a  report  was  present- 
ed in  that  chamber.  By  the  resolution  the  senate  concurred  in  opinion 
with  the  president,  that  another  demand  should  be  made  for  redress  of 
our  grievances,  on  the  Mexican  government,  though  no  reprisals  were 
recommended  in  case  of  a  refusal  to  comply  with  our  demand. 

According  to  the  assurance  of  the  president's  message  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country  remained  in  an  amicable  condition.  The  de- 
posite,-  or  distribution  act,  passed  by  the  preceding  congress,  had  re» 
ceived,  he  said,  his  ^*  reluctant  Approval,*'  and  *^  the  consequences  ap- 
prehended from  it  had  been  measurably  realized."  ^*  From  the  tone  of 
the  message,"  we  are  told,  '*  in  regard  to  the  disadvantages  growing 
out  of  this  act,  the  president  was  thought  by  a  portion  of  the  comnra^ 
nity  to  be  not  only  opposed  to  the  plan,  but  aiming,  if  not  to  defeat  its 
execution,  to  prevent  a  future  similar  conrlte.  And  in  this  opinion 
they  were  strenprthened  by  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
in  which  he  said- — *  As  the  present  surplus  has  chiefly  arisen  from  an 
earlier  sale  of  larger  sales  of  the  public  lands  than  had  been  expected, 
it  seems  judicious  to  this  department  to  suggest  completing  with  it, 
sooner  than  had  been  contemplated,  the  projected  fortifications,  and 
naval  establishments  of  the  country.' " 

The  president  represented  the  ^^  specie  circular"  of  the  eleventh  of 
July,  as  producing  "  many  salutary  consequences."  '*  It  is  confident 
ly  believed,"  said  he,  *'  that  the  country  will  find  in  the  motives  which 
induced  that  order,  and  the  happy  consequences  which  will  have  ensued, 
much  to  commend  and  nothing  to  condemn."  But  few  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  were  of  this  opinion. 

Safety  and  good  judgment  were  declared  to  be  evident  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  government  funds  by  the  state  banks. 

^^  Experience  continues  to  realize,"  said  he,  ^'  the  expectations  enter- 
tained as  to  the  capacity  of  the  state  banks  to  perform  the  duties  of 
fiscal  agents  for  the  government,  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  de- 

§osites.  It  was  alleged  by  the  advocates  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
tates  that  the  state  banks,  whatever  might  be  the  regulations  of  the 
treasury  department,  could  not  make  the  transfers  required  by  the 
government,  or  negotiate  the  domestic  exchanges  of  the  government, 
ft  is  now  well  ascertained,  that  the  real  domestic  exchanges  perform- 
ed, through  discounts,  by  the  United  States  bank  and  its  twenty-five 
branches,  were  at  least  one-third  less  than  those  of  the  deposite  banks, 
for  an  equal  period  of  time ;  and  if  a  comparison  be  instituted  between 
the  amount  of  service  rendered  by  these  institutions,  on  the  broader 
basis  which  has  been  used  by  the  advocates  of  the  United  States' bank, 
in  estimating  what  they  consider  the  domestic  exchanges  transacted  by 
it,  the  result  will  be  still  more  favorable  to  the  deposite  banks." 
A  report  and  bill  were  at  this  time  presented  by  the  committee  of 
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ways  and  means,  for  reducing  the  revenue.  It  was  thought  hy  many  to  be 
a  powerful  argument  against  the  objects  it  professed  to  have  in  view — 
full  of  bungling  demonstrations  and  false  inferences.  The  eflect  of 
the  report  was  strong  upon  the  house  from  the  first ;  and  many  of  the 
friends  of  government  saw  and  argued  a  "  difficulty"  arising  from  the 
contemplated  rapidity  of  the  proposed  reductions.  A  more  gradual 
movement  was  evidently  preferable. 

In  the  history  we  have  thus  far  given  of  our  country  and  its  meas- 
ures, it  could  not  be  expected,  that  in  regard  to  its  particulars,  we 
could  here  give  much  scope  to  the  pen.  In  what  has  been  presented,  we 
believe,  however,  that  truth  and  independence  of  opinion  have  marked 
the  picture.  At  this  point  we  may  properly  close  the  record  of  this 
administration.  It  has  passed.  Its  doings  were  becoming  matters  of 
memory ;  and  he  who  had  presided  over  its  measures  was  now  taking 
his  departure  from  the  house  of  the  nation,  to  the  retirement  and  silence 
of  his  own  Hermitage. 


It  has  been  said,  and  we  think  truly,  that  it  is  one  of  the  disingenu- 
ous acts  of  the  last  and  the  present  administration,  in  the  face^  of  in- 
contestable facts,  to  arrogate  to  itself  all  the  historical  credit  of  the 
democratic  party.  We  have  no  conviction  stronger  within  us,  than 
that  in  regard  to  the  true  definition  of  democracy,  the  class  of  people 
is  great,  that  ever  has  been,  and  will  ever  remain,  in  a  peculiar  igno- 
rance. We  do  not  say  iotal  ignorance,  for  every  citizen  of  this  land 
has  same  idea  of  the  term.  But  it  is  not  a  strong  perception  ;  and  it  is 
a  knowledge  of  this  fact  among  calculating  and  adroit  men,  that  gen- 
erates among  us  so  large  a  class,  who  are  designated  by  the  name  of 
demagogues.  They  turn  men  as  ihey  will,  and  operate  upon  their  po- 
litical faith,  as  masters  do  upon  the  half-formed  notions  of  the  pupil 
upon  any  subject  which  may  be  brought  before  the  mind. 

In  closing  our  account  of  this  administration,  we  cannot  do  better  we 
think,  for  all  readers,  than  to  present  them  with  the  sentiments  of  one 
of  the  most  lucid  and  energetic  writers  in  our  country — k>ne  who  has 
evidently  thought  well  and  deeply  upon  the  subject  he  handles  with  so 
much  power  and  meaning.  His  observations,  moreover,  will  amount, 
in  some  respects,  to  a  review  of  the  times  and  things  we  have  just 
gone  through  with.    He  thus  remarks : — 

"  And  it  surprises  us  the  more  that  men,  who  perpetually  prattle  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  who  profess  to  be  the  people's  very 
humble  servants  and  admirers,  should  betray  so  low  an  estimate  in 
their  own  hearts  of  the  real  intelligence  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  to.suppose  they  are  to  be  cheated  out  of  their  senses  and 
blinded  to  the  most  glaring  facts,  by  incessantly  ringing  the  changes 
on  the  party  names  of  Federalist  and  Democrat.  We  shall  consider, 
presently,  how  far  the  Administration  has  any  fixed  principles — ^what 
those  principles  are — and  whether  the  administration,  or  the  opposition 
is  the  truest  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people  and  the  democratic 
faith  of  the  constitution. 

^'  The  competition  for  the  presidency  between  five  eminent  ii|4ivid- 
uals — ^Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Crawford,  mx.  Clay,  aqd  Mr.  Calhoun,  the 
most  popular  statesmen,  and  General  Jackson,  the  most  popular  officeri 
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whom  the  late  struggle  with  Great  Britain  had  brought  reftpectively  into 
public  notice — ^this  competition  had  prevented  any  choice  by  the  people, 
and  had  devolved  the  election  on  the  house  of  representatives.  The 
course  of  events  brought  two  of  these  candidates,  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Clay,  together ;  and  these  two  were  to  be  displaced  by  a  coalition  of 
the  friends  of  the  other  three  in  the  immediate  support  of  General 
Jackson.  It  was  very  convenient,  therefore,  to  divert  the  public  jeal- 
ousy from  the  latter  conjunctioa*  by  imputing  corrupt  inducements  to 
the  former ;  to  which  end  this  expedient  was  most  unsparingly  em- 
ployed, and  not  without  the  anticipated  effect.  But  of  course  the 
friends  of  General  Jackson  did  not  content  themselves  with  this ;  nor 
could  they  have  succeeded  in  electing  him,  and  in  overcoming  the 
grave  objections  to  his  personal  character,  but  for  the  various  popular 
grounds  of  public  policy,  upon  which,  in  congress  and  the  country,  they 
founded  his  pretensions.  These  were  the  declared  principles  of  his 
party.  They  were  alleged  ^s  the  only  sound  principles  of  government. 
We  are  at  no  loss,  therefore,  for  the  means  of  testing  the  principles  of 
his  administration  and  of  his  palrty.  It  is  to  be  done  by  their  own  pro- 
fession and  their  own  practice.  And  without  we  enter  briefly  into 
these  considerations,  it  is  impossible  we  should  fairly  develope  the 
principles  and  the  views  of  public  policy,  which,  so  far  as  our  observa- 
tion extends,  do  now  actuate  the  councils  of  the  opposition. 

**  When  General  Jackson  attained  the  presidency,  his  administration 
was  pledged,  either  by  himself  personally,  or  by  his  prominent  advo- 
cates, to  these,  among  other  leading  ideas : 

^^  1.  His  friends  promised  that  he  was  to  serve  but  one  term.  He, 
himself,  in  his  first  message  to  congress,  countenanced  the  idea  by 
recommending  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  to  that  effect.  Yet 
when  Mr.  McDuffie,  in  pursuance  of  this  recommendation,  actually 
moved  such  an  amendment,  he  was  denounced  therefor  as  inimical  to 
the  president.  And  as  the  period  of  another  election  came  around. 
General  Jackson  was  again  a  candidate,  notwithstanding  the  expecta- 
tions, real  or  imputed,  which  it  was  understood  Mr.  Calhoun  might 
have  had  cause  to  entertain. 

"2.  Although  he  had  urged  a  former  administration  to  discountenance 
^the  monster  party'  in  official  appointments,  yet  his  administration 
adopted  a  system  of  proscription  for  opinion's  sake,  such  as  the  Coun- 
try had  never  'before  witnessed,  removing  faithful  public  servants  only 
to  make  way  for  his  partisans,  and  elevating  such  mere  partisans  to 
office  with  extraordinary  recklessness  of  personal  fitness,  and  giving 
birth  to  the  shameful  doctrine  that  the  administrative  functions  of  this 
government,  instead  of  being  public  duties  to  be  discharged  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  are  the  mercenary  spoils  of  party  victory. 

"  3.  General  Jackson  had  solemnly  reprobated  the  appointment  of 
members  of  congress  to  office,  out  of  tender  regard  to  the  independence 
and  purity  of  that  body ;  had  averred  that  the  doing  it  would  make  cot' 
rupiion  ^  the  order  of  the  day ;'  and  had  professed  that  it  was  ^  due  to 
himself  to  practice  what  he  had  recommended  to  others.'  Yet  no  for- 
mer president  ever  bestowed  executive  offices  so  lavishly  on  members 
of  coifgress. 

"  4.  It  was  one  of  the  topics  of  General  Jackson's  inaugural  addresa 
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to  dwell  on  the  evils  of  briDging  ^  the  patronage  of  the  goyemmeiit  in- 
to conflict  with  the  freedom  of  Sections.'  Yet  it  became  the  maxim 
of  his  administration  that  the  patronage  of  the  government  was  to  be 
the  '  spoils^  of  party  zeal ;  it  was  the  daily  spectacle  to  see  the  custom- 
houses and  the  land-offices  converted  into  electioneering  bureaus ;  and 
high  officers  of  his  administration,  to  say  nothing  of  himself  the  high- 
est, did  not  spare  their  influence  or  their  .patronage  in  the  contested 
elections  of  the  various  states. 

"  5.  Retrenchment  of  expenditures  and  economy  of  administration 
was  another  of  the  popular  topics  of  the  party  wluch  raised  GeneiBl 
Jackson  to  power.  Nothing  wns  more  welcome  to  the  public  mind  than 
this  profession.  How  has  it  been  verified  1  That  aggregate  expendi- 
ture in  the  time  of  Mr.  Adams,  which  was  pronounced  so  monstrous, 
amounted  to  twelve  millions  per  annum ;  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
new  administration,  swelled  to  thirty 'six  miUions.  A  vain  attempt  has 
been  made  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  this  upon  congress,  and  es- 
pecially upon  the  opposition  in  congress.  The  answer  to  which  is 
plain.  General  Jackson's  administration  had  at  all  times  a  majority  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  much  of  the  time,  in  the  senate.  That 
majority  represented  his  opinions.  It  was  peculiarly  devoted  to  his 
wishes  and  his  will.  Its  acts  were  the  acts  of  his  administration,  in 
every  fair  view  of  political  or  moral  responsibility.  Not  only  has 
there  been  this  enormous  aggregate  increase  of  expenditure,  but  no 
offices  have  been  abolished,  no  salaries  have  been  retrenched,  and  in  the 
number  of  new  offices  created,  and  in  the  augmented  salaries  of  others, 
there  has  been  a  similar  total  disregard  of  the  economical  professions, 
which  heralded  the  opening  of  General  Jackson's  administration. 

"  6.  ^  Reform'  was  another  of  the  great  duties  *  legibly  inscribed'  up- 
on the  very  front  of  the  profession  of  his  administration.  The  thing, 
which  it  was  practically  made  to  represent,  to  wit,  the  removal  from 
office  of  all  who  did  not  bow  the  knee  to  Baal,  provided  any  political 
partisan  wanted  the  office,  has  rendered  the  very  name  a  by- word  of 
scorn,  at  which  men  smile  and  shrug  their  shoulders.  Reforming  out 
officers  of  one  political  opinion,  and  reforming  in  those  of  another;— 
this  is  the  only  kind  o(  reform,  which  has  been  effected.  There  is  no 
petty  abuse  of  any  former  administration,  for  which  the  counterpart 
mayi  not  be  found  m  his ;  and  there  have  been  great  abuses  in  his,  of 
which  the  postoffice  under  its  past  head,  and  a  recently  discovered  de- 
falcation in  the  customs,  may  serve  as  examples,  which  are  as  moun- 
tains to  mole-hills,  compared  with  any  abuses  of  Mr.  Adams'  Adminis- 
tration. 

^'  We  have  said,  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  parties  in  this 
country,  are  chiefly  questions  within  the  constitution.  One  of  the  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  the  democratic  party,  and  of  the  school  of  politics 
which  Jefierson  and  Madison  represented,  was  a  close  construction  of 
the  constitution,  and  a  cautious  exercise  of  its  powers,  in  the  interest 
of  the  conservation  of  the  rights  of  the  states.  In  this  consisted  their 
character  of  being  less  federal  than  the  adverse  party.  It  was  that 
states  right  theory,  which  in  its  original  purity,  as  the  rule  of  the  limi- 
tation of  United  States  powers,  as  the  antagonist  of  federal  consolidar 
tioBi  and  as  the  safeguard  of  the  rights  of  the  statesi  and  through  them 
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of  the  liberties  of  the  individaal  eitizen,  is  one  of  the  first  elements  of 
our  political  faith ;  and  which,  though  brought  into  discredit  for  a 
while,  when  perverted  and  exaggerated  into  the  heresy  of  Nullification, 
is  now  regaining  its  pristine  lustre.  Assuming  this  theory  as  one  of 
the  tests  of  the  constitutional  quality  of  the  administration,  how  will  it 
stand  1  Is  there,  in  all  the  most  federal  documents  of  the  most  federal 
times,  any  claim  of  federal  power  exceeding  what  was  put  forth  in  the 
nullification  proclamation,  and  in  the  protest  against  the  senator's  cen- 
sure of  the  removal  of  the  public  deposites  frotn  the  United  States 
bank  1  We  ask  them  to  call  to  mind  Mr.  Calhoun's  indignant  condem- 
nations, again  and  again,  of  those  memorable  papers.  If  there  is  a 
fact  in  history  clearly  demonstrable,  it  is,  that  in  those  state  papers, 
and  the  acts  they  were  issued  to  justify ;  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  pub- 
lic deposites  from  the  bank ;  in  the  wholesale  exercise  of  the  power  of 
removal  from  office,  an  implied,  not  an  express  power ;  in  the  frequent 
exercise  of  the  veto ;  and  in  the  flfeneral  current  of  his  administration ; 
General  Jackson  drew  more  habitually  and  more  largely  upon  those 
federal  powers,  which  are  in  derogation  of  the  rights  ofthe  states,  than 
either  of  his  predecessors  in  the  presidency. 

^^  There  never  was  any  administration  so  profuse  in  the  profession  of 
state  right  and  democratic  principles.  But,  if  the  acts  of  the  adminis- 
tration be  carefully  examined,  it  vrill  be  tieen  that  the  United  States 
powers,  which  it  sought  to  abridge  or  deny,  were  such  of  those  powers 
us  appertain  to  congress  or  the  judiciary — ^while  it  was  the  never  ceas- 
ing practice  of  the  administration  to .  exert,  to  the  utmost,  all  such 
powers,  expressed  or  implied,  as  are  of  executive  resort ;  and  in  state 
papers  and  public '  measures  of  this  class,  to  arrogate  powers  and  per^ 
form  acts,  of  the  most  questionable  nature,  beyond  all  precedent  of  any 
former  administration ;  as  in  the  examples  already  cited.  The  general 
effect  of  this  was  to  concentrate  extraordinary  power  in  the  bonds  of 
the  president. 

*^  Oar  institutions  are  ilemocraiic  in  theory  and  in' spirit ;  that  is,  the 
sovereign  rule  and  power  belong  to  the  people.  But  there  is  this  of 
peculiar  in  our  institutions,  namely  that  the  immediate  exercise  of  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  people  is  in  their  capacity  of  citizens  of  the 
several  states  individually.  The  federal  government  is  but  a  republic  of 
associated  sovereign  states.  For  though  the  government  and  laws  of 
die  Union  are  directly  upon  the  people  of  the  whole  United  States,  yet 
the  constitution  was  framed  by  delegates  of  separate  states,  it  was 
adopted  by  the  several  states  deciding  separately  as  sovereign  states 
each  for  itself,  and  all  its  elective  functionaries,  without  exception,  are 
chosen  hf  the  people  of  the  several  states  in  their  state  capacity.  The 
United  States,  therefore,  are  not,  properly  speaking,  one  democracy, 
but  rather  a  federal  union  of  democracies. 

'^  This  devotion  to  the  federal  government,  which  is  thus  wrongfully 
assumed,  as  the  criterion  of  democratic  faith,  is  in  fact  a  devotion,  not 
to  the  federal  government  in  the  aggregate,  nor  to  the  federal  consti- 
tution, but  simply  and  solely  to  the  federal  executive,  that  is,  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  It  was  not  so  formerly.  The  federal 
administration  of  Washington  testified  on  all  occasions  the  most  re- 
spectful deference  to  the  congress  and  the  judiciary,  the  two  co<nrdi« 
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nate  Inranches  of  the  federal  government.    He,  also,  in  thoae  oU/tderiT 
times,  was  chary  of  the  assumption  of  personal  responsibility,  in  op- 
position to  the  views  of  his  constitutional  advisers,  and  in  derogation 
of  the  laws  of  the  land.     He,  also,  strove  to  be  the  organ  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  rather 
than  to  presume  to  dictate  or  create  those  opinions  of  his  own  mere 
will  or  caprice.     General  Jackson,  changed  all  this.     We  have  seen 
how  the  whole  current  of  his  policy  was  to  depress  or  deny  the  pow- 
ers of  congress,  but  always  to  augment  and  to  fortify  those  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, at  the  expense  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  states.    In  regard  to  the  judiciary,  his  policy  was  noto- 
riously and  avowedly  the  same.    Our  wise  forefathers  were  anxious  to 
subdivide  as  well  as  to  limit  the  supreme  power,  which  they  entrusted 
to  the  federal  government.    They  gave  certain  specific  powers  to  the 
executive,  certain  specific  powers  to  congress,  and  certain  specific 
powers  to  the  judiciary.    To  change  this  distribution  of  these  powers, 
would  be  to  corrupt  and  degrade  their  TOvemment.     Yet  this,  io  a 
eonsiderable  degree.  General  Jackson  did.     His  administration  a^ 
sumed  to  be  the  fountain  of  public  opinion — to  iniHaie  that  opinion, 
not  to  represent  or  execute  it — and  he  to  be  the  special  representative 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.    Hence  his  numerous  vetoes  of 
acts  of  congress.     Hence  his  denunciation  of  the  senate,  which  is  the 
very  keystone  of  the  constitution,  as  comprising  in  its  body  the  repre- 
sentative sovereignty  of  the  several  states.    Hence  all  the  peeiuiar 
finimcial  measures  of  his  administration ;  measures,  introduced  by  him, 
eOme  of  them  after  formal  refusals  of  coneress  to  adopt  them,  so  as  to 
defeat  its  known  will,  others  of  them  in  advance  of  its  anticipated  re- 
fusal, and  for  the  purpose  of  thus  forestalling  its  known  will. 

**  To  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  can  conceive  of  but  one  pertinent 
reply.  It  may  be  said  by  the  self-styled  democracy,  that  they  assume 
the  policy  of  the  federal  government  as  the  criterion  of  political  or^ 
thodoxy,  and  undervalue  that  of  the  state  to  which  they  happen  to  be- 
long, and  also  the  fact  of  whether  majority  or  minority  tberein,  be- 
eanse  they  see  or  believe  the  policy  of  the  federal  government  to  be 
more  democratical  in  its  tendency  than  that  of  the  particular  state, 
and  calculated,  therefore,  to  enlarge  the  political  privileges  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  state. 

*' We  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  is  a  thing  with  which  the  fed- 
eral government  has  nothing  to  do.  That  is  none  of  its  busineas. 
That  IS  beyond  its  legitimate  sphere.  It  is  not  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  say,  whether  the  institutions  or  policy  of  a  state,  or  the  opin- 
ions of  its  inhabitants,  shall  be  more  or  less  democratic.  The  con- 
stitution guarantees  to  each  of  the  states  a  republican  govemmetd  ;  but 
U  does  nai  prescribe  the  degree  in  which  that  government  shall  be  repub- 
lican, nor  enjoin  or  empower  congress  to  prescribe  that  degree. 

**  The  federal  government  has  no  commission  to  level  down  or  levd 
up  the  political  institutions  or  social  relations  or  religious  opinions  of 
Massachusetts  or  South  Carolina,  of  Ohio  or  Kentucky. 

^  In  the  second  place  we  utterly  deny  the  fact  of  the  more  deao- 
eratic  policy  or  tendency  of  the  administration.  We  join  issne  on 
dua  point.    We  challenge  the  proofs*    We  demand  aets  and  iaetsu 
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Does  the  retrenchment  of  profusion,  does  the  economy  of  expend i 
tures,  does  purity  of  administration,  does  the  reform  of  abuses  consti* 
tute  democracy  \    We  look  in  vain  for  any  of  these  things  in  the  acts 
of  the  administration. 

*^  We  shall  be  pointed,  perhaps,  to  the  currency  and  bank  question, 
as  evidence  of  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  administration  y  for  really 
Mre  do  not  know  what  else  of  any  importance  it  noay  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  allege  as  evidence  of  its  pretensions. 

'^In  the  outset,  (jreneral  Jackson  himself  suggested  ihe  plan  of  a  na- 
tional banky  and  expressly  commended  the  subject  to  the  attention  of 
congress.  If  hostility  to  such  an  institution  is  the  criterion  of  De^ 
mocracy,  the  administration  was,  upon  the  premises,  anti-democratic 
in  spirit  at  that  time,  Next,  the  administration  plunged  into  a  deadly 
war  against  the  United  States  bank,  not  because  of  any  supposed  peril 
to  the  public  liberties  from  the  use  of  bank-paper  either  by  the  people 
or  by  the  government,  but  because  of  the  dangerous  character  of  Uie 
bank  as  a  corporation.  The  alternative  was  then  state  banks.  If  a 
specie  currency  is  the  essence  of  democracy,  again  the  administration 
was,  upon  the  premises,  anti*democratie,  in  spirit  at  that  time.  Next, 
however,  came  up  the  specie  currency  doctrine,  and  the  repudiation  of 
all  banks,  whether  in  the  deposites,  receipts,  or  payments  of  the  treas* 
ury.  But  if  a  hostility  to  all  iNinks,  and  an  exclusive  fondness  for  ts^ 
cie  currency,  be  the  creed  of  democracy,  then  again  tke  administraiion 
is  no  longer  democratic  ;  for  in  his  message  at  the  present  session  of 
congress,  Mr.  Van  Buren  elaborately  disavows  all  such  hostility  to 
banks,  and  professes  a  disposition  and  a  readiness  to  seek  their  aH 

*WHBN   THE  GOVERNMENT  CAN  ACCOMPLISH   A  FINANCIAL   OPKAATION   BETTER 

WITH  THE  AID  OF  BANKS  THAN  WITHOUT ;'  and  makcs  all  the  faithful  hence^ 
forth  to  know  that  banks  are  to  ^  be  itsed  or  not  in  cofiducting  the  affairs 
of  the  government^  as  public  policy  and  the  genercU  interests  ^  the  union 
may  seem  to  require?  This  avowal  of  policy  being  all  which  the  oppo- 
sition as  a  party  have  ever  contended  for,  there  is  an  end  to  any  claims 
to  peculiar  ^democracy  on  the  part  of  the  administration,  by  reason  of 
its  iMink  or^currency  doctrines.  For  so  far  as  regards  the  question  of 
duly  regulating  and  reforming  or  well-administering  the  banks  of  the 
country,  and  restricting  their  issues  and  their  powers  within  proper 
limits,  and  of  puttiuj^  down  monopolies,  there  will  be  found  m  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition,  as  decided  a  wish  to  'do  this  thoroughly,  in 
sincerity  and  good  faith,  with  proper  respect  for  public  and  private 
rights,  and  in  the  aim  of  promoting  the  welfare,  prosperity,  and  liberty 
of  the  people,  as  there  is  in  the  nwks  of  the  administration. 

"For  the  rest,  the  pretence  that  the  banks  being  inimical  to  liberty, 
the  persecution  of  them  is  an  act  of  friendship  to  the  people,  is  ab- 
surd in  fact,  and  insulting  to  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Banks 
are  agents  of  commerce,  and  to  be  treated  as  such,  like  insurance 
companies,  ships,  canals,  or  railroads.  They  are  to  be  governed  by 
the  laws  of  the  land,  according  to  the  interests  and  the  constitutional 
will  of  the  governing  people,  and  they  are  to  be  used  by  men,  or  not 
used,  like  railroads,  or  insurance  companies,  according  as  the  interests 
and  tastes  of  men  impel  them  or  not. 
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On  the  fourth  of  March,  1837,  Martin  Van  Bnren  was  inaagnrated 
as  president  of  the  United  States.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
eastern  portico  of  the  capitol,  in  accordance  with  the  forms  prescribed 
by  the  constitution. 

Upon  the  particulars  of  this  occasion  and  affairs  more  immediately 
connected  with  it,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell.  We  must  gire  a 
cursory  view  of  things  of  more  importance,  and  draw  our  remarks  and 
record  to  a  close. 

As  may  be  supposed,  there  was  now  no  little  excitement  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  regarding  our  money  condition  and  transactions.  The 
opposition  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States  was  not  only  on  this  side 
the  water.  Its  influence  had  been  long  felt  in  England — and  the  feel- 
ing of  the  nation  was  of  course,  through  certain  channels,  let  abroad 
to  the  world.  It  was  supposed,  and  believed,  here,  that  our  minister 
at  St.  James — Mr.  Stevenson — had  entertained  and  expressed  in  Eng- 
land, a  decided  hostility  to  the  bank — and  that  while  that  institution 
was  laboring  here,  as  well  as  the  world  over,  to  advance  the  facilities 
and  prosperity  of  all  within  its  reach,  he  was  decrying  its  character 
and  resources.  This  subject  was  not  without  its  shadow — and  uncer- 
tainty and  unbelief  followed  in  the  minds  of  great  masses  of  the 
people. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  fact  in  regard  to  this  speculation — 
for  it  amounted  to  no  more — ^respecting  an  individual,  there  was  no 
doubt  concerning  the  great  pressure  now  experienced,  in  money  affairs, 
throughout  the  land.  From  New  Ybrk  a  committee  of  merchants  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington  to  confer  with  the  president  upon  the  present 
and  threatening  difficulties — ^and,  if  possible,  effect  the  repeal  of  the 
treasury  circular.  The  answer  they  received  was  that  it  would  noi  be 
repealed  or  modified. 

Soon  after  this  measure  had  been  taken,  the  country  was  startled  by 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments — and  the  consequent  embarrassment 
led  to  a  calling  of  an  extra  session  of  congress  on  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1837.  Of  the  message,  and  its  disposition  or  capacity,  in  its 
spirit  to  meet  the  prevailing  complaint  and  suffering,  there  were  vari- 
ous opinions. 

The  senate  seemed  quicker  and  more  energetic  in  its  morements  for 
relief,  than  the  house.  .  Many  speeches  of  vast  power  were  made  on 
the  sub-treasury  scheme,  and  the  wish  seemed  strong  to  ad  up  to 
something. 

In  the  house  it  was  decided  that  it  was  "  inexpedient  to  charter  a 
national  bank."   The  sub-treasury  idea  was  eventually  laid  on  the  table. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  new  congress,  an  excitement  was  early  man- 
ifested from  the  flowing  in  of  petitions  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and 
its  abolition  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  No  measures  that  materially 
affected  the  question,  or  looked  to  its  merits,  were  proposed. 

Accounts  had  at  this  time  from  London,  respecting  the  stocks  there 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Jan- 
don,  were  reviving  and  satisfactory.  That  gentleman,  in  May,  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  good  feeling  with  the  bank  of  England.  That  in* 
stitution  saw  it  was  in  viCin,  as  well  as  unreasonable,  to  maintain  a  po- 
sition of  hostility — and  that  the  condition  of  each  country  in  the 
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matter  of  commercial  interchange)  would  suffer  by  any  measures 
which  did  not  partake  of  the  proper  and  sensible  spirit'  of  trade,  which 
had  so  long  existed  between  the  countries ;  especially  if  those  meas- 
ures were  to  operate  through  such  channels  as  the  great  ones  of  their 
respective  money  systems. 

The  following  session  of  congress — ^the  last  of  which  we  can  speak, 
of  course,  it  being  the  last — ^was  marked  by  some  events  that  stirred 
the  country  at  large.  The  warlike  attitude  of  Maine  was  one  of  those 
erents,  decidedly.  Her  position — her  spirit — ^her  appeal  to  the  gen* 
eral  government  in  her  difficulties — all  «xcited  unusual  attention.  The 
country,  far  and  wide,  was  awake  upon  the  question  of  her  claim  and 
her  rights.  But  it  was  divided.  The  siaie  was  in  arms— in  its  border, 
fortifications — and  Great  Britain  was  threatened  through  her  unruly 
province,  with  vnur  to  the  last,  and  the  death.  The  nation  was  noi  in 
arms— it  was  opposed  to  the  threat  of  war — it  deprecated  war  to  the 
letter. 

And  war  was  not  yet  to  redden  the  streams  that  separated  the  land 
of  these  two  great  countries.  Compromise  was  resorted  to-— explana- 
tions were  had — and  the  spirit  that  stood  sentinel  on  the  boundary- 
ground  of  England  and  America,  lowered  its  lance,  and  drew  back,  on 
either  side,  to  the  quiet  of  a  fireside  and  a  home. 

And  now,  as  to  our  country,  what  would  we — and  what  should  we 
wishl  We  answer  in  the  eloquent  language  of  the  writer  we  juflt 
quoted: — 

^*  We  would  have  the  abuses  which  have  crept  into  the  administrah 
tion  of  the  government  reformed,  its  profusions  checked,  its  corrup- 
tions exposed  and  punished,  and  its  pristine  purity  restored.  We 
perceive  that  the  personal  character  of  the  late  [yresident,  and  the 
enormous  increase  of  federal  patronage,  has  imparted  an  alarmingly 
dangerous  degree  of  power  to  the  federal  executive ;  and  we  would 
abridge  those  expenditures  and  that  patronage,  out  of  which  this  pow* 
er  springs.  We  desire  to  see  congress  free,  the  press  free,  the  people 
free,  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  *  the  federal  executive.  We 
would  see  the  reign  of  violence,  rashness,  empiricism,  and  aimless  in- 
novation, ended.  We  would  have  expelled  from  the  high  places  of  the 
nation  the  men  who  have  abused  the  confidence  of  the  people  for  self- 
ish purposes.  We  would  transfer  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment to  purer  and  more  patriotic  hands.  We  would  put  down  an  ad- 
ministration which,  in  an  hour  of  recklessness  or  passion,  having 
rushed  into  a  career  of  acts  of  hostility  to  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try, has  not  patriotism  or  magnanimity  enough  to  retrace  its  steps. 
We  would  see  the  liberty  of  the  people  promoted  in  all  constitutional 
and  legal  ways,  their  prosperity  advanced,  and  happiness,  comfort,  and 
competency,  universally  diffused,  under  the  benign  auspices  of  a  just 
and  equal  government  administered  for  the  public  good.  We  seek  to 
restore  the  diminished  dignity  and  rights  of  the  states.  And  in  the 
advocacy  of  such  principles,  and  the  pursuit  of  such  objects,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  such  reforms  in  the  policy  and  administration  of 
the  government,  we  conceive  that  we  best  consult  our  own  honori  and 
the  permanent  welfare  of  the  Union — bsto  fbxpstua." 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  MARTIN  VAN  BUREN 


On  the  fourth  of  March,  1837,  Martin  Van  Buren  was  inaugurated  as  Pie- 
Rident  of  the  United  States.  The  candidates  voted  for  by  the  electors,  were, 
Martin  Van  Buren,  William  Heajy  Harrison,  Hugh  L.  White,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, and  Willie  P.  Mangum.  Of  the  votes  cast,  Martin  Van  Buren  received 
170,  William  Henry  Harrison,  73,  Hugh  L.  White,  26,  Daniel  Webster,  14, 
and  Willie  P.  Mangum,  11.  Mr.  Van  Buren  having  received  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number,  had  been  declared  duly  elected.  Of  Vice  President,  no 
choice  l^ad  been  made  by  the  electors.  The  two  candidates  having  the 
highest  number  of  votes  were,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  and  Fran- 
cis Granger,  of  New  York.  For  these  two  candidates,  the  Senate,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  proceeded  to  ballot,  and 
made  choice  of  Richard  M.  Johnson  for  Vice  President. 

The  inauguration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  took  place  at  the  eastern  front  of  the 
capitol,  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  and  in  the  presence 
of  an  immense  multitude  gathered  from  all  quarters  of  the  country.  The 
ex-president,  the  president  elect,  and  the  chief  justice  of  the  United  States, 
arrived  at  the  scene  at  about  12  o'clock,  the  two  former  in  a  beautiful  car- 
riage, made  from  the  timber  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  escorted  by  the  Po- 
tomac dragoons  and  a  corps  of  infantry. 

The  address  portrayed  the  condition  of  the  country  as  highly  prosperoos, 
and  spoke  of  her  institutions  as  having  been  tried  now  for  more  than  fif^ 
years,  and  found  adequate  to  every  emergency.  "  Half  a  century,"  tlie 
president  remarked,  "  teeming  with  extraordinary  events,  and  elsewhere 
producing  astonishing  results,  has  passed  along,  but  on  our  institutions  has 
lei^  no  injurious  mark.  From  a  small  community,  we  have  risen  to  a  people 
powerful  in  numbers  and  in  strength,  but  with  our  increase  has  gone  hand 
in  hand  the  progress  of  just  principles ;  the  privileges,  civil  and  reUgious,  of 
the  humblest  individual,  are  still  sacredl}r  protected  at  home,  and  while  the 
valor  and  fortitude  of  our  people  have  remo^'ed  far  from  us  the  slightest  ap- 
prehension of  foreign  power,  they  have  not  yet  induced  us  in  a  single  ii- 
stance  to  forget  what  is  right.  Our  commerce  has  been  extended  to  the 
remotest  nations,  the  value  and  even  nature  of  .our  productions  has  been 
greatly  changed ;  a  wide  difference  has  arisen  in  the  relative  wealth  and 
resources  of  every  portion  of  our  country  ;  yet  the  spirit  of  mutual  regard 
and  of  faithful  adherence  to  existing  compacts  has  continued  to  prevail  in 
our  councils,  and  never  long  been  absent  from  our  conduct.  We  hare 
learned  by  experience  a  faithful  lesson :  that  an  imf^cit  and  undeviating 
adherence  to  the  principles  on  which  we  set  out  can  carry  us  prosperously 
onward  through  all  the  conflicts  of  circumstances,  and  the  vicissitudes  is- 
separable  from  the  lapse  of  years.'* 

The  address  contained  no  definite  expression  of  opinion  upon  impoitaot 
political  questions,  with  the  single  exception  of  ihe  subject  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.    In  regard  to  this  question,  the  address  repeats  an 
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expression  of  opinion  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  made  before  hie  election. 
*'  Perceiving,"  he  observes,  *'  before  my  election  the  deep  interest  this  sub* 
ject  was  beginning  to  excite,  I  believed  it  a  solemn  duty  fully  to  make 
known  ray  sentiments  in  regard  to  it ;  and  now,  when  every  motive  for 
misrepresentation  has  passed  away,  I  trust  that  they  will  be  candidly 
"weighed  and  understood.  At  least,  they  will  be  my  standard  of  conduct  in 
the  path  before  me.  I  then  declared  that  if  the  desire  of  those  of  my 
countrymen  who  were  favorable  to  my  election,  was  gratified,  I  must  go 
into  the  presidential  chair  the  inflexible  and  uncompromising  opponent  of 
every  attempt,  on  the  part  of  congress,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  against  the  wishes  of  the  slave  holding  States  ;  and  also  with  a 
determination  equally  decided,  to  resist  the  slightest  interference  with  it  in 
the  States  wh^re  it  exists.  I  submitted  also  to  my  fellow-citizens,  with 
fullness  and  frankness,  the  reasons  which  led  me  to  this  determination. 
The  result  authorizes  me  to  believe  that  they  have  been  approved,  and  are 
confided  in  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  including  those 
whom  they  most  immediately  affect.  It  now  only  remains  to  add,  that  no 
bill  conflicting  with  these  views,  can  ever  receive  my  constitutional  sanction." 

General  Jackson,  on  leaving  the  presidential  chair,  wrote  a  farewell  ad- 
dress to  his  countrymen,  after  the  manner  of  the  illustrious  Washington. 
The  main  topics  of  which  it  treated,  were  the  dangers  which  threatened 
our  Union,  its  importance  and  value,  the  means  of  preserving  it— the  power 
of  taxation  conferred  on  the  general  government  by  the  constitution,  and 
the  subject  of  the  currency.  On  each  of  these  topics  General  Jackson 
dilates  with  characteristic  warmth  and  energy.  The  power  of  taxation 
conferred  on  congress  by  the  constitution,  in  the  view  of  General  Jackson, 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  raising  of  moneys,  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  ; 
the  protective  system,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  he  regards  as  unconstitu- 
tional. In  regard  to  the  currency,  the  address  remarks,  that  "  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  unquestionably  intended  to  secure  to  the  people 
a  circulating  medium  of  gold  and  silver.  But  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank  by  congress,  with  the  privilege  of  issuing  paper  money  receivable  in 
the  payment  of  the  public  dues,  and  the  unfortunate  course  of  legislation  in 
the  several  States  upon  the  same  subject,  drove  from  general  circulation  the 
constitutional  currency,  and  substituted  one  of  paper  in  its  place."  General 
Jackson  having  thus  taken  his  leave  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
having  received  the  addresses  of  the  diplomatic  corps  resident  at  Wash- 
ington, and  other  testimonials  of  regard  from  his  friends,  departed  from  the 
seat  of  government,  with  a  view  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 
retirement  of  his  hermitage  in  Tennessee. 

Immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  twenty-fourth  congress,  the 
senate,  in  conformity  with  a  previous  summons  issued  by  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  held  an  extra  session  for  the  purpo^  of  transacting  ex- 
ecutive business.  The  following  gentlemen  having  been  nominated  by  the 
president,  were  confirmed  by  the  senate,  for  the  oflices  which  they  respec- 
tively filled,  and  composed  the  new  cabinet,  viz  :  John  Forsyth,  BficretSLry  of 
state,  Levi  Woodbury,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  secretary 
of  war,  Mahlon  Dickerson,  secretary  of  the  navy,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  at- 
torney general.  These  gentlemen,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Poinsett, 
were  members  of  the  cabinet  of  General  Jackson. 

From  whatever  sources  it  originated,  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
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a  most  extraordinary  pressure  in  pecuniary  affairs  was  now  experienced 
throughout  the  country.  From  New  York  city,  a  committee  of  merchants 
proceeded  to  Washington  to  confer  with  the  president  upon  the  present  and 
the  threatening  difficulties,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  repeal  of  the  treas- 
ury circular.  The  answer  they  received  was,  that  it  would  not  be  repealed 
nor  modified.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country 
reached  a  crisis  towards  which  they  had  for  some  months  past  been  rapidly 
hastening.  The  banks  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  haring 
suffered  a  heavy  run  for  specie,  which  they  could  now  no  longer  endure,  re- 
solved  to  suspend  specie  payments ;  which  suspension  was  soon  generally 
followed  by  a  like  suspension  on  the  part  of  the  banks  throughout  the  whole 
country.*  Numerous  failures  of  the  merchants  in  all  the  principal  cities, 
were  about  the  same  time,  matters  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  In  Nev 
York,  they  became  at  length  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  they  ceased 
to  excite  notice. 

The  banks  in  which  the  United  States  government  deposited  tlie  national 
revenues  were  involved  in  the  general  calamity ;  and  of  course  the  law  of 
congress  which  required  these  revenues  to  be  deposited  in  specie-paying 
banks,  could  not  now  be  complied  with.  The  consequent  embairassment 
experienced  by  the  government  induced  the  president,  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  May,  to  issue  his  proclamation  for  an  extra  session  of  congress,  to  be 
convened  on  the  first  Monday  of  September  following. 

The  embarrassment  of  the  government  in  consequence  of  the  suspension 
of  specie  payments  extended  further  than  the  mere  matter  of  being  unable 
to  deposit  the  funds  of  the  government  in  accordance  with  the  requisitions 
of  the  law.  The  government  now  suddenly  found  itself  withont  any  cur- 
rency or  medium  with  which  to  discharge  its  own  debts.  Its  funds  de- 
posited in  the  banks  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  specie,  and  it  was 
obliged  to  create  for  itself  a  sort  of  paper  currency  of  its  own.  The  treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  accordingly  issued  a  circular  addressed  to  the 
collectors  of  the  customs  and  receivers  of  the  public  moneys,  instructing 
them  that  he  should  issue  drafts  in  such  form  and  for  such  amounts  as 
should  suit  the  convenience  of  the  creditors  of  the  government,  addressed 
to  the  cashiers  of  banks,  collectors  of  the  customs,  or  to  receivers  of  the 
public  moneys,  and  that  whenever  any  draft  on  a  bank  should  not  be  season- 
ably discharged  on  presentment,  they  should  receive  the  same  in  payroeot 
for  duties  or  for  public  lands.  As  the  debtors  of  the  government  could  not 
obtain  the  required  medium  of  payment,  viz.  gold  and  silver,  or  the  bills  of 
specie-paying  banks,  they  would  of  course  be  desirous  of  obtaining  these 
treasury  drafts,  and  thus  currency  would  be  given  to  them.  The  govern- 
ment, therefore,  ifastead  of  restoring  a  gold  and  silver  currency,  created  a 
currency  consisting  of  its  own  obligations,  for  the  very  purposes  of  its  own 
existence.  So  great  was  the  embarrassment  and  distress  created  by  the 
suspension  on  the  part  of  the  banks,  that  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury  issued 
a  circular  to  the  several  district  attomies  of  the  United  States,  authorizing 

*  Banks  which  al  first  had  boldly  declared  their  ability  and  resolution  to 'pay  specie,  veiy 
ioon  found  themselves  swept  away  by  the  general  current,  l^usthe  bank  of  the  Metrop^* 
lis,  the  deposit  bank  at  the  city  of  Washington,  which  on  the  12th  of  May  had  issi  ed  a  b»> 
tice  signed  by  the  president  and  cashier,  declaring  its  determination  to  continne  spi  cie  psf- 
ments,  and  that  the  president,  directors,  and  cashier,  pledged  their  individoal  fortunes  fat  iH 
just  claims  against  it,  only  three  days  afterwards,  that  is  on  the  15th  May,  was  obligtdtt 
soapeod. 
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them  in  certain  circumstances  and  on  certain  conditions  to  allow  indulgence, 
on  their  bonds,  to  persons  indebted  to  the  government  for  duties. 

The  extraordinary  condition  in  which  the  country  now  found  itself,  led 
to  a  variety  of  measures  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  temporary  relief. 
Several  of  the  State  legislatures  p&ssed  acts  legalizing  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  on  the  part  of  the  banks,  and  declaring  that  it  should  work 
no  forfeiture  of  their  charters.  Some  of  the  city  governments  passed  by- 
laws, directing  the  issue  of  certificates  for  small  sums  from  five  cents  to 
two  dollars,  which  should  be  receivable  for  taxes  and  debts  due  to  the  city 
governments.  Baltimore,  for  example,  passed  an  ordinance  for  the  issue  of 
such  certificates  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  Philadelphia  a  like  ordinance  for  ceraficates  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  banks  themselves  were  obliged 
to  adopt  new  rules  of  business,  and  the  entire  pecuniary  condition  of  the 
country  seemed  suddenly  changed. 

On  the  fourth  of  September,  in  compliance  with  the  proclamation  of  the 
president,  of  the  15th  of  May,  congress  convened  at  Washington,  to  consider 
the  "  great  and  weighty  matters"  which  the  president  had  given  intimation 
might  be  laid  before  them.  The  president,  in  his  message,  alleges  as  the 
reasons  for  convening  congress  in  extra  session,  ihe  inability  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  comply  with  the  law  requiring  the  revenues  to  be  deposited  in 
specie-paying  banks,  the  apprehension  that  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments in  addition  to  the  before  existing  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the 
coontry,  would  so  far  diminish  the  public  revenue  that  it  would  be  insuffi- 
cient to  defray  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  the  government,  and  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  the  mercantile  interest  in  meeting  their  engagements. 
"  Sensible  that  adequate  provisions  for  these  unexpected  exigencies  could 
only  be  made  by  congress,  convinced  that  some  of  them  would  be  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  public  service,  before  the  regular  period  of  your 
meeting,  and  desirous  also  to  enable  you  to  exercise  your  full  constitutional 
powers  for  the  relief  of  the  country,"  the  president  remarks,  "  I  could  not, 
"with  propriety,  avoid  subjecting  you  to  the  inconvenience  of  assembling  at 
as  early  a  day  as  the  state  of  the  popular  representation  would  permit."  The 
message  proceeds  to  ascribe  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  country 
to  the  redundancy  of  credit  acquired  by  excessive  issues  of  bank  paper,  and 
by  means  of  foreign  loans  contracted  by  the  States  and  State  institutions, 
and  above  all  by  the  lavish  accommodations  extended  by  foreign  dealers 
to  our  merchants,  and  as  the  consequence  of  this  redundancy  of  credit,  to 
what  the  message  terms  "  a  spirit  of  adventurous  speculation  embracing 
the  whole  range  of  human  enterprise."  The  present  and  visible  effects  of 
these  circumstances  on  the  operations  of  the  government  and  in  the  indus- 
try of  the  people,"  the  message  proceeds,  point  out  the  objects  which  call 
for  your  immediate  attention.  They  are  to  regulate  by  law  the  safe-keep- 
ing, transfer,  and  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys  ;  to  designate  the 
funds  to  be  received  and  paid  by  the  government ;  to  enable  the  treasury 
to  meet  promptly  every  demand  upon  it ;  to  prescribe  the  terms  of  indul- 
gence and  the  mode  of  settlement  to  be  adopted  as  well  in  collecting  from 
individuals  the  revenue  that  has  accrued,  as  in  withdrawing  it  from  former 
depositories,  and  to  devise  and  adop^  such  further  measures,  within  the 
constitutional  competency  of  congress,  as  will  be  best  calculated  to  revive 
the  enterprise  and  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country."    The  presi- 
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dent  then  proceeds  to  express  his  decided  opposition  to  the  creation  of  « 
United  States  Bank,  to  recommend  to  Congress  the  passive  of  an  act 
authorizing  the  government  to  collect,  receive,  transmit,  disburse,  and  keep 
the  public  moneys  through  the  medium  of  certain  officers  of  its  own,  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose — an  act  generally  known  under  the  appellation  of 
the  sub-treasury,  or  independent  treasury  law,  and  to  advise  the  retaining 
in  the  treasury,  for  the  wants  of  the  government,  of  about  nine  millions  three 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  dollars,  that  by  a  previous  law  of  Con- 
gress were  in  October  following  to  be  deposited  with  the  States.  The 
Congress  continued  in  session  until  Monday,  the  1 6th  of  October,  when  it 
adjourned  until  the  first  Monday  in  December,  the  day  appointed  by  the 
constitution  for  its  annual  meeting.  The  principal  acts  passed  were,  u 
act  to  postpone  the  fourth  installment  of  the  deposite  with  the  States,  an 
act  to  authorize  the  issuing  of  treasury  notes  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
ten  millions  of  dollars,  an  act  authorizing  the  further  postponement  of  pay- 
ment upon  duty  bonds,  and  an  act  for  sidjusting  the  remaining  claims  upon 
the  then  late  deposite  banks. 

On  the  fourth  of  December,  Congress  assembled,  agreeably  to  their  ad- 
journment. The  message  of  president  Van  Buren  represented  the  condi- 
tion of  our  foreign  relations  as  not  materially  changed  since  the  last  annual 
message  of  his  predecessor.  Of  questions  pending  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  governments,  the  most  important  regarded  our  north- 
eastern boundary.  *'  The  sole  result  of  long  pending  negotiations  and  a 
perplexing  Arbitration,"  the  president  observed,  "  appears  to  be  a  conviction, 
that  a  conventional  line  must  be  adopted,  from  the  impossibility  of  ascer- 
taining the  true  one,  according  to  the  description  contained  in  the  treaty. 
Without  coinciding  in  this  opinion,  which  is  not  thought  to  be  well  founded, 
my  predecessor  gave  the  strongest  proof  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  terminate  satisfactorily  this  dispute,  by  proposing  the  substi- 
tution of  a  conventional  line,  if  the  consent  of  the  States  interested  in  the 
question  could  be  obtained.  In  this  proposition  the  British  government  have 
not  yet  replied."  The  president  urges  upon  the  consideration  of  Congress 
the  claims  of  the  government  upon  Mexico,  that  government  having  as  yet 
declined  to  do  any  thing  satisfactorily  for  the  adjustment  of  our  demands 
upon  her  for  many  cases  both  of  public  and  private  wrongs.  The  subject 
of  the  collection,  transfer,  and  safe  keeping  of  the  public  moneys  is 
again  represented  as  requiring  the  attention  of  the  legislative  depazt- 
ment.  The  president  considers  Congress  as  having  decided  at  the  last  ses- 
sion against  the  creation  of  a  national  bank,  and  also  against  the  deposite 
system.  He  therefore  brings  forward  again  the  sub-treasury  scheme  as  the 
only  remaining  expedient.  A  graduation  of  the  prices  of  public  lands  accord- 
ing to  a  valuation  to  be  made,  and  an  extension  of  the  preemption  laws  in 
favor  of  settlers,  are  measures  which  the  president  seems  inclined  to  regard 
with  favor.  The  system  of  removing  the  Indians,  commenced  by  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson in  1804,  having  been  steadily  persevered  in  by  every  succeeding 
president,  was  well  nigh  terminating  in  complete  success,  almost  all  the 
Indian  tribes  having  been  removed  and  established  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  war  in  Florida  still  continuing,  the  principal  part  of  the  army  had  been 
concentrated  there,  with  a  view  and  in  the  expectation  of  bringing  the  war 
ui  that  territory  to  a  speedy  close. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  British  prov- 
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inces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  sym- 
pathizing with  the  insurgents,  enlisted  into  their  cause,  and  attempts  were 
made  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  raise  troops  within 
our  territory  to  aid  the  revolutionists.  Great  excitement  prevailed  among 
the  inhabitants  along  the  line  of  our  north  western  frontier.  The  president 
of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  sustain  the  laws,  issued  his  proclamation 
under  date  of  the  5th  of  January,  declaring  that  all  persons  who  should  com- 
promit  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  would  render  themselves  liable 
to  punishment  under  those  laws,  which  would  be  rigidly  enforced.  At  the 
same  time,  orders  were  issued  from  the  war  department  to  General  Scott  to 
repair  to  the  Canada  frontier  with  an  armed  force,  to  be  furnished  by  the 
states  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  an  appre- 
hended invasion  of  our  soil.  The  immediate  occasion  of  issuing  these  or- 
ders was  an  attack  made  by  an  armed  force  from  Canada  upon  the  Ameri- 
can steamboat  Caroline.  This  vessel,  owned  by  an  American  citizen,  and 
bound  for  Schlosser,  upon  th^  east  side  of  the  Niagara  river,  and  within  the 
United  States,  was  boarded  about  midnight  on  the  29th  of  December,  by 
seventy  or  eighty  armed  men,  who  immediately  commenced  an  attack  upon 
the  crew  and  passengers  with  muskets,  swords,  and  cutlasses,  and  soon  set 
her  on  fire,  towed  her  into  the  current  of  the  river  and  abandoned  her  to  the 
mercy  of  the  cataract.  Out  of  thirty-three  individuals,  known  to  have  been 
on  board  of  her,  twelve  could  not  be  found,  and  of  those  found,  one,  Amos 
Durfee,  was  dead,  having  been  shot  through  the  head  with  a  musket  ball, 
and  several  others  were  wounded. 

Immediate  steps  were  taken  by  the  department  of  state  to  bring  the  whole 
subject  to  the  notice  of  the  British  government.  Sir  Allen  N.  McNabb, 
the  commander  of  the  British  forces  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  in  justification 
of  this  attack  on  the  Caroline,  alleged  that  he  had  the  most  positive  infor- 
mation that  she  had  been  sold  to  the  pirates  on  Navy  island,  and  loaded 
with  provisions  and  munitions  of  war,  was  destined  to  co-operate  with  the 
British  rebels.  Although  the  civil  war  in  Canada  was  soon  brought  to  a 
close,  the  difficulties  between  the  two  govemmento  growing  out  of  the  at- 
tack on  the  Caroline  still  remain  unadjusted. 

The  second  session  of  the  25th  Congress  was  terminated  on  the  9th  of 
July,  1838,  without  however  any  thing  having  been  done  for  the  safe  keep- 
ing, transfer,  collection,  and  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys,  and  on 
the  14th  of  the  same  month  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  his  cir- 
cular to  the  collectors  and  receivers,  announcing  this  fact,  and  urging  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  scrupulously  enforcing  the  regulations  and  instruc- 
tions of  the  department,  of  accuracy  in  their  accounts,  punctuality  in  their 
returns,  promptness  in  their  payments,  and  of  an  entire  forbearance  to  use 
any  part  of  the  public  moneys.  The  acts  passed  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress were  chiefly  of  a  private  nature,  and  few,  if  any  of  the  measures  re- 
commended by  the  president  in  his  message,  were  adopted. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1838,  by  previous  concert,  many  of  the  banks 
resumed  specie  payments.  This  result  was  effected  through  the  medium 
of  a  convention  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  23d  of  July,  in  which  these 
banks  were  represented.  Other  banks  followed  their  example,  and  the  re- 
sumption soon  became  general  throughout  the  United  States. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  1838,  Congress  again  assembled.    The  condi- 
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Uon  of  the  country,  the  President  represented  in  his  message,  as  tn  genecal, 
highly  prosperous.  Our  foreign  relations  were  generally  friendly,  and 
Mexico,  whose  conduct  had  been  spoken  of  in  the  last  message  in  a  tone 
of  complaint,  had  entered  into  an  arrangement  for  the  adjustment  of  differ- 
ences by  the  arbitrament  of  a  third  person.  Nothing  new  had  transpired 
in  relation  to  the  north-eastern  boundary.  The  work  of  removing  the  In- 
dians west  of  the  Mississippi  was  yet  in  successful  progress,  the  entire  re- 
moval of  the  Cherokees  having  now  been  efiected.  The  attention  of  Con- 
gress is  again  invited  to  the  subject  of  the  military  defence  of  the  coontry, 
a  subject  not  acted  upon  at  the  last  session,  as  the  president  supposes,  for 
want  of  time.  In  regard  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  countiy,  the  presi- 
dent remarks,  "  my  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  further  legislative  pro- 
visions for  the  safe-keeping  and  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys,  and  my 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  measures  best  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of 
those  objects,  have  been  already  submitted  to  you.  These  have  been 
strengthened  by  recent  events  ;  and  in  the  fuU  conviction  that  time  and  ex- 
perience must  still  further  demonstrate  their  propriety,  I  feel  it  my  duty, 
with  respectful  deference  to  the  conflicting  views  of  others,  again  to  invite 
your  attention  to  them.''  One  of  these  recent  events,  we  are  led  to  infer 
from  the  connection  in  which  the  President  speaks  of  it,  was  the  remarka- 
ble defalcation  of  Samuel  Swartwout,  the  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
a  defalcation  which  had  been  in  progress  for  a  period  of  more  than  seven 
years,  and  amounted  in  all  to  the  sum  of  about  one  million  two  fauodredand 
fifty  Uiousand  dollars. 

The  resources  of  the  country  are  represented  as  amply  suflicient  for  the 
fulfillment  of  all  its  obligations.  As  a  proof  of  this,  there  would  remain  in 
the  treasury  on  the  first  of  January,  1639,  the  sum  of  two  millions  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars.  Considering  the  extreme  embar- 
rassments of  the  country,  arising  from  the  excessive  issues  of  bank  paper, 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  capital,  and  the  derangement  arising  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  surplus  revenue  among  the  States,  the  expense  of  removing 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  of  conducting  the  war  in  Florida,  together  with  the 
very  large  appropriations  made  at  the  two  preceding  sessions  of  Congress, 
the  President  regards  the  fact  that  such  an  amount  should  remain  in  the 
Treasury  as  ample  evidence  of  the  abundant  resources  of  the  country  to 
fulfill  all  its  obligations.  The  President,  however,  represents  in  the  same 
message,  that  treasury  notes  had  been  issued  by  the  government  ia  order  ro 
meet  its  expenses,  of  which  less  than  eight  millions  of  dollars  would  be 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  that  the  nine  millions  installment  of 
surplus  revenue  could  not  be  deposited  with  the  Slates  ; — facts  that  should 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  preceding  representation  of  the  finan- 
cial prosperity  of  the  country.  The  general  business  of  the  conununity, 
deeply  affected  as  it  had  been,  the  President  represents  as  reviving  with  ad- 
ditional vigor,  chastened  by  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  animated  by  the 
hopes  of  the  future.  The  agency  of  the  government  in  producing  such  a 
result,  he  says,  had  been  as  efiicient  as  its  powers  and  means  permitti^. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1 839,  the  twenty-fiflh  Congress  expired  by  hmita- 
tion  of  law.  The  sub-treasury  IhII,  so  strenuously  and  repeatedly  recooH 
mended  by  the  President,  having  passed  the  Senate,  was  suffered  to  lie  on 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  without  its  friends  venturing  to 
bring  it  forward.     A  bill  growing  out  of  the  duel  fought  between  CiUey,  a 
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member  of  the  house  of  representatiirea  from  Maine,  and  Grares,  a  member 
of  the  same  house  from  Kentucky,  entitled  an  act  to  prohibit  the  ginng  og 
accepting,  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  a  challenge  to  fight  a  dodt 
and  for  the  punishment  thereof,  having  passed  both  houses,  and  received  the 
sanction  of  the  President,  became  a  law.  No  other  acts  of  very  general 
interest  and  importance  were  passed  during  this  session,  unless  we  may  so 
designate  an  act  for  taking  the  sixth  census  of  the  United  States,  and  an  act 
passed  with  reference  to  the  relations  existing  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  north-eastern  boundaiy  question,  giving 
to  the  President  additional  powers  for  the  defence  of  the  country  in  certain 
cases  therein  specified. 

More  thlm  a  hundred  bills  which  had  passed  the  senate,  were  not  i^ted 
upon  by  the  house,  and  of  a  vast  number  prepared  by  the  oommitteee  of  the 
latter  body,  with  great  labor,  scarcely  a  fourth  part  were  finally  acted  on. 
Party  spirit  ran  so  high  in  the  house,  and  party  strength  was  so  equally  di- 
vided there,  that  the  session  seems  to  have  been  spent  mainly  in  the  exhi* 
bition  of  party  tactics,  and  in  attempts  for  party  ascendency.  The  north- 
eastern boundary  question  had,  during  the  winter,  assumed  a  menacing  and 
hostile  aspect  Portions  of  the  disputed  territory  were  under  the  actual 
jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  of  the  British  authorities,  and  other  portions 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  of  the  State  of  Maine.  Pend* 
ing  the  negotiations  between  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  that 
of  Great  Britain,  for  a  final  adjustment  of  the  question,  it  seems  to  have  been 
understood  by  the  State  of  Maine,  that  the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  tei^ 
ritoiy  was  to  remain  undisturbed,  Great  Britain  exercising  her  sovereignty 
where  she  already  held  it,  and  Maine  doing  the  same.  It  appears,  however, 
that  a  numerous  band  of  depredators,  chiefiy  from  the  adjoining  British  pro- 
vinces, but  without  the  sanction  of  their  own  government,  entered  on  a  pait 
of  the  territory  actually  held  by  the  State  of  Maine,  and  proceeded  to  cot 
down  and  destroy  the  timber.  The  governor  of  Maine,  on  being  apprised  of 
this  fact,  under  a  special  resolve  of  the  legislature  dispatched  the  land 
agent  of  the  State,  with  what  was  deemed  a  sufficient  force,  to  repel  the 
aggression.  While  the  agent  was  proceeding  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  duty,  he  was  seized  by  the  trespassers  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  into  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick.  Thereupon  the  governor  of  Maine  dis- 
patched the  sherifi',  and  an  officer  appointed  in  place  of  the  land  agent,  with 
an  armed  force,  to  vindicate  the  authority  and  honor  of  \he  State.  Sir  John 
Harvey,  the  lieutenant  governor  of  New  Brunswick,  took  fire,  and  a  warm, 
if  not  an  angry,  correspondence  ensued  between  him  and  the  governor  of 
Maine.  The  whole  country,  both*  on  the  side  of  Maine  and  in  the  British 
provinces,  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  intense  excitement ;  troops  weie  rsised 
and  other  hostile  preparations  made  by  both  parties,  and  every  thivg  seemed 
to  threaten  an  immediate  collision.  In  this  crisis  of  affairs,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitted  a  special  message  to  Congress,  inviting  their 
attention  to  the  subject, — and  Major  General  Scott  received  orders  to  repair 
to  the  scene  of  threatened  hostilities,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  any  hostile 
movements,  until  anopp«)rtunity  could  be  afforded  for  the  two  govemmenla 
to  treat  upon  the  matter  in  dispute.  The  message  to  Congress  resulted  im 
the  passing  of  the  act,  before  mentioned,  conferring  additional  powers  oa 
the  President ;  and  General  Scott  soon  succeedflcT  in  restoring  the  jJtMM 
belligerents  to  a  more  amicable  temper,  and  in  effecting  a  temporaiy  a^ust* 
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M«ct  Of  the  immediate  difficulties;  The  oulitary  forces  were  to  be  withdimwn, 
a  ^mail  civil  pagse  was  to  be  left  under  the  land  agent  to  protect  the  timber 
already  cut  and  to  prevent  future  depredations,  and  the  questions  of  posses- 
sion and  jurisdiction,  were  to  remain  as  they  were  before  the  strife  began. 
On  the  26th  of  August  ih  this  year,  an  event  of  a  novel  and  interesting 
character  occurred  in  the  capture  of  the  schooner  Amistad,  a  Spanish 
vessel   found  lying  in  the  waters  near  Long  Island.     On  board  of  her 
were  two  white  men,  Spaniards,  Jose  Ruiz  and  Pedro  Montez,  and  fifty- 
four  African  negroes,  under  the  command  of  one  of  their  own  number  whose 
name  was  Cinquez.     The  Amistad,  it  appeared  from  subsequent  investiga- 
tions, had  sailed  from  Havana,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  for  another  port  in  the 
West  India  islands,  with  a  cargo  of  merchandize,  and  the  Africans  on  board, 
claimed  as  slaves  by  the  two  Spaniards,  Ruiz  and  Montez.     After  having 
been  fbor  nights  at  sea,  the  negroes  rose  upon  the  whites,  killed  the  captain 
and  crew,  took  possession  of  the  schooner,  and  in  endeavoring  to  return 
to  Africa,  were  at  length  found  conveyed  to  the  shores  of  Long  Island. 
The  Afnistad  was  first  discovered  by  the  United  States  revenue  brig  Wask- 
tngten^  which  took  possession  of  her,  with  her  cargo,  and  crew,  and  brought 
her  into  the  port  of  New  London.     The  negroes,  after  an  investigation  be- 
fore the  District  Judge,,  were  committed  to  take  their  trial  before  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  United  States,  to  be  holden  at  Hartford  on  the  17th  of 
September,  on  a  charge  of  piracy  and  murder  on  the  high  seas.     The  grand 
jury,  however,  und^r  the  charge  of  the  court,  fouud  no  bills  against  them, 
and  they  were  discharged  from  the  complaint,  but  retained  in  custody  under 
a  claim  of  property  interposed  by  Ruiz  and  Montez — of  the  captors  for 
salvage, — and  of  the  United  States,  made  in  compliance  with  a  demand  of 
the  Spanish  Minister,  that  they  should  be  surrendered  to  Spain,  in  accord- 
ance with   a  treaty  existing  between  that  government    and  the  United 
States.    The  District  Attorney  also  filed  a  claim  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Stales,  that  they  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  President  to  be 
sent  back  to  Africa.     In  this  state  of  the  case,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was 
obtained  from  the  Circuit   Court  then  in  session  at  Hartford,  to  try  their 
right  to  their  liberty.     That  court  decided,  that  as  the  Africans  were  held 
in  custody  under  a  regular  process  from  the  District  Court,  they  could  not 
be  discharged  by  habeas  corpus^  but  must  take  their  trial  on  the  merits. 
When  the  cause  came  on  before  the  District  Court,  the  several  claims  afore- 
said, with  a  single  exception,  were  declared  unfounded,  and  the  Africans 
were  ordered  to  be  delivered  to  the  President  to  be  restored  to  Africa. 
From  this  decree  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Circuit  Court,  which  afiirming 
die  decree  as  matter  of  form,  the  case  w'as  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
&6  Uniied  States,  which  adjudged  the  Africans  entitled  to  their  unqualified 
discharge.    The  negroes  rested  their  claim  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
free  iahabit^ts  of  Africa,  had  been  seized  and  Sold  to  a  slave-trader,  who 
had  carried  them  to  Cuba  in  violation  of  the  existing  laws  of  Spain.    The 
conduct  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  making  the  United  States 
government  a  par^  against  these  Africans,  and  in  appealing  from  the  decree 
of  the  District  Court  in^  their  favor,  at  the  instance  of  the  Spanish  Minister. 
WAS  regarded  by  the  friends  of  the  Africans  as  an  unwarranted  and  illegal 
exercise  <^power^and  was  severely  reprobated  and  condemned  by  many(^ 
the  public  journals.     The  President  was  charged  with  being  desirous  c^ 
delivering  up  the  Africans  to  the  Spanish  government,  and  was  said  to  have 
ordered  a  vessel  of  war  to  proceed  to  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  to  be  ready 
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lo  lake  the  Africans,  for  this  purpose,  from  the  hands  of  the  District  Coort 
The  friends  of  the  President,  however,  claimed  that  he  acted  in  this  matter 
from  a  desire  merely  to  ascertain  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States 
and  to  preserve  them  inviolate. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1839,  another  suspension  of  specie  payments  com- 
menced at  Philadelphia.  It  was  soon  followed  on  the  part  of  the  banks  in 
the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Baltimore,  in  Washington,  and  in  Rich- 
mond, until  in  a  short  time  it  became  general  throughout  the  South  and 
Southwest.  In  this  suspension  the  banks  of  New  York  and  New  England 
did  not,  in  general,  participate,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Rhode  Island 
banks,  continued  ta  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them  for  specie.  This 
suspension  was  supposed  to  have  for  its  immediate  cause  the  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  of  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  drafts  on 
Paris  had  been  protested  for  non  acceptance.  The  drafts,  however,  were, 
on  arriving  at  maturity,  with  a  single  exception,  honored  by  the  Rothschilds. 

The  opposition  to  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  growing  out  of  his 
views  and  his  course  in  relation  to  the  currency,  and  augmented  and  height- 
ened by  the  conunercial  revulsions  which  the  country  had  experienced,  and 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments  under  which  it  had  been  laboring  for  years, 
-was  now  fast  approaching  its  crisis.  On  the  4th  of  December,  1839,  a 
Whig  National  Convention,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  different  States, 
assembled  at  Hanisburg,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
convention  remained  in  session  between  two  and  three  days,  when  having 
selected  Wm.  Henry  Harrison  of  Ohio,  as  candidate  for  President,  and 
John  Tyler  of  Virginia,  as  candidate  for  Vice  President,  and  with  great 
unanimity  of  feeling,  resolved  to  support  them,  it '  adjourned.  From  that 
time  forth,  the  Presidential  contest  was  carried  forward  throughout  the 
Union  with  great  ardor. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  26th  Congress,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  much 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  organizing  the  house  of  representatives. 
Five  of  the  seats  belonging  to  representatives  from  New  Jersey  were  con- 
tested, and  the  time  of  the  house  was  consumed  from  the  2nd  to  the  24th  ot 
December,  in  discussing  and  deciding  whether  the  five  individuals  who 
held  certificates  of  election  from  the  governor,  or  other  persons  claiming  to 
have  been  duly  elected,  should  be  entitled  to  sit  in  organizing  the  house. 
The  subject  was  discussed  with  a  great  deal  of  party  zeal,  if  not  virulence, 
and  was  decided  by  party  votes.  The  persons  holding  the  certificates  of 
the  governor  were  rejected. 

On  the  24th,  the  house  being  at  length  organized,  the  President  trans- 
mitted to  the  senate  his  annual  message.  The  foreign  relations  of  the 
country  still  wore  a  pacific  aspect ;  measures  were  in  progress  for  making  a 
final  adjustment  of  the  north-eastern  boundary  question  ;  our  difficulties  with 
Mexico  yet  remained  unsettled ;  and  the  financial  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  President  remarked,  he  was  happy  to  say,  had  been  very  success- 
ful. The  difficulties  under  which  the  Treasury  department  had  labored, 
from  defects  in  the  laws  relative  to  the  safe-keeping  of  the  public  moneys, 
and  from  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  had  been  sur- 
mounted to  a  very  gratifying  extent.  Of  the  nineteen  millions  of  treasury 
notes  authorized  by  Congress,  only  about  three  millions  remained  unpaid, 
apd  could  the  treasury  have  realized  its  dues  from  the  banks,  the  whole 
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woold  have  been  cancelled.  The  message  contained  some  stnctures  on  the 
banking  system  and  credit  system  of  the  country,  urged  the  propriety  of 
j^eeping  the  funds  of  the  government  apart,  either  from  the  use  of  indiirida- 
als  or  of  the  banks,  and  again  repeated  the  recommendation,  so  often  made 
before,  that  Congress  should  proceed  to  enact  the  bill  for  the  safe-keeping 
of  the  public  moneys,  known  under  the  name  of  the  independent  treasury  or 
sub-treasury  bill.  Although  the  President  in  his  message  represented  the 
condition  of  the  Treasury  in  a  very  favorable  light, — before  the  close  of  the 
session,  a  bill  was  introduced,  at  the  instance  of  the  President,  to  authoriie 
the  issuing  of  five  millions  more  of  treasury  notes,  and  so  convinced  were 
Congress  of  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  that  it  was  passed  with  bnt  little 
opposition.  On  the  21st  of  July,  1840,  Congress  adjourned,  having  passed 
the  bill  so  often  urged  upon  their  consideration,  and  the  sub-treasury,  as  it 
was  termed  by  its  opponents,  or  independent  treasury,  as  it  was  styled  by  its 
fhends,  was  now  established,  in  the  last  year  of  President  Van  Buren's  ad- 
ministration, by  authority  of  law.  This  bill  received  the  signature  of  the 
President  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  was  regarded  by  some  of  the  friends  of  the 
administration,  as  a  sort  of  second  declaration  of  independence.  It  separated 
the  government  entirely  from  all  connection  with  the  banks,  and  provided 
that  vaults  and  safes  should  be  constructed,  and  receivers  appointed  in  all 
the  principal  cities  of  the  union,  for  the  collection  and  safe-keeping  of  the 
public  revenues. 

On  the  second  of  May,  1840,  a  whig  national  convention,  composed  of 
delegates  from  all  the  different  States  in  the  union,  assembled  at  Baltimore, 
and  so  zealous  were  the  opposition  to  the  administration,  that  they  con- 
tinued to  hold  conventions,  to  form  processions,  and  adopt  various  expedients 
for  the  purpose  of  arousing  the  people  to  enthusiasm  in  the  great  political 
contest  that  was  at  hand.  From  the  fact  that  General  Harrison,  the  whig 
candidate  for  President,  had  retired  to  a  farm  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  a  short  distance  from  Cincinnati,  where  he  had  adopted  the  plain  and 
simj^e  habits  of  a  coounon  farmer,  the  idea  was  derived  of  building  log 
cabins  in  all  the  most  important  towns  of  the  union,  which  should  serve  as 
emblems  of  the  actual  abode  of  the  old  chief,  whom  the  parly  opposed  to  the 
administration  had  adopted  as  their  favorite  candidate.  Frequent  public  as- 
semblies were  held,  both  in  the  log  cabins  and  elsewhere,  at  which  the 
political  leaders  of  the  oj^sition  dehvered  addresses  portraying  the  abuses 
of  the  existing  administration,  the  virtues  of  General  Harrison,  and  stirring  up 
die  people  to  the  most  energetic  action.  The  friends  of  the  administration, 
while  they  professed  to  treat  the  measures  of  their  opponents  with  ridicule 
and  contempt,  were  not  inactive,  but  resorted  to  conventions,  public  ad- 
dresses, and  other  means  suited  to  enable  them  to  retain  the  power  which 
they  had  acquired ;  and  every  thing  betokened  an  arduous  struggle  at  hand. 

On  the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  United  States,  met  and  cast 
their  votes.  Previous  to  this  time,  however,  there  was  little  doubt  in  regard 
to  the  result. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  Congress  assembled.  The  President's  roes- 
sage,  as  usual,  represented  our  foreign  relations  as  pacific,  the  financial 
state  of  the  government  as  sound,  the  banking  system  as  fraught  with  eril, 
and  the  independent  treasury  law,  although  perhaps  it  had  not  been  in  ope- 
ration long  enough  to  have  its  merits  tested  conclusively,  yet  working  as 
favorably  as  could  be  desired. 
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On  the  4tli  of  February  1841,  a  third  suspension  of  specie  payments  oc- 
curred. It  did  not  however  become  general,  but  beginning  with  the  United 
States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  was  confined  to  banks  of  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, and  others  in  the  south  and  south-west. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  the  ceremony  of  counting  the  votes  for  presi- 
dent and  vice  president,  took  place  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, in  presence  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  At  12  o'clock,  the  senate, 
with  the  vice-president  at  their  head,  preceded  by  the  sergeant-at-arma, 
and  accompanied  by  the  secretary  of  the  senate,  and  the  chief  clerk  bear- 
ing the  electoral  votes,  entered  the  hall,  and  were  conducted  to  their  seats 
by  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  house. 

As  the  senate  entered  the  house,  the  speaker  and  members  rose  and  con 
tinued  standing  until  the  senators  took  their  seats.  The  vice  president  was 
met  by  the  speaker  on  thc^steps  of  his  stand,  and  conducted  to  the  speak- 
er's chair,  the  speaker  seating  himself  on  the  left  ;  the  secretary  of  the 
senate  taking  his  place  at  the  right  end  of  the  table,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
bouse  at  the  left.  The  two  sergeants-at-arms  were  seated,  the  sergeant  of 
the  senate  at  the  right  of  the  vice-president,  and  a  little  below  him,  and  the 
sergeant  of  the  house  in  a  corresponding  position  on  the  left  of  the  speaker. 
The  tellers,  Mr.  Preston  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  and  Mr.  Gushing  and 
Mr.  Jones  on  the  part  of  the  house,  took  their  seats  in  front  of  the  table, 
Mr.  Preston  being  in  the  centre.  The  senators  took  the  seats  set  apart  for 
them  in  the  body  of  the  hall  on  the  right  of  the  vice-president,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  were  all  seated  within  the  bar.  The  joint  meeting  being 
organized,  the  vice-president  rose,  and  announcing  the  object  of  th«  meet- 
ing, proceeded  to  break  the  seal  of  the  envelope  containing  the  electoral 
voles  of  the  state  of  Maine,  handed  it  to  the  tellers,  saying,  **  lieliver  to 
you,  gentlemen  tellers,  the  voles  of  the  electors  of  the  state  of  Maine,  for 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  that  the  »ame  may  be 
counted ;"  and  in  like  manner,  he  proceeded  with  the  votes  of  the  other 
states  until  he  had  gone^through  with  the  whole.  ,  The  tellers  having 
read,  counted,  and  made  duplicate  lists  of  the  votes,  and  compared  the  lists 
together,  and  found  them  to  agree,  delivered  the  same  to  the  vice-president, 
who  read  them  to  the  joint  assembly.  The  whole  number  of  votes  given 
was  294,  the  number  necessary  to  a  choice  148;  of  the  whole  for  presi- 
dent, Wm.  Henry  Hamson,  of  Ohio,  received  23^,  Martin  Van  Buren,  of 
New- York  60 ;  for  vice-president,  John  Tyler  of  Virginia,  234  ;  Richard 
M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  48 ;  Littleton  W.  Ta^well,  of  Virginia,  11 ;  and 
James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  1.  The  vice-president  then  made  the  fol- 
lowing  declaration.  "  I  do  declare  that  William  Henry  Harrison,  of 
Ohio,  having  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  of 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  for  President,  is  duly 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  for  four  years,  commencing  with 
the  4th  day  of  March,  in  thjo  year  1S41.  The  vice-president  then  made 
declaration  in  similar  terms,  that  John  Tyler  was  duly  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  f<;r  the  same  period,  and  then  pronoun- 
ced the  meeting  dissolved,  and  the  senate  retired  in  the  same  manner  they 
came  in,  the  principal  clerk  bearing  the  electoral  votes,  and  one  of  the  du- 
plicates, to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  that  body. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  the  twenty-sixth  Congress  expired  by  limita- 
tion of  law,  and  with  it  terminated  the  official  period  of  Mr.  Van  Buren'a 
administration. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON  AND  OF 

JOHN  TYLER. 


The  ceremony  of  the  inauguration  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  took  place  on  the  4th  of  March,  1841.  It  was 
attended  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
many  of  them  warm  political  friends  of  the  President  elect,  and  manifesting 
the  most  ardent  enthusiasm  on  the  occasion  which  was  to  consummate 
their  wishes  and  their  hopes.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the  era  of  a  change 
of  power,  the  party  which  had  elected  Gen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren 
having  swayed  the  councils  of  the  nation  for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  those  who  had  been  so  long  excluded,  as  it  were, 
from  participating  in  public  office,  and  who  regarded  the  policy  of  the  two 
last  administrations  as  fraught  with  evil  to  the  country,  should  welcome  the 
change  which  they  fondly  hoped  would  now  be  effected  through  the  agency 
of  theit  fiiTorite  candidate,  with  demonstrations  of  the  most  intense  joy. 

The  inaugural  procession  was  grand  and  imposing,  comprising  several 
military  companies,  officers  and  soldiers  who  fought  under  General  Harri- 
son, with  a  flag  displayed  at  their  head,  taken  from  the  enemy  at  the  battle 
of  the  Thames,  the  President  elect  on  a  beautiful  white  charger,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  ex-presidents  of  the  United  States,  the  judiciary,  for- 
eign ministers,  members  of  Congress,  members  of  the  Harrisburg  conven- 
tion, governors  and  ex-governors  of  States,  members  of  State  legislatures, 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  citizens,  Tippecanoe  clubs,  corporate  author- 
ities, ^c.  dDC. 

At  12  o*clock,  the  new  Senate  was  organized,  the  Vice-President  elect, 
John  Tyler,  and  the  new  senators,  having  taken  the  oaths  of  their  respect* 
ive  offices.     Soon  the  President  elect  reached  the  capitol,  and  tock  his 
seat  on  the  platform  erected  for  the  occasion,  in  front  of  the  portico,  in  the 
presence  ofthe  Senate,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  diplomatic  corps 
and  other  diputaries,  while  upon  the  ground  in  front  stood  a  compact  mass, 
estimated  to  contain  at  least  twenty  thousand  people.     The  President  elect 
delivered  his  Inaugural  address  in  a  fuU,  clear,  and  unbroken  voice,  inter- 
mpted  occasionally  by  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  responding  to  the  princi- 
ples and  sentiments  which  the  address  contained.    The  President  elect 
spoke  of  his  political  sentiments  and  of  the  principles  which  should  govern 
mm  in  the  administration  of  the  government.     He  declared  himself  clearly 
and  ejq>licitly  in  favor  of  a  single  presidential  term,  recognized  the  pecu- 
liar principles  of  the  party  which  had  chosen  him  to  office  in  regard  to  the 
currency,  spoke  of  the  abuse  ofthe  veto  power,  the  importance  of  preserv- 
ing the  elective  franchise  in  its  purity,  the  impropriety  of  executive  interfe- 
rence with  the  legislation  of  Congress,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  na- 
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tional  honor,  of  keeping  the  public  faith  with  the  aborigines  of  the  country, 
and  pledged  himself  to  preserve  the  Constitution,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  in  its 
original  purity.  Just  as  the  President  elect  came  to  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  his  address,  he  paused  to  receive  the  oath  of  office  from  the  hands 
of  die  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  which  done,  he  concluded  with 
the  following  solemn  and  impressive  declaration.  **  I  deem  the  present 
occasion,"  he  said,  "  sufficiently  important  and  solemn  to  justify  me  in  ex- 
pressing to  my  fellow-citizens  a  profound  reverence  for  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  a  thorough  conviction  Uiat  sound  morals,  religious  liberty,  and  a 
just  sense  of  religious  responsibility,  are  essentially  connected  with  all  true 
and  lasting  happiness ;  and  to  that  good  Being  who  has  blessed  us  by  the 
gifts  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  who  watched  over  and  prospered  the  la^ 
bors  of  our  fathers,  and  who  has  hitherto  preserved  to  us  institutions  far  ex- 
ceeding in  excellence  those  of  any  other  people,  let  us  unite  in  fervently 
commending  every  interest  of  our  beloved  country  in  a»ll  future  time." 

The  President,  soon  after  his  inauguration,  nominated  to  the  Senate  the 
following  gentlemen  as  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  they  were, respective- 
ly confirmed,  viz :  Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  State, 
Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  John  BeU,  of  Tennes- 
see, Secretary  of  War,  George  £.  Badger,  of  North  Carolina,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  John  J.  Crittenden ,  of  Kentucky,  Attorney  General,  and  Francis 
Granger,  of  New  York,  Post  Master  General. 

Thus  was  the  government  organized  under  the  Presidency  of  General 
Harrison,  and  in  a  manner  which  the  friends  of  the  president  regarded  as 
highly  auspicious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.     Many  great  and 
difficult  questions,  connected  both  with  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of 
the  government,  met  the  administration  at  the  very  threshold  of  its  coming 
into  power,  and  required  all  their  wisdom,  and  skill,  and  patriotism,  for  a 
safe  and  satisfactory  adjustment.     On  the  one  hand,  there  were  the  north- 
eastern boundary  question,  still  pending  with  Great  Britain,  and  certain  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  matters  growing  out  of  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Caroline, 
and  the  subsequent  arrest  and  imprisonment,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  of 
Alexander  M*Leod,  a  British  subject,  for  the  murder  of  Amos  Durfee,  one  of 
the  crew  of  that  boat,  and  on  the  other  the  agitating  and  embarrassing  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  currency  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  country.  The 
party,  however,  which  had  placed  General  Harrison  in  power,  flattered 
themselves  that  with  the  aid  of  the  able  Cabinet  he  had  selected,  he  would 
soon  be  able  to  adjust  and  arrange  those  difficult  matters  in  a  manner  highly 
conducive  to  the  national  welfare.     On  the  17th  of  March,  the  President  is- 
sued his  proclamation  convening  Congress  to  assemble  in  extra  session,  on 
the  31st  of  May  following,  for  die  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
condition  of  the  revenue  and  finances  of  the  country.    The  great  subject 
which  had  been  the  gist  of  the  political  controversy  just  ended,  was  thus 
to  receive  the  almost  immediate  attention  of  Congress,  and  the  firiends  of  the 
administration'indulged  the  hope  that  the  measures  which  they  believed  the 
good  of  the  country  demanded  would  soon  be  adopted,  and  on  a  footing  prom- 
ising the  most  complete  success.    What  then  was  their  disappointment  and 
their  grief,  when,  in  less  than  a  month,  reports  were  spread  throughout  the 
'country,  that  the  President  was  dangerously  sick,  and  in  a  few  days  after,  that 
he  was  no  more !    On  the  4th  of  April,  1841  ^e  following  circular,  signed  by 
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the  difTerent  membera  of  the  Cabinet,  was  issued,  «imoimcuig  to  thenatkm 
the  intelligence  of  his  death. 

"An  all-wise  Providence  having  suddenly  removed  from  this  life 
William  Henrt  Harrison,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  we  bare 
thought  it  our  duty,  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice 
President  from  the  seat  of  government,  to  make  this  afficting  bereavement 
known  to  the  country,  by  this  declaration,  under  our  hands.  He  died  at  the 
President's  house,  in  this  city,  this  fourjthday  of  April,  Anno  Domini,  1841, 
at  thirty  minutes  before  one  o^clock  in  the  morning. 

'*  The  people  of  the  United  States,'  overwhelmed  like  ourselves,  by  tn 
event  so  unexpected  and  so  melancholy,  will  derive  consol^on  from  know- 
ing that  his  death  was  calm  >  and  resigned,  as  his  life  has  been  patriotic, 
useful,  and  distinguished  ;  and  that  the  last  utterance  of  his  lips  expressed 
a  fervent  desire  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Constitution  and  the  preservatioD, 
of  its  true  principles.  In  death,  as  in  Ufe,  the  happiness  of  bis  comktry 
was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts." 

A  bereavement  like  this,  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  coantiy,  ex- 
cited a  universal  sentiment  of  grief,  and  men  of  all  parties  united  to  do 
homage  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead.  AfVer  the  perfoimance  of 
appropriate  religious  services  at  the  presidential  mansion,  the  body^foUowed 
by  a  magnificent  cortege,  was  <;onveyed  to  the  receiving  tomb,  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  whence  it  has  been  since  transferred,  at  the  request  of  the 
family  friends,  to  a  rural  mound  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  near  the  former 
abode  of  the  deceased. 

The  sad  event  was  subsequently  celebrated  in  all  the  principal  cities  aod 
towns  in  the  nation,  by  funeral  processions,  and  funeral  orations,  in  honor  of 
the  departed  President. 

On  the  very  night  of  the  melancholy  catastrophe,  the  cabinet  dispatched 
a  special  messenger  to  the  residence  of  the  vice-president  in  Virginia,  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  national  loss,  that  he  might  enter  on  the  duties  of  the 
presidential  office,  which  weYe  now  devolved  on  him  by  the  constitutioii. 
The  vice-president,  on  receiving  the  intelligence,  hastened  to  the  seat  of 
government,  took  the  oath  to  discharge  the. duties  of  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  invited  the  cabinet  chosen  by  General  Harrison  to 
remain  in  their  places,  and  immediately  entered  on  the  administration  of 
the  government.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
was  the  vice-president  called  to  discharge  the  functions  of  President. 

President  Tyler,  in  a  few  days  ai^er  taking  the  oath  of  office,  issued  aa 
address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  containing  a  brief  exposition  of 
the  principles  that  would  guide  him  in  administering  the  government  In 
regard  to  foreign  policy,  the  subject  of  executive  patronage,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  elective  franchise,  bis  views  coincided  substantially  with  those  ex- 
pressed in  the  inaugural  of  Gen.  Harrison.  In  regard  to  the  currency,  he 
remarked,  "  I  shall  promptly  give  my  sanction  to  any  constitutional  measure 
which,  originating  in  congress,  shall  have  for  its  object  the  restoration  of  a 
sound  circulating  medium.  In  deciding  upon  the  adaptation  of  any  socb 
measure  to  the  end  proposed,  as  well  as  its  conformity  to  the  coostitutioo, 
1  shall  resort  to  the  fathers  of  the  great  republican  school  for  advice  aid 
instruction,  to  be  drawn  from  their  sage  views  of  our  system  of  govemoMBt, 
and  the  light  of  their  ever  glorious  example." 

On  the  13th  of  April,  President  Tyler  addressed  to  the  people  of  the 
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United  States,  a  recommendation  of  a  national  fast,  to  be  obsenred  on  the 
14th  of  May,  with  reference  to  the  recent  melancholy  national  bereayeoMnt 
This  recommendation  of  the  president  was  strictly  regarded  throughoi .  the 
country,  and  the  14th  of  May,  1841,  was  solemnly  and  religiously  observed 
as  a  day  of  national  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1841,  Congress  assembled,  in  accordance  with  the 
proclamation  which  had  been  issued  by  President  Harrison. 

President  Tyler,  after  noticing  in  a  suitable  manner  the  sad  event  by  which 
he  had  been  summoned  to  assume  the  government,  proceeded  to  lay  before 
Congress  such  matters  as  he  deemed  worthy  of  their  consideration  at  the 
present  session.  Of  these,  the  chief,  it  would  naturaUy  be  expected,  con- 
cerned the  revenue  and  finances  of  the  country.  The  means  in  the  treasury 
were  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  government.  It  devolved  therefore  on 
Congress  to  adopt  measures  adequate  to  supply  these  wants.  The  three 
different  modes  which  had  been  employed  for  the  collection,  safe-keeping 
and  disbursing  of  the  pubhc  revenue,  to  wit,  a  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
deposite  Banks,  and  the  sub-treasury,  President  Tyler  regards  as  having 
been  condemned  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  He  however  invited  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  the  subject  of  adopting  some  financial  agency  suited  to 
the  purpose,  and  professed  huT  readiness  to  sanction  such  measures  as  they 
should  adopt  with  reference  to  this  object,  provided  they  were  of  a  coastitn- 
tional  character.  As  subservient  to  the  general  purpose  of  relieving  ihe 
country  from  its  financial  embarrassments,  the  propriety  of  distributing 
among  the  States  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  is  suggested 
as  deserving  of  consideration. 

Congress  forthwith  entered  upon  the  business  for  which  they  had  been 
assembled.  In  about  two  months  a  bill  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of 
bankruptcy,  throughout  the  United  States,  passed  both  houses,  and  received 
the  President's  signature. 

This  bill  provides  that  all  persons  whatsoever,  residing  in  any  state,  dis- 
trict, or  territoiy,  of  the  United  States,  owing  debts,  which  shall  not  have  been 
created  in  consequence  of  a  defalcation  as  a  public  officer,  or  as  executor, 
administrator,  guardian,  or  trustee,  or  while  acting  in  any  other  fiduciary 
capacity,  who  shall  by  petition,  setting  forth  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  list  of  his  or  their  creditors,  their  respective  places  of  residence, 
and  the  amount  due  to  each,  together  with  an  accurate  inventory  of  his  or 
their  property,  rights,  and  credits,  of  every  name,  kind,  and  description,  and 
the  location,  and  situation  of  each  and  every  parcel  and  portion  thereof, 
verified  by  oath,  or  if  conscientiously  scrupulous  of  taking  an  oath,  by 
solenm  affirmation,  apply  to  the  proper  court,  and  declare  themselves  unable 
to  meet  their  debts  an<d  engagements,  shall  be  deemed  bankrupts  and  may 
be  so  declared  by  a  decree  of  the  court.  All  persons  being  merchants,  or 
using  the  trade  of  merchandize,  all  retailers  of  merchandize,  and  all  bank- 
ers, factors,  brokers,  underwriters,  or  marine  insurers,  owing  debts  to  the 
amount  of  no  less  than  two  thousand  dollars,  shall  be  liable  to  become 
bankrupts  within  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act,  and  may,  upon 
the  petition  of  one  or  more  of  their  creditors  to  wbom  they  owe  debts, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  be  so  declared, 
in  the  following  cases,  to  wit ;  whenever  such  person  being  a  merchant,  or 
actually  using  the  trade  of  merchandize,  or  being  a  banker,  factor,  broker, 
underwriter,  or  marine  insurer,  shall  depart  irom  the  state,  district,  or  terri- 
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tory,  of  which  he  is  an  inhabitant,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors,  or 
shall  conceal  himself  to  avoid  being  arrested ;  or  shall  willingly  or  fraudu- 
lently procure  himself  to  be  arrested  ;  or  his  goods  and  chattels,  lands,  or 
tenements  to  be  attached,  distrained,  sequestered,  or  taken  in  execution, 
or  shall  remove  his  goods,  chattels,  and  effects,  or  conceal  them  to  prevent 
their  being  levied  upon,  or  taken  in  execution  or  by  other  process ;  or 
make  any  fraudulent  conveyance,  assignment,  sale,  gift,  or  other  transfer, 
of  his  lands,  tenements,  goods,  or  chattels,  credits  or  evidences  of  debt ; 
provided,  however,  that  any  person  so  declared  a  bankrupt  at  the  instance 
of  a  creditor,  may  at  his  election,  by  petition  to  the  court,  within  ten  days 
after  its  decree,  be  entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  such 
bankruptcy,  and  all  decrees  of  bankruptcy  passed  by  the  court,  and  not  re- 
examined  by  jury,  are  to  be  deemed  final  and  conclusive. 

The  act  also  provides  that  the  bankrupt's  property,  and  all  his  rights  of 
property,  of  every  name,  nature,  and  description,  shall,  by  virtue  of  the 
decree,  be  vested  in  an  assignee,  for  the  benefit  of  all  Ms  creditors  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  debts ;  and  declares  all  preferences  giren  by 
the  bankrupt  to  one  creditor  over  another,  in  contemplation  of  bankruptcy, 
absolutely  void.  Any  person,  however,  who  shall  have  performed  any 
labor,  as  an  operative,  for  the  bankrupt,  within  six  months  next  preceding 
the  bankruptcy,  is  entitled  to  receive  out  of  the  assets  of  the  bankrupt,  the 
full  amount  due  for  such  labor,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  twenty-five  doUars, 
The  United  States,  and  sureties  to  the  United  States,  retam  the  same 
rights  of  preference  as  they  have  heretofore  had.  The  bankrupt  has  a 
right  to  retain  his  necessary  furniture  and  such  other  articles  and  necessa- 
ries, as  the  assignee  shall  designate  and  set  apart,  having  reference  in  the 
amount,  to  the  family,  condition,  and  circumstances  of  the  bankrupt,  but 
altogether  not  to  exceed  in  value  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars,  and  also 
the  wearing  apparel  of  the  bankrupt,  and  that  of  his  wife  and  children ; 
the  determination  of  the  assignee,  in  the  matter,  on  exception  taken,  to  be 
subject  to  the  final  decision  of  the  court.  Fraudulent  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  bankrupt,  it  is  provided,  shall  operate  to  prevent  him  from  obtaining 
a  discharge. 

The  jurisdiction  of  cases  in  bankruptcy  is  by  the  act  conferred  on  the 
district  and  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  act  is  to  go  into  opera- 
tion on  the  first  day  of  February,  1842. 

During  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  as  well  as  before,  numerous  peti- 
tions, some  of  them  signed  by  thousands  of  persons,  were  addressed  to 
that  body,  pra3dng  for  the  passage  of  such  an  act.  It  was  stated  in  the 
petitions,  that  owing  to  the  extraordinary  revulsions  in  trade,  and  the  pecu- 
niary embarrassments  resulting  therefrom,  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
country  within  the  last  few  years,  there  were  more  than  five  hundred  thou- 
sand debtors  in  the  United  States  utterly  insolvent,  and  forever  cut  off  from 
the  prospect  of  being  able  to  do  any  thing,  either  for  themselves  or  their 
creditors,  unless  a  bankrupt  law  should  be  passed  for  their  relief.  Petitions 
against  the  passage  of  the  bill  were  also  presented ;  it  met  with  strenuous 
opposition  from  members  of  Congress  of  both  political  parties,  but  was 
finally  passed,  mainly  by  the  strength  of  administration  votes;  the  party  at 
present  in  the  minority  attting,  on  the  whole,  as  a  party,  against  the  bill. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  was  hailed  with  joy  by  thousands,  as  the  harbin- 
ger of  approaching  deliverance  from  a  bondage  that  was  to  oppress  them 
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for  the  remainder  of  their  days ;  many,  however,  regarded  it  as  fraught  with 
evil  to  the  character  of  the  people  for  commercial  integrity  and  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  nation.  The  chief  exception  taken  to  it,  consists 
in  its  being  retrospective  in  its  operation,  and  discharging  contracts  made 
before  its  passage.  That  a  bankrupt  law,  properly  framed  and  guarded, 
would  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  country,  as  it  respects  the  interests  of 
both  debtors  and  creditors,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt.  Whether  the 
present  law  is  so  framed  and  guarded,  will,  after  it  shall  have  gone  into  ope- 
ration,  soon  be  determined  from  its  practical  effects.  Suffice  it  for  the 
present,  to  say,  that  such  a  law  cannot  but  produce  highly  important  changes 
in  the  credit  system,  as  well  as  in  the  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor, 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

Another  important  measure  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  Congress 
at  this  extra  session,  is  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  among  the  several  states  and  territories,  and 
to  allow  to  actual  settlers  certain  pre-emption  rights.  This  was  also  a 
measure  of  the  administration  party,  and  encountered  violent  and  strenu- 
ous opposition  from  their  opponents.  It  finally  passed,  however,  and  soon 
received  the  signature  of  the  president. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  bill  are,  that  from  and  after  the  thirty-first 
day  of  December,  1841,  there  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  to  the  states  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Michigan,  over  and  above  what  each  of  the  said  states  is  entitled 
to  by  the  terms  of  the  compacts  entered  into  between  them  and  the  United 
States  upon  their  admission  into  the  Union,  the  sum  of  ten  per  cent,  upon 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  which  subsequent  to  the 
thirty-first  day  of  December,  1841,  shall  be  made  within  the  limits  of  the 
said  states  respectively ;  and  that  after  deducting  the  said  ten  per  cent,  and 
what  by  the  before  mentioned  compacts  has  been  allowed  to  the  states  afore- 
said, the  residue  of  the  net  proceeds,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
General  Land  Ofiice,  the  expenses  of  surveying,  an(teelling  the  said  lands, 
&c.,  shall  be  divided  among  the  twenty-six  states  of  the  Union,  and  the 
district  of  Columbia,  and  the  territories  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Florida, 
according  to  their  respective  federal  representative  population,  as  ascertained 
by  the  last  census,  to  be  applied  by  the  legislatures  of  the  said  states  to  such 
purposes  as  the  said  legislatures  may  direct ;  the  share  of  the  district  of 
Columbia,  however,  to  be  applied  to  free  schools,  or  education  in  some 
form,  as  Congress  may  direct.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  said  sales  are  to 
be  paid  to  the  agents  of  the  states,  at  the  treasury  of  the  United  States, 
half  yearly,  that  is,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  and  the  first  day  of  July  in 
each  year.  ^ 

The  act  grants  to  each  of  the  States  to  which  the  ten  per  cent,  distribu- 
tion is  to  be  made,  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  for  purposes  of 
internal  improvement ;  or  in  cases  where  such  grants  have  heretofore  been 
made  to  any  State,  such  number  of  acres  as  together  with  the  previous 
grants,  shall  amount  to  five  hundred  thousand  acres. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  in  regard  to  pre-emption^  are,  substantially, 
that,  with  certain  limitations,  and  restrictions  provided  in  the  act,  every 
person  being  the  head  of  a  family,  or  widow,  or  single  man,  over  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  having  filed  a 
declaration  of  an  intention  to  become  a  citizen  in  accordance  with  the  natu- 
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ralization  laws,  who  since  the  first  day  of  June,  1840,  has  settled,  oi 
shall  hereafter  settle  oa  the  public  lands,  may  have  the  privilege  of  pur* 
chasing  such  land  in  which  he  has  settled  or  shall  settle,  not  exceeding 
one  himdred  and  sixty  acres,  on  paying  to  the  United  States  the  minimum 
price  of  such  land. 

The  act  is  to  continue  in  force  until  it  shall  be  otherwise  proinded  by 
law,  unless  the  United  States  shall  become  involved  in  wax  with  any  foreign 
power,  in  which  event,  it  is  to  be  suspended  during  the  war ;  and  if  at  any 
time  during  the  existence  of  the  act,  there  shall  be  an  imposition  of  duties 
on  imports  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  revenue  act  of  1832,  and 
other  revenue  laws,  and  beyond  the  twenty  per  cent,  duty  on  the  value  of 
the  imports  established  by  that  act,  in  such  case,  the  act  is  to  be  suspended 
until  this  cause  of  suspension  shall  be  removed. 

The  duties  on  imports  having  been  constantly  decreasing  for  several 
years,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  revenue  act  of  1832,  the 
revenues  have  at  length  become  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Congress  have  therefore  been  engaged  at  the  present  extra 
session  in  maturing  a  bill  for  the  imposition  H  duties  of  twenty  per  cent, 
on  the  value,  on  all  articles  of  import  not  expressly  excepted  therein ;  this 
bill  has  passed  both  houses  and  received  the  president's  signature ;  it  is  to 
take  effect  on  the  first  of  October,  1841. 

But  of  this  extra  session  of  Congress,  the  great  measure,  and  one  which 
occupied  their  immediate  attention,  was  that  which  regards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Dank  of  the  United  States.     It  is  well  known  that  the  question, 
whether  there  should  be  any  such  institution  in  the  countr}%  existing  by 
virtue  of  any  law  of  Congress,  has  been  the  great  and  exciting  question 
which  has  agitated  the  nation  and  the  national  councils  for  the  last  twelve 
years.     The  uncompromising  hostility  of  General  Jackson  to  such  an  insti- 
tution, and  the  accordance  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  his  views, 
are  also  well  known.     It  is  also  perfectly  understood  that,  during  the  recent 
presidential  contest,  the  great  theme  of  the  public  press,  and  of  the  polit- 
ical speeches,  that  is,  on  the  part  of  those  opposed  to  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
administration,  and  in  favor  of  the  election  of  General  Harrison,  was  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country.      One  of  the  first  acts  of  President 
Harrison,  it  will  have  been  observed,  was  to  issue  his  proclamation  con- 
vening Congress  in  extra  session  to  consider  sundry  weighty  and  impor- 
tant matters,  growing  principally  out  of  the  condition  of  the  revenue  and 
finances  of  the  country,  matters  which  called  for  almost  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

President  Tyler,  too,  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  their  assembling, 
seemed  to  join  in  the  intimation  before  given  by  President  Harrison,  that 
some  suitable  agency  ought  forthwith  to  be  established  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting,  keeping  and  disbursing  the  public  revenue.  Towards  this  sub- 
ject the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation  were  turned,  and  watching  every  indi- 
cation in  regard  to  it  with  the  most  intense  interest.  The  administration 
party,  on  coming  into  power,  flattered  themselves  that  they  should  soon  see 
the  fulfillment  of  one  of  their  most  ardent  wishes  and  hopes,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Bank,  calculated  not  only  to  act  as  the  fiscal  agent 
of  the  government,  but  to  regulate  the  currency.  They  were  not,  however, 
without  misgivings  in  regard  to  the  course  which  the  President  would 
pursue.     He  had  been  formerly  regarded  as  hpstOe  to  the  establishment  of 
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a  National  Bank,  but  separating  himaelf  as  he  had  done,  from  the  political 
party  which  sustained  General  Jackson,  it  was  supposed  that  his  views  ia 
regard  to  a  National  Bank  had  become  modified,  and  that  he  would  not 
seriously  oppose  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  Congress,  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Bank,  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Ewing,  was 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  Senate.  This  bill  being  drawn  up  by  a 
member  of  the  cabinet,  it  was  generally  supposed  was  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  President,  and  if  passed,  would  receive  his  sanction. — 
The  bill  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  bank  in  the  district  of  Columbia, 
to  be  termed,  the  "  Fiscal  Bank  of  the  United  States,"  with  power  to  estab- 
lish branches  in  the  States,  with  the  consent  of  the  States.-^The  commit* 
tee  of  the  Senate  to  whom  the  subject  had  been  referred,  after  due  delibe* 
ration,  reported  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fiscal  Bank,  concurring 
in  the  main  with  the  bill  framed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but 
differing  from  it  in  one  important  feature,  namely,  in  the  power  of  the  parent 
bank  to  establish  branches  in  the  different  States  without  their  assent  The 
charter  of  the  bank  of  1816  was  assumed  as  the  basis  of  this  bill.  The 
parent  bank  was  to  be  located  at  the  ci^  of  Washington,  and  to  be  under 
the  control  of  a  board  of  nine  directors,  to  be  appointed  annually,  and  to 
receive  an  annual  stipend  for  their  services,  but  not  to  be  allowed  any  ac* 
ooounodation  from  the  bank,  in  the  shape  of  loans  or  discounts.  The 
parent  bank  was  to  make  no  loans  or  discounts  except  to  the  United  States 
government,  and  to  that,  only  such  as  should  be  authorized  by  law.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  bank  was  to  be  the  sum  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars ; 
Congress  retaining  the  power  to  increase  it  to  fifty  millions.  The  dividends 
were  to  be  limited  to  seven  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock,  the  excess  over 
that  sum  to  be  reserved  until  it  should  constitute  a  fund  of  two  millions  of 
dollars  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  making  good  any  losses  which 
might  be  sustained,  and  the  excess  beyond  that  sum  of  two  millions  to  be 
paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury.  The  directors  were  to  have  power 
to  establish  branches  in  the  different  states,  and  to  commit  the  managennent 
of  them  to  such  persons  as  they  should  see  fit.  Foreigners  were  prohibit- 
ed  from  holding  any  part  of  the  capital  stock.  The  United  States  were 
to  subscribe  for  one  sixth  part  of  the  shares,  and  the  individual  States  were 
also  to  be  allowed  to  subscribe.  Such  were  the  main  featiures  of  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  of  the  Senate. 

This  bill,  on  being  reported  to  the  Senate,  encountered  strenuous  opposi- 
tion from  the  anti-administration  Senators,  who  used  all  their  efforts  and 
skill,  first  to  render  it  a  nullity  by  means  of  different  amendments  which 
they  proposed,  and  finally  to  destroy  it  altogether.  The  ^eat  advocate  of 
the  bill  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  reported  it,  the  Hon. 
Henry  Clay.  The  most  serious  opposition  to  it  came  in  the  shape  of  an 
amendment,  prepared  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Rives,  of  Virginia.  This  Sensp 
tor,  perceiving  in  the  bill  what  he  deemed  an  infringement  upon  the  rigto 
of  Ae  States,  reserved  to  them  by  the  Constitution,  moved  so  to  amend  it, 
that  no  branches  should  be  established  in  the  States  without  the  assent  of 
their  legislatures ;  branches  being  once  established,  however,  not  to  be 
withdrawn  without  the  assent  of  Congress.  This  amendment  was  regard- 
ed by  Mr.  Clay  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  as  calculated  to  affect  the 
bill  in  a  vital  part,  and  was  strenuously  resisted.    After  considerable  debate, 
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bowever,  and  «  calculation  of  the  probable  chances  of  its  passage  unless 
«ome  concession  were  made  to  the  views  of  the  friends  of  State-rights, 
Mr.  Clay  consented  to  a  compromise,  and  the  bill  was  so  modified  as  to 
give  the  parent  bank  power  to  establish  branches  in  such  States  as  should 
not  al  the  first  session  of  their 'legislature,  holden  after  its  passage,  express 
their  dissent,  and  to  make  it  imperative  on  the  directors  to  establish  a  branch 
in  anr  state  in  which  two  thousand  shares  should  have  been  subscribed,  or 
should  be  holden,  whenever  upon  application  of  the  legislature  of  such  State 
Congress  should  by  law  require  the  same.  In  case  the  legislature  of 
any  State  should  express  neither  ^assent  nor  dissent,  its  assent  was  to  be 
presumed  ;  and  it  vias  to  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  establish  branches 
in  the  States,  at  all  events,  whether  with  the  assent  of  the  States  or  against 
their  dissent,  in  case  Congress  should  by  law  so  direct,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  any  of  their  constitutional  powers. 

with  this  amendment,  and  some  others  of  less  importance,  the  biU 
finally  passed  the  Senate,  and  in  a  few  days  thereafter  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatives,  and  was  presented  to  the  President  for  his  approval.  The 
President,  after  retaining  the  bill  in  his  hands  until  the  constitutional  period 
of  ten  days,  allowed  him  for  the  purpose  of  consideration,  had  nearly  ex- 
pired, and  during  which  time  the  whole  country  was  awaiting  his  decision 
with  the  most  anxious  solicitude,  at  last,  on  the  16th  of  August,  returned  it 
to  the  Senate  with  his  Veto. 

In  his  assigning  his  reasons  for  such  a  measure,  the  President  says,  "  the 
power  of  Congress  to  create,  a  National  Bank  to  operate  per  se  over  the 
Union  has  been  a  question  of  dispute  from  the  origin  of  the  government 
Men  most  justly  and  deservedly  esteemed  for  their  high  intellectual  endow- 
ments, theh  virtue,  and  their  patriotism,  have  in  regard  to  it,  entertained 
di£ferent  and  conflicting  opinions.  Congtesses  have  differed.  The  ap- 
proval of  one  President  has  beei)  followed  by  the  disapproval  of  another. 
The  people  at  different  times  have  acquiesced  in  decisions  both  for  and 
against.  The  country  has  been  and  still  is  deeply  agitated  by  this  unsettled 
question.  It  will  suffice  for  me  to  say,  that  my  own  opinion  has  been  uni- 
formly proclaimed  to  be  against  the  exercise  of  any  such  power  by  this 
government.  On  all  suitable  occasions,  during  a  period  of  twenty-five 
yeais,  the  opinion  thus  entertained  has  been  unreser\'edly  expressed.*^ 

"  Entertaining  the  opinions  alluded  to,  and  having  taken  the  oath  to  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  constitution  of .  the  United  Stotcs,"  the  Pres- 
ident observes,  "  the  Senate  and  the  country  will  see  that  I  could  not  give 
my  sanction  to  a  measure  of  the  character  described,  without  surrendering 
all  claim  to  the  respect  of  honorable  men — all  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  all  self-respect,  all  regard  for  moral  or  religious  obligations , 
without  an  observance  of  which  no  government  can  be  prosperous,  and 
BO  people  can  be  h^ppy.  It  would  be  to  commit  a  crime  which  I  would 
not  wilfully  commit  u>  gain  any  earthly  reward,  and  which  would  justly 
subject  me  to  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  all  virtuous  men." 

The  President  having  repeatedly,  as  he  says,  expressed  the  reasons  on 
which  his  convictions  are  founded,  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  go  further  in- 
to the  argument  in  the  veto  message,  than  to  say,  '^that  looking  to  the 
pimers  of  the  government  to  collect,  safely  keep,  and  disburse  the  public 
nvemie,  and  incidentally  to  regulate  coiqnerce  and  exchanges,  he  has  not 
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been  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  establishment,  by  this  government,  of 
a  bank  of  discount,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term,  was  a  necessa- 
ry means,  or  one  demanded  by  propriety,  to  execute  those  powers." 

He  thinks  that  the  local  discounts  of  a  bank  can  have  no^ng  to  do  with 
the  collecting,  safe-keeping,  and  disbursing  of  the  public  revenue,  and  to 
support  this  opinion,  appeals  to  the  history  of  the  late  bank  of  the  Unitod 
States.  But  in  the  dealings  of  that  bank  in  exchanges,  he  perceives  that 
a  most  salutary  effect  was  produced  upon  the  currency. 

The  President  finds  further  objections  to  the  bill  in  that  clause  which  in* 
vests  the  directors  of  the  bank  with  power  to  establish  offices  of  discoonl 
and  deposite  in  the  States.  The  mode  in  which  the  assent  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, he  criticises  with  extreme  severity,  and  regards  the  bill  on  the 
whole  as  virtually  conferring  power  on  the  parent  bank  to  establish  such 
branches  without  the  assent  of  the  States. 

This  exercise  of  the  veto  power  by  the  President,  produced  a  great 
sensation  both  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  country.     With 
the  political  friends  of  the  President,  that  is,  with  those  to  whom  he  owed 
his  elevation  to  power,  it  was  generally  a  subject  of  extreme  regret ;  and 
it  was  ei^n  rumored  that,  in  consequence  of  the  veto,  the  Cabinet  would 
be  dissolved,  and  an  open  separation  would  ensue  between  the  President 
and  the  whig  party.     By  the  anti-administration  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  veto  was  hailed  with  joy,  and  the  President,  it  was  said,  had  saved  his 
'Country.     The  message,  however,  met  with  a  milder  reception  from  the 
•dominant  party  in  Congress  than  had  generally  been  anticipated.     The 
.  President  seemed  to  be  generally  regarded  as  honest  in  his  convictions  and 
conscientious  in  his  scruples,  and  a  desire  was  soon  manifested,  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  views  differed  from  his,  to  have  a  new  bill  introduced 
into  Congress  which  should  be  free  from  what  the  President  regarded  as 
constitutional  objections.     The  reasoning  of  the  President  in  regard  to  the 
bill  which  he  had  returned,  seemed  to  be  directed  mainly  against  the  power 
to  discount,  and  the  power  to  establish  offices  of  discount  in  the  different 
States.     In  regard  to  the  power  to  deal  in  exchanges,  he  expressed  himself 
with  more  favor,  and  it  was  pretty  generally  inferred  by  those  who  read  the 
message,  that  he  would  not  disapprove  a  bill  to  establish  a  bank  whose 
object  should  be  to  deal  in  exchanges.     Accordingly,  in  a  few  days  after 
the  reception  of  the  veto,  a  bill  to  establish  such  a  bank  under  the  title  of 
the  "  Fiscal  Corporation  of  the  United  States,"  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  the  Hon.  John  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania, 
soon  passed,  sent  to  the  Senato,  there  confirmed,  and  transmitted  to  the 
President  for  his  signatiire.     This  bill,  it  was  supposed,  Had  been  drawn  up 
by  those  well  acquainted  with  the  President's  views,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  would  surely  give  it  his  sanction.     It  was  supposed  that  the  party 
in  power  would  not  hazard  a  second  experiment  of  the  kind  without  having 
satisfactorily  ascertained  that  such  was  the  fact.     But  rumor  soon  began 
to  whisper,  that  this  bill  also  was  to  meet  the  fate  of  its  predecessor. 
Nothing,  however,  was  definitely  known  on  the  subject,  until  the  9th  of 
September,  when  the  President  fully  confirmed  all  that  rumor  had  said,  by 
returning  the  bill  to  the  House  of  Representatives  with  his  veto.     It  now 
clearly  appears  that  the  President  is  decidedly  opposed  to  any  National 
Bank  whatever.     Indeed  he  expressly  says,  to  the  House  of  Reprc»enta- 
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tives,  on  returning  this  bill,  that  he  cannot  sanction  such  a  bank ;  his 
language  is  as  follows : 

^*  In  my  message  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the  16th  day  of  August  last,  re- 
turning the  bill  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  Fiscal  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  I  distinctly  declared  that  my  own  opinion  has  been  uniformly 
proclaimed  to  be  against  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  create 
a  National  Bank  to  operate  per  se  over  the  Union ;  and  entertaining  that 
opinion,  my  main  objection  to  that  bill  was  based  upon  the  highest  moral 
and  religious  obligations  of  conscience  and  the  constitution."  After  ex- 
pressing his  acquiescence  in  the  opinion  that  the  Teto-power  should  be  ex- 
ercised only  as  a  great  conservative  principle,— declaring  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  Constitution,  and  giving  his  reasons  for  regarding  the 

f  resent  bill  as  violating  the  Constitution  by  establishing  a  bank  of  the 
fnited  States  designed  to  operate  per  se  over  the  Union,  the  President  pro- 
ceeds to  express  his  objections  to  some  of  the  details  of  the  bill,  and 
**  most  respectfully  to  submit  in  a  spirit  of  harmony  whether  the  present 
difference  of  opinion  should  be  pressed  further  at  this  time,  and  whether 
the  peculiarity  of  his  situation  does  not  entitle  him  to  a  postponement  of 
this  subject  to  a  more  auspicious  period  for  deliberation."  Desifing  time 
*'  for  deep  and  deliberate  reflection  on  this  the  greatest  difficulty  of  his  ad- 
ministration," he  intimates  that  at  the  approaching  session  of  Congress,  be 
will  reconunend  some  meastures  such  as  he  shall  judge  necessaxy  and 
expedient. 

The  last  veto  message,  it  has  been  stated,  was  communicated  to  the 
House  on  the  9th  of  September.  In  less  than  a  week  thereafter,  it  was 
publicly  announced  to  the  nation  that  the  cabinet  of  President  Tyler,  a 
cabinet  appointed  by  General  Harrison,  was  dissolved ;  the  different  mem- 
bers of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  having  resigned 
their  places.  The  reasons  for  this  step  are  given  in  detail  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  President,  by  Mr.  Ewing,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  published  in  the  public  journals.  These  reasons  mainly  referred  to  the 
recent  exercise  of  the  veto-power  by  the  President,  and  more  especially  to 
the  course  which  Mr.  Ewing  states  the  President  to  have  pursued  in  rela- 
tion to  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fiscal  Corporation.  This  bill, 
Mr.  Ewing  says,  was  drawn  up  at  the  President's  request,  considered  and 
approved  by  him,  and  at  his  instance  introduced  into  Congress. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  Congress  adjourned.  The  President,  on  the 
resignation  of  his  Cabinet,  nominated  the  following  gentlemen  to  fill  their 
places,  viz :  Walter  Forward,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
John  M'Lean,  of  •Ohio,  Secretary  of  War,  Abel  P.  Upsher,  of  Virginia, 
Secretary  .of  the  Navy,  Hugh  S.  Legare,  of  South  Carolina,  Attorney 
General,  and  Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  Post  Master  General, 
which  nominations  the  Senate  confirmed. 

The  country  now  presents  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  political  party 
coming  into  power  after  a  twelve  years  arduous  struggle,  thwarted  in  Hid 
most  favorite  measure  of  their  policy,  by  the  will  of  a  single  individual — 
and  that  individual  elevated  to  the  high  office  which  he  holds  by  theii 
own  votes.  Present  appearances  threaten  a  speedy  sundering  of  the  ties 
which  bind  this  party  to  the  President,  and  betoken  a  political  contest  more 
desperate  than  any  the  country  has  yet  experienced.     It  is,  however,  dc- 
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▼outly  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  contest  may  not  arise,  and  that  the  nation, 
having  been  disturbed  now  so  many  years  by  the  turmoil  and  bickerings  oi 
political  strife,  may  at  last  enjoy  a  period  of  repose,  in  which  it  shall  be  the 
object  of  all  good  men  to  sacrifice  every  selfish  interest,  and  every  feeling 
of  private  resentment,  to  the  dictates  of  a  magnanimous  patriotism,  and  to 
devote  their  entire  energies  to  strengthening  the  ties  which  bind  the 
citizens  of  this  Union,  one  and  all,  to  the  prosperity  of  one  common 
country. 

We  cannot  close  this  volume  without  avowing  that  our  researches  have 
led  us  to  the  conviction,  that  the  United  States  have  reached  a  measure  of 
prosperity,  both  individual  and  national,  never  before  witnessed  on  so  ex- 
tensive a  scale.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  exist  in  them  a  real  and 
substantial  equality  of  civil  and  political  rights ;  a  general  diffusion,  Jiot 
only  of  the  necessaries,  but  of  the  comforts  of  life  ;  a  high  degree  of  mental 
activity,  animating  the  mass  of  society  ;  not  only  the  facility  of  acquiring, 
but  the  actual  attainment^  of  practical  knowledge ;  and  enterprises  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  which  surpass  in  extent  and  importance  those  of  the  rich- 
est nations  on  the  globe ;  seventeen  millions  of  inhabitants,  governed,  or  rath- 
er governing  themselves,  and  preserving  a  state  of  order  and  subordination 
to  legal  authority,  almost  without  military  aid,  and,  what  will  surprise  some 
still  more,  almost  .without  taxes,  while  empires  ruled  on  despotic  principles, 
whose  peculiar  boast  is  the  adaptation  of  their  system  to  promote  internal 
peace  and  tranquillity,  are  as  much  exposed  to  domestic  convulsions  as 
they  are  to  foreign  war ;  and,  finally,  a  rapidity  in  the  advance  of  popula- 
tion, and  of  improvement  in  all  the  arts  of  life  and  society,  alike  unprece* 
iented  in  the  past,  and  baffling  all  coiyectnre  for  the  foture. 
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A  OOHDIirSBD  SmiXAKY  OF  TBS  CANALS  AND  KAILKOADS  IN  THE   UNITED   STATBB  ; 

LSN0TH8  AND  TEKKINATINO  POINTS. 


Name. 

F^OOB. 

Tb. 

mkm. 

Maine. 

Canal. 

Cmidwriuid  and  Oxford,     . 

Near  Portland,    . 

Long  Pond, 

10,50 

JRailroad. 

Btngor  and  Orooo,     . 

Bangor, 

OroDO, 

10,00 

New  Ha¥P8Ribb. 

Condit. 

BowFaUs,         .        ,        .        . 

•                 •                 • 

0.75 

Hookaet  Falls.  .... 

*                 •                 % 

0,13 

Amoakeag  Falls, 

•                 •                 • 

1,00 

Union, 

•                 •                 • 

9,00 

Sewall^s  Falls, 

0,35 

SaUroadi. 

Etstom,            .... 

Massachusetts  Tiine, 

Portsmouth, 

15,47 

Ntthua  and  Lowell,   . 

Do.             do. 

Nashua, 

^ 

Bofton  and  Maine,      • 

Do.             do. 

£zeter, 

14»00 

Vbexoiit. 

CatuiU. 

White  River  Falls, 

•                •                • 

•                •                 • 

0,50 

Bellowa  Falls, 

•                •                • 

•                 •                 • 

0,16 

Walerqnechj, 

•                •                • 

•                 •                 • 

0,40 

Massachusetts. 

CanaU. 

MiddleseE,         .... 

Boeton, 

Chelmsford, 

27,00 

Pawtticket,        .... 

Lowell, 

•                •                 • 

1,S9 

Blackstone,        .... 

Providence, 

W^OTcester, 

4&,00 

Hampshire  and  Hampden, 

Connecticut  Line, 

Northampton, 

»,00 

Montague  Falls, 
South  Hadley  Falls,   . 

*  •                • 

•  •                • 

•  •                • 

•  •    •           • 

3,00 
3,00 

Railroada. 

Eastom,            .... 

Boston, 

N.  Hampshire  Line, 

88,00 

Boston  and  Lowell,    . 

Boston, 

Lowell, 

26,00 

Boston  and  Portland, 

Wilmington, 

N.  Hampshire  Line, 

30,00 

Lowell  and  Nashua, 

Loweilf 

N.  Hampshire  Lme, 

9,00 

Chailestown,     .... 

Chsrlestown, 

U 

Boston  and  Worcester, 

Boston, 

Worcester, 

45.00 

Millbury  Branch, 

•                •                 • 

MillbuTT,     . 

3i 

Western,          .... 

Worcester, 

West  Stockbridge, 

4IjS0 

Boston  and  ProTidence, 

Boston,^ 

Providence, 

Dedham  ^Mich, 
Taunton  Kaach, 

•                •                « 

Dedham, 

2,00 

Mansfield, 

Taunton,     . 

11,00 

Tranton  aiid  New  Bedford, 

Taunton, 

New  Bedford, 

30.00 

Norwich  and  Weiceater,    . 

Worcester, 

Connecticut  Line, 

30,00 

Qoincj,            .... 

Granite  Quaiiy, 

Quincy  Landing, 

^00 
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Name. 

Vtool 

T». 

MUas. 

Rhode  Island. 

Rtdlroad. 

Providence  and  StODiogtoo, 

Providence, 

Stonington, 

47,00 

CONNBCTICVT. 

CanaU. 

Fannington,      .... 
EnfieldFalls,     .... 

New  Haven, 

•        •        • 

Massachusetts  Line, 

•        •        • 

56,00 
5,60 

RMlroadM. 

Norwich  and  Worcester,    . 

Norwich,     . 

Worcester, 

58,50 

New  Hayen  and  Hartford, 

New  Haven, 

Hartford, 

86,00 

HouaatoDic,       ,        .        .        . 

Bridgeport, 

New  Milford, 

85,00 

N»w  Yowl 

Condit. 

Erie, 

Albany, 

Bufialo, 

863,00 

Champlain, 

West  Troy 

Whitehall, 

76,0« 

Chenango, 
Black  lUver,     . 

Utica, 
Rome, 

Binffhamton, 
Carthage,    . 

97,00 
85,00 

Oswego, 

Syracuse,    .        . 

Oswego, 

38,00 

Cayuga  and  Seneca, 

Seneca  Lakc^ 

Cayuga  Lake,      . 

23,00 

Crooked  Lake, 

Pennyan,    . 

Seneca  Lake, 

7,75 

Chemung, 

Seneca  Lake, 

Elmira, 

23,00 

Branch  of  Chemung, 

£lmin. 

Knozville,  . 

16,00 

Delaware  and  Hudson, 

F^yville,   . 
Rochester, 

Lackawaxen, 

83,00 

Genesee  Valley, 

Glean, 

119,63 

DansriUe  Brancli, 

Mount  Morris,     . 

Dansville,   . 

11,00 

Harlaem,                   • 

Hudson  River,    . 

East  River, 

^,00 

Croton  Aqueduct, 

Croton  River,  .   . 

New  York, 

.    40,56 

RaUroadM. 

Lonff  Island, 
Harlaem, 

Brooklyn,   . 
New  York, 

Hicksville, 

37,00 

Harlaem,    . 

8,00 

Hudson  and  Beikshire, 

Hudson, 

West  Stockbridge, 

33,00 

Catskill  and  Canajohane, 

CaUkilU      . 

Canajoharie, 

78,00 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga, 

Troy, 

Ballston,     . 

83,50 

Mohawk  and  Hudson, 

Albany, 

Schenectady, 

1536 

Saratoga  and  Schenectady, 

Schenectady, 

Saratoga,    . 

21,50 

Utica  and  Schenectady, 

Schenectady, 

Utica, 

77,00 

Syracuse  and  Utica, 
Syracuse  and  Aubnm, 

. 

Utica, 

Syracuse,    . 

53,00 

• 

Syracuse,    . 

Aubun, 

26,00 

Auburn  and' Rochester, 

. 

Aaburo, 

Rochester, 

80,00 

Tonawanda, 

• 

Rochester, . 

Attica,        , 

45,00 

Buffalo  and  Niaram  Falls, 
Loekport  and  Niagara  Falls, 
Buffalo  and  Black  Rock, 

Buffalo,      . 

Niagara  Falls, 

23,00 

Loekport,    , 
Buffalo, 

Niagara  Falls,     . 

20,00 

Black  Rock,        . 

3,00 

Rochester, 

Rochester, 

Port  Genesee,     . 

3,00 

Ithaca  and  Owego,     . 

Ithaca, 

Oweffo, 
Crooked  Lake,    . 

29,00 

Bath,        .... 

Bath, 

5,00 

Port  Kent  and  KeesfiUe,    . 

Port  Kent, 

Keesville,   . 

4,50 

New  Jeesit. 

CanaU, 

Delaware  and  Raiitan, 

Bordentown, 

New  Brunswick, 

42,00 

Morris,     .        .        .        «        . 

Jersey  City, 

Easton,  Pa.. 

101.75 

Salem, 

Salem  Creek, 

Delaware  River, 

4,00 

RaUroadi, 

Camden  and  Amboy, 

Camden,     . 

South  Amboy,     . 

61,00 

•        •        • 

Trenton,     . 

8,00 

[Jobotown  Branch,                      .     fJobstown,  . 

Craft's  Crsek,.    . 

13,00 

"»^ 
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From. 

To. 

Myoa. 

Patenon  and  Hudson, 

Jersev  City, 

PateraoD,    . 

16,30 

Camden  and  Woodbmy, 

Woodbury, 

9,00 

New  Jeney,      .... 

Jersey  City, 

New  Brunswick, 

34,00 

Trenton  ami  Brunswick, 

Trenton,     . 

New  Brunswick, 

37,00 

Monia  and  Eaaez, 

Newark, 

Morristown, 

22,00 

£Ii2abethport  and  Somerrille, 

Elizabethport,      . 

Somerville, 

25,00 

Pbnnstltaiiia. 

Canals. 

> 

■ 

Central  Division, 

Columbia, 

HoUidaysburg,     . 

172,00 

■3 

Western  Division, 

Johnstown, 

Pittsburg, 
Northumberland, 

104,25 

9 

Susquehanna  Division, 

Duncan*s  Island, 

39,00 

o 

>-West  Branch  Division, 

Northumberland, 

Fanandsville, 

73.00 

■ 

B 

North  Branch  Division, 

Northumberland, 

Lackawana, 

72,50 

i 

Delaware  Division, 

Bristol, 

Easton, 

59.75 

J 

Beaver  Division, 

Beaver, 

Shenango  River, 

90,75 

^haylkill  Navigation, 

Philadelphia, 

Port  Carbon, 

108,00 

Union, 

Reading,     . 

Middletown, 

82,08 

Lehigh,     ..... 

Easton, 

Stoddartsville, 

84,48 

Lackawaxen,      .... 

DeUware  River, 

Honesdale, 

25,00 

Conestoga,         .... 

Lancaster, 

Safe  Harbor, 

18,00 

Codorus,            .... 

Vork, 

11,00 

Bald  Eagle,       .... 

West  Branch  Canal, 

Bellefonte, 

25,00 

Susquehanna,     .... 

Wrightsville, 

Havre  de  Grace, 

45,00 

Minor  Canals,    .... 

... 

•                •                 • 

24,00 

Railroadt. 

Columbia  and  Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia, 

Columbia, 

81,60 

Portaffe,            .... 
Philadelphia  City,  dec. 

HoUidaysburg, 

... 

Johnstown, 

•                •                « 

36,69 
6,00 

Valley, 

Norristown* 

Columbia  Railroad, 

30,25 

West  Cheater, 

Columbia  Railroad, 

West  Chester,     . 

10,00 

Hanrisbiirg  and  Lancaster, 

Hairisburg, 

Lancaster, 

35,50 

Cumberland  Valley, 

Hairisburg, 
Chamberrouig,    . 

Chambersburg,    . 

50,00 

Franklin,            .... 

Williamsport, 

30,00 

York  and  Wrighteville,       . 

YoriE, 

Wrightsville.       . 

13,00 

Strasbuig,          ,        ,        .        . 

Cumberl.  Val.  R.  R. 

Strasburg, 

7,00 

Philadelphia  and  Reading, 

Philadelphia, 

Pottsville, 

95.00 

Little  Schuylkill,        , 

Port  Clinton, 

Tamaqua, 

23;00 

Danville  and  PottsviUe,    ' 

Pottsville,  . 

Sunbury, 

44,54 

Little  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna, 

Tamaqua, 

Williamsport, 
Beaver  Mead.  R.  R. 

106,00 

Beaver  Meadow  Branch,     . 

Lindner's  (?ap,    . 

12,00 

Williamsport  and  Elmira, 

Williamsport, 

Elmira, 

73,60 

Coming  and  Blossburg, 

Blossburg, 

Coming, 

40,00 

Mount  Carbon, 

Mount  Carbon,    . 

Norwegian  Creek, 

7.24 

Schuylkill  Valley,       . 

Port  Carbon, 

Tuscarora, 

10,00 

Branches  of  Schuylkill  Valley,     . 

•                •                • 

•                 •                • 

15,00 

Schuylkill,         .... 

Schuylkill, 

Valley, 
Coal  Mine, 

13,00 

Mill  Creek,        .        ,        .        .    ^ 

PotjCaibon, 

9,00 

Mine  Hill  and  SchuylkiU  Haven, . 

Schuylkill  Haven^ 

Mine  Hill  Gap,    . 

20,00 

Mauch  Chunk, 

Mauch  Chunk,     . 

Coal  Mine, 

9,00 

Branches  of  Mauch  Chunk, 

Mauch  Chunk,  .ir 

*                •                • 

16,00 

Room  Run,        .... 

Coal  Mine, 

5,26 

Beaver  Meadow,                  .        • 

Parryville, 

Coal  Mine, 

20,00 

Hazelton  and  Lehigh, 

Haselton  Mine,   . 

Beaver  Mead.  R.  R. 

8,00 

Nesquehoning, 

Lehigh  and  l^squehanna,    , 

NesquehopiAg  Mine, 

Lehigh  River, 

5,00 

White  Hav«n,     . 

Wilkesbarre, 

19,56 

Carbondale  and  Honesdale, 

Carbondale, 

HoDCidale, 

17,67 

Likens  Valley, 

Broad  Mountain, 

Millersburg, 

16,50 

Pme  Grove,       .... 

Pine  Grove, 

Coal  Mine, 

4,00 
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Name. 

From. 

THk 

MUas. 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton, 

Philadelphia,       .     . 

Morrisville, 

26.25 

Philadelphia,  Grer.,  and  Norrist*n., 

Philadelphia, 

Norhstown, 

17,00 

Germantown  Branch, 

•                 •                 • 

•        .        • 

4,00 

Philadelphia  and  Wilmington,     • 

Philadelphia,       . 

Wilmington, 

27,00 

DSLAWAKK. 

•        «        . 

Railroads. 

New  Castle  and  Frenchtown, 

New  Castle, 

Frenchtown,  Md. 

19,19 

Railroads  from  New  Castle  to  WU- 

mington,  and  from  Wilmmgton  to 

Nanticoke  Creek;  are  proposed. 

Canal. 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware, 

Delaware  City,    . 

Back  Creek, 

18,68 

Martland. 

RailroadM. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio, 

Baltimore, 

Harper's  Fany,   . 

80#0 

Washington  Branch, 

Patapsco  River,  . 

Washington, 

30,86 

Baltimore  and  Port  Deposit, 

Baltimora, 

Havre  de  Grace, 

86,00 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna, 
Reistertown  Branch, 

Baltimore, 

York,  Pa,, 

66,00 

6  m.  from  Baltimore, 

Reistertown, 

8,00 

Annapous  uid  Elkridge, 

Havre  de  Grace, 

Wilmington,  Del* 
Annapous, 

82,00 

Washington  Branch, 

19,75 

Canal. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio, 

Georgetown, 

Hancock,    . 

186,00 

ViKotmA. 

- 

Railroads. 

Richm.,  Fredericksh.,  and  Potomac, 

Richmond, 

Aquia  Creek, 

75,00 

Louisa  Branch, 

24  m.  fromRiehm*d. 

Gordonsville, 

49,00 

Richmond  and  Petersburg, 

Richmond, 

Petersbuig, 

28,00 

Petersbonr  and  Roanoake, 
Greensrille,      .... 

Petersburg, 
Near  Hicksfoid, . 

Weldon,     . 

59,00 

Gaston,  N.C.     . 

18,00 

City  Point,        .... 

Petersburg, 

City  Point, 

12,00 

Chesterfield,      .... 

Coal  Mines, 

Richmond, 

18,50 

Portsmouth  and  Roanoke, 

Portsmouth, 

Weldon,  N.  C,  . 

80,00 

Winchester  and  Potomac, 

Harper's  Ferry, 

Winchester, 

32,00 

Canals. 

Alexandria  Canal, 

Georgetown, 

7.25 

James  River  and  Kanawha, 

Richmond, 

Buchannan, 

175.00 

Dismal  Swamp, 

Deep  Creek, 

Joyce's  Creek,    . 

28,00 

Branches,          .... 

. 

■                •                • 

11,00 

North  Carolina. 

Railroads. 

Wilmington  and  Raleigh, 

Wilmington, 

Weldon, 

161,00 

lUIeigh  and  Gaston, 

Raleigh,     . 

Gaston, 

85,00 

Canals. 

Weldon  Canal, 

Weldon,     . 

Head  Roanoke  Flls. 

12,00 

Club  Foot  and  Harlow, 

Cl^b^oot  Croek, 

Harlow  Creek,    . 

1,50 

South  Carouna. 

^F 

Railroads. 

South  Carolina,          .         . 

Charleston, 

Hamburg, 

135,75 

Columbia  Branch, 

1                             •                             • 

Branchville, 

Columbia, 

66,00 

Canals. 

Santee, 

k                        •                        •     ■ 

Cooper  River, 
KinK)ch  Creek,    . 

Santee  River, 

22.00 

Winyaw, 

1                             4 

Winyaw  Bay, 

7,40 

Saluda, 

t                             t 

Shoals, 

Granby. 

6,20 

Drehr's, 

Saluda  Falls, 

Head  of  Falls,     . 

1.88 

Lorick, 

f                            4 

Brotd  River,       . 
Head  Falls  Br.  Riv. 

Head  of  Falls,      . 

1.00 

Lockharts, 

1                             1 

To  Foot,      . 

2,75 

Wataree, 

>                       1                       • 

Jone*s  Mill, 

Elliott's,      . 

4,00 

CaUwba, 

•                            1 

•                        • 

At  various  points  on 

the  CaUwba, 

7,77 
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Name. 

Prooi. 

Ta. 

1 
MUes. 

GsosoiA. 

Railroadt, 

Georgia,            .... 

Augusta, 

DeKalb  County, 

165,00 

Athens  Branch, 

Georgia  Railroad, 
De  lUlb  County, 

Athena. 

33,00 

Wetsem  and  Atlantic, 

Tennessee  River, 

130,00 

Central,-            .... 

Savannah, 

Macon, 

193,00 

Monroe,             .... 

Macon,                • 

Forsyth, 

25,00 

Macon  and  Talbotton, 

Macon, 

Talbotton, 

70,00 

Canals. 

• 

Savannah, 

16,00 

Brunswick,        .... 

Alatamaha, 

12,00 

Flosida. 

Railroad. 

Wimico  and  St.  Joseph, 

Lake  Wimico, 

St.  Joseph,     .     . 

12,00 

»                 Alabama. 

Railroads. 

Alabama,  Florida,  and  Georgia, 

Pensacola, 

Montgomery, 

156,46 

Montgomery  and  West  Point,     . 

Montgomery, 

West  Point, 

S7,00 

Tuscumbia,  Courti*d.,  6l  Decatur, 

Tuscumbia, 

Decatur, 

44,00 

Selma  and  Cawhaba, 

Selma, 

Cahawba,    . 

10,00 

Wetumpka,       .... 

Wetumpka, 

.         »         • 

10,00 

Canals, 

Muscle  Shoals  Canal, 

Head  of  Falls,     . 

Florence,    . 

35,75 

Huntsville,        .... 

Triana, 

Huntsville 

16,00 

Mississippi. 

Railroads. 

West  Feliciana, 

St.  Francisville, 

Woodville,  Mp.   , 

J^,76 

y  icksburg  and  Clinton, 

Vicksburg, 

Clinton, 

54,00 

Grand  Gulf,       .... 

Grand  Golf, 

Port  Gibson, 

7,25 

Jackson  and  Brandon, 

Jackson, 

Brandon,     . 

14,00 

LOUISIAN^. 

Railroads. 

Pontchartrain, 

New  Orleans, 

Lake  Pontchartrain, 

4.50 

West  Feliciana, 

St.  Francisyille,  . 

Woodvme,Mp.   . 

20,00 

Atchafala^a, 

Point  Coupee, 

Opelousas, 

30,00 

Alezandna  and  Cheneyrille, 

Alexandria, 

Cheneyville, 

30,00 

New  Orleans  and  Carrolton, 

New  Orleans, 

Lafayette, 

11,25 

Orleans  Street, 

New  Orleans, 

Bayou  St.  John, 

1,50 

Canals. 

Orleans  Bank, 

New  Orleans, 

Lake  Pontchartrain, 

4,25 

Canal  Carondelet, 

New  Orleans, 

Bayou  St.  John, 

2,00 

Barataria,           .... 

Near  New  Orleans, 

Berwick's  Bay, 

»,00 

LakeVeret,       .... 

Lake  Veret, 

La  Fourche  River, 

8,00 

Tbnnksski. 

Railroads. 

j^ 

La  Grange  and  Memphis, 
SomervjilTe  Branch, 

La  Grange, 

Memphis, 

60,00 

Moscow, 

Somerville, 

16,00 

Highwassee,      .... 

Knozrille, 

West.<StAtlan.R.R. 

96,50 

KSNTUCICT. 

Railroads. 

• 

Lexington  and  Ohio, 

Louisville, 

Lexington, 

92,75 

Portage,            .... 

Bowling  Green, 

Barren  River, 

1,60 

Illinois.    - 

Railroads. 

. 

Meredosia  and  Jacksonville, 

Meredosiip 

Jacksonville, 

20.00 

Coal  Mine  Blufis, 

Illinois, 

Coal  Mine, 

6,00 

Canal. 

Illinois  and  Michigan, 

Chicago, 

Near  Peru, 

105,90 

I 
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« 

• 

NaiiM. 

From. 

To. 

NUflS 

Indiana. 

CatuiU. 

Wabaah  and  Erie, 

Lafayette, 

Lake  Erie,      *    . 

isrjoo 

Whitewateri      .         ,         .         . 

Lawrencebuxg,    . 

Brookville, 

30,00 

Raih-oad, 

Madison  and  Indianapolis, 

Madison,    . 

Indianapolis,        , 

96,00 

Ohio. 

CanaU. 

Ohio  and  Erie, 

Portsmouth, 

Cleveland, 

307,00 

Columbus  Branch, 

Columbus, 

Canal, 

10,00 

Lancaster  Branch, 

Lancaster, 

Canal, 

9,00 

Hocking,           .... 

Lancaster, 

Athens, 

60,00 

Zanesville  Branch, 

Zanesville, 

Canal, 

14,00 

Walhonding  Branch, 

Walhonding  River, 

Canal, 

23,00 

Miami,               .... 

Cincinnati, 

Defiazice,    . 

178,00 

Warren  Branch, 

Middletown, 

Lebanon,    . 

20,00 

Sandy  and  Beaver,     . 

Bolivar, 

Ohio  River, 

76.00 

Mahoning,          .... 

Akron, 

Beaver  River, 

77,00 

Little  Miami, 

Cincinnati, 

Springfield, 

86,00 

Railroads, 

Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie, 

Tiffin, 

Sandusky  City,    . 

40,00 

Ohio, 

Manhattan, 

Sandusky  City,    . 

40,00 

Monroeville  and  Sandusky  City, 

Monroeville, 

Sandusky  City,    . 

16,00 

Michigan. 

Railroadt. 

• 

Central,             .... 

Detroit, 

Dexter, 

49.00 

Erie  and  Kalamazoo, 

Toledo, 

Adrian, 

33,00 

Detroit  and  Pontiac, 

Detroit, 

Pontiac, 

26,00 

Palmyra  and  Jacksonbm^ 

Palmyra,     . 

Clinton,      . 

17,00 

Southern,          .... 

Monroe, 

Adrian, 

86,00 

SUMMARY  OF  THE 
PRINCIPAL  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


DeiMwnlnstlons. 


CI 

(I 
•  < 
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BapcLBta,  .... 

•'       Freewill,      . 

"       Seventh-Day, 

"       Bix-Prindple, 
Msibodiiiis,       .... 

"       ProK'i'.int, 
PrmbyterianM, 

Cuinb4>rlaDd, 
AiJMociate, 
Rcforinrd, 

AsHDcmte  Reformed, 
ConfreKatiooaiists, 
Catholics,         .... 
EpiMcopaliana, 
Universaliats, 

Latberana,        .... 
Dutch  Reformed, 
Chrintiana, 
Oeraian  Relbnned, 
Uoilarians, 

"       Mennonites. 
Frienda, 
Tunliera, 
Jews, 

Moraviaoa  or  United  Bratlirsn, 
BCormonitcs,  .... 
ftiakera,  .... 

New  Jerosalem  ChurelH 


Ministers 


Chnrehes 
or  Cod- 


Menbeiw 

orComnii- 

nieanla. 


S3,87ff  t 
4,903  f 

050,103) 
90,000  t 

974,064^ 
90,00* 

10,000  y 

3.000  I 
13,000  j 
160,000 


02,396 

29,515 

150,0(10 

30,000 

30,000 

3,000 

5,745 

19,000 

6,000 


Pkiimlatioa. 


4,300,000 
3,000,000 

9,175,000 


1,400,000 

800,000 

600.(100 

600,000 

540,000 

450,000 

300,000 

950,000 

180,000 

190,000 

100.000 

30,000 

15,001) 

12,000 

12.000 

6,000 

S.00# 
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IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS. 

TABLI,   BIHIBITINO   THE    VALUK    OF    IMPORTS   FROlf,    AKD    KZPOST8   TO,    ZACU   FOtKiaiT 
COUNTRY,    DURING   THE   YEAR   ENDING    ON  THE   30tH    8EPTEKBER,    1839. 


Couittiies. 


Value  of 
Importi. 


Valiw  of  Exports. 


Domestic 
I*rodace. 


FoKign 
Produce. 


TocsL 


1 
« 
I 
4 

5 
6 

f 

8 
0 

10 

11 

u 

IS 
14 
1ft 

le 

17 
18 
19 
90 
«l 

n 

S3 

34 

8d 

90 

97 

98 

90 

90 

31 

99 

33 

94 

3S 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

49 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

59 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

50 

60 

01 

69 

63 

64 

65 

66 


Russia, 

Prussia, 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

Swedish  West  Indies, 

Denmark, 

Daiiisli  West  Indies, 

llanse  Towns  and  ports  of  Germany, 

Holland, 

Dutch  East  Indies, 

Dutch  West  Indies, 

Dutch  Guiana, 

Belgium, 

England, 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 

Gibraltar, 

Malta, 

Mauritius, 

Catie  or  Good  Hope, 

British  East  Indies, 

British  Went  Indies, 

British  Guiana,     . 

British  Honduras, 

British  North  American  Coloniss, 

Australia, 

Other  British  Colonies, 

France  on  the  Atlantic, 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 

French  West  Indies, 

French  Guiana, 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic, 

Spain  on  the  MedUorranean, 

Tenneriflfe  and  other  Canaries, 

-Manilla  and  Phtlippine  Islands, 

Cuba. 

Pono  Rico, 

Portugal, 

Madeira, 

Fayal  and  the  other  Asores, 

Cape  de  Verd  islands, 

Italy, 

Sicily, 

Sardinia, 

Trieste, 

Turkey,  Levant,  &c.    . 

Morocco  and  Barbery  States 

Hayti, 

Texas,  ... 

Mexico,         ... 

Central  Republic  of  America 

New  Grenade, 

Venezuela, 

Brazil, 

Clsplatlne  Republic,     . 

Argentine  Republic, 

Chili, 

Peru, 

South  America,  generally, 

China, 

Europe,  generally, 

Asia,  generally,  T 

AAica,  generally^    ^  . 

West  Indies,  genenwy, 

South  Seas, 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

Tncertain  places, 

Total, 


$9,393,894 

70,419 

1,553,684 

12,458 

80,997 

1,465,761 

4,649,150 

9,149,739 

699,196 

589,984 

49,008 

465,701 

64.863,716 

950,183 

150,689 

99,178 

94,943 

4.%059 

9,135,152 

041,649 

14,915 

164,027 

9,155,146 

58,344 

30,918,450 

1,612,871 

702,798 

963,103 

1,597,978 

196,755 

876,477 

19,509,843 

3,742,549 

587,778 

539.800 

15.222 

30,523 

1,182,297 

592,iJ51 

1.348 

477,539 

029,190 

96,493 

1.377,969 

318,116 

3,127,153 

192,845 

90,514 

1.982,71)2 

5.292.955 

625,439 

525,114 

1,186,641 

219,813 

3,078,509 

63,595 
410,054 

318,143 
$100,092,132 


$434,587 

29,313 

337,000 

103,289 

50,634 

1,014,381 

2,067,61  ■8 

1.677,359 

86,619 

282,049 

58,863 

541,641 

54,615,327 

1,025,839 

330.719 

902,247 

65,870 

30,466 

88,379 

946,845 

9,472,833 

34,906 

1^1,861 

3,418,770 

6,790 

14,919,848 

1,1)46,960 

585,916 

1,643 

316,144 

209,794 

15.579 

98.553 

5,025.626 

779,049 

59,711 

61,089 

9.130 

77.138 

315,399 

^2,409 

429,578 
83,320 

091,265 
l,379,n65 

616,660 

111,752 
.^219 

4)3,245 

2,133,997 

50,996 

933,593 
1.307,143 

93,618 
430,464 
128,105 
158,391 
441,918 
457,968 

85,938 


$103,533,891 


$804,659 

43,500 

96,502 

4,130 

38,in 

303.1M 

733.459 

t95,65I 

306.034 

70,975 

9,803 

66,269 

3,053,108 

1,956 

148,387 

34,196 

1,500 

5,090 

337,597 

00,649 

318 

90.330 

144,084 

2,360 

9,088,655 

176,186 

105,905 

39,014 

10,000 

11,030 

38.955 

1,091.905 

67,348 

6,093 

15,040 

4,739 

8.415 

122,753 

84,607 

161,671 
266,054 

131,994 

308,017 

1,970.702 

104;400 

99385 

979,736 

303,486 

38,3n9 

149.470 

487,410 

97,257. 
1,103,137 

400.431 
47.061 
33,060 
30,750 


$17,404,595 


$1,930,94« 

79J8I3 


107«419 

8MH 
1417,535 
2J801,0S7 
1,973,001 

393.017 

OlvGOO 

007,010 


ijusm 


3K9e< 


97,51] 

13634 

6,116,ai 

8664B7 

65304 

70,198 

12,809 

8SJK53 

43S,1S9 


d^K,!s49 
S49J74 


1,1 
1,667,009 

916.949 

64J804 

6t4.981 

9,637.469 

80JB0 

r«.ofl3 

1,791.563 

1333,601 
128.1(5 
598.799 


584<449 

9363,475  1 

95,194  I 
911.900 

3303.454  I 

6,790  I 

17,008309    ' 
1,929.446   t 

eoi,8n 

1343 

34a  198 


491.098 
195,688 


$ltl.09B4li 


"s^. 
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IMPORTS   AND  EXPORTS    OP  EACH   STATE. 

IMPOBTS   AMD   BXPOBTt    Of   EACH    STAW   iTND    TMIITOIY,    DUIINO   THB   T«A«    BXDIHO 

Oir  TBI   aOTH   or   SBPTBIIBBB,  1839. 


SXSl 

ValM  of  Imports.                ] 

Valoa  of  Exports.                  | 

in  Amsrtoan 

In  Foreign 

TMal. 

Domeotio 
Prodnea. 

Foreign 
Prodnos. 

ToCsL 

MaiiiSi 
KswHanpririis, 

60^065 

••"IS 

#089,794 
51,407 

#878,494 
74,014 

#17,051 

7,U30 

#805,48» 
81,044 

VsnMiat,    . 

4I3,51S 

413,513 

103,886 

103,886 

MsssachOBSttSi  • 

]8,0tt,6Sl 

760.548 

10,385.923 

5,596.455 

3,740,630 

0,976,085 

BtodsUaBd,     . 

610,491 

1,6M 

619,057 

175,808 

0,496 

165,934 

CWMtTI'^iffllti 

44S3«7 

3>44 

446,101 

963,930 

583,990 

MswYork, 

OD)|MW,lMlf 

11,581,571 

00,889,438 

93,906,905 

0,071,104 

33,966,000 

Nsw  Jsiwy, 

S,78S 

400 

4,183 

78,434 

10,645 

08,070 

PMttsjrlvauap    . 

M,on,ifio 

1,007,565 

15,050,715 

4,148.911 

l,fel,a04 

5,909,415 

Ualawars, 

8,680 

8i680 

Marylsad.^ , 

•,07O,W5 

015,300 

6,005,985 

4^13,180 

963,379 

4,576,561 

IHst.  ofCstaBMa, 

10S,«I 

06,500 

139,511 

497,065 

5,759 

503,717 

VirglBla,     .       . 

8u,aoo 

65,160 

013,469 

5,183,494 

3,779 

5,187,100 

NsffthCaNitaMu 

tn,ao4 

11,000 

999,933 

496.934 

099 

497.990 

SoaUkCanUaa, 

UMKOIft 

875.449 

3,080,077 

10,318,829 

66,604 

10,385,496 

OsnrglB. 

f^m 

100,040 

413,087 

5,tf70,443 

5,970,443 

Alabama,    •       • 

0M,8M 

980,350 

805,901 

10,338,150 

10,338,150 

••'sa 

9,141,719 

19,064,049 

30,005,036 

9,185^ 

33,181,167 

OIUo,          .       . 

14,100 

4,071 

10,980 

05,654 

05354 

Ksmaeky,  . 

10^180 
140 

10,480 
146 

3,793 

3.783 

^^:  : 

174,160 

tMH 

176,991 

133,305 

133,305 

186,0tt 

09,000 

■!!»5P 

901,004 

43,719 

334,806 

MlHoari,    .      . 

iwsi;    . 

40,004 

46,064 

ki4a,874,tas 

•18,917,880 

#ia9,009,ltt 

#103,533,801 

#17,404.585 

#i8i,oa8,4ia 

vomiAum  or  tbb  obybbal  otatbs  aho  tsbbztobxbs  ob  thb  30ni  or  sbptbhbbb,  1^991 


TtessBdOfltlM. 

TonssDdOSClw 

TonesBdOSilis. 

Maine,               282,285.87 
N.  Hampohire,    29,224.07 
Yeimont,              4,282.37 
MiOMchusetti,  526,864.21 
Rhoib  Island,      44,572.16 
Coonecticnt,        83,014.34 
New  York,        468.503.58 
New  Jersey,        62,540.87 

PeiuwylTania,    112.358.17 
Delaware,            19,203.19 
Maryland,          116,203.87 
Virginia,              51,808.39 
North  Carolina,  40,841.45 
South  Carolina.   33.414.21 
Georgia,              20.942.83 
Alabama,              21,742.00 

Louisiana,          109,076.36 
Tennessee,            4,240.94 
Kentucky,             8,125.87 
Ohio,                   23,925.55 
Michigan,             10,999.^9 
Missouri,                9.735.00 
Dist.  Columbia,  23,142.26 
Florida,                  8.672  68 

ToUl  United  SUtea  Tonnage  in  1815,  1,368,127.78;  in  1820,  1,280,166.24;  in  1825, 
1^423,110.77;  in  1830,  l,l91,776.43t  in  1835,  1,824,940.14;  in  1839,  2,096,478.81. 


NewToik, 

BooIoq; 

NofwQrioiiio; 


TOBNABB  or  TBB  aiz  labgbst  diotbicts. 


mm 


430,200.88 
208,615.82 
100,076.36 


Philadelphia; 
New  Bedford, 
Baltimore, 


96,862.09 
86,524.75 
71,6;i3  14 
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